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THe British ARCHITECT, Aucust 7, 1903. 


THE |. 


e e e 
British Architect: 
e 
A JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 
VOL. LIX. | | | 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1903. | 


LONDON : 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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BAPTIST church. Wavertree, design 
placed third, 368 

Barry municipal buildings, 152 

Barry, proposed reading-room, 322 

Baths, tramway offices. general offices, 
citv of Liverpool, design for, 410 

Benedictine chureb, Yorkshire, 23 

ЕО St. Agatha's church, 60, 


Birmingham, Smallbeath, St. Oswald's 
church. 170 

Bridge, Exeter, built, 1770, Ex», 440 

Bolsover Castle, 134, 170, 242. 278, 296 

Bristol library competition, accepted 
design, 232 

Buxton, Queen Victoria memorial, 260 


CAPE TOWN university buildings, 36€ 
Cardiff, Aberdare hall. 116 
Oastle, Bolsover. 134, 170, 242, 278. 296 


Castleford library, Ist. premiated design, 
Cathedral competition, Liverpool, 185, 


Cathedral, design, Liverpool, 386 

Cathedral, Liverpool, 304 

Cathedral, Nave of Halberstadt. 

Chepping Wycombe town hall, 335 

Cheshire towers, some, 404 

Choir of St. Victor at Xanten, 422. 

Church, Benedictine, Yorkshire, 23 

Church, design for a town, 206 

Church and schools, Middletun, Wes- 
leyan, 42 


CHURCHES :— 


Benedictine church, Yorkshire, 23 
Country church, a, 98 
Parish church, Dundyvan, Cont- 
bridge. Scotland, 314 
Proposed Baptist church, Wavertree. 
design placed third. 368 
St. Agatha's church, Birmingham, 
60, 170 
Town church, a design for, 206 
City offices, Judd s, 403, 404 
City of Liverpw.l, design for baths, 
trımwav offices, general offices. 440 
College of art. needlework, South Ken- 
sington, royal, 313, 314 
В Hull municipal buildings, 


Competition, Kettering free library, 
design placed third, 332 

Competition, Liverpool cathedral, 188, 
296, 435 

Consumptives. sanatorium for, 115 

Cottage hospital at Woburn, 98 

Cottage, a seaside, 440 

Council offices, Pontypridd urban dis- 
trict, 278 

Country church, a, 98 

Courts, Hull town hall and law, Ist 
premiated design, 453 

Courts, Hull town hall and law, 2nd 
premiated design, 453 

Courts, Hull cown hall and law, 3rd 
premiated design. 454 

Court, Shipton, Oxford, as altered, 332 


DENMARK, Meulenborg, Elsinore, 206 

District council offices, Pontypridd 
urban, 278 

Dundyvan, Coatbridge, Scotland, parish 
church, 314 


EXE BRIDGE, Exeter, built 1770, 440 


FIHE station and police courts, Sun- 
derland, accepted design, 6 

Fire station and police courts, Sunder- 
land, 3rd premiated design. 332 

Fishers Hill, near Woking, 24 

Free library competition, Kettering, 
design placed third, 532 

Free library, Rutherglen, 24 


GOSHEN, Tamworth, 224 


HALBERSTADT cathedral, nave of, 422 
Hall, Chepping Wycombe town, 348 
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He irte of Oak benefit society, competi- 


tive design, 386 


Higher elementary schools, Harringay, 
design placed second іп competition, 
60 


House at Wimbledon, 386 
| Hovsgs :— 


Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 116 
House at Wimbledon, 386 
Meulenborg Elsinore, Denmark, 206 
| Seaside cottage, a, 440 
| 


| Woking. Fishers Hill, 24 


Hull, municipal buildings competition, 


Hull town hall and law courts, 1st pre- 


miated design, 453 
' Hull town 
| premiated design, 453 
Hull town hall 
| premiated design, 454 


INDIA, Queen Victoria memorial, 260 


JUDD'S city offices, 403, 404 


KETTERING free library competition, 


design placed third, 332 
Knightsbridge, st. George's Place, 6 


LANDSCAPE, architecture in. 42 

Law courts and town hall, Hull, Ist 
premiated design. 

Law courts and town hall, Hull, 2nd 
premiated design. 

Law courts and town hall, Hull, 3rd 
premiated design, 454 

Library, Castleford, Yorkshire, 1st pre- 
miated design. 458 

Library competition, Bristol, accepted 
design, 242 

Library, free, Rutherglen, 24 

Library, public, Workington, 152, 314 

Liverpool cathedral, 404 

Liverpool cathedral competition. 18. 
296. 435 

Liverpool cathedral design, 6 

Liverpool, design for baths, tramway 
offices, general offices, city of, 440 

Liverpool, Queen Victoria memorial. 4] 


MATTISON road schools for the Horn: 
sey school board, 350 

Memorial, India, Queen Victoria, 260 

Memorial, Liverpool, Queen Victoria, 41 

Meulenbory Elsinore. Deninark, 206 

Wesleyan church and s:hools,‏ تیب 


Municipal buildings. Barry, 152 
Municipal buildings competition, Hull. 
53 


МАУЕ of Halberstadt cathedral, 442 
Needlework, South Kensington royal 
college of art, 313, 314 


OFFICES, сих of Liverpool, design for 
baths, tramway offices, general, 440 

Offices, Judd's city, 403, 404 

Offices, Pontypridd urban district coun- 
cil, 278 

Offices, Swansea union, 224 

Offices, university of Wales registry, 350 

Offices, Shipton court. as altered, 224 


PARISH church, Dundyvan, Coat- 


bridge, Scotland, 314 

Police courts and fire station, Sunder- 
land, accepted design, 6 

Police courts and fire station, Sunder- 
land, 3rd premiated design, 332 

Pontypridd urban district. — council 
offices. 275 

Public library, Workington, 152, 314 


e Victoria memorial, Buxton, 


Queen Victoria memorial, India, 260 
Queen Victoria memorial, Liverpool, 41 
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Shipton Oourt, Oxford, as altered, 332 


hall and law courts, 2nd 


and law courts, 3rd 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES, BY T. RAFFLES 
DAVISON :— 


№. 1354. Fisher's hill in Woking, 24 
» 1355. есы in landscape, 

Reading room, Barry, proposed, 422 

Registry offices, university of Wales, 350 

R.I.B. A. Sloane medallion 1901-2, swim- 
ming baths for men, 76 

Royal college of art needlework, South 
Kensington, 313, 414 

Rutherglen free library, 24 


SANATORIUM for consumptives, 115 

Schools and church, Middleton Wes- 
leyan, 42 

Schools, higher elementary, Harringay, 
design placed second, 60 

Schools, Mattison road, for the Hornsey 
school board, 350 

School, St. Pelix, Southwold, Suffolk, 
350 

Scotland, parish 
Coathridge, 314 

Seaside cottage, a, 440 

Shipton court, Oxford, as altered, 332 

5. Oswald's church, Smallheath. Bir- 
mingham, 170 

South Kensington, royal college of art 
needlework, 313, 314 

и: churcb, Birmingham, 60, 


church, Dundyvan, 


St. Felix school, Southwold, Suffolk, 350 

St. George's place. Knightsbridge, 6 

St, Victor at Xanten, choir of, 442 

Sunderland police courts and fire station, 
accepted design, 6 

Sunderland police courte and fire station, 
ird premiated design, 332 

Swansea union offices. 

Swimming baths for men, R.I.B.A., 
Sloane medallion 1901-2, 76 


TAMWORTH, Goshen, 224 

Town church, design for, 206 

Town hall. Chepping Wycombe, 348 

Town hall and law courts, Hull, Ist 
premiated design, 453 

Town hall and law courts, Hull, 2nd 
premiated design, 455 

Town hall and law courts, Hull, ۷ 
premiated design, 454 

Towers, some Cheshire, 404 

Tower of St. Agatha's church, Birming- 
ham, 170 

Tramway offices, general offices, city of 
Liverpool. design for baths, 440 

Transporter bridge, Widnes and Run- 
corn, 6 


UNION offices, Swansea, 224 

University buildings, Cape Town, 368 

Universitv of Wales’ registry offices, 350 

Urban district council offices, Ponty- 
pridd, 275 


VICTORIA memorial, west end of Pall 
mall, a suggestion for a, 116 


rd registry offices, university ot, 


Wavertree, proposed Baptist church, 
design placed third, 368 

Wesleyan church and schools, Middle- 
ton, 42 

Widnes апа 

brid ges, 6 

Wimbledon, house at, 368 

Woturn, cottage hospital at, 96 

Woking. Fishers hill, 24 

Workington public library, 152 

Workington public library, lst pre- 
miated design, 514 


Runcorn transporter 


XANTEN, choir of St. Victor at, 422 


YORKSHIRE Benedictine church, 23 
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Abbey. York, the excavations at St. 


Mary's, 378 
Academy. architecture at the royal 


Seottish, 240 — 
Acacemv exhibition, the royal, 309, 327. 


328, 363 
Address ta students, an, 93 
Advertisement obstructions, 22 
Air, more light and, 275 
Anaglypta, 433 
Ancient. buildings, the repair of, 321 
Ancient and modern town houses, 234, 


tition, 


society, 143, 180, 332 


359 
Cathedral designs, Liverpool, 366, 381 
Cathedral, Exeter, 16 
Cathedral for Liverpool, a, 385 
Cathedral Impasse, the Liverpool, 359 


elo 
Cathedral, the Liverpool, 38]. 419, 435 
Cathedral Reredos, Ripon, 323 
Case, a strange, 168 
Castle, Bolsover, 132 
Cement. the testing of Portland, 331 
Central hospital sites, 24 


252 
Andrae Palladio, his life and work, 277, 
305 


Antiquaries, Newcastle Society of, 314 

Antiquaries of Rhodesia, 34 

Architect's claim, an, 204 

Architect's claim for services, 169 

Architects, Glasyow institute of, 275 

Architects of Ireland, the royal institute 
of. 260 

Art, the encouragement. of, 273 

Art of enamelling and mosaic work, 53 

Art, essential! principles of, 60 

Archie logical thought. recent, 93 

Archwology, forgeries in. 201 

Arts and crafts exhibition, 37, 73, a 
further note on, 255 

Architects and surveyors, Sheffield 


political, 219 


petition, 327 
Claim, an architect's, 204 
Claim for services, architect's, 169 
Cliffords inn, 367 
Cliffs’ sinks, 379 


and 


Colour, 291 


Cape Town university buildings compe- | Competitions—(conti»ued). 
Cardiff and South Wales architects 
Cardiff town hal! and law courts, the. 


Cathedral, the decoration of St. Paul's, 


Changes as they affect architects, 


Chepping Wvcombe town hall com- 


Colleges, science workshops for schools 


Collegiate buildinge, the planning of 
51 


snciety of. 52, 134, 206, 314 

Architects and the Strand to Holborn 
improvemeut, 386 

Architects, Manchester society of, 224 

Architects’ obligations, 147 

Architects. political changes as they 
affect, 219 

Architects, registration of, 381, 404 

Architects, Society of, 37 

Architects’ Society, the Cardiff, South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, 332 

Architects’ societv. Cardiff and South 
Wales, 143, 180, 332 

Architects, the legal rights and liahili- 
ties of, 109, 127. Las " 

мое the public and the future, 


Architects, the royal institute of British, 
179, 349, 458 

Architect. towards the crafts, attitade 
of the, 98 

Architectural association, competitions 
at the, 183 

Architectural association. Edinburgh, 


17, 98, 421 
меени association, Glasgow, 233, 


Architectural association, Northern, 
ени competitions, reform of, 


Architectural museum, royal, 15 

Architectural societies, Devon and 
Exeter, 275 

Architectural society, Leeds aud York- 
shire, 72, 143, 252 

Architectural society, Liverpool, 224 

Architectural society, Nottingham. 198 

Architecture ай the royal Scottish 
arademy, 240 

Architecture and the public, 432 

Architecture, early English, 144 

Architecture, free, 111 

Architecture, the beginnings of the 
Egyptiah style of, 368 
rcbitecrure, the lack of, 165 
chitecture, suburban, 399 

La bye-laws, reform,‏ اک( 


Association, Edinburgh Architectural, 


17, 98, 421 
ее Glasgow architectural, 233, 


Association, northern architectural, 233 

Asylum, the Horton, county council 
works department, 259 

Asylum, the new Horton, 395 

Assymmetry, 276 

Attitude of the architect towards the 
crafts, 98 

Authorities, unnecessary notice asked 
by sanitary, 396 


BALTIC, mercantile and shipping ex- 
change, the, 324 

Bank, the new post office savings, 277 

ku Camberwell public library and, 


Baths tragedy, the Fulham, 22 

Bede Memorial, the, 294 

Beginnings of the Kgyptian style of 
architecture. the, 368 

Beni Hasan, discoveries at, 413 

Bolsover Castle. 132 

Bradford town hall extension, 259 

Bridge over the Exe at. Exeter, the. 402 

Bridge, Pontypridd. 33 

Bridge, the re-building of Vauxhall, 330 

Bridge, the Widnes and Runcorn trans- 
porter, 6 

British architects, royal institute of, 179, 
349, 458 


Building bye-laws reform association, 


Building news--17, 35, 53, 72, 92. 110, 
128, 163, 181, 200, 218, 235, 245, 271, 289, 
Pe 326, 343, 361, 379, 397, 415, 433, 451, 


Building stone, a new, 179 
Building trades exhibition, 421. 438. 469 
Buildings competition, Hull municipal, 


PULLINEN the planning of collegiate, 


Buildings, the repair of ancient, 421 
Bumble and the speculative builder, 16 
Hye lows reform association, building, 


CAMBERWELL public library and 
baths, 395 
Campanile of St. Marke. the, 16 


Competitions.—6, 19, 21. 23, 37, 40, 55, 


COMPETITIONS : — 


57. 73, 93, 113. 129, 147, 167, 183, 185, 
187, 188, 204.221. 237, 239. 256, 274, 292, 
ЗИ, 330, 547. 353, 455, 457. 


Abergavénnv free library, 311. 419 

Arbroath golf club house, 6 

Académie des beaux arts. Achille lec 
line. 204 

an public offices and town hali, 
a 


Alexander Thomson's travelling 


studentship, 168 
Allahabad Queen Victoria memorial, 


Architectural association, competi- 
tious at the. 183 

Australian govermmnent boat lifting 
machinery. 457 

Barry municipal buildings and free 
library. 21 

Barry Caxton reading-room, 401 

Berne Universal Postal union monu- 
ment. 74, 257 

Ban design for technical schools, 
6. 147 


Blackpool pict ure-poster, 147 
Blackpool technical sehools, 74, 347 
a ii new boys' school, 
Bristol board schools, 113. 168 
Caerphilly church, 204, 239 
Cape of Good Hope university build- 
ings, 78, 95. 201. 347, 363. 366 
Cape Town public baths. 366 
Castleford free library. 6. 311 
Chadderton free library, 73 
ыы (Gt. Baddow) hospital, 74, 


Chepping Wycombe town hall and 
municipal buildings, 6, 96, 168, 292, 


327, 330 
i erect war memorial. 113, 


Chorley shepherds' hall, 239 

Chorley technical school, 21 

Competition reform society, 55. 330 
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THE YEAR 1902. 


! Is past year has not been one of very great note by reason 
of any great projects set on foot during its term, nor, on 

the other hand, can it be said to have been uneventful. i 
A great loss was suffered by the profession and the worl] 
by the sudden death of Mr. J. Е. Bentley on the 2nd March, a 
day before he would have been the recipient of the Institute 


gold medal. His untimely death before he was able to carry 


out the decorative scheme of his Westminster Cathedral must 
be a loss to English architecture, though in this case the shell 
of the building is in itself a lasting testimony to the’ designer’s 
greatness and wonderful imaginative power. There may be 
some division of opinion as to the exterior design, but the 
interior leaves.no feeling unsatisfied, no aspiration unan- 


swered ; the detail is new and the plan novel, but it is safe to 


say no cathedral past or present more fully appeals to our 
sense of wonder and of awe. Once more might it be written 
up over the portals of a building, “ Si tu monumens requiras 
circumspice.” The greatest record which any architect could 
have must be the realisation of so wonderful a dream. Of 
Mr. Bentley's other work it is to be feared that his dislike of 
publicity has prevented its being known as its excellence 
deserves, and we hope someone will give us a book dealing 
with his numerous buildings, all of which must be of instruc- 
tion and interest to the student and the architect. | 

The second great architectural incident of the yéar has 
been the sudden collapse of St. Mark's Campanile on the 14th 
july last. Though the disappearance of any historical monu- 
ment is to be deplored, we must say that much of the lament 


on this occasion has appeared to us to be excessive. Admir- | 


ably serving as it did as a centre to one of the most beautiful 
views in the world, the tower in itself has always been admitted 
to be faulty in its design. Had it fallen down three hundred 
years ago it would have undoubtedly been replaced by a finely 
conceived and designed work of the Renaissance; to-day, as 
we have elicited in our columns, the consensus of opinion 
among the profession is “replace it stone by stone, without 
originality or improvement, lest worse should happen!" 
Surely not an encouraging view of the resources of modern 
architecture! And yet we could name a few architects whose 
original creation would, we think, give back to Venice more 
than she has lost. As it is we seem to continually oscillate 
between acts of vandalism and what can only be calleg slavish 


imitation. Well may we be content that our forefathers have 


not treated’ us in these matters as we are treating our 
descendants. | 

Turning to more insular matters, this year has seen the com- 
pletion and opening of Mr. Belchers Town Hall at Colchester, 
the inhabitants of which seem to have taken an interest almost 
medieval in their civic hall. It is well that all over the 
country the interest of the public in their institutional buil- 
ings appears to be growing, and with it, let us hope, the archi- 
tectural interest of the buildings themselves. We confess we 
see in this rising interest one of the most hopeful features of 
thetime. Possibly in another twenty years we may sometimes 
see the name of an architect mentioned in the daily paper in 
the account of the opening of a public building! 

The year's gold medal has been awarded to Mr. Collcutt, 
whose work perhaps hardly stands out in the same relative 
strength that it did some years ago, but whom we are delighted 
to congratulate on the honour done to him. 

Mr. Aston Webb's great architectural schemes have made 
much progress during the year, the Horsham schools having 
been finished and the Birmingham University buildings com- 
menced. Mr. Young's War Office is now well up above the 
ground, but so far is rather disappointing in effect. Тһе new 
Local Government Board buildings are still practically in 
statu quo, nor can one wonder if the official mind is not parti- 
cularly anxious to show how great a mistake they have made 
in endeavouring to carry out Mr. Brydon's fine design without 
any competent architectural guidance. Тһе enquiring 
foreigner must go away thinking we are very rich or very 
ignorant in trusting so much to the efforts of amateurs! 

The year has been a busy one in the competitive sense. 
We give a list on another page of most of the competitions 
Which have been decided during its term. 

The Hearts of Oak competition was disappointing, a fine 


design of Mr. Hare's, which we thought deserved the first 
place, not even being premiated; while the first premiated 
design by Essex, Nicol & Goodman was passed over for the 
design placed second, in which no one we have met was able 
to see the merit that should make such a proceeding possible. 
The next important competition was that for public baths at 
Chelsea, assessed by Norman Shaw. This was one of the 
worst outcomes of the system. Mr. Shaw's award, which was 
universally approved of by the profession, being put on one 
side by the committee, and the authors of the а placed 
second appointed architects to the committee. | Somewhat 
fortunately for Chelsea the accepted scheme has been aban- 
doned, and we hope when the matter next comes up that the 
Corporation will not flout the professional opinion invoked. 
The Liverpool Cathedral Committee having appointed R. 
Norman Shaw and G. F. Bodley as its advisers, proceeded to 
select their short list from the portfolios of executed works 
and speciat designs sent in. - Somewhat to the surprise of 
many it is those who have troubled to make special sketch 
designs who have scored rather than those with a long record 
of executed work behind them. We confess we think this 
right in a sense, and that if wrong there be it was in inviting 
portfolios of executed work. Surely the man who has time 
az d energy to show what he can do is likely to rise to the occa- 
sion even more than the man who will only show what he can 
do when one of a limited few. We have, we must confess, 
more faith in youth and enthusiasm in these matters tham in 


“experience,” and have no fault to find in the principle of 


including so many of the younger men of the profession in the 
selected number. Messrs. Austin & Paley will represent our 
best school of Gothic design, and we think must have secured 
a place in any selection made. 

Of the much-talked-of King's Sanitorium competition 
everything but the bare result has remained in mystery. Had 
an eminent architect been appointed as assessor we should 
have faith in the result arrived at; as it is, until we have seen 
the winning scheme we regard this as very much of a lottery 
bearing a large prize for the fortunate winner. 

Mr. Hare has scored two successes, both municipal build- 
ings at Harrogate and at Crewe, the former a specially admir- 
able design and one of the strongest schemes which even Mr. 
Hare has produced. The competition for a new Epileptic 
Colony at Langho, in Lancashire, fcr epileptics, idiots, and 
imbeciles, a new following up here of German schemes of like 
nature, was decided by Mr. Gordon Smith in favour of Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope; the whole seheme, we believe, at 
a cost of £200,000, is to be carried out. | 

The Deptford Municipal Buildings competition was decided 
in favour of Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, who 
have also during the year won the Hull Art Schools. — Both 
buildings, as might be expected from the designers’ names, 
are of very considerable architectural merit. We may instance 
Deptford as a competition in which a better result would have 
been obtained had the conditions been more carefully and 


thoughtfully framed. Aldershot Municipal Buildings and 


Barry Municipal Buildings have been won by Messrs. Hutchi- 
son and Harding Payne, while Messrs. Jemmett & Taylor have 


won the Tottenham Municipal Buildings competition, for which 


only eight architects competed in consequence of the unsatis- 


factory nature of the conditions issued. 


A notable movement during the year has been the forma- 
tion of a Competition Reform Society for ensuring better con- 
ditions and combined action among competitors, and alreadv 
the society has done useful work. In several cases revision of 
conditions has been obtained by the society. In the case cf 
the Hull Municipal Buildings. where the societv objected to 
the assessor appointed, only eight applications were made, and 
the assessor appointed by the Corporation finally withdrew, 
ала the Hull Corporation have appointed Mr. Belcher in his 
stead. The Institute has been somewhat lukewarm in the 
way it has taken up competitors’ grievances, and we have great 
faith in what the new society, which is actively interested in 
the questions raised, may effect. "There is no doubt, as we 
have often said. that the profession is in a position to compel 
all necessary reform if it chooses to do so. 

We hope that the present occupant of the chair of the Royal 
Institute will not shrink from allowing himself to be nominated 
for a continued term of office. There is no doubt that he 
stands in a unique position, possessing as he does the con- 
fidence of the vounger architects, readily accorded to his 
ability and active work, while his tact, kindness, and reason 
render him a universal favourite in the profession and increase 
his standing with the outside world. We think that the pro- 
fession has not for many years had so able a spokesman of its 


wishes and aims. 
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The County Council offices scheme has been thrown back 
again by a narrow majority.. It is much to be regretted that 
London should lag behind the great cities of the world in the 
value placed on architecture. And probably the expenditure 
of a little of the money annually wasted in badly conceived 
schemes under the conflicting jurisdictions of the many cum- 
brous and overlapping corporate bodies and a little thought of 
the general lines that should underlie schemes would enable 
much to be done without any increased cost to the ratepayer. 
An instance of the waste continually going on is afforded in the 
Greenwich Workhouse at Grove Park. Built at a cost of a 
quarter of a million it is now rendered unnecessary on account 
of the changed policy of the Local Government Board—who 
compelled its erection on the question of outdoor relief! 
Comment is unnecessary. 

1902 with its achievements and its failures is past, let us 
hope with the poet that 1903 will prove that.— 


New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 

We must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of 
truth, | 

Now before burn her watchfires, we ourselves must pilgrims 
be. ; 

Launch our May Flower and steer boldly thro’ the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the future's portal with the past's blood-rusted key. 


This journal has sustained a great loss during the past year 
in the death of Mr. S. Rutherford Davison, who for several 
vears carried on many of the more arduous and responsible 
duties of editing with unfailing tact and discretion. No one 
has worked more consistently and devotedly uj to his ability 
for the best interests of the profession than the deceased gentle- 
man, and his literary work was at once a pleasure and a 
pursuit. · It illustrated his catholicity of mind and energy that, 
though not brought up to the architectural profession. he came 
to have a very extended knowledge of its best interests. He 
was often led to remark that the members of the profession 
had many reforms well within their grasp if they would work 
together for the common good. 


———— T 


NOTES ON CURRENT ‘EVENTS. 


IGNOR BONI writes us from Venice that he has read 
with great interest the opinions of our Friends in Council 
on the subject of the fall and rebuilding of St. Mark's, Venice. 


A CHAIR of Architecture will now be established at ihe 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology, under the 
joint auspices of the Owens College and the Corporation 
Committee, also with the co-operation of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 


Tue Advisory Committee of the King's Consumption Sana- 
torium have appointed Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.À , 
as their architect for King Edward УП. Sanatorium. 


Mr. H. HARTLEY, of Liverpool. has been appointed archite:t 
in connection with the reconstruction of the Birkenhead Town 
Hall tower. 


THE time penalty in building work is, we suppose. more 
often a farce than any real protection. lt appears evident 
that it is not to be easily enforced. The other day. a Mr. 
Nawrocki., a dentist. at Southend. was sued bv Messrs. 
Davey. contractors. for £122 8s. 3d.. balance due on a 
contract for altering defendants house. The contract was 
۱.۵1۱۵, and a penalty of 4,5 a week was to be enforced 
for delay beyond 6th Мау. whereas the work was not com- 
pleted till the middle of August. The defendants counsel 
said that plaintiffs did not ask the architect for extra time, 
as they should have done. The plaintiff s counsel said that ad- 
ditional works were «rdered. and substantial alterations made. 
whilst concrete had been substituted for bricks without extra 
allowance. Мг. Justice Bruce held there was no delay 
to warrant a claim fur damages, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs claim. 


THINGS are not all couleur de rose in Edinburgh. if we may 
take the following complaint as an index. “Hygiene” 


writes :-—In viewing a number of newly-built houses recently 


—chefly of the continuous villa order, with about six ur 


seven rooms and kitchen—I was much impressed with the 
fact that almost all of them contained the bath-room and 
w.c. in the centre of the house, usually wedged in between 
a public room and a bedroom. Now, I have been led to 
understand by sanitarveexperts that such a type of house is 
most objectionable from a health point of view; that a w.c. 
should alwavs be placed at an outside wall with the soil 
pipe carried immediately to the outside. If this be the 
case. how is it that our Dean of Guild Court allows the 
plans of such houses to pass? I understand that such a 
state of matters would not be allowed in Glasgow or London. 
И so, why in Edinburgh? The late Dean of Guild used 
to condemn concealed bedclosets, but surely concealed w.c.'s 
with the soil pipe passing right through the house, are 
much more to be deplored than these. In one house the 
soil pipe was a prominent ornament on tbe wall of the so- 
called servant's bedroom. 


THE west front of Exeter Cathedral is said to be now so 
insecure that restoration must be resorted to at once. 


A HANDSOME book on * Andrea Palladio. His. Life and Works,” 
has just been issued by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, the author 
being Mr. Banister Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A. Produced in good 
large type, with generous margins and a wealth of illustrations, 
this book is a worthy record of its subject. Palladio's feeling 
for good proportion and refined detail make the study of a 
book like this most useful to the student, and never perhaps 
was this sort of influence more needed than now. ‘The 
vagaries of * L'Art Nouveau " and all sorts of restless attempts 
at originality show how little the qualities which governed 
Palladio's work are now regarded by many who would claim 
to lead the public taste. and if our architects would only 
believe that these qualities may be present even in their efforts 
at originality there might be some hope even for the more 
daring of them. А large number of the illustrations are 
copied from engravings in Leoni's book, published 1742, and 
in Scamozzi, 1796. whilst the rest are from photographs. 
From the latter we have taken, by permission of the publishers, 
Nos. 20 and 38, which illustrate delightful examples of 
Palladio’s work. No. 20 is a view in quick perspective of 
the Barbarano Palace. Vicenza, and No. 38 is a bird's-eye view 
of the charming group of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. 
With regard to the Barbarano Palace we may note that the 
lonic columns are g diameters in height and have an entabla- 
ture of one-fifth the height of the columns. The Corinthian 
columns to the second storey have a height of 012 diameters, 
but are one-eighth less in height than the ground storey 
columns. The attic storey is one-third the height, of the 
Corinthian order. Our other illustration. No. 38. shows 
a typical group of Venetian buildings. The church of St. 
Giorgio Maggiore is dated 1556 and the facade 1610. ‘This 
was the first church Palladio erected in Venice. Іс belonged 
originally to the Benedictines. and was attached to their 
monastery. It stands, as some of our readers know, on an 
island facing the eastern end of the Grand Canal, opposite 
st. Marks Piazza. | 


ONE cf the best books we have read on the knowledge and 
criticiszn. of pictures is “How to look at Pictures,” by Robert 
Clermont Witt. М.А. (George Bell € Sons, 5s.). The author 
most admirably puts the matter from the various points of 
view. such as personal. date. influence of race, schools, the 
art'st. the subject. Then he has something to say of each 
division, historical portrait, landscape. and genre. We think 
this little book is well calculated to give the reader definite 
thoughts on the question of real merit in pictures and to cn- 
courage discriminating ideas on the subject. When the 
matter of picture making is formulated as in this book it should 
certainly help anyone to look with added knowledge and 
judgment on the efforts of artists of all ages. Some excellent 
illustrations adorn the volume. “Тһе Temptation, Fall and 
Expulsion.” by Michael Angelo. o: the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
is one of the illustrations as to the composition of a picture 
which we reproduce from Mr. Witts book. The author says 
of this : * Though in such composite pictures unity of action 1s 
sacrificed. harmony of hne and careful distribution of the 
masses help to preserve unity of compositicn. The graceful 
lines of the figures draw the whole together, and there is no 
sense of isolation or restlessness.” From the pages on the 


framing of pictures we give an admirable illustration of | 


Giovanni Bellini's altar piece with the Madonna in its rich 
framing of Renaissance ornament. 
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AN unusual fatality occurred 
at the Fulham Baths last 
week. A pipe containing 
the wires for the electric 
lighting runs by the side 
of the slipper baths, and the 
current was communicated 
to what was supposed to 
be a protection to the users 
of the baths. Through this 
two men were electrocuted 
whilst using the baths. At 
the inquest, Mr. H. Dighton 
Pearson, the architect of the 
baths, attended, as did also 
Mr. Midhurst, the consulting 
engineer. Another occupant 
of the baths says that when 
he heard screams from the 
deceased he jumped up on to 
the edge of the bath to look 
over the top and see what 
had happened. He put one 
hand on the iron railing at 
the top, and at once received 
a shock which knocked him 
back into the bath. Others 
gave similar testimony. Dr. 

illiams said there was an 
alternating current of 200 
volts in use, and 96 volts 
had proved fatal. These 
baths are closed, and it is 
evident that an unsuspected 
danger has to be guarded 
against in this portion of 
baths design. 


Tre following memorial has 
been addressed to Mr. W. C. 
B. Beaumont, lay rector and 
patron of the living of Hex- 
ham :—“ Hexham, December, 
1902. То У. C. B. Peau- 
mont, Esq. Sir, we, the 
undersigned, inhabitants and 
parishioners of Hexham, beg 
leave to assure you that we 
shall afford you our most 
cordial support in any steps 
you may take, either to pre- 


vent the proposed pulling down of the east end of 
Hexham Abbey Church or to postpone any interference 
with it until the scheme shall 
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ALTAR PIECE BY GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


BARBARANO PALACE, VICENZA, BY PALLADIO. From" Andrea Palladio," 


to the parishioners and public at large for full and de- 
liberate consideration, and shall have received general 


have been 


From ** How to Look at Pictures,” 
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By BANISTER FLETCHER, A.R.1.B.A. 


The scheme at present on the point of 
being carried into execution has not been sub- 
mitted to the inhabitants. Widespread dissatis- 
faction and serious misgivings are felt on the 
subject. It seems to us almost. incredible that 
во extensive and serious an interference with the 
fabric of Hexham Abbey Church. as that now 
threatened, should be permitted to -proceed 
under such circumstances. We are not aware 
of, and do not believe that there exists any ade- 
quate reason whatever for demolishing the 
present east end. It was built, as you know, by 
Mr. Beaumont, your father, and in our opinion 
ought not to be altered or pulled down except 
at his instance, in the absence of grounds ren- 
dering it imperatively necessary to do $0." 


Mr. W. W. Astor has given £50.000 to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, as a fund for the building of a new 
out-patient department, to be dedicated to the 
memory of Gwendoline Astor. his little daughter, 
who died in the autumn. The very inefficient 
condition, through want of accommodation, of 
the present out-patient department in the base- 
ment of the hospital has caused much anxiety to 
the Committee, and has been the subject of fre- 
quent complaints by the visitors from King 
Edward's Hospital Fund. Mr. Astors munifi- 
cent gift will enable the Committee to put the 


department into a thoroughly efficient con- 


үт 
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LIST. OF COMPETITIONS DECIDED DURING 1902. 
| Competition. Assessor, Design Placed First. Observations. 
1. Hearts of Oak Offices .. .. | Sydney Smith | | Essex, Nicol & Goodman .. Work finally given toauthors 


un > 


у 
. Chelsea Baths 


. New Library, Coatbridge. . 
. Higher Grade Sch., W. Hartlepoo! ` 
: Sunderland Pulice Courts & ۰ 'ation ; 


. Langho Epi'eptic Colony 

. Barnsley Board School 

. Deptford Municipal Buildings 
. Schools, Gravesend 

` Bideford Municipal Buildings 
. Bristol Central Library 

. Liverpool Artisans’ Dwellings 
‚ Infectious Diseases Hospital, Cob- 


. Norfolk Market Hall, Sheffield .. 
. Barry Municipal Buildings 

‚ Armagh Artisans’ Dwellings 

. Tottenham Municipal Buildings | 
‚ Chelsea Wesleyan Chapel 

. Parochial 


‚ Partly re-building Liverpool Con- 


. Handsworth Public Baths 

, Holland Road School, Clacton ۰ 
. Finchley Higher Elementary Schl. | 
‚ Bris'ol Central Reference Library 
. Bermondsey Housing Scheme .. 

. Glasgow District Libraries (4) . 


А Church and School 
. Yacht Club-house, Gourock 
‚ Wakefie!d Exchange Buildings, 


. Hull School of Art.. 
. Union Church and Schools, Wood- 


ford, Essex 


. New Public Baths, Leecs 
‚ School Board Competition, Har- 


ringa 


oF ec... 


. South Shields Municipal Buildings 


Final Competition 


. Housing of the Working Classes, 


Battersea 


. Eccleshall Uaion Offices . 

. Bristol School Board, New S: hool 
. Blackhall new Rica Stand 

‚ Leigh Infirmary 
| ی‎ 


| Hospital for 
Wome 


. New Board School, Gateshead .. 
214206 €, new s'reet ae 
s Aldershot Municipal Buildings . 

. Sutton Coldfield Technical school 
. Coombe and Malden Pubtic Bdgs. 

‚ Dunstable Infectious Diseas, Hosp. 


Norfolk and Suffo!'k Yacht Club 
Offices 


‚ Liverpool Cath:dral Compttition, 


preliminary 


. North Staffordshire Iofi-mary and 


Eye Hospital 


. Harrogate and Knaresboro' Joint 


Isolation Hospital 


. Crewe Municipal Buildings 

, Oldham Market Hall and io oe 

‚ King's Sanatorium.. г 
. O'dham Baths .. 

. London Baptist Association’ Shurch 


at S.reatham 


and Fire Sta'ion 


ham, Kent 


Halll, Potter- 


newton, Leeds 


&c., 


sumptive Hospital 


‚ Southend Church, &:. . 

. Huildings at Кепауаш, Glasgow 
. Wick Road School, Bristol 
. Colwyn Bay Free Library 
‚ Holyhead Schools, &с. .. 
. Barnsley Uaion and Relief Offices 
. Tywardreath Schoo's 


Cemetery Buildings at Withing- 
ton, Manchester | 
s, likley 


Improvement 


‚ Harrogate Town Hall .. 
. New Market, Dublin 


‚О. V. 
. Ramsgate Technical Schools and H. T. Hare.. .. .. 
John Belcher т 


Memorial Hall &:, at at 
anby Dale, Huddersfisld 


Free Library 


‚ Greenwich Pub'ic Library 


| T. E. Colleu't on EM 


| T.L Watson, Glasgow 


Т, 
J. Macvicar Anderson ..| 
Le 


E W. Mountford .. 
John Slater | 


G. F. Bodley 


R. Каш Freeman.. 
Wm. Leiper 


J. McVicar Ande:son 


Lanchester, Stewart and Rickards, 
| Silcock and Reay. 


Leonard Stokes .. .. | Mr. Lane Fox. 
E R. Robson TN | Messrs. Mitchell and Bu ler. 


Зудаеу Smi h ۳3 Е 


Norman Shaw Т 1 К Messrs. Wills and Anderson 
| 


Mr. Errest E. Fetch 4% si 
Messrs G.T. Smith and Wea'd. 


John Belcher | 
Thos, Blashill 


‘Messrs Ellis Brothers, ` 

H. J. Jones and Son. 

Joseph Graham. 

‘J. C. Prestwich, of Leigh. 
Messrs. Stanger and Stanger.. 


богдол Smich .. 


Alexar der Graham | 
T. Aldwinckle .. 


„„ | Mr, Purser, of Gateshead. 
R. Norman Shaw & T. Ri'ey Н.Т. Hare... 
Е. Baggalay T г. | C. E. Hutchison € Harding Payne. 
ou Cro ich and Butler. 
Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Al red Hale Binney. 
Messrs, Skepper. 


Sydney Smith 


Norman Shaw & Bodley.. | Austin and Paley, C. A. Nicholson, 

G Gilbert Scott, Malcolm Stark, 
1 and W. J. Tapper 

| R. S. Ayling and A. P, Piercy. 


۰ e oe e», 


Sting г and Stanger. 
H T. Hare er 5% bs 


ee ae ee 


Wondhouse & Willoughby 


W. Emerscn P^ Leeming and Leeming. 
5 қ” Dr. A. Latham ard Mr. Wat. West. 
= Messrs Groom & Grant, Manchester 
Ж T .. | Messrs, Baines and Baines, 


Alex. Cullen & Jno. Max «ell. 


|J. W. Simpson .. Richard Holt, Liverpool. 

J. S. Gibson . .. | Messrs. W..& T. К. Milburn, & 
, Wills & Anderson, Jnt. Architects 

Go rdon Smith .. | Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope.. 
. | Е.М. Dyson, C.E, Barnsley. 

John Belcher’ - Linches’ er, Stewart and Richards 

С.Е. Bond, Rochester J. J. Robson. 

2% К .. | A J. Dunn, Birmingham. 
Е. W, Mountford .. .. | Mr, Percy Adams, z 
Thos. Blashill Mr. James Dodd. 


E. Godfrey Page. 


x ^ Holmes and Watson. — 
Colleutt: . i .. | C. E. Hutchison & Harding Payne. 
| .|M. J. Domey. 
essrs, Jemmett and Taylor. 
nia $ ones P bs | Vaddington, Son, & Dunkerley. 
se ' P. Robinson, 


Henry Har.ley Grayson & Ould .. ۳ T 


А. H. Tiltman al qup. Osborne. 
A. W. S. Cross... ‚. | Г. Н. Baker (Baker & Ma 
T.E.Colleut  .. . ..| W. С. Wilson 4% 


Н. Percy Adams, 
Brocklesby, Marchment & East. 
Springburn—W. B. Whitie. Mary- 
hill, Govanhill, and Woodside.— 
J. R. Rhind. 
W. J. Tapper. 
= p - .. | R. W. Horn. 
eb. de s : . 1 Holbrow & Oaten. 
۷ Ж » .. | Booth, Chadwick & Porter. 
55 p .. | Joseph Owen, 
۲ ка .. | Н. Crawshaw, | 
W. I. Sambles. 
E-nest ۰ 


Garside & Pennington. 

. | Stewart, Tough & Alexander. ` 
Ж .. | J. P. Briggs. 

H. T, Hare .. 
G. F. Hicks. 

Geo. Moxon. 

S. О. Adihead. . 


Sidney К. J. Smith. 


.. 


e o оё as ee 


of second design, Messrs. 
Meaby & Webbe. Now 
being built. | 


Corporation award the 2nd 
design by Harnor and 
Pinches rst premium, but 
do not proceed with the 
work. 

Work not 


yet proceeded 
with. | 


Decision publicly announced 


Who each receive £300, and 
take part in the final com- 
petition. 


Now proceeding. 
Now proceeding. 


To proceed at once. 


Now proceeding. 


| 
۱ 
| 
| 


' Now proceeding. 


‚ Now proceeding. 
Now proceeding. 


|— MÀ À M] ÀÀ 
EAE en 


Not proceeding at present. 


While Competitions for Public Buildings at Durban, Baths and Tramway Offices at Liverpool, Hull Municipal Buildings, the 


Cape University Buildings, a Library at Workington, and others, are to be decided shortly. 
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JB. GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE, BY PALLADIO. 


dition, and as several suitable sites have been offered 
to them, it is only a matter of a few months before this 


most desirable improvement will be effected. 


THE question of the erection of sulphur baths at Ripon came 
before the City Council last week. The idea of a public 
competition for plans has been abandoned, as the estimated 
cost (£117) avas thought to be too large for an outlay of 
£5,000. Mr. Stead has been asked to submit sketch plans. 


— 


How many of us wish :when the close of the year arrives 


Tae TEMPTATION, FALL, AND EXPULSION, BY MICHAEL ANGELO, IN THE SISTING CHAPEL. 
From “ How to Look at Pictures,” By R, C, Wirt, M.A. 
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From “ Andrew Palladio: His Life and Works," By BANISTER FLETCHER, А R І,В.А, 


that we had fulfilled the good resolutions of its beginning 
by keeping a careful and systematic record of all our busi- 
ness dealings! The benefits from this are so obvious that 
we do not need the reminder which the advent of Messrs. 
Hudson & ‘Kearns’ excellent series of diaries and blotting- 
pads supplies. Here we find every inducement, by their 
handy form and convenience and suitability to every need 
of an architects desk or library, to keep а full record of 
our business affairs and doings. The standing memo, the 
“Dont Forget" slips, the interleaved. diary, and the 
calendar, all combined with an ample-sized blotting-pád, fit 
the library desk with a 
veritable multum іп parvo. 
Added to this, we have the 
architect's or the engineers 
octavo diary volume, which 
contains all the reference ın- 
formation of a general sort 
that an architect or engineer 
can want. Details as to the 
London County Council, the 


London Building Act, cases 
in the Courts of Justice, 
weights and measures, stamp 
duties, rent, insurance and 
mortgage register, and a 
ledger, all combined, form 


a compendium that no archi- 
tert сап afford to be with- 
out. No. 13 is the most 
complete form of architect's 
diary. No. 12 is in a rather 
smaller form. No. 11 is the 
builders diary. No. 6 is an 
admirable small pad at 2s. 
No. 4 is a bound pad.at 
4s. 6d. and the bankers 
edition of blotting-pad is sold 
at 85. Those who have once 
used these diaries and pads 
wil hardly need a further 
recommendation, 
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Тағ WipNEs & RUNCORN TRANSPORTER Brirar. 


COMPETITIONS. 


TRE у Ramsgate Corporation have received 72 sets 

of plans in connection with the Technical Schools 
and Free Library competition, and the assessor (Mr. 
Н. T. Hare, F.R.IB.A.) has made the following 
awards:—ıst premium (Жо) Mr. $. D. Adshead, 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (design 58); 2nd 
(£25). Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Herbert Davis, 11. Gray's 
Inn Square, W.C. (design 66); and 3rd (£15), Mr. R. Holt, 
45А, Dale Street, Liverpool. Nos. 5 and бі (by Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, King Street, Manchester, and Mr. 
H. V. Ashley, 50. Berners Street, W., respectively) were com- 
mended. The plans will be exhibited at “ Effingham,” Effing- 
ham Street, Ramsgate, until the 3rd inst. 


THE Greenwich Public Library competition has resulted in 
Mr. John Belcher, R.A., awarding the ist premium ( £59) to 
Mr. Sidney К. J. Smith, of York Buildings, Adelphi. W.C., 
and the 2nd (£30) to Mr. N. Dinwiddy, of 54. Parliament 
Street, S.W., and Greenwich. 


THE competition for laying out land at Tortington, Arundel, 
fcr the Town Council, has resulted in Mr. С. Р. Whiteley 
awarding the ist premium (£50) to Messrs. Hennell & Sons, 
8. Essex Street, Strand, W.C.. and the 2nd (£20) to Mr. B. 
B. Franklin, 21, Market Hill, Luton. There were 33 com- 
petitors. | 


THE author of the design chosen for the new golf club- 
house, Arbroath, is Mr. Robert Scott. of 81, High Street. 
Arbroath. There were forty competitors. 

Free libraries are multiplying fast. The Urban District 
Council of Castleford, Yorkshire, having decided to erect 
a new free library. invite architects to submit designs for 
the same in competition. The Council have appointed Mr. 
Butler Wilson, F.R.LB.A.. of 45, Gower Street, W.C., and 
12, East Parade. Lee:ls. assessor in the competition. Pre 
miums of £15 and £10 are offered and will be awarded to 
the authors of the designs placed first and second by the 
assessor. A copy of the conditions governing the compe- 
tition, together with a plan of the site, may be obtained on 
applicafion to Mr. H. H. Broadbent, Clerk to the Council. 
Designs to be delivered at the Council offices by 31st March, 
1903. What a pity that the premiums of £15 and Lio 
are not joined together to form a second premium only! 
Even if another £10 were added, this would not be extrava- 
gant. But the first premium is only misleading if it is to 
merge in the commission, and even if it does not merge, 
the first prize should be the work itself. 


Тне Corporation of Winchester invite competitive plans for 
laying out about 35 acres of land for a recreation ground and 
public park. Premiums of £75 and £25 respectively will be 
awarded to the two selected plans, which are to become the 
property of the Corporation. All plans must be sent in by 
10th February. Further particulars can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Town Clerk. from whom also a plan of the 
Jus to be laid out can be obtained o» payment of the sum 
of ۰ 


Tue Technical Instruction Committee of the Blackpool Town 
Council have decided to offer premiums of 4,60, £25, and 
£15 for the best designs for a technical school to be erected 
on the Raikes Hall site. The scheme will include a lecture- 
hall to seat some 400 persons, and all the requirements of a 
ae as well as of a secondary school are to be provided 
ог. 


(ТАМ. 2. тооз. 


THE Chepping Wycombe 
| Corporation invite com- 
| petitive designs for the 
j erection. of a town hall 
| and municipal buildings, 

Conditions of competition 

and plan of site may be 

obtained of Mr. T. J. 


Rushbrooke, Borough 
Surveyor. 77, Easton 


Street, Wycombe. Тһе 
President of the В.Т.В.А. 
| or h's nominee will de- 

cide upon the premiated 
designs. Premiums of 100 guineas and 25 guineas will be 
awarded for the designs placed first and second respectively, 
and designs are to be delivered by 4th March, 1903. 


THE Thomond Artizans’ Dwellings Company offer the sum of 
20 guineas for the best plans of workmen's dwellings. and :he 
laving-out of site in Nicholas Street, Limerick; the plan 
adopted to become the absolute property of the company. 
The date for sending in is 12th January. 1903, and further 
particulars may be obtained from the secretary. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland (Upper Merrion Street, Dublin). offer for com- 
petition amongst students in Irish Schools of Art and Art 
Classes, and students who at present bold Scholarships or 
Exhibitions gained while attending such. Schools or Classes, 
four prizes valued £12 10s. £10, Жу 10s., and £5 for the 
four best designs for use in connection with the Irish Secon- 
dary Teachers Drawing Certificates. the designs to reach 
the offices of the department not later than the 318 inst. 
Full particulars may be had upon application to the secretary. 


THERE seems a probability of a competition for workmen's 
dwellings at Sheffeld. New dwellings are to be erected 
on the High Wincobank Estate, which has been purchased 
by the City Council. The Sub-Committee do not propose 
that the Council should do the work themselves, but they 
have decided to invite tenders for houses containing à 
living-room, a kitchen-scullery. two or three bedrooms, and 
à bath-room; and the cost of the smaller houses must not 
exceed £160 and of the larger £185. Prizes will be offered 
for the best plans. 


> 


THE WIDNES AND RUNCORN TRANS- 
PORTER BRIDGE. 


quus proposed bridge is of the “transporter” type, and 's 
in design precisely similar to an ordinary stiffened 
suspension bridge, with the exception that the approaches to 
the bridge are at a low leve!—thus dispensing with the very 
costly high level approaches—and the traffic, both foot and 
wheel, is carried over in a car suspended to the underside of 
the bridge. This principle was designed by Mr. Charles 
Smith, of Hartlepool, who planned a bridge of this type, 
about 30 years ago, for crossing the river Tees at Middles- 
brough ; but it was never constructed. Several bridges of this 
type have been since built on the Continent ; but the general 
construction of these bridges is entirely different from the 
one we illustrate to-day. the principle only being the same. 

By a coincidence, and not from design, the Widnes and 
Runcorn Bridge is on exactly the same site as the one proposed 
by Telford, and is of exactly the same «рап, viz.. 1,000 feet 
between the centres of the towers. The estimated cost 
(£95,000) is only £5,000 more than Telford's estimate. 
The bridge is to be approached on the Runcorn side from 
Waterloo Road, and from the Widnes side from Mersey Road, 
the approaches consisting cf new roadways at an improved 
level, nearly flat, built between stone and concrete retaining 
walls as far as the water's edge. ‘The two main towers carry- 
ing the cables and the stiffening girder are being built, one 
on the south side of the Ship Canal and the other on the fore- 
shore on the north bank of the river, and are approached from 
the above earthwork approaches by steel elliptical girders rest- 
ing cn cast-iron columns, carrying a corrugated steel flooring 
upon which are laid the timber blocks on concrete, forming a 
roadway 35ft. wide between the parapets, the footpaths being 
6ft. wide each. The roadway in front of the towers is widened 
out to 7oft. for marshalling the traffic, and for providing space 
for waiting rooms, etc. 

The towers are constructed wholly of steel, and rise rgoft. 
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BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
POLICE COURTS & FIRE STATION 


DESIGN PLACED FIRST 
W&TR.MILBURN. SUNDERLAND. 
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TO GILL BRIDGE AVENUE. 


ELEVATION 


ELEVATION to DUN COW STREET. 


(ours) 


(FIRESTAT юм). 


1905 COPYRIGHT. 
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above high-water level, and are bolted firmly to the cast-iron 
cylinders below. There are four cylinders, nine feet diameter, 
under each of the four towers; these cylinders are bolted 
firmly to the solid rock, which is near the surface on ihe 
Widnes side, but is about 35ft. below the Ship Canal level on 
the Runcorn side. The latter cylinders were sunk by means 
of compressed air, and are now all completed and filled with 
strong cement concrete. The cylinders on the Widnes side 
are also completed and braced together, and ага ready to 
receive the towers which are now in course of construction 
in the contractors’ yard. Each tower consists of four legs, 
4ft. 10in. wide at the base, tapering to 2ft. 3in. wide at the 
top, all well braced together with strong horizontal and 
diagonal bracing. The legs of each tower are spaced 3oft. 
apart at the base and 6ft. gin. apart at the top landing, which 
is той. бт. wide. Upon the top of each landing is to be 
built a lantern, 7ft. 6in. diameter by 8ft. high, with glazed sides 
and copper rcof, in which will be placed a strong electric 
light. Each pair of towers are 7oft. apart, and are braced 
together with strong horizontal and diagonal frames. Upon 
the top of the towers are fixed the saddles, on steel rollers, 
for carrying the steel cables, the rollers being adopted fer 
taking up the variations in the length of the cable due to the 
loads and the temperature. 

Each of the two main cables ccnsists of 19 Steel ropes bound 
together, each rope being built up of 127 wires, o.16in. 
diameter, the who!e cable thus consisting of 2,413 wires. The 
diameter of the cable is about 12in. The ends of the cable 
backstays are anchored into the solid rock about 3oft. from 
the rock surface, screw, adjustments being fixed between the 
anchorages and the backstays. Тһе weight of the steel 
cables is about 243 tons; and the steel from which the wire 
is drawn is capable of withstanding a pull cf 95 toms per 
square inch when drawn. 

From the main cables are suspended two longitudinal stiffen- 
ing girders, 18ft. deep, and placed 35ft. apart horizontally, the 
underside of the girders being 82ft. above the level"of high 
water. The two girders are to be firmly braced together 
horizontally to withstand the wind pressure, which is the 
heaviest stress to which the bridge will be submitted. The 
pressure allowed for in the calculations is the Board of Trade 
requirement of s6lbs. per square foot. The stiffening girders 
are hinged at the centre, so as to minimise the stresses due to 
deflection from temperature, the girders rising and falling as 
much as 2ft. gin. for a range cf temperature of 60 deg. F. on 
each side of an average temperature of 60 deg. F. To allow 
for the longitudinal expansion and contraction, the girders are 
fixed to vertical rockers—a unique arrangement—which also 
carry the overhang of the girders when the car is in the dock 
at the towers. 

Upon the lower flange of the stiffening girders are fixed the 
rails, upon which runs the trolley, from which is suspended 
the car. The trolley is about 77ft. long. and is carried by 16 
wheels on each rail. The trolley is propelled by four electric 
motors coupled to the wheels, which receives the current from 
the generating station placed at the foot of one of the towers, 
the dyramos being driven by gas engines. 

The transporter car consists of a platform ssft. long by 
24ft. wide, and is suspended from the trolley by steel wire 
ropes, so hung that they prevent either side or end oscillation 
of the car. The car will be capable of holding at one time 
four two-horse farmers’ waggons, loaded, and 300 passengers, 
the latter being protected from the weather by a glazed shelter 
with folding doors at the ends and side. On the top of the 
car is fixed the operator s cabin, in which is placed the switch- 
board, $6 that the operator has a full view of the course, and 
has the car quite at his command, so that he can reverse, go 
ahead, cr put on the brakes at a moment’s nctice. The time 
occup.ed by the car in crossing will be about 214 minutes ; so 
allowing the time for loading and unloading, it will be capable 
of making about 9 or 10 trips per hour. The bridge, 
approaches, and car will be illuminated with the electric light, 
and fog signals and bells are to be sounded when necessary. 
The bottom of the car will be about 12ft. above high-water 
level, and will clear the Ship Canal wall by about 4ft. 6in. 

The construction of the bridge is now well advanced, all 
the cylinder foundations are completed, and the anchorages 
nearly so. The approach girders are completed at the con- 
tractors yard, and several cf them are now erected. The 
towers and stiffening girders are well in hand at the contrac- 
tor’s yards, and their erection will shortly commence. | 

The engineers are Mr. John J. Webster, M.Inst. C.E., of 
Westminster, and Mr. John Т. Wood, M.Inst. C.E., of Liver- 
pool; the resident engineer being Mr. І. Н. Chase, M.Inst. 


C.E. The contract for the masonry in the approaches and 


the anchorages was let to Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, Liver- 


pool; the contract for the steel superstructure being let to 
Arrol's Bridge and Roof Company, Glasgow, who sub-let the 
sinking of the cylinders, greenheart fenders, and scaffolding 
to Messrs. Holme & King, Liverpool. The construction of 
the towers, approach girders, and cylinder foundation was 
sub-let to the Widnes Foundry Company. The construction 
of the steel cables has been let to the St. Helens Cable Com- 
запу. 

| This bridge when erected will have the longest span of any 
bridge in the United Kingdom designed for carrying road 
traffic, the clear space over the Mersey and the Ship Canal 
being 1.oooft. The Clifton Suspension Bridge is 702ft. span, 
the Menai Suspension Bridge 370ft., and the Conway Suspen- 
sion Bridge 327ft.—Ziver pool Mercury. 


—— موس 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
W. D. CAROE, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
This picturesque addition to London street architecture is 
now going un at Knightsbridge. The walls are being built 


of thin red brick, with Portland stone dressings and green 
slate roofs. 


SUNDERLAND POLICE AND FIRE STATIONS, AND 
COURT HOUSE. 


W. AND T. R. MILBURN, AND WILLS AND ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS. 


We now publish the design placed first in this recent com- 
petition. It was selected on account of the convenient 
arrangement cf the Courts, and the disposition of the whole 
group ot buildings in such a Way as to secure the largest 
area for Parade purposes, and the utmost amount of light 
to all sections of the buildings. 

The conditions suggested that the Police Court should be 
on the ground, and the Quarter Sessions Court on the first 
floor, and most competitors followed this suggestion. In 
this case, however, advantage was taken of the condition 
nabling competitors to vary the position of the rooms, and 
by so doing. both Courts are top lighted and cross ventilated 
along their entire length, while the cells are arranged on 
one level, which renders their supervision easy and 
convenient. к. 4 | : 

The position of Quarter Sessions Court and Indictment 
Office and Jury Room, is to be reversed to give access from 
the latter room to magistrate’s corridor, while over these 
rooms will be placed the Grand Jury Room, and Grand Jury 
witnesses room. The store rooms are to be placed in base- 
ment, and the room so vacated given over to police purposes, 
the width of the engine room is to be increased to 40 feet 
in width, and a few other alterations made to meet the 
wishes of the Corporation. 


——9 eT 
ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


T an extraordinary meeting of the members of the Royal 
Architectural Museum, recently hell at the museum, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, under the presidency of Sir. W. 
Emerson, among those present being Mr. Aston Webb. and 
Mr. J. P. Seddon (vice-presidents of the museum), and Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams (hon. secretary), the common seal of the 
museum and Westminster School of Art was affixed to the 
agreement between the museum and the school, and the 
Architectural Association for the transfer of the property to 
the association. The following resolution was passed :— 
“ That the Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster 
School of Art be wound up voluntarily, and that Mr. William 
Pain, F.R.LB.A., of 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., be and 
he is hereby appointed, liquidator for the burpose of such 
winding-up.” The resolution will be submitted for confirma- 
tion at a second extraordinary meeting to be held on January 
16th, next. At the conclusion of the business a presenta- 
tion was made to Mr. J. P. Seddon by the chairman, on 
behalf of the subscribers to the museum and to Mr. Adams, 
for the services they had rendered to the museum during 
the past quarter of a century. The presentation took the 
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form of two solid silver loving cups in large oak cases, 
decorated with lengthy inscriptions in a frieze panel form 
suited to each of the two recipients. The subscribers in- 
cluded the Marquis’of Ripon, Lord Aylwin Compton, Bishop 
of Ely, Sir W. Emerson, John Pelcher, A.R.A., M. McVicar 
Anderson, Aston Webb, A.R.A., Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.. 
Foster Hayward, F.S.A., Н. T. Hare, Р.А А. Thos. Worth- 
‘ington, T. Н. Watson, etc. 

ڪوچ 


— җе 


THE CAMPANILE OF ST. МАЕК'5. 


) ANY interesting details regarding the work accomplishe.l 

by the committee appointed by the Minister of Public 
Works to. investigate the cause of the fall of the Campanile 
of St. Mark’s at Venice have reached Rome in a letter from 
Venice. It will be remembered that the whole of the respon- 
s.bility for this important work was entrusted to the eminent 
archeological authority Signor Boni. 

Many interesting data which would have been irretrievably 
lost if the trunk of the Campanile had been totally demolished 
have been obtained by a careful scientific study of the remains. 

Thanks to the laborious efforts of the experts engaged in 
the work the criginal wall of the Campanile, adjoining which 
was the support of the arch of the Loggeita, has been ev- 
amined after a period of more than three centuries. Roman 


bricks of many shapes have been discovered and their arrance- - 


ment carefully investigated, and in two of the corners square 
holes, which seemed to have served as treasurc holes or riding 
places, have been brought to light. In the mould with which 
they were filled were discovered many heaps of bones of “ s: s, 
ovis, and taurus," and an infinity of ovster shells as iridescent 
as pearls, a number of pecten shells and skulls of “mus de- 
cumanus," many glasses, among which was one very small 
glass phial quite intact, many medieval utensils in the shane 
of " catinus," " scutula," and " urceus," a kind of painted white 
glass bottle adorned with stripes and bright with strong red 
and green, and also a splendid bowl. 

` Among the coins discovered in the same holes in the Cam- 
panile of St. Mark are to be noticed a “ grossone " of the Doge 
Francesco Foscari, a “merchetto” of the: Doge Silvestro 
Valier, and a “ denaro " of the Bishops of Aquileja. 

The ancient pavement of the piazza has been found to be 
arranged "a spica," as depicted in the painting by Gentile 
Bellini. | 

The subterranean passages communicating with the Canal 
of St. Mark have been stopped in order to keep the excavatory 
works dry by means of pumps. | 

Many necessary steps have been taken, too, regarding the 
strengthening and restoration of the Church of St. John and 
St. Paul, and the window containing the glass attributed to 
Vivarini has been extracted for purposes of repair. Signor 
Boni has placed the work in this church under the super- 
intendence of Signor Rosso, a skilled engineer. 


THE CHIESA DEI FRARI. 

` The most important monument in Venice, now that the 
Campanile of St. Mark has fallen, is said to be the Chiesa dei 
Frari. This ancient building appears to be in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. An unequal sinking into the ground has 
been perceived. and this sinkage has attained such a pitch 
that there is a difference of half a metre between the level of 
the ground in front of the tower and that at the central pillars 
which have given only slightly. 

As a further result of this sinking movement the perimetral 
walling of the building adjoining the tower has been dragged 
sixty centimetres out of the perpendicular. It has been found 
that the pile-work of the tower penetrates a clayey soil four 
metres in depth, under which is a substratum of sandy ground 
traversed by sweet water. More than a hundred piles, from 
four to five metres in length, had been driven in to strengthen 
the foundations; but now, it is stated, that twelve hundred 
piles will be necessary to make everything quite safe. 

The arches of the sacristy have been found to be unsafe, 
many gaps and cracks having been discovered. This condi- 
tion is partly due to the walls having given slightly. These 
will have to be strengthened. and shored up with the help of 
the support of the hall which contains the State archives. A 
lofty palisade has been built up to examine the left nave, 
which is giving great cause for alarm.—Morning Post. 

———dP- MÀ 
Tue light railway which, at a cost of £60,000, has been 
constructed from Aberystwith to the Devil's Bridge, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, was opened for traffic on Monday. | 


BUMBLE AND THE SPECULATIVE 
BUILDERS. 


"ГНЕ speculative builders of Newcastle have Leca greatly 
surprised lately by Bumble and Co. demanding that in 
future builders will not be allowed to have any buildiag 
materia] of any kind on the streets while their houses are in 
course of erection, and, further, that the whole building sh iil 
be hoarded in, which will mean a cost of anything from £10 
to £15 per house if carried out as per by-law. | 
There is no explanation as to how this has come about, 
except that it is the by-law, and must now be put in force. 
But why it shculd be so is difficult to understand, seeing tnat 
builders of twenty ears’ experience have never known of such 
а by-iaw as applied to house building. and it cannot be ағу 
more an obstruction now than during the last twenty veass. 
І understand that this matter was discussed at a meeting of 
the Town Improvement Committee on the roth inst., and it 
was decided by a majority of one that the by-laws referred to 
were really by-laws and applicable to this class of building; 
also that the legal agents of Bumble and Co. be instructed to 
take proceedings at once against the offending builders. 
There is one question wh’ch the builders are askirg them- 
seives, and that is: Are the same by-laws to appiy to Bumb'e 
and Co. in the works that they are doing 2 because they think it 
would be very unjust, nct to say immoral, if the by-laws had 
to be binding on the builders and nct on the Corporation ; fer 
builders are alive to the fact that there are no greater obstruc- 
tionists to traffic, both foot and vehicular, than the Corpora- 
tion themselves. Just a case in point. They have under- 
taken with their own workmen to set back the palisading for 
the widening of Osborne Road, and have had Queen's Road 
and Miseitoe Road more than half taken up for the length of 
100 yards in each with building materials and masons dressing 
stone for a period of three months. Only last week, іп Gros- 
venor Road, the space between their building materials and 
the kerbstone was measured, and found to be eleven feet wide 
for vehicular traffic! Now, as practical men, we concede 
that the Corporation must have some place to put their build- 
ing materials during the course of such work; but if it is 
essential that they must have somewhere nigh to their base of 
operations to deposit their materials, it is equally. necessary 
to the builders —“ FArRPLAY," in the Newcastle Chronicle. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


rey 


Cathedral, freed by its twin-tower system from‏ و( 
the dangers associated with the great central spires of‏ 
some of its fellows, has very gradually, but none the less‏ 
surely, developed a structural defect peculiarly its own. It‏ 
boasts the greatest length of uninterrupted roof-line in the‏ 
kingdom, and, under the enormous weight of lead and other‏ 
material used in it, the wall of the western end, weakened‏ 
to some extent by the presence of the great west window,‏ 
has for many years shown an increasing tendency to give‏ 
way and allow its upper portion to lean outwards.‏ 

To such an extent has this movement proceeded that 
serious steps have been decided upon in order to obviate 
the risk that now exists of irreparable damage being done 
to the building. For a long time the matter has received 
the attention of the Cathedral Chapter and their advisers, 
and years ago steps were taken to arrest as far as possible 
the mischief which the building was doing itself. At one 
end tie-bars were fixed to the west front wall, and at the. 
other bolted back to the body of the structure, but though 
they have probably done good, the greatest extent of their 
usefulness has been the pestponement of the inevitable. The 
lead of the roof itself has at times broken under the ex- 
panding strain between the towers and the west front. and 
the irregular shape of the new patches inserted demon- 
strate the varying tension to which the roof has been sub- 
jected at different heights. The visible effect of the over- 
hanging of the west wall is not too great when viewed from 
the front. А side view, either from the path in the green, 
or from the close near the Deanery door, renders it more 
apparent. But the most striking sight is to be obtained 
by an observer standing on the roof of the outer screen, 
which is immediately under the great window itself, and 
about a third of the total height of the front. The narrow, 
open-air path running under the window is completely over- 
hung, so that one could stand there dry with a shower of 
rain falling. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, architect to the 
Cathedral, has of late paid special attention to the subject, 
and reported to the chapter on it. The consequence was 
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that Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., was called in, and a month 
or two ago he made a minute examination of the structure. 
His conclusion was that the wall, as it stands, is insecure, 
and upon that there is no choice left to the Chapter but to 
take such steps as will make the wall safe. The west front 
is more than respectably old. though the last part of the 
Cathedral to be built. The portion of it which contains 
the window dates, at the latest, from 1369, being the work 
of Bishop Grandisson. The elaborately sculptured screen 
which conceals the lower portion of the main wall. and 
serves also to hide the two small buttresses with which the 
wall is stayed. was erected by Bishop Brantyngham, who 
succeeded him, and it is said that the plans for this screea 
were left by Grandisson. Probably this part of the front 
will not be seriously affected by the necessary operations.— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


Mr. G. F. Bodley has completed his report on the con- 
dition of the west front. It entirely endorses the opinion 
expressed by Mr. E. H. Harbottle, the resident architect. 
that the front is decidedly insecure. The primary cause of 
the bulging. which has been going on for some time. is 
the great weight of the roof. Exeter has an uninterrupted 
length of roofline exceeding that of any other British 
cathedral. A good deal of it is of lead, and the weight is 
enormous. The west wall, containing the famous window, 
is the first portion to feel the strain. It is some years since 
a tendency of the upper portion to lean outwards was first 
noticed, and this has now become very marked.  Tie-bars 
fixed to the west front wall and tied back to the main struc- 
ture, have been tried without avail The Chapter have 


decided to take immediately ‚whatever steps may be neces- · 


sary. А great portion of the fine west end was built by 
Bishop Grandisson, about 1369. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 


THE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

paid a visit on Saturday afternoon to the exhibition 
of drawings in the National Galleries executed by students 
of the School of Applied Art. The exhibition is this year 
of exceptional interest, and the works hung are of an unusu- 
ally high standard. Sir R. Rowand Anderson, who was 
expected to act as leader, was unable through indisposition 
to be present. Mr. Alfred Greig read a letter of apology 
for his absence, in which Sir R. Rowand Anderson sug- 
gested that the Architectural Association should appoint a 
Committee to draw up a memorial on art education for 
presentation to the Parliamentary Committee which is at 
present considering the subject of art education in Edin- 
burgh. Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, in moving that the secre- 
tary be instructed to call an early meeting of the Council 
of the Association for the purpose of considering Sir R. 
Rowand Anderson's suggestion, said that the work in the 
School of Applied Art was started with the intention of 
educating young men. not only in architectural design and 
draughtsmanship, but also, and largely, with the definite 
policy of teaching those desirous of preparing themselves 
thoroughly for the design of jewellery, furniture, stained 
glass, decoration, etc. That that policy had been carried 
out they might in that exhibition see for themselves. Cer- 
tain critics, Town Councillors among them, had said that 
while they realised the excellent teaching given in the 
school, they were of opinion that the school was too much 
of an architectural academy, and that the course of in- 
struction give in the architectural orders and styles was 


too prolonged and uninteresting for those who hoped to 


devote themselves to the allied or applied arts. Putting 
aside the wonderful results achieved by the architectural 
students of such a comparatively small school in compe- 
tition with the students of all the other architectural schools 
in the kingdom, surelv, in the first place, the director was 
the man to say how and what instruction should be given 
in order best to prepare the student for his work, and he 
was sure that those who had prepared for any of the 
applied arts in that school would realise what a benefit ihe 
teaching had been to them. Further, it should be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of architectural students never 
engaged in the practice of architecture, but were diverted 
to the drawing office of furniture makers, glass stainers, 
silversmiths, etc. ; and their preliminary training formed the 
very best groundwork for good design in these arts. If 
those specially interested in the numerous applied arts de- 


sired efficient teaching in these arts, teaching on the principle 
originally laid down, given by those in the.active practice 
of the work they taught, money. must be spent, and if tho 
purse-strings were held too tight they should not blame those 
in.control of the school if they could not give all the 
teaching each individual student should. get. . Professor 
Baldwin Brown. in seconding Mr. Hunter Crawford's pro- 
posals, said that he at first had the impression that archi- 
tecture bulked too largely in the work of that school, but 
it was interesting to see how the school had worked steadily 
in ‘the direction of study of the various industrial. arts. 
There was, he thought. room for further development in 
that direction. and also that more accommodation and 
appliances were required. Everything in Conrettion with 
art education was in the crucible, and по one knew exactly 
what would come out, but и would be a thousand ре» 
if the traditions of that school shopld: now be allowed to 
drop. The motion was adopted.- The members thereafter 
inspected the exhibits. | ۱ 
— ——— 9.9 eo x 
BUILDING NEWS. 

THE Abergavenny Board of Guardians have decided upon 
building a rew workhouse. | E | 


P ъ м 


THE erection of a new school at a cost of £2;506 is being 
considered by the Hawick School Board.  . SENE 


Ir is announced that the Great Western Railway Station at 
Snowhill, Birmingham, is to be rebuilt at ari expenditure of | 
0,300,000. n жағар 


THE Birkenhead Guardians decided at their last meeting to 
establish a laundry at the workhouse, at a cost of about. 


رک 
AT last week's meeting of. Maesteg Urban District Council‏ 


plans were passed for a new reading-room and library in 
Coronation Terrace. 5 p.74 


AT Beaufort Street five blocks of working.class dwellings are 


. to be erected by the Chelsea Borough Council at an estimated 
cost of 249.532. TI s ene tne 


THE new Central Police Office, Glasgow, is to be commenced - 
about March next at a cost of 436.500, from plans by the 
Ci Engineer’ ее әле тен руын 


_А SCHEME is on foot to enlarge the Galashiels Municipal 


Buildings at a cost of some £4,000, from the designs of Mr. 
John Hall, architect. Ак сак 5 


E! با‎ ou ` ФО 3 


Ат the last meeting of thé Bridlington’ Town Council, it 
was decided to erect a refuse destructor in the district, on. 
a site to be selected later. ЭСИ 


THE new church of St. Thomas, Polepark, Dundee, which has 


‚ been erected at a cost of £4,800, was opened on Monday. 
` Accommodation is provided for 800 worshippers -> 


THE Southport Corporation have obtained the sanction of the 
Local Government Board to borrow £2,000 for. the construc- 
tion of open-air baths, which will be situate at Crowlands. 


In the extension at Portsmouth Dockyard: a new steam fac- 


tory is to be one of the principal features. This building 
will cost nearly £200,000, and ali the engineering work of 
the yard will be centred in it. 


. THE new Isolation Hospital at Hendon-was opened last week. 


The buildings. which have cost £7,500, provide fourteen beds, - 
administrative block, nurses’ rooms, laundry, etc., and were 
designed by Mr. J. A. Webb, engineer to the Council, . 


A coop Christmas box is surely the mansion and grounds to 
be presented to Miss Margaret Carnegie by her father. It is 
said to be worth two and a-half million dollars, and is situate 
in Fifth Avenue and Ninety-fourth Street, New York. Mrs. 
Camegie is credited as the architect. | 5 


THE memorial stones of the new Baptist church and schools 
which are to be erected in Bearwood Road, Smethwick, were 
laid last Saturday. The church, which is estimated to cost 
‚63.500, will accommodate 500 worshippers, whilst the 
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school buildings are estimated to cost £1,270. At present 
it 18 proposed to proceed with the erection of the schools, 
which will be used as a church until the scheme is completed. 


THE foundation stones of the Rhymney (Mon.) new cottage 
hospital (situate near the railway station) were laid on Satur- 
day. The building, which is in-the hands of Messrs. W. 
Williams & Sons, New Tredegar and Bargoed, the architect 
being Mr. Llewellyn Smith (Messrs. Llewellyn Smith & 
Davies), Aberdare, is estimated to cost £2,285. The site was 
given by the Rhymney Iron Company in commemoration of 
the coronation, 


THE new Alexandra Theatre, Hull, which has accommodation 
for 3,000 playgoers, was opened on Friday. The building is 
Renaissance in stvle, and is built of red brick with terra-cotta 
dressings. As smoking will be permitted, the ventilation cf 
the building has been specially studied, Tobin tube inlets, 
ind Boyle’s air-pumps being used, in addition to the sliding 
roof. The building being bounded on three sides by streets, 
the means of exit were easily provided, and are as а matter 
of fact in excess of the County Council requirements. 


А COMMTITEE of the Barrow Town Council last Friday re- 
commended the promotion of a Bill in Parliament for sanc- 
tion to build a bridge from Barrow to Walney Island accord- 
ing to plans submitted by Sir Benjamin Baker. The pro- 
bable cost will be £124,000, which will mean a threepenny 
rate. Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim have agreed to 
guarantee a third of the deficit annually, as the bridge will 
connect Barrow with Vickerstown North and Vickerstown 
South. The bridge will cross a deep water tidal channel. 


A NEW board school in N. Montrose Street. Glasgow, was 
opened on Monday. On the ground floor is the central hall, 
96 feet long and 28 feet wide, the main infant-room and eight 
class-rooms. On the first floor are ten class-rooms, and on 
the second floor are three class-rooms, drawing and cast room, 
chemical and physical laboratories, and a well-equipped gym- 
nasium. In the basement there is a manual instruction room 
for fifty scholars. Apart from the laboratories, etc., there is 
accommodation for 1.376 scholars. The heating and ventil- 
lating are mechanical, being on the propulsion system, and 
the whole building is lighted by electricity. 


AT a meeting of the Shipley District Council this week, it was 
decided to make application to the Local Government Board 


for power to borrow £13,000 for the purchase of a site and: 


the erection thereon of new public offices. Mr. R. Lindley 
(chairman of the.Finance Committee) said the Council agreed 
to acquire the Manor House estate, upon which stand the 
present offices, in 1897, for £3,300, but the purchase had not 
yet been completed. It was now proposed to proceed with a 
building scheme, which would include public baths. The 
present scheme was only part of what must eventually be à 
larger scheme. 


AT the last meeting of the Norwich Town Council, the 
following schemes for extending the city asylum at an esti- 
mated cost of £9,000 were recommended :—(1). To pro- 
vide accommodation for 44 additional beds on the female 
side of the Asylum for epileptic patients. (2). To provide 
additional day-room accommodation proportionate to the 
above increase in the dormitory accommodation for female 
patients. (3). To extend the dining hall so as to accom- 
modate 4oo patients instead of 3oo patients. (4). To pro- 
vide additional sanitary conveniences, bath-rooms, and lava- 
tories on the female side. Also that the plans for the pro 
posed extensions of the Asylum be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Lunacy Commissioners for their 
approval; and that the Finance Committee be instructed 
to present a report to the Council as to the manner in which 
the money required for the proposed extensions of the 
Asylum should be raised. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue Lyceum Theatre is to be put up to auction. 


THIEVES have stripped the roof of the Bethnal Green mortuary 
of its lead. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has offered £13.000 for a branch free library 
at Liverpool, and also 410.000 to defray the cost of the 
erection of a memorial to James Watt. 


MESSRS. ORENSTEIN & KoPPEL, the well-known manufac- 
turers of railway plant of Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
E.C., have sent out a dainty little memo tablet as a pleasant 
reminder of Christmas to their friends and customers. 


THE Great Eastern Railway Company have under consicera- 
tion a scheme for the construction of a light railway through 
North Essex, to start from Elsenham station to Cambridge 
— passing through Henham. and Thaxted. The proposal 
has been on foot for the past three or four vears, but there 
is now every likelihood of its being carried into effect before 
very long. 


Tue Clark Trustees have agreed to erect and equip a sculp- 
ture section in connection with the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
The late Mr. John Clark. advocate. directed the residue 
of his estate to be disbursel in the promotion of learning. 
and the fine arts, and on the object now contemplated Y 
is estimated they will spend between £6.000 and £7,000. 


AT the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Employers, held in Leeds on Thursday week, Mr. 
John Dawson, of Huddersfield. was chosen President, and 
Mr. E. Good. of Hull, was elected Vice-President. There 
was a large attendance of members. It was reported that 
the finances of the Association were іп a healthy condition, 
and that a good feeling existed between the employers and 
the operatives. The annual dinner was fixed to take place 
at Sheffield on 15th January. 


AN application having been made to the Local Government 
Board by the Stafford Town Council for additional borrowing 
powers in regard to waterworks extensions, a public inquiry 
was held on Monday at the Guildhall. Already 47.000 had 
been borrowed, and the application was for power to borrow 
another 5,000, and a sum in addition for extending the mains 
on the Styche Field Estate, which was being laid out by 
Messrs. Sieman & Co. ‘Fhe inquiry was purely formal, no 
opposition being raised. 
афф е 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Swindon, Wilts., is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland & Brother. of Man- 
chester. 


THE inhabitants and tenantry on the Middleton Estate at 
Settrington, near Malton, instructed Messrs. Wm. Potts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers. Leeds, to make and fix a new 
eight days hour-striking clock, showing the time upon onc 
large external dial, in Settrington Church Tower. as 4 
memorial to the memory of the late Dowager Lady ۵ 
Middleton, the same to be fixed at an early date. 


On the 2oth ult, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince Edward and Prince Albert. formally set 
in motion a large chiming clock which had ‘been erected in 
commemoration of His Majesty's Coronation. The clock 
the parish church of Dersingham, near Sandringham. ۳ 
and chimes were made by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, to the general designs of 
Lord Grimthorpe. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES, ۱ 


AROHITEOTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
he best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. See next Issue. 


T | 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW 
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THE RAMSGATE TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND 
FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


‚М our last issue we announced the winners in this contest, 
selected by the assessor, Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 
The drawings have been on view at Ramsgate, where we jour- 
neyed to inspect them. We made the following notes, which 
we would have published last week, but they were unavoidably 
crowded out. 

The first place has been won by Mr. S. D. Adshead, 46, 
Great Russell Street, London; the second by Messrs. Hall, 
Cooper & Davis, 11, Gray’s Inn Square; the third by Mr. 
Richard Holt, 45a, Dale Street, Liverpool. Mr. Hare added 
two as specially commended for merit, and these are by 
Messrs. ‘Woodhouse & Willoughby, King Street, Manchester, 
and Mr. Henry V. Ashley, 50, Berners Street, London. 

The designs submitted number no less than seventy- 
two. After spending a day in examining them we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Hare on his well-thought-out verdicts. His 
task has been no light one. There was the great number 
he had to choose from, and there are many conceptions of 
excellent quality among those left out, which must have given 
Mr. Hare much anxious analysis in the weighing of their 
merits before he. arrived at his conclusions.. We have only 
one regret to express, and-it is that we find, in the town, the 
Corporation have, for the present, abandoned the building, in 
deference to a large section of ratepayers, who hold that its 
erection is unwarranted by the wants of the neighbourhood. 
But those well qualified to judge of the situation still hope 
that ultimately—say, in a couple of years—Mr. Adshead's fine 
design may yet be undertaken. We do trust this will be so, 
for there is no punishment more keen to an architect than 
when, after having justly and brilliantly won a well-fought com- 
petition, the promoters give up the scheme. | 

The function of a professional reviewer at a competition 
is more to go over the ground followed by the assessor and 
arrive at an opinion on his award—to see if there are any 
reasons for differing from it—rather than give descriptions cf 
the plans to readers who have not seen them. Because it is 
not possible to convey verbally to the mind the picture of a 
plan except by an elaborate undertaking far beyond the scope 
of printing space, and intricate to follow. In the birth of a 
design all hangs on what is.chosen as the main starting item, 
as that affects all else which follows, like the first three moves 
in chess. | 

The disposition of the first prize design starts with the idea 

of putting the assembly hall in the middle, top lighted and 
placed lengthways parallel to the front; on the right of which 
is the main entrance to schools, and on the left the free library. 
From this has grown, in a very cleverly managed way, a com- 
pact square block, On it has followed an effective and 
simple first floor arrangement, in which all the rooms give 
on a four-sided corridor round the centre open court, lighting 
the assembly hall and part of free library below. The eleva- 
tions, in red brick and stone dressings, are happily conceived, 
and show what original and fresh effects can be evolved from 
English Eighteenth Century by an expert at it. The roofs 
are slate, quarter pitch. The drawings are executed in excel- 
lent “competition style "—just enough detail indicated and 
no time wasted on mere superfluous niggling. 
‚ The second prize starts its scheme with the news and maga- 
zine rooms thrown into one fine central hall, into which the 
lending library also serve the lenders, so there is no lenders’ 
lobby. Off the entrance passage are the committee room, 
librarians’ room, etc. On the right is the school entrance, 
with the assembly hall occupying the centre of the side eleva- 
tion. This works out a very different disposition of the ground 
floor. The first floor groups round a centre court, top lighting 
the large library hall below. The elevations, in a free classic, 
we like very much. This design has very great ability, and is 
a good second. | | 

The third prize puts for its top-lighted centre the lending 
library, lengthways and parallel to the news room, which is 
in the middle of the front elevation, with entrances to library 
and schools respectively right and left of it. Weighing one 
thing against another, this design runs the second prize 
remarkably close, 


The two commended designs deserve the honour. They 
lost higher places mainly on points of fitness in some of the 
features. Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby give the whole: 
of the front on ground floor to the free library, and the 
assembly hall is at back with entrances at each side for girls 
and boys respectively. ‘The entrance to the free library is in 
the centre of the front. There is no main entrance to the 
schools, which are on two floors above, grouped round a 
centre area. As the site has ample space a second floor seems 
uncalled for. Mr. Henry V. Ashley's design is an original 
and bold idea. If the details of the requirements could have 
all fitted well into the fine skeleton the result would have been 
very good indeed. The idea works rhythmically round a 
central open court, into which projects a fine staircase. The 
caretaker's residence is at too good a spot and too cut off. 
The position of the lavatories for the library staff is not happy. 
But despite these and other shortcomings of a similar descrip- 
tion, we cannot help admiring the general idea of this 
conception, which is no doubt the point which weighed with 
Mr. Hare in his decision to give it honourable mention. 

Among the remaining designs there are some which must 
have given Mr. Hare much thought before he saw his way to 


eliminating them. No. 56 is a beautifully executed set. It is 


evidently by an able man. The plan is out of the running, but 
the elevational treatment, in red brick and plaster, is very 
good, and the charming drawings, although in an extremely 
fine line, are singular through their showing as powerfully as 
the most up-to-date thick-lined effect. No. 38 is a good plan. | 
Everything very frankly met. A kind of plan where people 
can find their way about. The free library part is especially 
good. The elevations are rigidly economical, but they have | 
good proportion, and we doubt if Mr. Hare put it aside cn 
that account, seeing how all have had to place a great strain 
on the estimated figure by reason of the bulk of accommoda- 
tion named in the conditions. We are inclined to think it 
is because of the double-wing arrangement on plan, 
though this secures fine light and ventilation not 
obtainable any other way. No. 26 goes in for a 
very original start with an obtuse angle suggested by the site, 
but as this is not at the corner of a street the motive is not 
obvious except for effecting a very clever entrance arrange- 
ment. One can see by the drawings that this design comes 
from an able hand. The theme recalls a design by a well- 
known architect published in recent years. If it was prigged 
then it has been done by a very daring person, but if both 
are from the same architect then it is an added compliment to 
Mr. Adshead that he has had such an admittedly strong 
designer in the contest against him. No. 45 has a charming 
elevation, Red brick and stone in rather Italian feeling. The 
love of the artist permeates it throughout. Unless we are 
mistaken we fancy it to be the work of a young man who will 
do good things. No. 32 has a striking elevation in rather 
Elizabethan classic. No. 6 is another design evidently done 
by a strongly artistic temperament. Many would think the 
elevation the best sixth. No. 35 is a very ambitious design. 
It is on four floors. The conception shows a trained and 
able mind, which makes us wonder why he chose a somewhat 
foreign type of plan. Тһе elevations, on the other hand, show 
good English feeling in a free form of Renaissance. | 

In conclusion, we would like to again express an earnest 
hope that the citizens of Ramsgate may ultimately see their. 
way to build. Granting that the scheme is too large fur their 
town alone, there is the whole of the Isle of Thanet to be 
consideréd in the future. Small technical schools are by 
necessity extravagant and inefficient, and many we know of in 
small towns are frankly a mere farce. ‘To have one genuine 
institution at Ramsgate, instead of a pigmy caricature in each 
town on the Isle, is a sound solution. The railway and tram 
conveniences make this quite feasible. 


There is another point we are tempted to mention. 16 
would be easy to show by clear figures that the architectural 
profession have spent out of their own pockets much over 
£1,000 in their response to this invitation to compete. There 
1s no conclave of brain workers who enjoy an intellectual fight 
more than architects, and all they ask of the outside public is 
that the legitimate winner shall derive the benefit of it. 


Gree )تس سس یتسه‎ perc mama 


Тне Halesowen District Council has obtained Parlianten- 
tary sanction to borrow £95,000 to construct a light railway 
between Stourbridge and Birmingham. ‘The work is to be 
completed within three years. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


s THEY are the natural, spontaneous, correlative, and con- 

cordant embellishments of a constricted, lofty-shadowed, 
' public thoroughfare of inspiring and fruitful historic name.” 
It would not be easy to go one better than that as argument 
for the retention of Mr. Starkie Gardner's Lombard Street 
signs. We have a good many constricted thoroughfares 
for which correlative and concordant embellishments would 
be nice, but grandmotherly legislation generally bars the 
way to the production of quaint effects in our streets. We 
have known a charmingly artistic picture dealers sign with- 
drawn " by order" in one part ot the city, whilst a flaringly 
vulgar public-house sign was permitted to disfigure the road- 
way in another. [t would be better to encourage private 
enterprise in art than to make one whole street a single 
exception in artistic appearance. But Sir Geo. Birdwood 1s 
a picturesque pleader. 


WHETHER it be true or not that the Vicar of Portsmouth's 
death is to be traced to the shocking state of the vaults below 
the parish church, we can testify to the abominable odour we 
have had to endure from the foul condition of a church in 
North Wales, which rendered it obviously unfit for the uses 
of the public. It is said that the Rev. D. C. West Darnall 
was much interested in the restoration of his church, which 
was undertaken by Winchester College. The vaults below 
the ancient cbancel proved to be in such a shocking state that 
the church was closed during the restoration by order of the 
medical officer of health. | 


THE first of Мг. Aston Webb’s promised “ At Homes” as 
president of the В.Г.В.А. will be held at 9, Conduit Street. 
next Monday. from 8.30 to 11. А collection of drawings of 
the late Mr. J. F. Bentley will be on view during the evening. 


SOME years ago we illustrated a cleverly designed sketching 
caravan for Mr. Louis Fagan, which our readers may remem- 
ber. This gentleman died in Florence on Monday. Mr. 
Fagan was chief assistant under the late Mr. G. W. Reid at 
the British Museum, in the print department. Не retained 
this position for some years under the present Director, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, and then retired on account of ill-health. Since 
then he lived principally in Florence. Mr. Fagan was the 
author of “ The Art of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. as illustrated 
by the various collections in the British Museum," " Collectors' 
Marks," * A Handbook to the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings," and other works on art subjects. He wrote a “ Life of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi,” a biographical work which brought him 
a complimentary letter from the late Mr. Gladstone. He 
possessed considerable skill as a draughtsman and painted a 
number of water-colour pictures. He was a good judge of 
prints, and his various books оп William Woollett, the en- 
graver, and other subjects, and his numerous papers read 
before learned societies, were receivd with considerable 
interest. Mr. Fagan was a J.P. of the county of Middlesex. 


THE Daily Chronicle thinks it a mistake to have exhibited 
the results of Mr. Arthur Evans’ excavations at Knossos. 
in Crete, as a side-show at the R.A. winter exhibition. We 
think. however, it is a very good place and opportunity. 
Those who are really interested will not be the losers, and 
as for the rest—it does not matter. 


MUNICIPAL enterprise is now developing in the direction 
of increasing the attractiveness of towns, and in this respect 
Swansea appears to be well in the running. The sub-com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the matter, having visited 
the chief holiday resorts, have sent in a report. In this 
they recommend improvements at the Victoria Park, in- 
cluding the erection of two park-keepers cottages. a refresh- 
ment pavilion. pavilions for footballers and cricketers, en 
пол and glass pavilion. fitted as a winter garden, about 
300 ft. by 200 ft., and by the side. a pavilion suitable for 
eistedfoddau ; that a promenade pier be carried out into the 
bav at the slip for a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 
with refreshment pavilion. shelters, kiosks. landing stage. 
ete., the approach to the pier to be through the winter 
gardens and over the Mumbles Road and railway by а 
bridge. Тһе sub-committee states that no estimate of the 
first cost of these works has been prepared. nor of the 
probable annual expense that would be incurred. The report 
alludes to the enterprise shown by the authorities of the 
resorts visited in advertising, and recommends that a sum 


not exceeding £500 be judiciously expended in 1903. 
Should the Council and ratepayers be disposed to favour- 
ably entertain the recommendations submitted, it is sug- 
gested that the railway and tramway companies be asked to 
co-operate. The report also deals with the question of 
holiday entertainments in the parks, stating that the past 
experience should lead the Council to decide to provide 
entertainments fur the parks themselves, and not allow any 
person to make a profit out of the business. 


A STRONG objection was raised to the new Camberwell Baths 
by certain of the ratepayers on Tuesday week, when Colonel 
Hepper. the Local Government Board inspector, held an 
Inquiry into the application to borrow money for their erection. 
The assessor in the recent competition, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, 
appeared in support of the scheme, accompanied by the 
architect, Mr. G. Harding Payne. The objectors seemed to 
think that the rates would soon be too heavy to be borne, and 
urged the substitution of more small bathing establishments. 
The official reply pointed out that the luxurious and expensive 
portion of the baths helped to pay for the deficit on the 
cheaper sorts. 


А NEW fire-escape. patented by Mr. W. Н. Riley, is on 
view at 6, Whitefriars Street, E.C. The object of the 
arrangement is to provide a fire-escape which shall be avail- 
able at every window of everv floor in even a large building. 
The escape proper consists of a wire ladder with iron rungs, 
to the back of which, that is between it and the building, 
is attached a canvas fire-shoot. This is provided with a 
number of openings level with the windows of the building, 
through which access can be gained to the ladder; the 
canvas at these openings overlaps in such a way that a 
person who has entered at one of the higher ones and has 
fainted or lost his footing cannot slip out at one of the 
lower ones, but slides safely down to the bottom of the 
shoot. To permit the escape to be used at any window 
at which it may be required, it is hung from a support 
which runs on rollers inside a slotted conduit fixed hon- 
zontally to the top of the building in such a way that 14 
can be traversed along by means of ropes to the vertical 
row of windows where it can be most advantageously 
employed. 


Tue Architectural Association of Ireland's first general meet- 
ing of the second half of the session 1902-1903 was held tn 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, on Tuesday. Mr. F. G. Hicks 
presided, and there was a fairly good attendance. An interest- 
ing lecture was delivered by Mr. Matthew Fortescue on the 
subject of “Iron and Steel Construction." The lecture was 
illustrated by numerous photographic views, and the building 
of bridges was specially dealt with, On the motion of Mr. 
M'Carthy, City Architect. seconded bv Mr. Herbert Sykes, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer. 

A LECTURE on “ Mosaic Work” was delivered by Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend on Monday evening, at a meeting 
the Liverpool Architectural Society. The. discourse. which 
was illustrated by lantern views, was exceedingly interesting. 
Mr. Townsend dealt fairly fully with mosaic work among 
the Romans and its gradual adoption in the decorating of 
churches and cathedrals throughout Europe. There was 4 
large attendance, and at the close a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the lecturer. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Jas. Hewitt. architect, of 
Liverpool, who died last Friday; also of Мг. W. A. ۰ 
Arundell, C.S.L., M.S.A., consulting architect to the Assam 
Government. 


Mr. James Foster WADMORE (elected Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1865) died on Saturday morning at Tonbridge їп 
his 81st year. He was a member of several archaeological 
societies, an was a former Master of the Skinners Company. 
He designed and erected the first chapel at Tonbridge School, 
of which he was a governor for many years. 


BROOMFIELD, an estate of 54 acres at Palmer's Green, with a 
17th century mansion. has been secured by the action of the 
Southgate Urban District Council as an open space at a cost 
of £25,000. 


We understand that the bricks and mortar of the Royal 
Aquarium will be levelled about the end of March, and it 
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seems still uncertain whether Mrs. Langtry's Imperial Theatre 
1s to disappear or not. 


St. James's HaLL has been sold, and it 1s understood that after 
the end of July it will be handed over to a syndicate to build a 
modern and luxurious hotel on the site. ۱ 


AMoNGsT schools of art that in Crouch End Hill, Hornsey, 
makes a brave shew with its 270 students, who have contri- 
buted to the annual exhibition this week over 1,000 designs, 
drawings, models, etc. The Middlesex County Council have 
half the representation on the committee of management, and 
subsidise the school. Mr. F. H. Swinstead is the head-master. 


FREEZING mud seems likely to help contractors out of some 
of their difficulties. One of the plans presented to the Penn- 


` Sylvania Railroad Tunnel Commission for consideration pro- 


poses a remarkable method to keep the mud of North and 
East Rivers in a stable condition while tunnels through it are 
being constructed. It is proposed to make use of the freezing 
system, which has already proved so successful in driving 
vertical shafts for mining and other purposes. The plan also 
includes a. pile foundation, which would serve as a permanent 
support to the finished tube, whether the latter be of steel or 
masonry. 


THE scaffolding, which has encumbered the Parthenon for the 
last four years, has at last been removed, says the Daily 
Chronicle, and the magnificent temple, which was shaken so 


severely by the earthquake of 1894, has been restored to view. 
The cost of the work is estimated at about £5,000, which has 
‚all been defrayed by the Greek Government, in spite of various 


offers of pecuniary aid from France and America. The 


_Erechtheion is now in course of restoration, and it has been - 
suggested that the British Museum might take this oppor- 


tunity of giving back to Greece the missing caryatid, carried 
off by Lord Elgin, and replaced by a terra-cotta copy. 


For cheapness, warmth, and general utility a residence of the 
“ round-house " variety is, according to the Zdlustrated Scientific 
News, greatly to be preferred to the ordinary regular structure. 
Such a house has been built for Mr. Barber Starkey at Knock 
Shannock, in Scotland, to be used as a shooting lodge. In 
appearance it is by no means ugly, is embellished with bay 
windows and covered porches, and is a most comfortable 
dwelling. Mr. Starkey’s house is two-storeyed. and the centre 


Һа! has a gallery around it giving access to the bedroom. The 


roof is conical and is surrounded by a lantern which gives 
light to the hall. Kitchens, stables, etc., are built on the 
same plan. | 
— — P 
COMPETITIONS. 


THE Competition Reform Society write their members as 
follows :—“ Dear біг,-Ке competition for proposed town hal! 


and municipal buildings at High Wycombe. Bucks. The 
committee disapproves of the existing conditions of the above, 


but is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same. You are 
requested to abstain from competing unless you receive a 
further communication to the effect that the conditions have 
been satisfactorily revised. The clause objected to is :—' The 
President of the R.I.B.A. or some architect to be nominated by 
bim will be asked to make these awards according to his 
judgment ; but the Corporation do not undertake to carry out 
any designs and reserve the right to select for erection any 
set of designs (whether awarded a premium or not) they them- 
selves prefer.” So the Corporation, after seeking the judy- 
ment of a qualified arbitrator, feel it desirable to specifically 
safeguard themselves against his decision in case it might not 
jump with their own fancy. “ They themselves” must “ pre- 
fer” a design in order to make it acceptable. This sounds 
very risky, for they may be quite as ignorant in the ruling 
majority as is the London County Council as to art in build- 
ings or bridges! 


On 26th December we published the award in the Glasgow 
Corporation housing scheme competition for the Kennyhiil 
lands, which provided for the erection of 700 workmen’s dweil- 
ings at a cost of £100,000, in dwellings of one, two, and three 
apartments at an annual rental of £5, £8, and £12 105. 
Now we hear that the scheme is not to go ahead, which will 
entail much disappointment. Promoters of competitions 
ought to make the awards to architects in such a manner as 


to cover these sort of contingencies. The premiums might 
well be awarded only to the second and third placed designs, 
letting the carrying out of the work be the sole prize for 
the author of the first design, but with a special proviso cf, 
say, 114 per cent. in case of the work not being carried out. 
In the case of a large job like this Glasgow housing scheme 
rerhaps half that percentage might be enough. 


THE designs (5) for the new Technical School at Chorley, 
proposed to be erected by the Corporation, have been adjudi- 
cated upon, and the premiums were awarded as follows :— 


First (4,50). Mr. Joseph Smith, 24. Richmond Terrace. Black- 
buin ; second (£25), Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, Man- 


chester; third (£10), Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, Black- 


burn. 


THE pla. s 1ece.ved in competition for the proposed municipal 


buildings and free library at Barry were exhibited at Hannah 
Street Schools last week (а collection of до designs). The 
library will be erected at the corner of Tynewydd Road and 
Wyndham Street, in the central portion of Barry Dock, and 
the cost of 28,000 will be defrayed by Mr. Carnegie. The 
municipal buildings will adjoin and occupy the whole of the 
corner as far as the offices of the Barry Herald in Holton 
Road. Mr. Carnegie has been notified that work on the free 
library will be in hand within two months. It will be remem- 
bered that the first premium (£150) for the winning design 
was awarded to Messrs. C. E. Hutchinson & E. Harding 
Payne, of 11, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


THERE vere twelve competing architects for the new Govern- 
ment offices for the District of Columbia, all citizens of the 
United States. The Board of Award consisted of the Engi- 
neer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Captain 
Biddle. the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, Mr, Burn- 
ham, Mr. Peabody, апа Mr. Post. They selected; Messrs. 
Cope & Stewardson, of Philadelphia, as architects for the 
building, which is to cost about £200,000 sterling. and the 
site in E Street and Square 255 another £100,000. The style 
of the building will be Classic, based upon the English Renais- 
sance. 


THE premium of 2.000 rupees (nearly £200) offered by the 
Committee of the Queen Victoria Memorial for the best design 
for a clock tower and canopy, to be erected at Allahabad, 
India, has been awarded to Mr. R. F. Sherar (chief assistant 
to Mr. Peter L. Henderson), 122, George Street, Edinburgh. 


AN attempt is now being made, says the Woodworker, to 
organise a rew style in furniture and house decoration. 
France has had Louis Quatorze and cther styles, not forgetting 
that of the First Empire. It is proposed by a prominent 
variety merchant, or universal provider, who keeps a colossal 
bazaar in the Montmartre district, to open a competition for 
the purpose of creating a style, “ Troisiéme République.” 
The competition will be thrown open to all artists and t» 
artistic cabinet-makers and to house decorators. Skilled 
workmen in the furniture trade can also compete. A sum cf 
04,000 is also to be divided in prizes by the organiser of the 
competition, who is one of the wealthiest men in Paris. 
Furthermore, he guarantees to run in the trade all the articles 
of furniture or ornamentation made from the prize designs 
and plans, and he will pay the winners percentages on the sales 


of their creations. 
ووو‎ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RUTHERGLEN LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DETAIL OF DESIGN BY | 
JAS. SALMON AND SON, ARCHITECTS, GLASGOW. 
We now illustrate the clever detail drawing of this excellent 
design. 


FISHERS' HILL IN WOKING. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE RT. HON. GERALD 
BALFOUR, M.P. 


E. L. LUTYENS. ARCHITECT. 


Standing on the edge of a somewhat steep declivity, and 
surrounded by a wide expanse of open heath covered with 
gorse and fringed with pines, Fishers’ Hill is well open to 
view on the approach side, but it cannot be well viewed below 
the hill slope, which is thickly covered with trees. Our views 
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are, therefore. the best we could get on the spot, but the house 
has some picturesque aspects which one cannot well show. 
The complete simplicity and quiet of the whole is very pleas- 
ing, and one realises at once that no attempt has been made 
at anything like an architectural display. When we enter the 
courtyard it is, however, apparent that the architect has dealt 
with liberal dimensions and laid cut his plans with an eye to a 
comfortable home. The north side of the courtyard is formed 
by the main building, the west side by the kitchen wing. the 
south side by the upper storey of the stable buildings, and the 
west side by a terrace wall which drops some 15 feet on the 
outer side to the garden below. This terraced courtyard com- 
mands views of a charming expanse of country. 

The principal staircase is enclosed by walls and has no 
balustrade enclosure, It opens up cut of a pleasant inner 
hall, the arrangement of which is suggested in our sketch. 
The dining room has a very agreeable effect of lighting. as the 
windows look out on either side to the covered spaces recessed 
from the garden terrace. 

. Though the garden is still new and the pergola was bare of 
growth when our sketches were made, the whole aspect of 
Fishers’ Hill is very homelike and pleasant, and before long 
it will stand complete as one of the most charming country 
homes which can be produced under the guidance of a real 
artist in a setting of delightful English landscape. By the 
courtesy of Lady Betty Balfour. our sketches are the result of 
two days' study of the house. 
T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


A BENEDICTINE CHAPEL IN YORKSHIRE. 


We give some sketches of the little church cf “Our Lady 
and St. Bernard,” which has been recently built to serve as 
the chapel for a congregation of Benedictine monks in the 
Church of England. Тһе monastery lies in an out-of-the-way 
place on the Yorkshire wolds, far away from the noise of rail- 
ways; the situation is an ideal one, cn a slope 300 feet up, 
encircled by other hills rising to 800 feet. The monks, who 
live a very strict and secluded and also a very industrious life, 
support themselves by farming and also by “art and handı- 
craft,” executing orders for church embroidery, metal work, 
wood carving, printing, etc. They are no mere amateurs, but 
properly trained workers in their several occupations and fully 
alive to present day artistic progress. The buildings are 
shortly to be enlarged by addition of new refectory and dormi- 
tory. The new church has been treated as simply as possible, 
all the internal walls being whitewashed and the barrel-roof 
painted white. Over the high altar is a large figure of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and for the altar in the narthex a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, seated, with the Holy Child, is being 
carved. Wrought iron gates are also being made for the west 
entrance of the choir. The architect of the church is Mr. 
John Hawes. All the building, including the choir stalls, has 
been done by local workmen. 

— e e ——————_ 


ADVERTISEMENT OBSTRUCTIONS. 


VERY amusing contest is going on at Cobham, Surrey. 
A hotel proprietor, owning a cottage which looks on 
to the railway, erected in the garden a placard advertising 
his hotel. The owner of the ground between the railway 
and the cottage garden objected to this placard—either on 
zsthetic or moral grounds—and erected a hoarding to screen 
it from view. Then the fun commenced. As soon as the 
screen was up “mine host” had the placard raised so 
as to show above it. A superstructure was then added to 
the screen. Again the placard was raised, this time with 
a flag nailed to it, and again the hoarding was added io. 
Then the elements entered the fray on behalf of the inn- 
keeper. Three times the hoarding was blown down by 
high winds, leaving the advertisement—flag and all—in full 
view. At last, in desperation, a very. elaborate structure 
has been erected. Stout beams were firmly fixed in the 
“ground, supported by strong struts, and, in order to lessen 
the wind pressure, only sufficient boards to hide the placard 
were used, leaving the bottom part open. The innkeeper 
has now changed his tactics. He no longer attempts to 
display his advertisement above the hoarding, but has placed 
the placard on the ground in such a manner as to show 
it below the boarding of the screen. Victory for the present 
remains with him. The contest has been followed with 
great interest by the regular passengers on the railway, and 
has been a capital advertisement for the hotel._—Dav/y 
Chronicle. 


. not earthed. 


THE FULHAM BATHS TRAGEDY, 


0 to the public interest manifested in the fatality 
on 23rd December, when W. Brown and W. A. Line 
are said to have lost their lives as the result of an electric 
shock, the adjourned inquest was transferred from the 
Coroners Court in Munster Road to Fulham Town Hall. 

Henry James Bell. a bookbinder. of 110, Dawes Road, 
said that on the day of the occurrence he was in the baths 
at half-past one. When putting on his vest his arm went 
up to the top of the partition. He seemed then to receive 
a blow as if from somebody in the next bath. Witness 
was about to resent what he thought was an insult, when 
he saw the iron pipe at the top. and suspected that he 
had received an electric shock, and did not desire to have 
any more. The lights were not turned on at the time. 

Mr. H. D. Pearson, of 27. Chancery Lane, said he was 
the architect of the building, and engaged Mr. Hilton John- 
son as consulting electrician, and the work was done by 
contractors. Witness prepared the specifications, and there 
were no alterations. Witness then detailed the erection of 
the buildings. The partitions were of slate. fixed by metal 
feet in concrete, and held together at the top by galvanised 
iron capping. and the iron tubes containing the electric 
wires rested on the capping. which was flanged and joined 
together. The waste pipe was of gun metal, and ran into 
the concrete floor, which rested on a basement of expanded 
steel. The electric fittings were all metal. The wires 
inside the tubes were insulated by rubber and silk. When 
he examined the place he found no defect. 

By Mr. Moyses: The baths were lighted by lamps which 
ran down from a wooden saddle over the partition between 
two baths. 

Do you say this is a safe system to adopt ?—Witness: 
Certainly, if my specification was carried out, it was safe. 

Mr. Moyses: To what do you attribute so much escape 
of this death-dealing current ?—-Witness: Some defect in 
the work, either wiring, or in the lamps, or in the fitting. 
He added that his consulting electrician was not present, 
but that a leakage had been discovered, he believed. 
through one of the lamps, but he could not say the cause. 
He considered the tube system the safest. Не believed 
they were wired length by length. 

Mr. Ram quoted from the Councils requirements that 
the connection should be "earthed." and witness said if 
they had been earthed no shock could have been received 
from the wires. 

Mr. F. H. Medhurst, consulting engineer, who had 
carried out the scheme for the electric lighting of the 
borough, said in his opinion the deceased suffered a shock 
from 165 volts. He had made an examination and found 
that the defect was in the connection between the wires 
and the lampholders to which they were attached. This 
was due to the fact that the specifications had not been 
carried out, and that the pipes containing the wires were 
| Had they been the defect could have been 
easily discovered. If the metal tubes were earthed therc 
could be no possible danger. 

In reply to further questions the witness said he would 
correct the defect by attaching a wire from the tubes to 
the waste pipe. The thing could be done for about a 
shilling. The leak might have been brought about by 
friction rubbing out the insulation. He did not admit that 
his evidence was an attempt to shift the blame from the 
Corporation to the contractors. They could not shift that 
which did not exist. 

If I put it to you that 8o per cent: of these tubes were 
earthed could you contradict it?—Not flatly, but I should 
say it was a fortuitous circumstance. 

Mr. E. A. Mitchell, for the firm which carried out 
the wiring, said what had been done was in accordance 
with the specification, with a few deviations in regard to 
the tubes, which received the sanction of the consulting 
engineer. He agreed with Mr. Medhurst that there was 
leakage, due, he thought, to moisture or shaking of the 
lamps. In his opinion the earthing had been carried out 
in accordance with the conditions as to fire. None of the 
deviations sanctioned would affect the matter before them. 
If his suggestion had been adopted there would have been 
continuous tubing. and no accident would have occurred. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott Ram, H.M. Electrical Inspector, who 
attended for the Home Office, said he had examined the 


place, and formed the opinion that the accident was due 


to insufficient earthing. As this case had received so much 
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Pu THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ === заз Р 
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and tiled roofs. Cost not to ex- 
ceed £2,000, including boundary 
walls. 

The conditions are as follows :— 
Drawings to be executed in ink to 
a scale of 8 inches to one foot, with 
one sheet of details of roof con- 
struction, and a sketch perspective. 
Approximate cost to be stated and 
method of obtaining same shown. 
Block plan to a scale of 16 feet to 
one inch, showing drainage, and 
having true north point indicated 
thereon. Drawings must bear no 
distinguishing remark, but have 
attached thereto a sealed envelope 
containing the author's, name and 
address, and must be delivered to 
the secretary on or before 19th 
March, 1903. Drawings must be 
sent flat. A student who is in arrear 
with his subscription is ineligible to 
compete. 

The award will consist of books 
or instruments to the value of 
43 35 to be selected by the suc- 
cessful competitor. The Council 
may give additional awards or with- 
hold the prize, in accordance with 
the number and merit of the de- 
signs received. 

----4--ө----- 


| E THE Great Pyramid at Gizeh, says 
O Е 2 2 correspondent of the Standard, 
A cottage hospital, with wards for men, women, and acci- | contains three times as much solid masonry ' as the 
dents; each ward to contain three beds. Bathrooms, lava- | Great Dam at Assouan, of which a short account was given in 
| tories, and earth closets to be provided. Waiting room, | No. 375, р. 177; and the stone for each work was cut from 
surgery, nurse's sitting and bed room, bath, lavatory, and Е.С. | the same quarries. Everyone of the huge blocks in the Great 
Kitchen, scullery, and usual offices, and two servants’ bed. | Pyramid had to be dragged to the river and carried down 600 
rooms. All the accommodation to be on the ground floor, | miles before it was hoisted into its place. As an achievement 
except the servants’ bedrooms, which may be on first floor of mechanical power, therefore, the Great Dam cannot com- 
(partly in roof if necessary). A detached mortuary to be pro- | pare with the Great Pyramid. 
vided. The site, which | 
is level and raised 3 ft. * | | . E 
above roadway, has а — 
frontage of 70 ft. north. | ۴ | 
to south, and 250 ft. 
west to east, the build- 224 | PLAN 
ing line being set back x | 
20 ft. There is a 
building on the north 
boundary with ancient 
lights up a height of 
10 ft. from the ground 
level, and 6 ft. in width, 
the building being 40 || 
ft. deep. Water supply 
from main in roadway ; 
provision to be made 
for storing and using 
rain water, and for dis- * 
posal of waste water 
from baths and sinks, 
etc. Materials, brick 7 Фара тсе 
with stone dressings СЗ BENEDICTINE CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 
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CENTRAL HOSPITAL SITES. 


THE question of hospital sites. which is ar much in the fer? 

Just at present, receives fresh attention in this weeks 
hunter of the Zrspriol. The aririe stars bx challenging ih? 
seemed’ recently made by a moróng newspaper that the site 
(d Westminster Hospital. which is less than an acre in extent. 
бап be sud at once for £.200.000. Passing 10 the general 
questio of sites. И points out that the in-patient and ۰ 
paient reg'sters of the London hos;4tais. when examined. 
preve that patients do not necessarily. if at ail. use the general 
Of Special hospital nearest to their piares cf residence. but. 
cu the * ۲ ۱ ۰, thev Meek relief at the hostal which. fr 
SOME FESSON Gr other. most commends itself to their confidence. 
Jo thee ry the we rng classes in a big гих like London must 
Decessar су seek treatment at the nearest hospital. berause 0 
Mier case both time and money are precicus. In practice 
there ма large population using the hospitals which attaches 
теле ammpeor'anre ws other considerations than those of tim? 
and money in the selection of a particular hospital. 

Ihe article then proceeds to consider the special case ¢ 
Si. Bartholomew's, which is the only hospital in the ۶ 
able to meet the whole of its expenditure out of the revenue 
Cenved from its invested property and assets. The Hospital 
has been authoritatively informed that for тару vears it has 
been Increasingly felt by the authorities cf St. Banholomew s 
Hospital that the institution is not keeping abreast of the 
tines. and that. in order to bring the efficiencv of the hospital 
up to a proper leve] rebuilding and extension are necessary. 
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For this purpose the authorities have two alternatives to con- 
sider: (1) removal to another site altogether, and to build 
thereon a new hospital of the best modern type, or (2) to 
acquire a portion of the site recently occupied by Christ's 
Hospital, and to rebuild St. Bartholomew’s on the combined 
sites. But no decision has heen reached in the matter up to 
the present. 

It is pointed out that a site of fifteen acres—that is, one of 
more than double the present area. including the recent land 
purchased—is available іп St. Luke's; that it is entirely sur- 
rounded by streets, and that a substantial portion of it 1s 
already the property of the governors of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. The remainder of the property on this site is owned 
by some City companies. and ought to be obtainable by St. 
Bartholomew's at reasonable prices. St. Luke's Hospital, 
which occupies some three and a half acres of the site, 15 
anxious to move into the country, and the remaining portions 
of the site are covered by slum and cheap buildings, so that 
the purchase of the whole area for the purposes of a new St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital should prove a blessing to Londoners 
in more ways than one. The site could be purchased and a 
thoroughly appointed new hospital built for some £750,000. 
The present site would sell for б1.750,000, leaving a million 
to invest, which would bring in an increased income cf at least 
£30,000 a year. 


PONTYPRIDD BRIDGE. 


A’ architects are about to compete for new public offices 
at Pontypridd, the following account of the Taff Bridge 


there will interest our readers :—This structure remained for. 


three-quarters of a century the largest arch in Britain, being 
placed second in 1831 by the construction of London Bridge. 
It is in many respects a remarkable structure, and it derives 
additional interest from the fact that it was designed and 
constructed by a young and almost self-taught mason at a 
time when little or nothing was known of the statics of 
the arch. 

William Edwards, its builder, was born in the parish of 
Eglwysilan in the year 1719. His opportunities for self- 
improvement were very meagre, and he lived on his mother's 
farm till he was about 18 years of age. At this period he 
was frequently employed in repairing the dry-stone fences 
on the farm, and acquired at a very early age the reputation 
of being more than usually skilful at this work. From a 
dry wall builder he gradually became a builder of houses, 
and while erecting a mill he accidentally became acquainted 
with the principles of an arch. About 1740 Edwards under- 
took the building of a large iron forge at Cardiff, and in 
1746, when 27 years of age, he entered upon his career 
as a bridge builder, and commenced the work which was 
to hand his name down to posterity. It had been decided 
to construct a bridge across the Taff at the site of the 
present structure, and Wm. Edwards was chosen to design 
and carry out the work. The contract price was 2500. 
The bridge consisted of three arches. and was greatly ad- 
mired both for neatness of workmanship and elegance of 
design. It stood for about two years, when it was destroyed 
by a flood. Edwards, having bound himself to maintain the 
bridge for a period of seven years, found himself under 
the necessity of erecting another. and profiting by his recent 
experience, he decided to span the river with a single 
arch, so as to allow a free passage to the flood. This arch, 
which Mr. Coventry tells us was completed in 1751, had a 
span of 140 ft. and a rise of 35 ft. Тһе arch was finished, 
but the parapets were not yet erected when, such was the 
pressure of the unavoidably ponderous work over the 
haunches, that it sprung up in the middle, and the key- 
stones were forced out. The failure of this bridge was a 
great blow to William Edwards. He once more altered his 
design. we are told. and whilst retaining the same span and 
rise. introduced the cylindrical openings in the spandrels 
in order to lessen the weight on the haunches of the arch. 
These cylindrical voids, which were known to the Romans, 
form a distinguishing feature of some of the bridges subse- 
quently built by Edwards. and though curiously enough it 
has been considered that he carried the principle "too far 
for beauty," it is generally admitted that the effect pro- 
duced at Pontypridd and Llandovery is extremely p'easing 
to the eye. 

The bridge was completed in 17355, and remained in con- 
stant use for over a century. Owing to the narrowness of 
the roadway and the steepness of the inclines, which could 
not be improved without endangering the stability of the 


bridge, it has beea superseded by a more commodious, 
though unfortunately less picturesque and less ingenious, 
fabric built in 1857, a few feet lower down the river, and 
which now serves for all heavy traffic. So steep are the 
gradients of Edwards' bridge that it was customary in pass- 
ing over it with a heavy load to attach a weight, which, 
on being drawn up the incline on one side of the bridge, 
acted as a brake to the vehicle descending on the opposite 
side. Тһе bridge has lately been provided with steps, апа 
is now available only for foot trathe. At the date of its 
construction Pontvpridd bridge stood seventh in point of 
size amongst the masonry arches of the world, and may 
claim first place in boldness of design by reason of its 
very slender arch ring. Amongst other bridges built by 
William Edwards are the bridge over the Usk. at Usk, 
Llandilo bridge. of three arches, Pontardawe, Bettws, Car- 
marthenshire, Llandovery (Dolauhirion), Wychtree bridge 
over the Tawy, above Morriston, ` Aberavon bridge, and 
Glasebury bridge, over the Wye, in Breconshire. William 
Edwards was often heard to say that he derived the greater 
part of his knowledge of masonry from the frequent study 
of the ruins of Caerphilly Casale. -In the opinion of Mr. 
Coventry and others Edwards was a born: engineer. “He 
succeeded under considerable difficulties in constructing an 
arch greatly exceeding in size anything of the kind pre- 
viously attempted in, this ‘country. and ‘it сап hardly be 
doubted that but for the lack of ‘an early education he 
would have found his way to the- front rank among the 
pioneers of the engineering profession." Не died in: 1789, at 
the age of 70, in his native parish of Eglwysilan, where he 
lies buried in the churchyard. · Mr. W. В. Coventry, 
M.I.C.E.. to whose highly interesting work we are indebted 
for the above story, deals minutely with the construction of 
the bridge, and his little volume is a welcome addition to 
engineering literature.—South Wales Daily News. 


— موم‎ 
LABOUR.* 


HE ratio of labour to material is an important factor in 
the calculation of the value of builder’s work, and good 
or bad artisans may frequently make the difference between 
profit and loss on a building. Idle and indifferent workmen 
always mean a loss to their employer, and this has been 
emphatically brought home to the writer after four years’ 
experience on Government works in the West Indies, whero 
it was found that the economy of execution wholly depended 
on the strict supervision of the negro. The British mechanic, 
however, is capable and energetic when he likes to exert 
himself, but trade unions have lessened the amount of his 
work, and by insisting upon a uniform rate of wages have 
reduced the good operative to the level of the indifferent 
one. This, and the risk which contractors run as a result of 
the various trades disputes, have caused 3 general advance 
in rates to meet contingencies. From 1865 to 1875 the 
general rise in the cost of builling in London was over 
12 per cent. while that between 1885 and now is assessed 
at 15 per cent. Within the last forty years workmens 
wages show a total increase of 80 per cent., and materials 
have risen in cost nearly 60 per cent. This increase may 
likewise be attributed to the building regulations now in 
force, and to the greater conveniences and ornamentation in 
present-day houses. | 
The following table shows the proportion which materials 
and labour bear to each other in the different trades :— 


| 


Proportion for Plant; Proportion for 
Trade. and Materials. | Labour 
| 
Excavator Т $5 2% is 11 
Drainage Work... ёз » $i 
Bricklayer T 3 | j 
Mason  .. = a 3 
Slater is 3 4 
Tiler ee 1 1 
Carpenter емі 4 4 
Joiner x 2 
Smith } } 
Plasterer .. ۳۹ 
Plumber .. = m 3 і 
Painter .. e T 4 | 
Glazier... ۳ Қ” 5 5 


*lrom “ How to Estimate,” by J. Т. Rea (Batsford), 
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Wages and hours alter according to locality, and, 1t may 
be added, according to strikes; but, generally speaking, the 
time is about nine or ten hours a day, and five or six hours 
`оп Saturday. This may be taken at, say, fifty hours рег 
week in summer, and forty-four in mid-winter. The trade 
unions are constantly dictating lesser hours and higher wages. 
The National Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain issue statements from time to time as to the con- 
dition of trade, showing the state of the labour market 
and comparative lists of the hours worked per week, and 
the rate of wages per hour in the various branches of the 
building trade throughout the United Kingdom. For the 
purposes of calculation, ten hours per day have been allowed 
in this work. 


The rates of wages in London may be taken as:— 
Per Hour. Per Day. 


Excavators s ... 7d. or 5s. rod. 
Bricklayers — ... ... 104. , 85. 4d. 
Labourers ... ... 6d. „ 55 od. 
Masons ... 45% ... 104.,, 85. 44. 
Paviors ... = ... od. , 7s. 64. 
Slaters ۰ " ... 114. , 05. 2d. 
Tilers... u e, 104. , 85. 44. 
Carpenters i54 S. 104. , 8s. 44. 
Joiners |... zs ... 104. „ 8s. 4d. 
Smiths ... p S. 104. , 8s. 44. 
Plumbers "m . 11d. , gs. 24. 
Plasterers TO ... 104. „ 8s. 4d. 
Painters es ... 04. „ 7s. 6d. 
Glaziers Ps e. 9d. , 7s. 64. 
Paperhangers ... ... 9d. , 7s. 64. 
Gasfitters E . 104. , 8s. Ad. 


The London radius, within which is the agreement as to 
wages and hours of labour between the Central Association 
of Master Builders of London and the various unions' opera- 
tives, is twelve miles, measured in a straight line from 
Charing Cross. This limit has been adopted by the Works 
Department of the London County Council. 

For overtime in London the following rates are admitted ; 
— From leaving-off time until 8 p.m. time and a quarter, 
from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. time and a half, after 10 p.m. double 
time. "The extra on Saturdays from leaving-off time until 
4 p.m. is time and a half, after 4 p.m. double time. 

For tide work the work in water or liquid mud is allowed 
as ordinary time and a third; work interrupted by tides is 
allowed as ordinary time and a half; and when work is in 
water and interrupted by tides double ordinary time will be 
allowed. The contractor finds water-boots without extra 
charge. 

Each mechanic will require a portion or the whole of a 
labourers time to attend upon him in supplying material, 
etc., to the spot. Two bricklayers will require one labourer 
or hodsman between them; a mason will require one 
labourer; a slater wants a labourer or boy; two carpenters 
or joiners need one labourer between them; two plasterers 
one labourer between them; and a plumber nearly always 
requires a boy. Painters work is often performed by a 
' labourer, as well as whitewashing. etc., which means a con- 
siderable saving. Taking down old walling and timbering 
can likewise be frequently done equally well by labourers. 


——— —— —— وچ 


ANT.QUITIES OF RHODESIA. 


N Buluwayo we have a typical colonial town aspiring to 
I becoming an important place in the future. Every- 
thing round it has the impress of newness, as, of course, 
must be the case in a country which ten years ago was under 
the sway of Lobengula and was overrun by his dusky hordes. 
But, unlike some parts of the Empire, Rhodesia has a past 
which is lost in the mists of antiquity, and which is only 
now having light shed on it by the enthusiastic researches 
of a few men on the spot. It has never attracted the atten- 
tion it merits from archeologists at home. Many people 
have read Mr. Rider Haggard's “ King Solomon's Mines " 
and “Allan Quatermaine,” but few have suspected that a 
substratum of truth underlies the romance of the records. 
It was the vague rumours of mighty stone-built structures 
and old workings for gold in the interior around which the 
stories were built. Though the reports were: regarded as 
mere travellers’ tales they have proved to be substantially 
accurate. I had read something before coming out of the 
remarkable ruins which are thickly scattered over Southern 
Rhodesia. Like many other things, however, they did not 
Jeave any definite impression on my mind. But after look- 


ing at the photographs and relics exhibited in the newly. 
formed Rhodesia Museum, hazy conceptions began to 
materialise, and I resolved to see something of the ruins. 

The Khami ruins are easy of access from Buluwayo, being 
but twelve miles distant, but I was told that I should start 
at Zimbabwe. where there are the most extensive and 
striking of the remains of past ages. Тһе way is through 
Gwelo and Selukwe. The railway is now completed to 
Gwelo, a hundred miles distant, and the coach takes 
travellers a hundred and twenty miles further to Victoria, 
which is some sixteen miles from Zimbabwe itself. The 
journey to Gwelo bv a construction train is tedious, and 
the country traversed is but little less monotonous than the 
Karoo. Though its iron buildings are not picturesque, 
Gwelo is finely situated. with some beautifully-wooded hills 
in the backgroünd, while between it and Selukwe even the 
bumping of the coach does not prevent the enjovment of 
the attractive scenery. The tree-clad hills and valleys are, 
indeed, a relief to the eye. They are at their best in 
November, covered as they then are with the verdure of 
spring. Selukwe is a trim little township overlooked by 
towering hills. and is the centre of the Rhodesian mining 
district, though one does not see much of the mines on 
the road. Beyond Selukwe the way lies for the most part 
over granite country, the landscape being diversified by 
kopjes crowned with boulders, by streams well supplied with 
water, and often by ranges of mountains looming in the 
distance. Victoria, the terminus of the coach route, is built 
on granite, and there is a mountainous tract of schist rocks 
between it and Zimbabwe, which has also a granite site. 
Indeed. the intervening sixteen miles is one of the most 
varied stretches I have seen in any part of South Africa. 

The Zimbabwe ruins are most picturesquely situated. 
The great kopje on which many of them are to be found 
shows precipitous faces of bare rock, which the builders 
have surmounted with considerable engineering skill It is 
crowned by great walls and huge granite boulders, which 
are overgrown with trees and bushes of all descriptions, the 
giant euphorbia attracting attention by its quaint appear- 
ance. There is another group of ruins on the ground below. 
It overlooks a narow valley which is divided by a small 
stream. The rugged hills on all sides, with the Bera Moun- 
tains in the distance, afford magnificent views in every direc- 
tion. But most striking of all. perhaps, is the prospect from 
Zimbabwe Hill itself, whence one may survey the great 
temple, with its background of boulder-strewn hills sur- 
rounded by wall after wall. with masses of stones where 
other walls once stood— structures which must have taken 
generations to rear and which have endured possibly for 
several thousands of years. On one point all authorities are 
agreed—that these massive works are not of Kafhr origin, 
and as it seems indisputable that the Kaffirs have been in 
the country for quite two thousand years, the remarkable 
buildings must be of an antiquity respecting which the 
archeologist may well speculate. | 

I am informed that the ruins in all parts of this region 
are of much the same type, consisting of dressed granite 
blocks, placed without mortar in even courses. At 
Zimbabwe the walls of the great temple still stand thirty 
feet high, and in some parts they are fifteen feet thick at 
the base. The building is roughly circular or elliptical in 
shape, and about three hundred feet in length. Round the 
wall to the south are two rows of stone of a carefully exe 
cuted zig-zag pattern. The three entrances are all towards 
the north, and are simply gaps in the wall, which 1s rounded 
off on both sides of the apertures. Inside there is a perfect 
labyrinth, but the clearing which is now being effected by 
the Government—otherwise the Chartered Company—!s 
gradually evolving out of the chaos some sort of order. It 
is to be regretted that a qualified archeologist has not been 
put in charge of the work. It appears to have been executed 
with considerable discretion, however, and I understand that 
the curator of the museum in Buluwayo recently paid а 
visit to the district, and reported favourably on the way т 
which the operations were being carried out. Th2 most 
striking features of the interior of the temple are the great 
cone and the passage which leads up to it from the most 
northerly entrance. The passage follows the contour of the 
outer wall, and is from two to three feet wide, only opening 
out a few yards from the cone itself, which is at the southern 
end of the building. 

It is quite a curious experience to walk along the passage 
with the walls of hewn stone rising nearly thirty feet on 
both sides, and with only a narrow slit of sky visible above. 
The cone, too, is a remarkable structure, standing as it does 
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even now about thirty-five feet high, though some of the 
top courses have fallen. It is, like the walls, formed of 
small dressed blocks of granite. Several explorers have 
proved it to be solid throughout by making great holes in 
the sides—a proceeding which seems scarcely to have been 
justified even for purposes of antiquarian research. Several 
phalli were found close by while the passage was being 
cleared out. Тһе cone is, of course, the symbol of nature 
worship as practised by the Phoenicians and other races. 
I believe no other ruin has been found to contain a cone, 
and evidences of phallic worship are rare, but here they 
are conclusive. They lend much support to the theory 
which associates the relics with the Phoenicians or Sabens, 
or even with the expeditions of Solomon and Hirám. The 
ruins on the hill are, if possible, even more striking than 
those below. They are in a state of preservation not quite 
so good as that of the temple, but the massive and 
labyrinthine nature of the structures is most remarkable. 
The pathways up the hill are alone worth coming to see. 
'T hey are carried up the precipitous slopes in a zig-zag course 
in a most extraordinary manner, and there are walls on 
both sides where natural rocks have not been utilised to 
form the passage The pathway at the top is carried 
through a great cleft in the rock, where it follows the edge 
of the cliff under the shadow of massive walls, from whose 
summits monoliths of granite project at intervals. Where 
the path opens out we seem to be in the observatory of 
ancient days. From the artificially-enlarged rock platform, 
with its huge granite pillars projecting ten or twelve feet 
into the air, one can survey the distant mountains, the 
native kraals perched on the kopjes, the imposing temple 
whence ascends the sound of the native labourers as they 
sing at their work, and the fine sweep of the wall below, 
which appears to have at one time encircled all the now 
ruined structures. | 

Қо better position could have been chosen for purpose 
of defence, and it is difficult to see how even the largest 
force could hope to make a successful assault on such a 
position. The defenders were evidently well prepared for 
all emergencies, and they took precautions, which seem 
unnecessary, to render the stronghold even stronger than 
nature had already made it. It is noticeable that many of 
the cracks in the rocks are filled up with stones. but whether 
or not this was done for purposes of defence cannot be 
determined with any certainty. The winding and well- 
commanded character of the approaches. and the manner 
in which natural clefts in the rocks are sometimes utilised 
so as to admit of only one man at a time, must have been 
devised for resistance and protection. The walls are so 
thick that the defenders could readily manceuvre on their 
summits, whence they could overwhelm their assailants with 
showers of stones. The Kaffirs have occupied the northern 
and sunny side of the hill for a long period, and were 
moved from the spot by the Government only about six 
years ago. The northern side of the hill requires excavation 
to reveal the massive walls, of which in manv cases only 
the foundations are now visible. The southern side, how- 
ever, is still covered with wonderfully well-preserved remains, 
and what is called the eastern temple is particularly interest- 
ing. with its fine circular wall, its great boulders with narrow 
passages between, and its pathway carried through an en- 
trance over a cave-like cleft in the rock to an enclosure 
which is said to have contained the gold furnace of the 
ancients. Several gold ornaments have been found in the 
course of the clearing operations, and no doubt many more 
could be discovered if a systematic search were made. 

It will be a matter for congratulation when the recently- 
published ordinance for the preservation of Rhodesian 
monuments of the past comes into force. It was passed 
during the last session of the Legislative Council, but for 
some reason it was disallowed by the High Commissioner. 
The amount of destruction which has taken place since the 
occupation of the country is declared to be very great. and 
I am sure that all archzeologists cherish the hope of the 
Rhodesia Scientific Association that the legislative measure 
will soon become law.—Aorning Post. 
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THE King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. which has been designed 
by Мг. W. С. R. Sprague, was opened on Boxing Day. И has 
seating accommodation for 3,000 playgoers. The auditorium 
15 fitted with a sliding roof, and the house contains a reading- 
room and a ladies’ tearoom. The amphitheatre and gallery 
on the second tier rest upon cantilevers, and the width of the 
proscenium can be adjusted as may be required. 


BUILDING NEWS. 
MEMORIAL Stones of a new Sunday School at St. Breward were 
laid on Saturday. 
А scHooL for 200 infants is to be erected for the Merthyr 
School Board from the plans of Mr. Smith. 


THE Middlesbrough School Board have decided to have a 
new school erected for 500 children on the Board’s land in 
Marton Road, involving an outlay of some 25,000. 


Tue Halifax School Board have approved plans for altera- 
tions to Haugh Shaw School on the transfer of the infants’ 
school to the new building at an estimated cost of £2,000. 


THE scheme for a new Methodist New Connexion church :t 
Dudley Road, Birmingham, is far advanced, and it is prs- 
posed to lay the memorial stones when the conference mee's 
at Dudley. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has offered a sum of $1.500,000 for the er2c- 
tion of 3o branches of the Philadelphia Free Library, on con- 
dition that the city furnishes the sites and equips and main- 
tains the branches, | E 


THE oldest church in Harrogate, St. Mary's (consecrated 
1825), is in an unsafe condition, and a new one will have to 
be built at a cost of nearly £10,000, of which £1,700 is 
already collected. | ез 


PROPOSALS are under consideration for building 7 places of 
amusement in Manchester, some of them to be opened for 
the next winter season. Four hippodromes and a music-hall 
are included. 


New R.C. Schools in New Henry Street, Neath (to accommo- 
date 150 scholars) were opened on Tuesday. The building, 
which has cost £1,400, was designed by Mr. J. Cook Rees, of 
Church Place, Neath. 


Tue Bristol Methodist Council has under consideration a 
scheme towaise a capital sum of £10,000 to aid by means of 
grants and loans the erection of new churches in localities 
where they are needed. 


AT the meeting of the Bedwellty Guardians at Tredegar last 
week, the Building Committee's scheme for extending (le 
workhouse to provide increased accommodation for 100 addi- 
tional beds, an isolation hospital, and a board room was 
adepted. 


A NEW P.M. church in Chandos Street, Hereford, with seating 
accommodation for 280 persons, was opened yesterday week. 
Mr. Wm. Powell, of Bredwardine, Hereford, was the builder, 
the architect being Mr. W. W. Robinson, of King Street, 
Hereford. 


A NEW Congregational Chapel at Abertysswg, which has been 
erected by Mr. W. Warn (local builder) from designs of Mr. 
G. Kenshole, of Bargoed, was opened last Sunday. Seating 
accommodation has been provided for 400 persons. ‘The 
building is of brick, faced with cement, and has cost 4700. 


ANOTHER large City building in Finsbury Circus is promised 
as the property of the London Wall Estates, Ltd., and will face 
Finsbury Circus, Blomfield Street, London Wall, and West 
Street, and, including the ground floor, sub ground floor, and 
basement, will have ten floors. The cost will be more than 
£,400,000, and there will be between 400 and 500 rooms. 

THE west front of Hereford Cathedral is to be still further 
“improved ” and “renewed.” The dean has issued an appeal 
for a sum of £5,000 to carry out the plans of Mr. J. Oldrii 
Scott, providing apparently for a new. main entrance to the 
nave. It is to have a rich double doorway, but whether of 
Norman character such as existed previous to the calamity cf 
1786, or in some other style does not appear. The dean ап] 
chapter have voted £2.250 out of their scanty funds for the 
purpose, besides putting in a new west window as a memorial 
to Queen Victoria at a cost of £2,100. When the facade of 
the nave has been completed the western portions of the north 
and south aisles are to be * dealt with," involving an outlay of 

' another 5,000, | 


` day. 
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A NEW P.M. chapel, which has been erected on a site in 
Monkgate, York, at a cost of £6,000, was opened on Wednes- 
lt has seating capacity for 775 persons, and a large 
schoclroom, with infants room, lecture hall, and general 
assembly hall. to seat 600 persons, has been erected at the 
rear of the new chapel. | 


THE foundation stones of the fourth edifice for the Free 


° Church of the Welsh were laid on Saturday in Donaldson 


` pleted at a cost of nearly £3,600. 
‘Messrs. C. Smith & Son, of Friar Street, Reading ; whilst the 


Street, Everton. Тһе new structure will consist of chapei 
(with seating accommodation for 350 persons), vestries, 
kitchens, and classroom, the total cost being estimated at 
41,000. The contractor is Mr. Peter Dyson, and the archi- 
tect Mr. T. Taliesin Rees. 


À NEW wing to Lynn Workhouse Infirmary has just been com- 
The architects were 


contractor for the general work was Mr. J. Cracknell, of Peter- 
borough ; and the engineering work for the heating apparatus 
has been executed by Messrs. Barford & Perkins, also of 


` Peterborough. Mr. W. Hall, of Lynn, was the clerk of works. 


` Ат the monthly meeting of the Wallasey School Board on 


Tuesday, it was decided that the new board school to be 


‚ erected in Manor Road, Liscard, should .be the three-depart- 


ment system, with a central hall, and special rooms ‘or 
cookery, laundry, and manual ihstruction. Mr. Kirby was 


- appointed architect, and it was also agreed that the school 


4 


should provide accommodation for 330 boys. 330 girls, and 
300 infants, | ۱ | E 


` бо favourable have been the results of the Burnley Corpora- 
- tion electric tramways (inaugurated last year) that the Tram- 


ways Committee have just adopted a scheme involving an 
expenditure of over £60,000. On the making and equip 


- ment of three branch lines to serve outlying parts of the 
‚ borough it is proposed to spend £32,000; on extending the 


present tram shed, £14,000; and on new offices and parcels’ 
centre, 24,000. | 


` А RECOMMENDATION in the subjoined terms has been adopted 
by the Housing Committee of the Liverpool Co%poration :— 


“That the City Council place at the disposal of the committee 
the sum of £5,300 for the purchase and demolition of insani- 
tary property under the powers of the Liverpool Sanitary 


: Amendment Act, 1864, and the various statutes and provj- 
` sional orders amending the same; also £55,000 for the pur- 
- chase of land and erection of dwellings under the Housing of 


the Working Classes Act, 1890.” 


¥ 


THE new Conditioning-House at Bradford was opened Jast 


month. The building was originally planned by the late Mr. 
. F. Wild, architect, of Bradford, but since his death the work 


has been carried out under the supervision of Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, the city architect. The cost of the building, inde- 
pendent of the site, has been 534.000. The contractors (all 
local) were—masons, Messrs. H. Birkby & Son; joiner, Mr. 


- W. S. Bogg; ironfounders, Messrs. Roberts, Ltd. ; plumber, 


- each, with various rooms leading out of same. 


Mr. Е. Higginbotham; painter, Mr. W. Townson ; plasterers, 
Messrs. Cordingley & Sons; and for cranes and electric light- 
ing, Mr. Charles Bell. 


THE Thomycroft Steam Wagon Co.’s new premises .at 


` Hogarth Lane, Chiswick, W., which have been erected by 


Mr. S. Hunt, a local builder, from designs by Messrs. Scott & 
Hanson, of 10, Basinghall Street, E.C., are on the point of 
completion. The factory consists of ground floor, with various 
galleries for drawing offices, pattern makers, stores, etc. Тһе 
offices, we understand, form one of the best suits for many 
miles round. They consist of two large halls, 24 by 36 feet 
۱ Not the least 
important item is the lavatory arrangement, which has been 
carried out on the most up-to-date principle. 


A KiNc's bridge across the Dee, at Berwyn, N. Wales, is pro- 
posed as a permanent memorial of the King's coronation. 
The secretary states that the engineers estimate for the con- 
templated bridge is £3,000. The County Council of Den- 
bighshire had resolved to make a grant of gk 1,000 towards the 
cost, and voluntary subscriptions up to the present week 
amount to £1,800 12s. 6d., of which Captain Best, of Vivod, 
has generously given £1,000. The committee estimates that 
to build the bridge and its approaches and pay all costs in 


connection therewith a further £600 would be requisite. 
The Llangollen Highway Board favourably supported the 
scheme. but decision as to the amount to be raised by rates 
was deferred for a month. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE new owner of Lodore Falls has just completed arrang:- 
ments to utilise the famous falls to supply electricity for light. 
ing the hotel and for other purposes. ‘The falls will remain 
intact, and no water being required except during the hours 
of darkness, the flow during daylight will continue as at pre- 
sent. All the supply pipes will be buried in the earth, and the 
natural beauty of the surroundings will not be interfered with. 


A LaFFAN telegram from New York, dated 27th December, 
says :— The correspondent of the New York Times telegraphs 
from Mexico City that Sir Weetman Pearson & Son, the 
English contractors, have procured a concession to establish 
an eiectric generator, at a cost of $12.000,000, in the moun- 
tains of Puebla, where there is abundant water power. to 
transmit a current of 80,000-horse power to the city for com- 
mercial uses. 


MuNICIPAL Gardens at Southport appear to be within 
measurable distance of realisation. The work is under the 
consideration of a Special Committee of the Council, but 
the exact line of action has not vet been decided upon. So 
far as the boulevards in front of the Municipal Buildings 
are concerned, it is simply a question of expense; but in 
regard to other portions through which a continuous walk 
is contemplated, there is also the consent and approval of 
the property-owners to be secured. The plan which is most 
favoured as to the arrangement of the municipal gardens 
Is that submitted by Messrs. Mawson & Mallows, of London, 
with sundry modifications. A central bandstand of temple- 
like form, with space around for 600 chairs, is its chief 
feature. but columns, colonnades, and fountains are also in- 
cluded. which, if fully carried out, would transform the 
space into an Italian garden of elaborate design. 


MR. CHARLES BUTTERWORTH NEWTON has drawn up a new 
scheme, estimated to cost £106,939. for improving the water 
supply of Shrewsbury. The new scheme is for a supply by 
gravitation from the hills, and provides for the collection of 
water from the valley above the village of Picklescott. from 
the Cothencott Hills. and the Brownhill valley ; and its storage 
in a reservoir to be constructed in the Brownhill valley near 
to and north-west of the village of Castle Pulverbatch, about 
615 miles from the borough boundary. The combined areas 
of the gathering grounds proposed to be appropriated aggre- 
gate some 2,000 acres, and the storage reservoir will be de- 
signed to contain about 200,000,000 gallons. equal to 160 days’ 


supply. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. J. R. Еһлотт, A.M.I.C.E.. of Parliament Street, Nottirg- 
ham, has taken into partnership Mr. A. Goodwin Brown, civil 
engineer, who has been assistant to his father (Mr. Arthur 
Brown, M.I.C.E.), the city engineer of Nottingham. 


THE Woodside Homes, East Croydon, for the St. Olave”: 
Union Parish. are being ventilated by means of over 80 nf 
Shorlands’ patent exhaust roof ventilators, the same being suf- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 
They have also just supplied some of their patent Warm Air 
Ventilating Manchester grates to the small pox hospital, 
Warrington. 


WE have received an exceptionally neat and useful desk 
calendar from Messrs. R. R. Minton & Co., of the Cheapside 
Paint Works, Liverpool, and another from Messrs. A. Grindrod 
& Co., heating and ventilating engineers, of West Street, Shet- 
field. We also acknowledge receipt of wall calendars from 
the following firms: Messrs. Kaye & Co., Ltd., Southa:n 


Portland Cement Works, Rugby ; the Rughy Portland Cement 


Co.; a Shakespearean tear-off calendar (upon the sides 
of which are two feminine figures of quaint design, symbolical 
of “ Science " and “ Hygiene ") from Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Ltd., heating, ventilating, and sanitary engineers, of London. 
Leicester, etc., etc.; and a somewhat similar one from the 
Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Limited, of Willesden 
Junction, N.W. . | 
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ГНЕ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITECTS.—The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships, 1902-1903, opens on Tuesday, 20th 
January, in the Gallery of the Alpine Club (entrance in Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, W.). The Exhibition will be open each day from 10 a.m. 
till 8 p.m, and will close on Saturday, 3185 January. Admission on 
presentation of card. | 


№. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


W. J. Locks, Secretary. 


` COMPETITIONS. 


HEN the last word on the competition system wili be 

said it is not easy to guess, but that notwithstanding 

all that has been said and written about it, there is still oppor- 

tunity for more is evident enough from the paper on competi- 

tions by Mr. А. W. S. Cross, I. R.I.B.A, which we print this 
week, 

Mr. Cross not only knows his subject, but he is a prac- 
titioner of ability, and also, we believe (what is of the 
utmost import in assessorship) he is one to whom honesty 
of intention and deed is a prime necessity. Trimming 
one's sail to catch the breeze of popular approval meets 
with no forbearance at his hands. Неге is what he says :— 
“The satisfaction he derives from making an award that 
is acceptable to those by whom he is employed is dear to 
the heart of many an assessor, and this is another factor 
in persuading him that the promoters are right in their con- 
tentions, and that he, the assessor, who has devoted the best 
years of his life to his profession, is wrong. Assessors of 
this type are responsible for many of the bad awards that 
are constantly made. A supreme regard for their own in- 
terests biases the judgment and warps the mind of some 
assessors who, if judged solely by their architectural achieve- 
ments, would be held in great esteem by the rank and file of 
the profession," We have here clearly brought out the fact 
that the ablest architects are not always the best asséssors. 
It is a fact that some of the wisest decisions which have been 
given in competitions have been made by men whose own 
practice is of little or no artistic value. | | 

- The ability of the assessor is a matter which has lately 
been forced into notice, a good deal, it must be owned, 
by the efforts of a very small number of the profession who 
were wise enough to see that, unless the quality of the asses- 
sor were not made a point of great moment, we should be 
шие better off than we were before our competition reforms. 

When a child cries for the moon, we are obliged ultimately 


to let it know that it cannot have it; perhaps we are wise 


enough to tell it so at once. But when the promoters of 
a competition fix the accommodation they require, and also 
a price which is hopelessly inadequate, should they not also 
be told that the moon of their ambition is an impossible 
distance away? Mr. Cross does not hesitate to say that 
when an assessor, who has been retained at an initial stage 
of the competition, allows the promoters to issue conditions 
fixing an obviously ridiculous limit of expenditure. he is 
virtually assisting the promoters to rob the competitors of 
both time and money. He might have added that the 
assessor is also increasing the difficulties of his own position, 
and preventing the promoters from obtaining the best results 
of their own enterprise. Who that is astute in making com- 
petition designs does not, in face of obviously impossible 
limitations of cost, assume that it will become a dead letter, 
and that possibly even the most expensive design will be 
adopted ? | 

The Institute may claim credit for having given the 
matter of competitions some consideration, but we may 
fairly ask if they have given it anything like adequate thought. 
Here is a system through which many able architects have 
made all their fame and position, and who are maintain- 
ing it bv the same method, a system which has become one 
of the few certain chances that an architect has in his un- 
certain career. and yet it has been left to the Competition 
Reform Society to do more in a few months to get real 
definite reform than anything which has been previously 
attempted. This has been accomplished by not merely 
framing academic rules and desires, but by binding together 
the most expert competitive architects to limit their com- 
petitive practice to those enterprises which are fairly con- 
ducted. 


If, as Mr. J. S. Gibson says, “ The best designs for the 
chief public buildings in this country are now and always 
will be obtained by means of competitions,” it is obviously 
absurd for one to write “abolish competitions altogether. 
It is also absurd to bury one's head in the sand and pretend 
that the competition system with all its attendant evils can 
be ignored or taken little thought for. To make it work 
as smoothly as may be, and in the best interests of both pro- 
moters and competitors, is surely worth some trouble in the 
best interests of modern architecture. | 


| 


MR. BENTLEY'S DRAWINGS. 


HE President’s “ At Home” on Monday night was a com- 
plete success, little short of 400 guests appearing during 

the evening. The exhibition of drawings by the late Jos. Г. 
Bentley was a fine piece de resistance, if indeed anything of the 
sort were necessary. The fact is, when we get a popular 
gathering of this kind, the consideration of drawings on the 
walls becomes somewhat difficult and tedious. and, in fact, 
the splendid record of Mr. Bentley's work was almost tpo 
good for the purpose! However, we must not grumlfe 
because the President provided us with the best of fare! 
But we must say that a quiet look over the drawings on Tues- 
day at the Institute was very acceptable. We wonder how 
far clients realise the labour of not only making. but /in&ing 
over all these drawings before a building comes to comple- 
tion. We have often remarked on the beauty and complete- 
ness of the Church of the Holy Rood at Watford. Оп Mon- 
day night there were on view no less than forty-four out of the 
many drawings made for that beautiful church. The collec- 
tion included Stoneyhurst College design for Statue and 
Pedestal of St. Aloysius; St. Luke's Church, Chiddington 
Causeway. eight sheets, a simple country church with a 
nave about 50 feet by 23 feet, and a low tower 23 feet square 
on north side, with a vestry below taking the place of a tran- 
sept; St: Thomas's Seminary, Hammersmith, plans and de- 
tails. 19 sheets; St. John’s, Hammersmith, four sheets of 
details ; St. John’s, Brentford, one sheet ; Franciscan Convent, 
Braintree, nine sheets; Preparatory School, Beaumont, four- 
teen sheets; St. Mary's, Clapham, fifteen sheets; St. Mary's, 
Chelsea, ten sheets; St. James’s, Spanish Place, morning 
chaple altar; “ Duncroft,” Staines, Library ceiling and lay- 
ing-out of garden; the Church of the Holy Rood, Watford, 
forty-four sheets; St. Mary of the Angels. Bayswater, addi- 
tions, two sheets; Home at Bainbridge. four sheets; Carl- 
ton Tower, four sheets; St. Mary's. Kensal New Town. three 
sheets. ‘Though none of these could be styled “show” 
things, there are amongst them many with charming studies 
of light and shade and colour, betraying the impatience of 
the true artist, with the explanations afforded by purely 
mechanical drawings. No drawings of the Westminster 
Cathedral appeared in the collection. Possibly the Ргея- 


‘dent or some óne else may get us these for the benefit of a 


future occasion. It has been a great pleasure to see so much 
of the life record of such a remarkable architect as Mr. J. F. 
Bentley, and it was a very happy thought of Mr. Aston Webb 
to add to the pleasure of meeting each other at his hos- 
pitable call thé inspection of such a fine collection of the 
architects methods. 


nennen 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—I. 


'T'HE seventh Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, 

rather more than three years after the last, shows that 
there is still a good deal of vitality amongst the members, and 
that in some respects they have made a definite advance. The 
beauty of the jewellery is especially marked, and also is some 
delightfuily refined and interesting metal work. Furniture ts 
more abundant perhaps amongst the exhibits, but it is stil 
halting as regards the beauty and appropriateness of general 
form, and is most creditable and admirable in its appreciative 
rendering of beautiful detail and its simple reserve. In fact, 
the whole exhibition strikes one as chiefly indicating a lack 
of largeness of style and handling and a-wanting of quality in 
the general outline and proportion of things. Some of the 
furniture has a crudity of general effect which is not quite com- 
pensated for by the quality of its detail. Ina lectern, a pulpit, 
and a sideboard we note a general result which can only be 
described as unsatisfactory from the architectural point of 
view, whilst being decidedly interesting in detail, The fact is, 
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the attention of most members of the society appears to be so 
occupied with the refinements and beauties of small details 
that the larger question of general form and appearance is 
allowed to go a-begging. 

The arrangement of the North Gallery in a series of cubicles, 
each devoted to pictures, photographs, and objects of some 
particular artist, is a good one, and helps one more fully to 
realise the full value of each artist’s work. Thus we have in 
Recess No. 1, at the south end of the room, chiefly the work 
of Walter Crane, arranged in a sort of pavilion with a settee 
in the centre. Recess No. 2 has tiles, textiles, etc., designed 
by Lewis F, Day. Іп No. 3 we have excellent furniture Je- 
signed by Chas. Spooner and R. Ll. B. Rathbone & Co. In 
No. 4 we have a fine metal work exhibit by H. Longden; in 
No. 5 a capital exhibit of sideboard, etc., by Geo. Walton. In 
Recess No. 6 we have again interesting furniture by Sidney H. 
Barnsley. No. 7 contains furniture by Messrs. Curtis & 
Romney Green, Ernest W. Gimson, etc. 9 and то Recesses 
have some charming " silver-grain " bedroom furniture inlaid 
with pewter and blue wood by Ambrose Heal. No. 11 con- 
tains good specimens of Mr. W. A. S. Benson’s metal work. 
No. 12 exhibits mainly Mr. Voysey’s work. No. 13 is de- 
voted to Mr. C. R. Ashbee and the Guild of Handicraft. No. 
14 is a charming exhibit of fabrics by Jeffrey & Co. This is 
the general arrangement, but there are numerous exhibits of 
all sorts interspersed. which make up a sum total of great 
interest in this North Gallery. 

Mr. Henry Wilson does not come to the fore this year to the 
extent one could wish, but there are some good examples of 
his design here and there. ‘The Central Hall contains a wood 
pulpit complete from his hands, besides some other good 
things. Here one may see metal work developed to a sur- 
prising degree for fire-places and mantels, which will perhaps 
have a doubtful acquiescence from others besides architects. 
The West Gallery is notable for many delightful examples of 
enamelling, and jewellery, illuminations and fabrics. The 
South Gallery is also full of excellent decorative work. As 
the show is to be open for from two to three months we shall 
have further opportunity for more detailed note of the ex- 
hibits. That the galleries will be visited by very many in- 
terested visitors, both in and out of the profession, we may be 
sure, and we can only wish that there were to be found equally 
good shows of purely architectural effort. It should not be 
necessary, and indeed it is very undesirable, that we should 
be run awav with by arts and crafts, “charm they never so 
wisely,” But we are not sure whether there is not some danger 
of it, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue choice of retaining the sites of big hospitals in crowded 
cities or of moving them to more open and healthy places has 
come to the fore recently in some striking instances. Man- 
chester has decided against retaining a big central hospital, 
and soon London will have to decide also. If the site of 
“ Bart's " is worth 134 millions, and the removal of the estab- 
lishment can be managed with increased benefit to the com- 
munity, there is surely no need to trouble about sentiment. 
The doctors appear to think an old hospital building is best 
thrown down to allow of the free dispersion of unhealthy 
germs, and it is obvious that whilst age may add charm to a 
church it cannot be said to do so in the case of a hospital. 


THe Hos pital :—“ Is it justifiable for the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital to expend hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on buildings on their present site in view of the fact 
that the value of the site is so enormous and its area so strictly 
limited? What are the public aspects of the question: (a) In 
relation to the claims of the population, and (b) in relation to 
the safe and adequate treatment of the patients? With the 
exception of a few old hospitals in congested districts a hospi- 
tal site should be sufficiently large to provide at least 1,000 
square feet per bed. St. Bartholomew’s, with the addition of 
the newly acquired land without deducting the area occupied 
by the medical school and other buildings, will saly be able 
to supply 423 square feet per bed for 671 beds. It ought to 
contain, and on a new site would contain, 1,000 beds at least, 
a material factor, and the free superficial area would be st 
least 660 square feet per bed. Surely no further comment is 
necessary." Finally, the Hospital says :—" The vast expendi- 
ture (£550.000) the retention of the old site entails on the 
Governors is economically indefensible, unless or unti] they 


satisfy themselves and the public by publishing facts demon- 
strating, not only that the St. Luke's site cannot be utilised, but 
that there is no other site in the metropolitan area which can 
be acquired and built upon, without greater injury to St. Bar. 
tholomew's Hospital than must result to that institution should 
the present proposal be carried out on the lines foreshadowed 
in the treasurer's letter, published on page 6 of The Times af 
the 12th inst. 


THE exterior of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster was completed last Friday, after having been seven 
and a-half years in course of construction, by the erection of 
the gilt iron cross on the top of the campanile. The cross 
sands some ten feet high, and before its erection Cardinal 
Vaughan had specially blessed it. 


Mr. LroNARD STOKES has been appointed architect for the 
Architectural Association’s new premises. 


“ WHEN is a door not a door?" is not understood to be a serious 
question of practical importance, But the question, “ When 
is a w.c. not a w.c. ?" has been put forward as a matter of prac- 
tical politics at the Birmingham County Court. The judge 
held that you could' not designate as a w.c. an arrangement 
which was not supplied with a properly connected and non- 
intermittent flushing apparatus. If water had to be carried 
to it the designation of w.c. could not apply. 


THE scheme for erecting Harrogate's new town hall has now 
been indefinitely postponed. The competition disappoint- 
ments now include Harrogate, Bristol, and Tottenham, but we 
presume the promoters, having paid premiums, will not feel 
largely indebted to the competitors. These results seem 
strong argument for doing away with 1st premiums. 


WE regret very much to have to record the death of Mr. Albert 
C. Breden, A.R.I.B.A., who has been associated with Messrs. 
Ernest Runtz & Co. for the last ten years. His death occurred 
on Monday at his residence at Bromley, Kent. 


WHEN the purchaser of a picture of Psyche so altered the idea! 
presentment as to paint it over with a tailor-made costume of 
a loud check and a picture hat to match, the artist thinks he 
has a right to complain, but the lay mind will be inclined to 
wonder whether under such circumstances there was enough 
of the original Psyche left to matter. Still, the artist whose 
ideal has been so victimised has been authorised to take the 
question into court. This being in Paris we may look for some 
amusement, especially if Mr. Whistler can be imported to give 
evidence for somebody. 


À PALATIAL hydropathic establishment at St. Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancashire, from designs by Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, 
is projected, and the plans have been passed. It is to be 
erected by a private company on a site bordering Fairhaven 
and St. Annes. The building, which is to be called the Dunes 
Hotel, will have a frontage of 190 feet to Clifton Dune, and 
will be five storeys high. It will be equipped with needle, 
electric, Russian, vapour, German, and plunge baths, an 

lighted throughout by electricity. The building, which will 
contain 72 bedrooms, will be one of the largest in the town. 


A REuTER’s telegram from Venice states that in Sunday's sit- 
ting of the Academy of Fine Arts, the architect, Signor Man- 
fredi, referring to the condition of the Proccuratio Vecchio, 
stated the building was in no imminent danger, but that 1t was 
of urgent importance that the necessary works should be taken 
in hand to place the Palace out of all peril for the future. 
Some of the members expressed the opinion that serious steps 
should be adopted not only for the Proccuratio, but also for 
the whole artistic patrimony of Venice. In the end the 
Academic Council unanimously adopted the recommendations 
made, and decided that the required repairs should be com- 
menced at once. To complete the repairs of the Doges 
Palace, it will probably be necessary to place beams across the 
canal over which the Bridge of Sighs is built, to support the 
portion of the leaning wall fronting the canal. 


THE following resolutions were adopted at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries last week :—(1) “ The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London hears with regret that there is a proposa 
on foot to destroy the Church of All Hallows’, Lombard Street, 
in the City of London, a building of interest in itself as E 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren, and containing mych fine 
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woodwork of his time. The society ventures to appeal to the 
parishioners to withhold their assent to any scheme that will 
involve the destruction of their church.” (2) “ The Society 
of Antiquaries of London regrets the circumstances that have 
led to the issue of a faculty for the sale of an ancient jug from 


the Church of West Malling, and deprecates the sale of | 


chattels belonging to any church.” 


A NEw plan of fire extinction has been devised by Mr. L. 
Holme Lewis, manager of the Manchester Corporation's 
hydraulic power supply, which has the support of the Water- 
works Committee. The intention is to fix under the footpaths 
at regular distances, forty hydraulic injector hydrants. They 
will be marked by an iron door, let into the level of the foot- 
path, and will be connected with the water main and with the 
hydraulic main. When occasion arises the simple turning of 
a tap will charge the fireman’s hose pipe with a mixture of 
high pressure water and ordinary water. This mixture is 
capable of producing any pressure required in the extinction 
of fires, even if there be little or no pressure in the ordinary 
mains, and the water when it reaches the fire will be as effec- 
tive at a height of 100 feet as at a height of 20 feet. 


WE are glad to receive the Local Government Annual for 1993, 
which has become a most useful accessory to the professional 
table. It is most useful to the public official, the contractor, 
and others to whom a correct reference book is of great import- 
ance. "The directory portion gives the names and addresses 
of the chief officials of all corporations, London borough coun- 
cils, county councils, boards of guardians, urban and rural 
district councils, county and borough asylums, etc., throughout 
the kingdom, as well as the public libraries, public parks, and 
City companies of London. A feature which will be found 
useful is the insertion of the names of the chairmen of com- 
mittees in the metropolitan boroughs, also the chairmen and 
the vice-chairmen of the London County Council committees. 
Readers will find the telegraphic addresses and telephone 
numbers of all those London borough councils which have 
adopted them—a new and undoubtedly valuable addition. 
There is also much new and useful information relating to the 
public libraries, baths and washhouses, and electric light under- 
takings in the boroughs of London, and the abstract of the 
Local Government legislation of 1902 cannot fail to be of ser- 
vice. The charges for water and gas in London are shown, 
the population of the various provincial unions is given, thus 
providing a sure guide to the relative importance of the 
different unions ; and a complete list of àll the parks and open 
spaces of the Metropolis, with the local authorities controlling 
them, practically completes a most comprehensive Local 
Government directory. The book is sold at 1s. 6d. 
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COMPETITION REFORM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Dear Sir, — Competition reform! Bosh. Allow me to tell 
you, Sir, how a recent School Board competition was carried 
out. The architects sent in their designs with carefully pre- 
pared plans and detailed estimates of costs. About six weeks 
afterwards they had them returned. - Of course, it seems need- 
less to say that they did not receive any information before 
receiving them back as to whether they had been adjudicated 
upon or not, and, if so, who the successful competitor was; 
it was quite unnecessary to state. I think, Sir, it is high time 
this holy-headed School Board was put under a new Bill and 
educated with an Anglican view of at least treating its com- 
peting architects with the due consideration which they de- 
serve. I enclose my card, and beg to reman, 

Yours faithfully, 
A COMPETITOR. 


t. 


A CORRECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR,—In the list of competitions decided during 1902 on 
page 4 of your impression of 2nd inst. you state (No. 13) that 
in the competition for the Wolverhampton Hospital for 
Women the design placed first was that of “ Messrs. Stanger & 
Stanger. Will you allow me to state that the design placed 
first was that of 
Yours faithfully, 

A. EATON PAINTER. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LANDSCAPE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Notwithstanding the insignificance of the finest architectural 
achievements. even castles and cathedrals, in the presence of 
Nature's grand effects, it may be contended that there is a 
way in which architecture may add to the interest of even some 
of the finest landscapes and retain some grandeur of its own, 
if it be designed in sympathy with its surroundings and in such 
a way that the lines of hills and woods may support and lead 
up to the architects designs. How securely architecture may 
hold its own and add interest to a fine landscape is illustrated 
by some sketches we publish to-day from a number of sug- 
gestive pencil sketches made by Mr. Wm. A. Waddington 
(Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkerley. London and Man- 
chester), a frequent and enthusiastic traveller in Italy, and a 
sympathetic student of its architecture. 


MIDDLETON WESLEYAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 
EDGAR WOOD, А.К.1.В.А.. ARCHITECT. 


An extremely interesting example of the recent work of Mr. 
Edgar Wood has just been completed at Middleton, in Lanca- 
shire, of which we give view, elevations and plans. Мг. Wood's 
work is always characteristic, vigorous, and sincere. 

The new buildings consist of church, schools, lecture-room, 
infants’ class-rooms, vestries, cloak-rooms, etc., all of which 
are grouped round an open quadrangle. 

The church, which has its main gable to Long Street, seats 
between 500 and 600. The nave and chancel are 100 ft. 
long by 26 ft. wide, and two side aisles 10 ft. 6 in. wide, smali 
chapel and organ chamber. It is entered by two porches. one 
from Long Street and the other from the quadrangle. Тһе 
interior an dexterior walls throughout are faced with common 
white headers, and a liberal use of Runcorn stone for dreseings 
and finishings. The nave and chancel are lofty, and are 
lighted with two large windows and a clerestory ; the whole of 
the roofs are open and exposed, and are constructed of pitch- 
pine, which being untouched will allow it to mellow to its 


natural warm tone. The chancel is divided with a 
low wall which, with the pulpit and font, are all 
of the same stone as is used іп the rest of 
the building. ‘The seating and woodwork of the 


chancel are of oak left natural ; the seating of the nave is prac- 
tically by pews of pitch-pine stained green as a harmonious 
contrast to the red of the stone and brickwork, the rest being 
chairs. The whole is brilliantly lighted with the incandescent 
gas. All the windows are filled with diamond leaded lights ; 
the two large windows being treated with tracery, and the three 
long windows of the chancel have tracery heads. The main 
walls are not less than 2 ft. 4 in. thick. Adjoining the chancel 
are the minister's vestry and lavatories. 

Opposite the church, and on the other side of the quad- 
rangle, is the large school, 7o ft. by 32 ft., with its gable facing 
the quadrangle. Grouped around it on one side are class- 
rooms, and on the other class-rooms, kitchen. scullery, etc. 
It is provided with separate cloak-rooms and lavatories, and 
has two main entrances. At one end of the large schoolroom 
there is a gallery. — Between the large schoolroom and the 
chapel, with communication al] through. will be placed the 
lecture room. Adjoining the main school and completing the 
side of the quadrangle is the ladies' room. 22 ft. by 12 ft., with 
lavatories. Next to this is the infants’ entrance, cloak-rooms, 
and infants’ room, 18 ft. by 18 ft., one of the sides of which 
faces Long Street. Between the infants’ room and the chapel 
it is intended to form a large entrance gateway, which will be 
the main entrance to the quadrangle and buildings, and will 
complete the Long Street frontage. 

Nearly the whole of the main frontage is approached from 
Long Street by a series of long terrace steps forming an open 
terrace. ‘lhe interior of the quadrangle, which will be prac- 
tically seen from Long Street through the entrance gateway. 
will have a seed grass lawn with enclosing brick walls. entered 
by three sets of terrace steps, and will be planted with blossom- 
ing trees laid in an open avenue ; flower beds will be formed 
on two sides of the quadrangle against the church and school 
walls. The quadrangle will again be strongly assisted in 
colour with white by colour wash upon cement applied to 
some of the school buildings and the white paint of all exposed 
woodwork and iron. The whole of the roofs are covered with 
Yorkshire stone slates of selected sizes. Тһе whole of the 
interior will be heated with hot, moistened air, with which is 
incorporated a system of ventilation. 

Nearly the whole of the site originally was a great sandhill, 
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and in some places as much as 17 ft. has been excavated. 1n 
no case has useless ornament been relied upon for effect ; great 
care has rather been bestowed upon the planning of the various 
buildings in order to obtain the enhanced effect of picturesque 
grouping ; and the quadrangle, besides being in itself а pic- 
turesque feature, was really the outcome of utility, as it utilises 
the many irregularities ot the site for the various buildings. 
The total cost is expected to be about £8.500 without the 
land. Messrs. Nicol & Son, of Rochdale, have been the main 
contractors. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL. 


This is one of the three designs submitted by Messrs. 
Banister Fletcher & Sons, architects, and Mr. R. Lindsey Clark, 
sculptor. 

The plan of this design is in the form of a Cross symbolic 
of that named after her Majesty, viz:—The Victoria Cross. 
The statue is placed in the centre and is of marble, and shows 
her late Majesty with the Royal Regalia (Imperial Crown, 
Sceptre and Orb), wearing the ribbon of the Garter. and Robes 
of State. The statue rests upon a pedestal of fine Sicilian 
marble, on the four sides of which are medallions represent- 
ing the late Prince Consort, the present King. the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Edward of York. | 

At the ends of the arms of the Cross are groups of statutary 
representing (a) the Army, (b) the Navy, (c) the Colonial 
Forces, and (d) the Volunteers. 

In all these, the rifles are designed to be in bronze rivetted to 
the stone blocks. | 
Тік Army group contains a Grenadier, a bugler of the 
_tith Hussars, of the date of Balaclava, a soldier of the Black 
Watch of the same period, an infantry soldier of the present 
day, and one of the newly formed Irish Guards. NE 
_ The Navy group. This composition deals with the history 
‘of the Navy during her Majesty's reign. The centre is repre- 
sented by the figure-head of Nelson’s “ Victory," a type cf 
battleship of the early part of the reign. Directly in front 
stands a drummer of the Royal Marines, and on his right are 
two bluejackets forming portion of a landing party. 

The Colonial group would consist of a Cape trooper (dis- 
mounted), a New South Wales Lancer (mounted), a Canadian 
artilleryman, a Natal volunteer, a New Zealand rifleman, and 
an Australian roughrider. 

T he Volunteer group consist of a mounted Imperial Yeoman, 
a Militia infantryman, an engineer, and an artilleryman, and 
a rifle volunteer of the Liverpool corps. 

All these groups are thus placed as forming the outposts of 
the Empire, the central embodiment of which is naturally the 
Queen Empress. 

Around a podium supporting Ionic columns, symbolical of 
womanhood, is a carved frieze representing the progress cf 
Peaceful Arts (Literal and and Fine). Science, Education, 
Manufactures, Shipping and Commerce during the Queen’s 
reign, such being protected on the outworks Бу’ the armed 
forces of the Empire. 

The Queen's statue is protected by a dome inlaid with 
mosaics, representing the sun's rays, around which could ke 
inscribed Tennyson's famous lines “ She wrought her people 
lasting good,” etc., such mosaic treatment being symbolic cf 
an Empire upon which the sun never sets. | | 

The dome is crowned externally by a globe upheld by a 
group of youths, holding, as the attendants of Victoria, the 
emblems of Victory, viz :—The laurel and branches of palm 
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COMPETITIONS" 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN.— 

In discussing the vexed question of architectura] competi- 
tions, one naturally pauses to consider whether they do. or do 
not, assist the work that we architects have at heart, namely, 
the advancement of architecture. With certain reservations 
I think the answer must be in the affirmative, and this despite 
the fact that many men of repute condemn the system, root 
and branch, stating, in some cases with a fair show of reason, 
that no man puts forth his best work on the remote chance 
of gaining a prize in what is virtually a lottery. — 

To the man who conducts his practice on strictly commer- 
cial principles, cr to the man who is content to work only 
for private clients, and does not covet work of a public 
character, this argument must appear to be a sound and con- 

*A paper read before the Manchester Society of Arcuitec:s hy ALFRED 
үү 5 Cross, MA, Е RI R.A., on 8tb January, 1903. 


vincing one, yet when one considers how popular competi. 
tions are with public bodies, how largely they have increased 
in number during. say, the past twenty-five years, and how 
immeasurably our public buildings have improved, both in 
arrangement and architectural character. and this, too, in 
spite of the shortcomings of our system of education, I think 
there can. be no question, in the mind of any observant 
person, that the popular feeling in favour of competitions 
has done much to foster and «develop latent talent in the 
architectural student who. as I think wisely, endeavours to 
attain success in his profession through their instrumentality. 

But although the modus operand: prevalent in this country 
with regard to architectural competitions may be inefficient 
and often detrimental to the welfare of the profession. vet 
competitions cannot fail to be of service both, as I have already 
stated, to the voung architect and to their promoters, who 
thereby obtain at little or no cost to themselves a large 
number of alternative suggestions for the design and arrange- 
ment of their proposed buildings, and it seems to me that 
It is in consequence of the abuse of the system, and not 
through any defect of the system itself, that so many archi- 
tects regard competitions with disfavour. I consider that 
the average competing architect. as a rule, puts forth his 
greatest effort in competitive work; in fact, to my mind, 
architectural competitions are akin to competitive examina- 
tions in which it is certain a large majority of the candidates 
Strain every nerve to ensure success. 

Competitions then, being alike acceptable in their differ- 
ent ways, both to the promoters and to the competitors, it 
would appear that non-competing architects: who are opposed 
to them, base their objection upon the fact that after the 
assessor's award has been published there are frequently re- 
criminations and hints of unfair or improper conduct on the 
part of the promoters or assessor. But although such insinua- 
tions are to be deplored. they do not tend to prove that the 
system of competitions is in itself a bad one, but rather that 
the conduct of competitions in vogue in this country is bad. 
Many of the failures in competitions are due to the action 
of the promoters themselves—many, I regret to say, to the 
conduct of the assessors. ‘The former too frequently neglect 
to engage a professional adviser until after the conditions have 
beeu issued, and the designs received, in which case one 
cannot but sympathise with the assessor who has, generally, 
on the one hand, to grapple with the arduous task of con- 
vincing the promoters that their ambitious scheme cannot 
be realised without exceeding the limit of cost they have named, 
and on the other hand to consider the not unreasonable con- 
tention of the competitors to the effect that when certain 
accommodation is definitely scheduled in the conditions, they 
are justified in providing that accommodation, and ignoring 
the limit of cost named rather than in taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of reducing the accommodation to enab:e 
them to produce a design that can be carried out for the stipu- 
lated amount. One must deal gently with any shortcomings 
on the part of an assessor, placed in a position of such dith- 
culty, but when. as not infrequently happens. an assessor, re- 
tained at the initial stage of the competition to advise its 
promoters, allows the latter to issue conditions with a ridicu- 
lously inadequate limit of cost the matter rests upon quite 
another basis, and in nine cases out of ten an assessor of 
this type is virtually assisting the promoters to rob the unfortu- 
nate competitors of both time and money. There are also 
weak assessors who, although competent in their technical 
work, yet do not hesitate to allow their individual judgment 
to be subordinated to that of the promoters. who, in some 
cases, even go the length of almost insisting upon the assessor's 
award being made in favour of a particular design. Then, 
too. the satisfaction he derives from making an award that 15 
acceptable to those by whom he is employed, and whom he 
regards as future clients. is dear to the heart of many an 
assessor, and this is another factor in persuading him, albe:t 
against his better judgment, that the promoters are right 1n 
their contentions, and that he, the assessor, who has devoted 
the best years of his life to his profession is wrong. Assessors 
of this type are responsible for many of the bad awards that 
are constantly made. : 

Of course the ideal assessor does not act in this equivocal 
manner, but, on the contrary, he appreciates the fact that ni 
and he alone, has to perform a judicial duty, and this i 
unflinchingly carries out. Unfortunately, assessors of this 
type form a verv small minority of the architects usually 
selected, and I trust I am not speaking too strongly Mat 
state that a supreme regard for their own interests biases ше 
judgment find warps the mind of some assessors who, if judge 
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solely by their architectural achieve- 
ments, would be held in great 
esteem by the rank and file of the 
profession. | 
Assuming that architectural com- 
petitions are necessary, and I doubt 
if they can ever be abolished, then 
surely the time is fully ripe for us 
to seriously consider how the fre- 
quent abuses of the competition 
system can be remedied, but here, 
unfortunately, we have to contend 
against the apathy of half-hearted- 
ness of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. It 
ought not to have been necessary 
for members and loyal supporters 
of the general policy of that Insti- 
tute to be compelled to combine in 
self-defence, and form a society for 
safeguarding interests that could, 
and ought to have been, protected 
by the Institute itself many 
years ago. Yet this is what has 
happened in spite of the existence 
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of an Institute founded for the general advancement of archi- | ticular type of building, and whose award should be published 


tecture, and, presumably, including the protection of the 
professional interests of its members. 

In my opinion. at the initial stage of a competition for a 
building of a public character, the Institute should approach 
the promogers with an offer to nominate a jury of not less 
than three assessors, who would be prepared to draw up cr 
to revise the conditions when, if the promoters declined to 
recognise the locus operandi of the Institute, or to allow it to 


nominate the assessors, any member of the R.I.B.A. should be 
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compelled to abstain from taking part in the competition, and 
thus competing architects would be protected against the 
machinations of unscrupulous promoters of so-called 
competitions. 

The jury system of assessing architectural competitions is 
in vogue in France and America, and that a strong feeling 
exists in favour of its adoption in this country, the following 
notes on competitions, many of which have been kindly pre- 
pared by their respective authors for the purposes of this 
paper, are clear indications :— 

Mr. S. B. Russell is of opinion that “there should be no 
competition, other than a limited one, for any public building 
estimated to cost less than £20,000. An assessor, or jury 
by assessors, nominated by the Council of the R.I.B.A., should 
be appointed to draw up the conditions of the competition 
in consultation with the Competitions Committee of that Insti- 
tute, and to formulate a contract between the promoters of the 
competition, and the architects who submit designs. Details 
of a technical nature such as scale, perspectives, etc., should 
be left to the judgment of the assessor, who would be appointed 
solely by virtue of his known ability with regard to any par- 
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as soon as possible after the receipt of the designs in order 
to avoid the possibility of there being any effort made by the 
promoters to overthrow it. 

“ All fees payable in respect of the assessorship should be 
paid to the Institute, out of which the assessor should receive 
a sufficient sum of money to re-imburse him for his trouble, 
although . the amount need not approach that now usually 
charged under the existing system." Mr. Russell thinks that 
an assessorship which should be considered an honourable 
appointment practically carries its own reward as a tangible 
mark of the appreciation in which its recipient is held by the 
profession at large. Further, Mr. Russell would at once 
abolish the existing “ corner " in assessorships. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, on behalf of his firm, Messrs. Lan 
chester, Steward & Rickards writes as follows :— 

“ My partners and I consider that all important competitions 
should be assessed by a jury of three, and that such a jury 
might conveniently be made up of one architect of recognised 
artistic capacity, one of special experience in buildings of 
the class proposed and, possibly. of a leading local representa- 
tive of the profession. 

We think that in all cases an assessor should be appointed 
who has had experience as a competitor in the class of work 
involved, following the principle that obtains im filliag 
vacancies on the juicial bench, viz :—from the ranks of the 
Bar. Those who have competed successfully being, as a 
rule, best able to draw up fair conditions, and to appreciate 
the various possibilities in the designs submitted, eliminatiag 
non-essential matters and estimating the relative value of the 
competitors schemes.” 

“ A competition, we believe, ought never to be decided o 
small matters of detail, but on the central idea that each 
design embodies, this is the really essential difference between 
a good and a mediocre building, details can easily be made 
a matter for the assessor to note in his report, but a cramped 
and worried design can never be worked out so well as one 
handled in a broad and imaginative spirit." 

Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, of Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis, 
considers that, in several cases, “the competitors, and the 
competitors alone, are to be blamed for some of the disas- 
trous results. If they would only hesitate and consider che 
conditions under which they are asked to compete, the pro- 
moters would eventually find that it was impossible to organise 
a competition without issuing proper conditions with a bona 
fide assessor." | 

" At present a competition has only to be advertised. and a 
number of men rush at it as though every one of them were 
absolutely certain of getting the work; then a vital point is 
the appointment of assessors. Of course the ideal way of assess- 
ing a competition of any size would be to form a committee 
of say three assessors, much in the same way that architectural 
competitions are conducted in France, and although a diffi- 
culty would naturally arise as to who would pay their fees, 
yet I feel certain that we have a number of successful men 
who would willingly unite and give their services for a srhall 
fee in order to obtain the best possible architectural results, 
next to this I feel that the wisest course would be to select. 
for an assessor, a man whom we all know as having himself 
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been cases in which even though an assessor has been em- 
ployed an obviously wrong award has been made. 

“ It is to the problem of making such proceedings impossible 
or at least very difficult, that the profession should now 
address itself, and there is no doubt that united action can 
exercise a very powerful influence in the desired direction. 
Givn a well-conducted competition, it may be taken as certain 
in the majority of cases that the resulting building will be 
better adapted for its purpose and position than if it had not 
been competed for." | 

Mr. W. A. Рие considers that “ some sort of jury seems t» 
be a possible solution, perhaps on the lines adopted for the 
settlement of party wall differences, and two architects might 
be associated as assessors—they need not be men in the front 
rank, but they should have achieved some success in practice, 
be experienced in competition, requirements, and their names 
such as to inspire confidence; a third nominated by the Pre- 
sident of the R.I.B.A. could be agreed upon at the. outset in 
cases of difference arising, but it would be fatal to leave any 
of these appointments to the originating authority." 

Mr. J. S. Gibson is of opinion that “ there are competitions 
which have been wrecked, through no fault of the promoters, 
by an injudicious selection of the professional assessor, or by 
the services of a competent assessor not being secured in the 
initial stage. The attitude of public bodies, as a whole, 
towards the architectural profession is undoubtedly sympa- 
thetic, and their notion of getting in touch with us in matters 
architectural, through the medium of competition, is a growing 
one. қ 
“ There is по doubt that the best designs for the chief public 
buildings of this country are now and always will be obtained 
by means of competitions. This being so, it behoves us to do 
what we can to get competitions conducted on the lines likely 
to ensure the best results to the promoters and the greatest 
opportunities to the competitors. If the Institute is the body 
best fitted to guide and influence the promoters, then we ought 
to do all in our power to support it in every effort towards 
this end." 

After enumerating the promoters' expectations, writing from 
the competitor's point of view Mr. Gibson states—(a) that an 
assessor or assessors should be appointed at the initial stages 
on competition, and the name or names should be pub- 

ished. | 

(b) The accommodation required and the money to be ex- 
pended should be reasonably proportionate. 

(c) All matters connected with the competition should be 
clearly set forth. | | 

(d) All drawings not absolutely necessary to the assessors. 
those, for instance, which are of a purely technical kind, 
should be excluded. This would apply generally to. drain, 
roof, foundation, and block plans, and many internal eleva- 
tions and sections. | 

(e) The full report of the assessors should always be pub- 
lished and their award adhered to unless there is some extra- 
ordinary reason to the contrary. 

“I think that competitions would be likely to give satis- 
factory results if they were to be adjudged by a jury of 
assessors, whose decision it would be, probably, more difficult 
'to reject than that of a single assessor, and I believe further 
that the employment of several assessors would tend to reduce 
the amount of work entailed on competitors to enable them 
to produce better designs." 

Mr. H. W. Wills, of Messrs. Wills & Anderson, is of opinion 
that “the date upon which the assessor’s award is to be given 
should be definitely stated in the conditions, that small scale 
drawings should be submitted coloured with stated colours to 
show the departments. No detail drawings should ever be 
asked for, and where scheduled dimensions of the size cf 
rooms, etc., are provided no limit of cost should be insisted 
upon, in virtue of the fact that the best scheme would ге 
necessarily economically and well planned, and if so, any 
excess of cost over the amount the promoters desire to expend 
must be due to the unreasonable areas required for the various 
departments, for which, of course, the competitors are not 
responsible. 

* If, however, a limit of cost be insisted upon, then the 
sizes of the rooms should be omitted from the conditions, cr 
at any rate only ш suggested.” Мг. Wills con- 
siders that no first premium should be given, but that there 
should be a clause inserted in the conditions to the effect that 
if the execution of the building be abandoned the successful 
competitor shall be paid 114 per cent. on the estimated cost, 
and that an answer to the competitors' inquiries should be sent 


a 


out within a few days after the issue of the conditions, which 
should be, however, as far as possible left unaltered. 

In conclusion, Mr. President and gentlemen, I venture to 
ask you for your hearty support on behalf of the objects of the 
Competitions Reform Society, many of whose members are 
either fellows or associates of the R.I.B.A., and some are 
members of the Council of that body. These statements may 
serve to disabuse your minds of any pre-conceived erroneous 
ideas that the society 15 not in sympathy with the general 
policy of the R.I.B.A., but it feels strongly that this burning 
question with regard to the conduct of architectural competi- 
tions should be treated no longer in a spirit of laissez-faire 
that is signally detrimental to the true interests of the pro- 
fession, but on the contrary that the R.I.B.A. should take 
immediate steps to settle, for all time, a question of such vital 
importance to its welfare and cohesion, and, in that event, T 
am quite sure that all members of the Competitions Reform 
Society would be only too pleased to render the Council any 
assistance in their power, and I am equally certain that a 
modus vivendi could be arranged, conducive alike to the esprit 
de cor ps of the profession, and to its greater appreciation by 
the general public. 

— e T e - 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 


"THE following questions and answers under the above head- 

ing in the Society of Architects’ examination for last 
April will be of interest to many of our readers as elucidating 
some hazy points of professional practice :—we reproduce them 
from the Architects’ Magazine. SLE 

| Section IV.—SANITARY SCIENCE. 
By C. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E., Examiner. 
OBLIGATORY. 


Question г. 
Ga l.ns per diem 
pe: head, 


Requisite house supply, including waste... 
For town purposes кы M id 


Total in non-manufacturiag towns 
For trades and factories... 


Total in factory towns 
Fill in quantities, remembering that “waste” means un- 
avoidable waste, and “town purposes " means drain flushing, 
street watering, amount required for animals, etc. 


Answer I. 
Gallons per diem 


Es | | per head. 
Requisite house supply, including waste... 25 
For town purposes er a ine $ 
Total in non-manufacturing towns ... 30 
For trades and factories ... "n ius 5 


Total in factory towns ih sed 
Question 2. In Cambridge, Croydon, and other towns, 
the local authorities try to insist upon the fixing of an open 
channel between the gully and the waste pipe discharging 
into it. State— 
(a) The onginal causes for this plan. 
(b) The reasons why it is no longer desirable. 


(c) The cases in which the local authorities can and 


cannot insist upon it. 

Answer 2. 

(a) It is a relic of barbarism, and was doubtless first 
&ioptel because when waste pipes were untrapped, or only 
trapped by that snare and delusion a “bell trap," smells 
used to pass up them into houses. 

(b) Because with properly disconnected, trapped and 
ventilated waste pipes no smell can possibly reach the house 
through them, and a channel visible to the eye at all times, 
and coated with decomposing grease, etc., is a violation of 
the first maxim of sanitation, * Reduce all fouled surfaces 
to a minimum." 

(c) The words in the Act, “ Every person who shall erect 
a new dwelling house," govern the cases in which the local 
authority can insist upon this insanitary plan. (The italics 
are my own). In no other case can they enforce it. 

Question 3. Give reasons why there is no advantage in 
mere height of a room, unless combined with means for 
removing heated air from the upper part, and why large 
rooms apparently and really contain better air than small 
ones, other things being equal, or at least proporticnal. 

Answer 3 Large rooms, in addition to the advantage 
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they posses of enabling the air to be changed with greater 
comfort to the occupants than small rooms. also have 
larger wall surfaces and window openings, allowing larger 
insensible ventilation. ‘Thus larger rooms have, even т 
proportion to their relative occupants, а perceptibly less 
degree of impurity than small rooms. Although the uniform 
diffusion of carbonic acid is comparatively rapid in the air of 
а room, the organic emanations given out do not in practice 
diffuse themselves either quickiv or uniformlv. "They hang 
about in the corners where there are obstructions to the flow 
of air. or near the ceiling. in which case they cool and fall, 
mixing with the air of the room. and increasing the impuri- 
без. In fact, а lofty room with a space above the top of 
the windows or ventilating openings, to which air loaded with 
emanations can ascend, remain stagnant. cool and then 
descend, is a positive disadvantage. 

Question 4. In planning the windows for a large room. 
such as a hospital ward. it is possible to have them too 
large and numerous, or too small and far apart. Of two 
evils, choose the less, and state your reasons. 

Answer 4. Excessive size and number to be preferred. 
In the words of Miss Florence Nightingale. * Window blinds 
can always moderate the light of a light ward. but the 
gloom of a dark ward is irremediab!e. е escape of heat 
from large windows may be diminished by plate or double 
glass; for while we can generate warmth. we cannot generate 
daylight, or the purifying and curative effects of the suns 
rays.” 

VOLUNTARY. 

Question 5. Enumerate the advantages claimed for heating 
by steam radiators or coils, particularly mentioning one not 
possessed by hot water pipes. 

Answer 5. The great advantage of steam heating is that 
the high temperature of the radiators or coils gives out 
radiant heat, which warms the walls and furniture in the 
same way as, though to a much less degree than. an open 
fire; and the heat is got up very rapidly in a room. And, 
when desired, the apparatus cools down with equal rapidity 
when the steam is shut off. With hot water is takes some 
time to heat up the pipes, and a considerable time to cool 
them down again. | 

------------>6еже---- 


RURAL DRAINAGE. 


A T the ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
A tion held on Monday. the President, Mr. Arthur Vernon, 
in the chair, Mr. H. T. Scoble read а paper on “ Rural 
Drainage and Sewage Disposal.” He said no cut-and-dried 
system capable of universal application could be recom- 
mended. He gave a résumé of several letters on the subject 
which had appeared in The Times in September, 1901, and a 
short description of Dr. Poore's svstem, with remarks on the 
value of effluents and reasons for the establishment of water- 
shed authorities. Having reviewed the publications of the 
Royal Commission and considered the progress cf bacterial 
` treatment, he discussed the presence of pathogenic and other 
bacteria in effluents. and Mr. Scoble summed up the position 
as regards rural affairs. He particularly drew attention to the 
very onerous conditions insisted on by the Local Government 
Board. conditions which must be altered ere the solution of 
this most important question could be attained. In the event 
of an existing method of sewage disposal in a country district 
being condemned, if recourse were had to a Local Government 
Board loan it became necessary to deal with no less than six 
times the normal dry weather flow, three times to be fully 
treated as ordinary sewage and the other three times on storm 
filters or special plots of land set apart for this purpose. The 
Local Government Board. still fondly clung to land for final 
purification. failing to grasp the fundamental principle that 
bacterial treatment was essentially only an improved form of 
land treatment, wholly under control and efficient in all states 
of the weather. Where works could be constructed out of 
revenue, sufficient. purification for all practical purposes could 
be attained with far less grandiose schemes. Existing methods 
of disposal in places where the. population was not rapidly 
increasing would generally suffice if the importance of 
thoroughly attending to their duties were brought home to 
responsible officials and individuals. It would be well could 
regulations be framed to prevent the erection of many con- 
tiguous dwellings without a really santiary system of disposal. 
Each problem must be considered on its merits, utilising or 
adapting existing arrangements. It might be taken as estab- 
lished that. where sewers were adopted, bacterial treatment 
possessed so many advantages that it should supersede all 


other systems. А vote of thanks was passed for the paper, 
discussion being adjourned for a fortnight. 


no etta 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ts ordinary monthly meeting of the above society was held 

last week, amongst those present being Messrs. T. Winder 
(in the chair). E. M. Gibbs. E. Holmes. C. B. Flockton, Н. 1. 
Paterson. С. Е. Innocent. J. Smith. А. E. Tumell, Т. Swaffield 
Brown, C. Gibson. W. G. Buck. and W. C. Fenton (hon. sec.). 
Letters of apology for absence were received from the Presi- 
dent (Mr. P. Marshall). Mr. J. В. Wigfull, and Mr. J. ۰ 
Mitchell-Withers. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs. F.R.I.B.A.. then gave a lecture оп “A 
Short Visit to the United States and Canada.” Не explained 
that his visit һай been a hurried one of only 31 days from 
Liverpool. of which 18 days were spent in America, and that 
it was made for a holiday and a change, and that he had not 
made any effort to obtain any special information except as to 
the University Buildings, and was not prepared with a lecture, 
but only a series of views of buildings іп New York, 
Washington. Montreal, and Boston, supplemented by some 
casual remarks. In presenting views of New York he drew 
attention specially to the skyscrapers, and stated that they had 
the quality of architectural dignity so eulogised by Ruskin as 
“The Lamp of Power." which was due not only to their great 
size but to the simplicity of design and the beautiful grey 
granite with which they were encased. Internally many of 
them were rich in marbles. and several were provided with post 
and telegraph and messenger offices, newspaper and barber's 
shops. flower stalls and restaurants, and one had a railway 
station attached to it. The rents for an ordinary office, say 
five yards square, varied from £500 on the lower, to £100 per 
year on the upper floors, including lighting and heating. Some 
of the land had cost £350 a yard, and there was said to be no 
difficulty in forming companies, with a promised dividend of 
4 to S per cent., to purchase sites and erect the buildings. 
The most of them had been erected within the past ten years. 
The Park Row building has 30 storevs. and is 390 feet high, 
about double the height of the spire of the Parish Church in 
Sheffield, and the foundations are 7o feet deep. The damage 
by skyscrapers to the light of adjoining buildings is. of course, 
very substantial, but as there is no protection against this by 
law in America, and electric light is in such universal ше, 
there is apparently no complaint. In the views of Boston 
Mr. Gibbs drew attention to the Public Library. which is built 
of grey granite, and cost £500.000, and is one of the best 
examples of the work of the late Mr. Hunt; and also to the 
Symphony Hall. which has seats for 2,680, and cost 
4,100,000, and which is specially well arranged for convenience 
of access and egress by corridors all round on each floor. and 
has a most complete ventilating apparatus. 

As to the University Buildings. he found that the sites were 
all much larger than at present required, that in each case à 
good general plan had been adopted, and that the buildings 
were being erected gradually as funds came in; that separate 
buildings were erected for separate departments, and that very 
frequently gifts of buildings had been made by gentlemen 
specially interested in one department; as an instance he ex- 
hibited the plans and views of “The Robinson Hall" at 
Harvard University, which was for the Department of Archi- 
tectural Education. 

Mr. Gibbs also referred to his visits to the Architectural 
Department at Columbia University. Massachusetts Techno- 
logical Institute, and at Montreal University, and suggested 
that in the new University Buildings to be erected in Sheffield, 
some provision should be made for architectural education. 

He also stated that with regard to the allegation that the 
American bricklayer laid more bricks than the British brick- 
laver, it was not apparently generally known that the American 
brick was only 8 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. thick, which, as compared 
with the Sheffield brick of و‎ in. by 3 in. by 414 in., is less than 
half the size and weight. 

Speaking generally of the architecture of the United States, 
Mr. Gibbs thought that the finishing of the education of many 
of their architects in the Paris schools of architecture had a 
beneficial effect. and accounted for much of their good plan- 
ning and dignified architecture. 

The lecture was well illustrated by lantern slides, and on 
the motion of Mr. E. Holmes, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and 
supported by Messrs. W. G. Buck and H. L. Paterson, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the author for his interesting and 
instructive lecture, 
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THE ART OF ENAMELLING AND MOSAIC 
WORK. 


N the School of Art, North Street, Belfast, last week, two 
I lectures were delivered under the presidency of Mr. W. 
H. Patterson, chairman of the Art Sub-Committee. The first 
was entitled “ The Art of Enamelling.” and was given by Mr. 
E. J. Brophy, and the second was on “ Mosaic Work,” by Mr. 
C. Porter. There was a very good attendance, the Principal 
of the Institute (Mr. К. C. Forth) being present. 

Mr. Brophy. who was cordially welcomed, proceeded with 
the delivery of his lecture. After alluding to the technical 
nature cf art and the materials to which it oculd be applied, he 
described the different kinds of enamel that could be used. 
It was difficult, he said, to speak of when the art of enamelling 
was first invented. They knew that the ancient queens of 
Egypt had jewellery which contained enamel work 150 years 
before the Christian era. The Persians knew this art 550 
years before our era; the Chinese 105 years later. The Irish 
people knew it, and did excellent work in the third century 
after Christ. The art was also practised on the Continent 
during the sixth and seventh centuries. There were several 
kinds of enamelling—transparent and translucent—the differ- 
ence being that the ground of transparent work could be seen 
clearly, while the translucent let the light through, but was 
not transparent. Enamelling was useful in all kinds of 
jewellery, ecclesiastical objects. boxes, and such like objects. 
When the Irish people placed this work on the market they 
ought to turn out as good work as that which had been alreadv 
done before. If not it would mean ruin to this new industry 
for Ireland. He would strongly warn them against that. 

Mr. Porter, in the course of his lecture on “ Mosaic Work,” 
said it was an art which had long been interesting in history. 
After being neglected for a considerable time its claims for 
wall decoration were being recognised. It had nothing to do 
with the Mosaic disepnsation or with the great Hebrew law- 
giver in any way. То be effective buildings should be con- 
structed with the idea of being covered by this work. It was 
therefore scarcely surprising. while it was to be regretted, that 
mural decorations came to be eminently pictorial. and that an 
art limited in its power was relegated to obscurity. The Nor- 
mans, who derived it from the Greeks and Saracens, did not 
unfortunately adopt it im England and France. During the 
seventeenth century there came a great revival of mosaic work 
in Rome, although even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the art seemed to be looked upon as a barbarous one. 
Although marble and other substances were occasionally used, 
the most useful one was glass. It was almost indestructible, 
and could be made to assume almost any shape and colour. 
Glass rendered opaque by the addition of felspar and fluorspar 
had a bright surface, and readily developed brilliant colours. 
If possible, the design should be drawn on the wall where the 
mosaics were going to be erected. Although this was not 
always practicable in. cases. where the surface was to be 
covered, it was absclutely necessary before drawing the design. 
They then came to the great question of mosaic, and that was 
that of colour and how to produce it with as few tints as 
possible. In mosaic to be seen at a distance there should be 
clear definition of tints. И on looking at the mosaic it did 
not seem exactly as wanted the worker should not be afraid 
to pull it down and do it over again. Rough mosaic work 
led to finer work as legitimate in principle and infinitely more 
interesting to the craftsman. There was not a piece of work 
turned out in England that was not better than any done in 
Italy. 

Mr. W. J. Fennell. in moving a vote of thanks to the two 
lecturers, said they would understand that it was not for want 
of interest in the subjects, but because of the inclemency of the 
evening, that there was not a larger audience. While 
enamelled work could be done in Ireland. he thought mosaic 
had a very small sphere in Ireland. The experience which 
Mr. Porter had had was one which was not usually granted to 
everyone. He had been fortunate enough to be one of those 
who were employed on the greatest work of modern times—St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. London. Mr. Porter had told them that a 
Belfast lady had been successful at Cork. and he (Mr. Fennell) 
thought it was only fair that he should publicly state there 
that the name of the lady was Miss Ethel Rhind. who had since 
won a scholarship in the Mosaic School, Dublin. 
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Tre Llanelly Council's scheme for the drainage of the Forge 
district (estimated to cost about £10,000) has been sanc- 
. tioned, | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


£ 40,000 is to be spent on а new cemetery for Тоже Park, 
Liverpool. 

Tue Goiton. Building Committee have passed plans for tie 
erection of 1,263 houses on the south side of the district. 


Tug foundation stone of the new Church of the Ascension, 
Victoria Docks, E., was laid on Tuesday by Lady Rayleigh. 


Mr. Е. C. Lrovp, Town Clerk of Huddersfield, has been 
elected Town Clerk of Croydon in place of the late Mr. 
Mawdesley. 


At Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, on the 8th inst., applica- 
tions were made for authority to erect new buildings to the 
value of £ 143.000. 


It has been decided to build a new tower to the Birkenhead 
Town Hall from the designs of the architect, Mr. Hartley, the 
new tower being about 12 ft. lower than the old one. 


THE Somerset County Council propose to carry out works at 
the Cotford Asylum involving an estimated expenditure of 


432,650. 


THE new Mining and Technical College at Wigan, which has 
been erected at a cost of about £50,000, was formally opened 
on Monday by the Countess of Crawford. 


At Swansea an iron pavilion for 12,000 people is to be built 
in Victoria Park at a cost of about £20,000, and also a winter 
garden with refreshment rooms, etc., at a cost of £7,000. 


THE L.G.B. have sanctioned the application of the Wallasey 
District Council for power to borrow £32,490 for the exten- 
sion of the electricity generating station, and of extensions 
of the supply both for power and lighting. 


THE Hull Baths Committee have approved the plans for 
the erection of new baths on the Beverley Road. About 
£27,000 will be spent upon the building and equipment, 
and it is expected to be one of the finest in the provinces. 


AT Fridays meeting of the Northwich Rural, Northwich, 
Winsford, and Middlewich Urban joint hospital committee, 
a communication was read from the Cheshire C.C., intimat- 
ing that the Local Government Board had formally sanctioned 
the borrowing by the County Council of £2,000 for the pur- 
chase of an isolation hospital site. 

THE new higher grade school, erected by the Llardrillo and 
Eirias School Board at Colwyn Bay, was formally opened 
on Monday. ‘The building has cost, with the land, some 
£,8.000. Messrs. Booth. Chadwick, and Porter, Colwyn Bay 
and Manchester, were the architects, and Mr. Robert Evans, 
jun., also of Colwyn Bay, was the contractor. . 


ON Saturday the Bishop of Ripon dedicated the tower and 
spire added to the Church of St. Luke’s at Harrogate (Mr. 
Healy, Bradford. architect). The church and site have cost 
over £10,000, but this did not include the tower and spire, 
which have been since added. An appeal was made about 
two years ago for £2,500, of which sum but £350 remains to 
be raised to cover the cost of the tower. spire, and bell. 


The Fitzroy House Pay Hospital. in Fitzroy Square, W., 
was dedicated on Friday by the Bishop of Southwark. The 
building contains forty rooms, of which thirty, each with 
one bed, constitute the wards. There are also a dining- 
room. a sitting-room. a smoke-room. and several bath-rooms. 
The lavatories, etc., are isolated from the wards in a central 
tower. and the flooring throughout is of a new aseptic com- 
position, which has a very hard surface. On the upper 
floor is an operating theatre, and everywhere comfort and 
elegance have been studied. 


THE new Baptist church at Cromer, which is of Gothic 
design, was opened on the rst inst. It is built of red brick 
with Cossey ware dressings and slated roof. The seating 
accommodation (including gallery) is for about 3oo wor- 
shippers, and mention may be made of a new feature of the 
seating :—Down both aisles a number of folding-back seats 
are placed; these can be moved up. and down at will, and | 
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when in use there is ample space for persons to pass. The 
"idea originated with the builders (Messrs. Girling & Smith, 
of Cromer), who are taking steps to have the seat patented. 
Mr. A. F. Scott (Norwich and Cromer) was the architect, 
and the heating is by the independent dome-top boiler. 


THE members of the Yorkshire Joint Committee under the 
Inebriates Act met in the Council Chamber at the Leeds 
Town Hall on Tuesday. The plans of the West Riding Sur- 
veyor (Mr. J. Vickers Edwards) for the new Inebriates Home 
at Cattal, near Knaresborough, were adopted, and the General 
Purposes Committee were re-appointed, with powers to adver- 
tise for and accept tenders, the work to be put in hand as soon 
as possible. The Home is to be constructed in the first 
instance to accommodate eighty persons, but the administrative 
block will be capable of dealing with 250 persons, so that as 
necessity arises the accommodation for patients can be in- 
creased without increasing the administrative department. 
The cost of the building will be about £33,000, independent 
of the land, which cost about 44,700. 


THE smaller block of the new Salisbury Road Board School, 
Plymouth, was opened yesterday week. The larger block 
is an ordinary school of three departments, and provides 
accommodation for 1,422 scholars, but this will not be com- 
pleted for several months. The former building is arranged 
for three distinct mixed departments, and separate entrances 
and staircases are, therefore, provided for males and females. 
There are six distinct entrances and four distinct staircases, 
all of which are independent, and do not necessitate any 
intermingling of the classes. The whole of the buildings 
will be warmed by hot water, by means of pipes and radiators, 
all heated from a boiler in the basement, but arranged in 
such manner that every room can be heated independently 

of the others. The staircases and corridors throughout the 
. buildings are of fireproof construction, consisting of steel 
joists embedded in concrete. Externally the buildings are 
of a plain and simple character, the walls being faced with 
grey limestone, with square joints and rough unwrought faces. 
The two blocks are being erected, from Mr. H. J. Snell's 
designs, by Messrs. Blake & Son, local builders, for the 
` sum of £22,447—1.¢., special block 7,423. and the main 
block £15,024. Тһе total cost of the »chools, including 
site, furniture, superintendence, etc., will be £34.448. 


REED‏ ڪڪ ا ڪڪ 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Greater Cork Exhibition, 1903, is to be opened on Whit- 
Monday, 1st June. 


Mn. CARNEGIE has offered £2,000 each to Margam and Whit- 
church for free libraries. М 


Ат the last meeting of the Council of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., 
and Mr. John A. Ness were elected associates. 


A SUDDEN squall of wind blew off the roof of a shed in Rotter- 
dam last week, carrying with it four carpenters at work there- 
on. They were hurled thirty-five yards through the air, 
two being killed. 


THE sum of Содоо has been subscribed in order to provide 
the sedilia for Bristol Cathedral to carry out the design of 
the late Mr. J. L. Pearson; and the dean and chapter have 
entrusted the work to Mr. N. Hitch, of London, who executed 
the reredos. Mr. Hitch hopes to begin the erection of the 
sedilia early next month and to complete it perhaps by 
Easter. 


THE extensive naval barracks at Chatham, which have been 
erected and furnished at a cost of something like half a 
million sterling, says the South Wales Daily News, are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupation early in the new year. 


The buildings are situated in a district formerly known as 
* Tom-all-alones,” and the works involved the removal of 
the old convict prison and the torpedo factory in order to 
provide an adequate site. Both the seamen's and officers' 
quarters are arranged in blocks, and a residence for the 
captain commanding and an infirmary will be added later 
on, and will form the subject of separate contracts. The 
Admiralty are anxious to bring the barracks into use as 
expeditiously as possible, as the accommodation on the 
naval depot ships is altogether insufficient for the from 3,000 
to 5,000 men usually quartered there. The Lords of the 
Admiralty contemplate making a very extensive use of elec- 
tricity in Chatham Dockyard. A scheme is under considera- 
tion for introducing an installation both for the purpose of 
lighting the workshops and for driving all the lighter 
machinery. 
— i ———— 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Easton & Co., Lro., of Broad Sanctuary Chambers, 
S.W., have secured the contract for the complete installation 
of electric lifts (19) for the new Midland Grand Hotel at 
Manchester, now in course of construction. The building is 
intended to be in every respect an example of what a modem 
up-to-date hotel of the highest class should be, and, therefore, 
it is specially satisfactory that the order has gone to an English 
company, and that, as a result, every electric lift in the hotel 
will be British built throughout. 


A COMPANY has been organised and registered for the manu- 
facture and sale of lifts under the title of Wm. Aug's Gibson, 
Ltd., Temple Bar House, 28. Fleet Street, London. Mr. 
Gibson’s name as president of the American Elevator Com- 
pany, and later as managing director of the Otis Elevator 
Company, Ltd., will be familiar to many. and doubtless form 
a guarantee that all contracts taken by the new company will 
be carried out, both as regards the letter and the spirit of its 
customers’ wishes. The machinery of the company is to be 
made in this country, and is promised to be equal in all 
respects to the best machines made by the best of the other 
competing companies. 
Mzssns. J. В. Joyce & Co., clock manufacturers, Whitchurch, 
Shrops, have received instructions to make a large clock, to 
be erected in the tower of Bury Parish Church. It will be 
fitted with all the latest improvements, and made generally to 
designs recommended by Lord Grimthorpe. They have also 
other clocks in hand for Gresford Parish Church, West Ashby 
Church, and the Public Institute, Ballachulish. The same 
firm have just shipped a large Cambridge quarter clock and 
five bells to New Zealand, which are to be erected in the tower 
of the General Post Office, Gisborne. The dials, which are 
four in number, are similar to those made by Messrs. Joyce for 
Sydney Government Buildings. 


Messrs. KAYE & Co., LIMITED, of Rugby, have just com: 
pleted an installation of new griading machinery which 
enables them to meet the growing demand for finely ground 
cement. For the future their ordinary grade will be one 
giving under 10 per cent. of residue on a 76 mesh sieve— 
5,776 holes to the spuare inch (the ordinary grade hitherto 
has left upwards of 20 yer cent. of residue on this sieve). 
This increased fineness will much enhance the value of the 
cement by the enlargement of its covering power or sand 
carrying capacity. - It will thus be possible to make cement 
go farther by using more sand, etc., with it, or if it 1s pre 
ferred to adhere to the same proportions as before, greater 
strength in the work executed with it will be attained. 
Messrs. Kaye point out that cement made from the 
Warwickshire Lias deposits is superior to that made from 
other materials by reason of the important fact that the 
ingredients—lime, silica, and alumina—necessary for the 
production of a perfect Portland cement are present in the 
raw materials in an extremely fine state, the clay substances 
being diffused uniformly through the texture of the limestone. 
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۲۱۲۲۲ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—The 
‚ ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships, 1902-1903, opens on Tuesday, 20th 


January, in the Gallery of the. Alpine Club (entrance in Mill Street, 


Conduit Street, W.). Tbe Exhibition will be open each day from 10 a.m. 
till 8 p.m, and will close on Saturday, 3186 January. Admission on 


presentation of card. 
| . W. J. Locks, Secretary. 
No, 9, Conduit Street, London, W. a 


THE INSTITUTE COMPETITIONS. 


OW that the annual exhibition of students’ drawings and 
designs is again open, we are reminded of the influences 
which the best of our architects are continually exerting for 
good or ill on the rising generation. There are some years, 


of course, when students’ designs savour distinctly of- 


original thought and are clear of any special direction from 
current architecture. But it is only natural that, as we find 
this year, one should be inspired by the scholarly work of 


the late J. F. Bentley, and another by the very able design 


of Professor Pite for the Liverpool Cathedral. Neither can 
we be surprised to find many essays in the Later Renaissance, 


reflecting more or less accurately the trend of thought in- 


current architecture. For the time being, it almost appears 
as if the engaging originality and freshness of motif so often 
exhilarating one in the inspection of studen:s work were 


- largely stamped out. We must say we regret this, but we 


still more regret that even in the better amongst the designs 
for the Tite prize, the Soane medallion, and the Grissell 
medal, there is a marked lack of the really important 


qualities of architecture, fine outline and proportion, 


distinction of method, emphasis of parts, and good 


‚ keeping. Even if a design be humdrum, it might have these 


qualities, and as a matter of fact several of the designs 
now exhibited would be extremely good were they refined 
down to good outline, proportion, and right emphasis. 

The Soane medallion and £100 has attracted twenty-one 
designs for a town church. The prize goes to Mr. E. F. 
Reynolds, ‘whose design is inspired by the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, and is illustrated by 
some admirably executed drawings, the pencil perspective 


alone failing to do justice to the good qualities of thej 


design. The general effect exteriorly is a little wanting in 
repose, but the details are interesting and carefully worked 


out. The plan shows a nave covered by a dome 53 ft. in 


diameter, a five-sided apse at the east. and a fine processional 
aisle across the west end; the north or processional aisle 


is without seats, whilst the south aisle is wider and contains 


seats. There is no design to fully compete with this one. 


Mr. C. Wontner Smith deserves the medal of merit 


awarded for his clever Gothic design, which is illustrated 
by some well executed tinted drawings. A medal of merit 
is also awarded to Мг. Е. C. Mears (“Como”) for a fine 
monumental design of Romanesque character. іп which a 
domed lantern forms the dominating feature. There would 


be no doubt that à design of this sort would hold its own 


even amongst crowded city buildings. Though not wholly 


satisfactory, the design by Fioretto is meritorious and is 
illustrated by excellent drawings. “Lauda Finem" 18 


amongst the best designs. and shows some careful, good 


work; the detail of the baldachino is admirable. The 
design by "Sanctus" comes near to being very good, but 
the juxtaposition of the small dome and the large one is 
not at àll pleasing; this design is evidently founded on 
"Professor Pite's"Liverpool Cathedral design. 


The silver medal and ten guineas is not a strong compe- 


tition this year, and even the first-placed drawings by Mr. 


A. Rolls are not of striking quality. 


The Tite prize and £30 has gone to a carefully-worked-out 


and well-illustrated design by Mr. David Smith. “Mime” 
is one of the better designs. “Le Nord” and “Phoenix " 
are to be noted, but this interesting subject has chiefly 
elicited grandiose designs which would have been better 
if good proportion and nice emphasis had been more in 


evidence. A wide divergence of opinion as to what the 


› 


word “ pavilion.” might cover is evidenced. 


The Grissell medal has obviously gone to the right quarter 


in Mr. Fulton's able drawings. The eleven designs sent in 
for this prize are much lacking in interest. 


For the Owen Jones studentship and £100 Mr. Г. Rome 
Guthrie well deserves his medal, and might perhaps have 
taken the first place, for there appears more interest and 
quality in his drawings than in those of Mr. Percy Nobbs, 
the winner. | | a 

The Pugin studentship has gone to Mr. Harold Gibbons, 
of Manchester. It is a poor year, and though the sketches 
exhibit great industry, they do not.as a rule reach a high- 
water-mark of excellence. Mr. Gibbons’ detail drawings of 
sedilia at St. Andrew's, Heckington, Lincolnshire, woodwork 
at Winchester. and oak font cover at St. Peters, Walpole, 
Norfolk, are excellent. Many of the Pugin drawings are, 
however, hung too high to appreciate. We are sorry to 


see that the essay medal has again to be left unawarded. - 


Beamer nallo D سس‎ a, 


THE COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY.. 


A* TER less than a year’s existence the Competition Reform 

Society can point to some useful work on behalf of the 
profession. One of the most important results perhaps 
is that in the Hull Town Hall extension . competi- 
tion, in which, owing to the society’s efforts, a fresh 
assessor was appointed, the conditions revised, and 
the time extended. At Bideford, Harrogate, and Work- 
ington concessions were obtained. But even where the 
protests of the society have proved of no avail in improving 
the conditions, the abstention by members from those competi- . 
tions should prove of the greatest benefit. As instancing the 
energy and spirit displayed by the society we may point to the 
last paragraph in the first annual report just issued, which 
says: In order that the business of the society might be con- 
ducted more promptly, and unsatisfactory conditions, etc., 
more speedily dealt with, a resolution was passed on 215 
November, “ That a committee meeting be held on Friday of 
each week in order that members may be notified promptly cf 
the committee’s disapproval of any currently advertised com- 
petitions, pending endeavours to obtain better conditions in 
same. Meetings have consequently been held every week 
since the date of the resolution, and the necessity for this 
course has been amply justified by the amount of work dealt 
with. Fourteen meetings of the committee have been held 
since its election, which took place in May last.” к 

"The value of a society is not to be measured by its balance- 
sheet, and as we look over the accounts of this Reform Society 
we realise how much good may be effected at a small cost. 
In ten instances of badly-arranged competitions the society 
has taken prompt action, and if this active interference in the 
interests of the profession is kept up during the coming year 
we may feel sure that the general conditions of competitions 
will be improved. We hope an increasing membership will 
shortly indicate the appreciation of architects generally as to 
the good work the society сап do for them. Mr. A. W. S. 
Cross is the chairman, Mr. Henry A. Saul the hon. secretary, 
and Mr. C. E. Hutchinson the assistant hon. secretary. 


To a ro, 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


۷ ТЕ are very glad to note that the president of the Institute 


has refused to nominate an assessor for the authorities 
in the Chepping Wycombe municipal buildings competition. 
If the promoters cannot give up their own opinions in favour of 
the professional assessor, they cannot expect to engender 
the confidence of the profession in responding to their invita- 
tion. They have advertised their intention to appoint an 
assessor nominated by the president of the R.I.B.A., and if 
they cannot get him to do so as an empty form, they must 
not be surprised if all the architects whose designs are best 
worth having fail to. compete. : 


AT a general assembly of Academicians and Associates of 
the Royal Academy held on Wednesdav night. Sir Ernest 
Albert Waterlow was elected an Academician; and John 
H. F. Bacon, painter; William R. Colton, sculptor; and 
Arnesby Brown. painter. were elected Associates, Sir Ernest 
Waterlow is a landscape painter. and president of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Born in London in 
1850, he received his early education at Eltham Collegiate 
School and Heidelberg. He entered the Royal Academy 
schools in 1872, and in the following year he obtained the 
Turner gold medal. He was elected an A.R.A. in 1890, 
and was knighted last year. 


сәт 
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WE regret to annource the sudden death. which took place 
yesterday week. of Mr. T. W. Е. Newton (of Newton & Cheatle, 


architects, Newhall Street. Birmingham). Mr. Newton, who was 


in his 41st year. was educated at Taunton Independent College 
and was articled ty Messrs. Osborne and Reading. of Birming. 
ham. He afterwards started in practice for himself. and up- 
wards of twelve vears ago entered into partnership with Mr. 
Cheatle. Тһе deceased gentleman was a Past Master of the 
Grcsvenor Lodge of Freemasons. and was connected with 
many of the professional and literary institutions of the city. 
The cause of death was pneumonia. 


Mr. Henry T. WeLis. R.A. died last Friday in his 75th 
year. He was for thirty vears a Roval Academician. and 
the Times describe him. perhaps accurately, as a painter of 
accurate and competent but somewhat uninspired pictures. 


WE have also to announce the death. in his 54th year. of Mr. 
W. Wimble. of 9. Queen Victoria Street. Е.С. He was elected 
a Fellow of the R.LB.A. in 1888. Mr. Wimble died at his 
chambers in 74, Jermyn Street. S.W., on the 12th inst. 


Ir has been decided by Mr. Justice Gibson that an error of 
judgment in making a valuation does not constitute a reason 
for the non-payment of the valuer's fees. А contractor having 
employed an architect to value his house for him contended 
that the valuation was worthless. inasmuch as the valuer had 
not taken into account all the details of the expenditure, that 
he had not done what the builder required, and that. there- 
fore, the relation of employer and employed came to an end. 
It has often been made an excuse for not paying a bill that the 
work it represents has not been well done. but we hardly 
suppose this decision of Mr. Justice Gibson's will put a pre- 
mium on careless valuation. If an architect is worth the 
having the value of his services should. on the face of it. go 
to the sum total of the cost of a house. It is surely to be 
presumed that where two houses have cost, say. £ 1.000 each, 
but only oae has had tbe benefit of an architect's oversight 
and design, that ore which has had professional attention 
should have the greater value. Yet т the case above quote: 
the cost of the architects services were ruled cut of the sum 
total of the valuation. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation last week decided that only firms 
paying the standard rate of wages or piece prices to all their 
competent workers for all classes of work, whether contract 
or otherwise, shall be eligible to estimate and receive corpora- 
‚tion contracts. 


Ir is a question whether members of the Arts and Crafts 
Society are as pleased, as their president seems to be, to find 
themselves saddled with the “new art," says the Daily 
Chronicle. Тһе mtroduction—or “ Forewords," as ther 
prefer to call it—to their catalogue has made quite 
a little talk. What the "new art” is everyone 
knows too well. It is presented on the shop fronts 
of enterprising tradesmea from Amsterdam to Madrid; it 
turns chairs and tables and other harmless pieces of furniture 
into nightmares ; it flaunts itself on bock covers, ash trays. fro it 
doors, pails and pots; in а word, on any and every thing 
with a surface to be scrawled upon. until now, introduced as 
a motive for a Drury Lane ballet. it seems to have reached 
the highest point of popularity possible to any “art novelty.” 
But where it comes from 1$ another matter. British 
artists and craftsmen have hitherto been rather glad 
to shift the burden from their own shoulders to those of ۰ 
Byng, the Munich Secessionists, the Belgian mystics. or any- 
body not British; perhaps because they cculd not help recall- 
ing the curves and eccentric lines on certain bok bindings 
' and Glasgcw decorations which really were the forerunners 
of the whole mcvement.- Now, however, it is officially de- 
clared abroad. that, if nct Great Britain, at least the Arts 
“and Crafts Society is responsible, and no public protest has 
heen made at home. If the “new art ” is to be countenanced, 
“why then surely decorative art in this country will be in a 
worse plight than it was at the lowest period of the Victorian 
era. 


Тик splaving of corners of buildings in Liverpool. it appears, 
arose from the fact that a convivial alderman on his way 
home from a town hall banquet many years ago came into 
collision with the square corner of a Castle Street building. 
He therefore promoted the rounding of corners on an ex- 


tensive scale. This sounds true, 
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THe Manchester Insurance Companies. in view of the in- 
creasing risk of fire іп large warehouses in that сих. have 
decided to increase the rates of insurance for that class of 
property. 


A FINE addition to the art showrooms of London has been just 
completed in the extens:on of Messrs. Harding & Son's collec. 
tions to the whole of No. 18. St. James's Square. In this 
house Lord Castlereagh lived. and here he died. The news 
of the battle of Waterloo was given to the world from this 
house. Messrs. Harding & Son's Business has outgrown the 
one fluor, and they have taken over and fitted up the first 
floor. which is thrown open to-day. Here are placed on view 
a large but carefullv selected collection of works of art. The 
galleries are classified. The first is devoted to medieval 
objects; the second to eighteenth century objects. and the 
third, an Old English room. contains fine painted furniture 
and some rare specimens’ of Old Chelsea. and Worcester 
fabrics. Fine porcelains. both European and Oriental, 
enamels. old French furniture. and objects of the 15th and 
16th centuries are arranged in order, su as to allow of minute 
and critical inspecticn. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow Archeological Society was held on 
the evening of the 15th inst. at which there was a good 
attendance. in the Roval Philosophical Society Rooms, Bath 
street. Mr. Thomas Lugton read a paper on “ Claythom 
Hcuse." and Mr. George Macdonald exhibited and explained 
a series of photographic. views of the Roman Camp at 
Castlecary. 


THE asscciate section of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion held their third ordinary meeting of the session on the 
14th inst, Mr. J. Douglas Trail occupying the chair. Mr. 
Ramsay Traquair. А.К.Г.В.А. read a paper on “Scottish 
Domestic Detail.” He discussed the importance of detail in 
relation to the house. our attitude towards architecture. the 
method of study for old work. and the application of such, 
study. The address was illustrated by a fine series of phot- 
graphs, at the conclusion of which the usual hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded. 


MR. ARTHUR Harrison. F.R.I.B.A., delivered an illustrated 
lecture on Wednesday evening to the members of the Clerk 
of Works and Building Foreman’s Association, at the Mid- 
land Institute, Birmingham, on “ Colour Decoration." The 
author, while deprecating much of the modern fashion in 
colour, gave expression to the opinion that on the whole 
there had been a great advance in public taste, and that 
there was great hope for the future from the bent of mind 
of the present and rising generation of colourists. 


THE first of the new series of technical demonstrations con: 
nected with the Architectural Association of Ireland was held 
at the premises of Messrs. J. M'Ferran & Co., Beresford Place, 
Dublin. on Thursday week. The lecturer, Mr. R. M'Ferran, 
first explained the various qualities of drain pipes. in the course 
of his remarks showing a double-socketted pipe in yellow 
glazed ware, which has the advantages of rapidity in laying, 
true alignment, and resistance to subsequent depression. 
Many samples of English. Trish. and Scotch bricks and tiles 
were brought to the notice of members, and their respective 
durability. cost. and market facilities were carefully commented 
upon. Тһе qualities of Irish, Welsh, American, and French 
slates, as regards their resistance to the weather, were com- 
pared ; amongst them the Killaloe slate was especially ncticed. 
The demonstration concluded with some tests on Irish Port- 
land cement. by a representative of the firm, for cohesion 
and fineness of grinding. Many practical tests for discrim- 
inating between gcod and bad materials were explained to 
the members, these being of great use to the architect. when 
tedious tests are impossible Mr. Burne, of the Bourtreeh!ll 
Coal Company, assisted at the demonstration. + 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Council of. the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held at 20, Lincoln Place, 
Dublin. on Monday, Mr. С. C. Ashlin, F.R.I.B.A.. president, 
occupying the chair. There were also present Sir Thomas 
Drew. Mr. A. E. Murray. Mr. G. P. Sheridan, Mr. Е. С. 
Hicks. Мг. К. Caulfield Orpen, and Mr. W. Kaye Parry, hon. 
secretary. The matter before the Council was a communi- 
cation from the Architectural Association of Ireland having 


reference to a proposal submitted by the Association на 
nati 


the Institute should set on foot a qualifying exam 


as a condition precedent to admission to the ranks of 
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membership of the Royal Institute. The question gave rise 
to a very animated discussion, and the honorary secretary 
was instructed to communicate with the secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the subject, and 
to report to the next regular Council meeting. 

AT last week's meeting of the architectural section of the 
Glasgow Royal Philosophical Society Dr. Murray read a 
paper on * The Architecture of Old Glasgow." In the course 
of his remarks he said all the mansions, great lodgings and 
stately tenements, so affectionately catalogued by M'Ure in 
his old history of Glasgow, had disappeared. All the 
picturesque streets and long interlacing closes had been 
mercilessly swept away by the Corporation, and a spick-and- 
span new town substituted, more commoaplace than any 
American city. It might be well questioned whether all 
that was necessary for the sanitatiom of the city could not 
have been effected without the wanton destruction of whole 
streets of picturesque and characteristic buildings. In his 
early days it was a constant pleasure to wander down the 
High Street and the Salt Market, and the Bridgegate and 
Stockwell, and through the endless closes which fringed 
them. Now all had gone. and it was impossible to recognise 
the streets or distinguish the localities. 


THE Glasgow Corporation deputation, who have examined 
the question of street paving, have come to the conclusion 
that in and near to the business parts of the city, in streets 
without tramways, and where the gradient is not steeper 
than 1 in 55, the paving should be of asphalte, and also 
that there should be a very great extension of asphalte paving 
throughout the city. Where the gradient becomes steeper 
they recommend hard wood, and when it is over 1 in 40 
it should be of square dressed setts of granite or whin. 


THE Bo'ness Town Council appear to be having success 
under the Small Dwellings’ Acquisition Act, 1899, which 
empowers local authorities to advance money for enabling 
persons to acquire the ownership of small houses in which 
they reside. At Stewart Avenue they have erected a block 
of eight houses at a cost of £155 per house, each of which 
has a room and kitchen, with coal-house and w.c. to each 
house, and a washing-house for every four houses. The 
tenants enter into possession on paying one-fifth of the total 
value, and repay the rest with interest within thirty years, 
with the option of paying off the whole at any time. 


Dr. Н. E. Scuinck, who died last week, has left his valuable 
` laboratory to Owen’s College, Manchester. 


THE completion of the Stevens’ Wellington monument in 
St. Pauls is an illustration of the slow and bungling 
methods of British art patronage. Now, it appears there 
are two forces at work, and that the Dean and Chapter, who 
have appointed Mr. John Tweed as sculptor, do not com- 
mand the sympathy of the high authority of the Royal 
Academy. The Dean and Chapter are presumably the 
supreme authority, but if the Government are to aid in the 
matter, Sir Edward Poynter appears to think they should 
insist on the appointment of a sculptor who would ensure 
general approval and confidence. 


Mr. SPIELMANN writes:—" When the Colleoni monument, 
the greatest equestrian statue in the world, was left as a 
model at the death of Verrocchio, the authorities cast about 
for the next best sculptor of the day to carry it out, and 
Leopardi was selected after careful deliberation, and 
brilliantly justified the choice. What a contrast is offered 
by the action of those who have got into their hands the 
fate of that portion of the masterpiece which was left as 
a model at the death of Stevens! I learn from a friend 
who might have spoken that he was informed of the matter, 
but he was bound to зесгесу— It’s a secret.’ he was told, 
‘and nothing must be told till the proper time. And behold, 
just as Government has decided on a grant. the ‘ proper 
time” is proclaimed, the announcement is made, eulogistic 
articles on the young sculptor selected are published, and it 
is loudly and repeatedly asserted that the hasty artist is 
already at work on the equestrian group. as if to insist that, 
object though we may, the commission is beyond control or 
recall." Finally, he says, * Stevens was done to death over 
this monument, and now his reputation is struck at too. If 
his work is to be touched, let it be by the living sculptor 
who most nearly approaches him." 


* 


COMPETITIONS. 


FOREIGN artists, by which is meant those who are neither citi- 
zens of nor resident in, the United States, who desire to parti- 
cipate in the competition for the McKinley Memorial, to be 
erected in Philadelphia, are notified that the sketch models 
which are to be submitted in this competition will be admitted 
free of duty if the necessary formalities are observed. The 
American laws require that a bond be given as a guarantee 
that the models are imported for purposes cf examination and 
exhibition only, and are not to be sold. In order that this 
requirement may be complied with in such a way as to avoid 
any unnecessary delay, intending competitors should promptly 
notify the secretary of their intention to compete. and should 
send him not later than 1st February, 1903, the bills of lading 
describing their exhibits and the vessels on which they are to 
arrive. If this is done, the necessary bonds will be given by 
the General Committee on McKinlev Memorial, and the 


. responsibility for the proper custody and return of the exhibits 


assumed. 


INSTRUCTIONS have been sent to the invited architects relative 
to the proposed Stockport Town Hall. The assessor is Mr. 
T. E. Colleutt. The successful competitor will be paid £250, 
and five further premiums, ranging from £100 to £50, will 
be awarded for the next best designs. The total cost of the 
building is not to exceed £60,000. The Town Hall is to in. 
clude a public hall to seat 2,000 persons, with small stage 
and gallenes to end and sides, council-chamber, three com- 
mittee-rooms, mayor's parlour, and offices for the various de- 
partments of the Corporation. The front elevations are to 
be entirely of stone. All floors of corridors, offices, and store- 
rooms are to be of fire-resisting construction. Designs are to 
be in by the 15 June. 


OUR readers will be interested in the following from the 
Workington Star : —The designs for the new Free Library 
will be on view in the Edkin Street Drill Hall. Altogether 
179 applications were made for plans and particulars of sites, 
but those who did not send the necessary deposit were not 
supplied. It is expected, however, that there will be 96 sets 
of designs on view, and the keen competition is considered to 
be unique. Architects say that the designs will cost from 
£10 to £15 each, so that there will be over £1,000 worth on 
view. I heard the other day that it will cost over #10 to 
hang the designs for show purposes. A thoroughly qualified 
judge has been appointed, and from so many plans we ought 
to get a very fine building. It will be observed that the com- 
mittee are making a charge for admission, which will help to 
defray the cost of judging and showing. | 


THE Surbiton Clock Tower Competition has resulted in the 
District Council's award of ten guineas going to Mr. J. Tohn- 
son, of Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


А зовт of competition is announced from the Gelligaer and 
Rhigos Rural District Council for the appointment of an archi- 
tect for an isolation hospital for 24 beds, to be erected in the 
parish of Gelligaer. As the remuneration of 5 per cent. is to 
pay for bills of quantities, as well as all the usual professional 
work, we suppose no architects of position will apply to Mr. 
Е. T. James, clerk, 134, High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. by tith 
February. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S A. 


By. R. BROWN. 


"НЕ sixty-seventh exhibition of the Boston Art Club has 

just been opened. The exhibition is limited to oil 
paintings and sculptures. Of the latter there are only 
six examples, while the paintings number 122. It was 
the custom in former exhibitions to fill. the walls 
from dado up to the cornice with good, bad, or 
indifferent works. Rut this is all changed now. .A 
process of closer selection limits the number considerably, and 
the result is higher quality. There is a great variety of styles 
and themes, but the pictures are in spite of this very har- 
moniously arrangel. Among the best works by local artists 
are those by Enneking, Burpee, Dallin (sculptor), Dean, 
Gallison, Green, Hamilton, Major, and Marks. Among the | 
New York artists represented are Eaton, Alexander, Beckwith, 
Groll, Johnson, Ochtman, Parsons, Millet (resident in 
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England). Richardson. Weir, ard many cthers. The greater 
proportion af the paintings are by New York artists. The 
exhibition will be open until the 3rst January. | 


Tue Germanic Museum of Harvard University was recently 
opened. The casts presented by the German Emperor are 
expected in April. Some of these are very large; сге is so 
large that it will have to be set up temporarily in the entrance 
hall of the Architectural Building known as Robinson Hall. 
Professcr Kuno Francke takes charge cf the institution as 
curator. The exhibits already secured were for the most part 
chosen and purchased by Prefessor Francke in Germany lasi 
summer. Near the centre cf the тост is a cast of the kneel- 
ing armoured figure of Emperor Maximilian from Innsbruck, 
and near this is a cast cf the armoured and helmeted figure 
of King Arthur V. of England from the same place. Professor 
Francke is gcing to ask Mr. C. Howard Walker tc lend his 
admirable series of water-colcur drawings of the remaining 
statues in the Innsbruck Church. Other casts are fron the 
Cathedral of Hildesheim. including the fent and the choir 
screen. The great. bronze door from the same cathedral is 
among the casts sent by the Emperor. | 


Tue Academy of Design in New York has opeced its annual 
exhibition in. the Galleries cf the Fine Art Society, in West 
Fifty-seventh Street, where abeut 400 pictures are on view. 
To Amanda Brewster Sewell is awarded the Clarke prize ^f 
$300 for the best figure composition painted in the United 
States by an American.. The picture is calle] “The Sacred 
Hecatomb." and is a large work with many figures of dancing 
women with frills coming through a woodland: The gold 
medal given by Сестре Innes. jun., has been given to Leonard 
Ochtman for his “Gray Morning.” ‘Three Hallgarten prizes, 
$300. $200. and $100, go to Н. M. Walcott for his “ At the 
Party.” a seere showing some children and their nurses. 
Among other contributors are Louis Loeb, John W. A'exander. 
Emil Carlsen, Alexander Harrison, Ben Foster, Paul Docherty, 
and John G. Saxton. 


Boston. The so-called Italian Palace, built for Mr. John L. 
Gardner in the Fen district, has been thrown open to the 
public as a musem. : | 


Our lccal antiquarians and others are much disturbed in spir:t 
by the proposed demelition of Park бітесі Church and its 
steeple. The building stands at the corner of Tremont Зе: 
and Park Street at the rorth-east corner of the common and 
belongs to the early part of last century. The architect was 
an Englishman named Peter Banner. and in 1808, the year 
before. the preparation of drawings fcr this edifice, his name 
appears in the Boston directory as “ Architect and builder, 
Newbury Street.” He was well known as a practitioner of 
both arts, and about all the architectural werk that was nc! 
done by Bullfinch (the architect of the. State Hcuse an Beacon 
Hill) or Benjamin. was done by Banner. The building 15 of 
wood, in the style of Wren, Gibbs, and others cf that time. 
Several columns cf letters сп the subject of sparing the old 
church have already appeared in the columns of the Bosto» 
Transcript, and to cne of these letters I am indebted for the 
above particulars. The steeple is a very picturesque object, 
and it will be a matter ‘cf deep regret to many citizens if it 
comes down, and a modera steel-framed “ skyscraper” build- 
ing is put up in its place. m 


Boston is still suffering from the long coal strike, coal being 
scarce and prices very high. 7 I recently paid $24 fer two tons 
cf Welsh coal, delivered at the wharf; tc this the cost cf 
hauling to my house brcught the price up to nearly $30 26. 
All this hardship in the ecld weather has been borne by the 
people without any riotous disturbance, such as wculd have 
happened in all prcbability in a Eurcpean country. Soon 
after the re-assembling cf Congress at Washington Senator 
Mason. cf Illincis. will, it is said, introduce his Bill empower- 
ing the Attcrney-General of the United States to go into court 
and ask for the aj;peintment ef a receiver tc take possession 
and operate any coal mine that may remain idle for any un- 
reasonable length of time because of a strike, the Government 
to pay the miners, sell tbe ccal. and make a proper accounting 


to the owners. 


At a meeting of the American Institute of Architects in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott, of 
New York, and M. Emile Nauchamer, of Paris, were elected 


€ > 
honcrary members. The Institute proposes to raise a fund of 


$250,000 for a project to be made public later. 


AT the winter exhibiticn of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Museum of 
Fine Arts there was a special group of works by twentv-six 
members cf the Royal Canadian Academy cf Arts. | 

A SPEAKER at the recent “Soo” celebration in Canada pre- 
dicted that in ten years’ time not a tcn of coal will be used! 
for manufacturing purposes in Canada between Quebec and 
Hamilten. The fall ef water between these two places is sail 
te be equal to 10.000.000 tons of coals per year, ard the infer- 
ence is that it will be set to werk. paying its way. 


IN a recent number of the Canadian Architect and Builder, 
published in Toronte, the editor notes the scarcity of good 
architect assistants. indicating that the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

THE 18th annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be срепей on 14th February. the annual dinner 
being held the day previous. There are three competitions 19 
be held under the auspices of the League. the subjects being: 
—A medal competition for a small country church; 2nd, a 
prize of $50, presented by Samuel P. Avery, Esq., subject 
being sundial for a country garden cn a base of three steps; 
3rd. a bronze medal given by the president for a mural paint- 
Ing representing music. 
the United States and under the age of thirty years. 


— M — 1... 
THE RESTORATION OF WELBECK. 


T is now cver two years since the public learnt with a thrilt 
of dismay that Welbeck Abbey had narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire. Much that was beautiful cf the Abbey 
—the Oxford wing—was indeed destroyed, but all who have 
a veneration for the stately homes of England. particularly 
these known as tbe Dukeries, will rejüice to hear that by 
the well-directed employment of the Duke of Portland’s 
wealth. and the skill of English architects and craftsmen, 
Welbeck will in a very few months have had all its old beauty 
restored, and nct improbably enhanced. 


The external walls of the Oxford wing, to which the fire | 
was confined, have been mostly preserved, while interest has. 


been given to the long south front by two’ important projec- 
tions with pediments.- The tiers of iron balconies have been 
removed. On the east front, at the level of the upper garden, 
a loggia with stone columns makes a bold projection. and 
serves as a garden perch. The range of pseudo-Gothic gables. 
which were incongruous above the large sash window, has 


been removed, while a central feature cf rusticated arches. ' 


ornamented by. a pediment. has been formed. A somewhat 
similar feature has been designed by the architects, Messrs. 
Ernest Сестре and Yeates, to ferm a centre to the west front, 
together with a spacicus porch, the latter having a bronze 
Чот and rich grilles of bronze. The roof has been covered 
with ccpper, and the walls built of the warm Anston :tone. 
a local magnesan limestone. On the central projections 
important groups of statuary are being carved by Mr. A. 
Hodge. Ko 

The Duke cf Portland has not. however, confined the 
restc ration to that part of Welbeck which suffered by the 
fire. The house generally inside has undergone great changes. 
With a redisposition of its rooms improvements have been 
effected in the corridors and in the lighting. By means «f 


an arcaded screen, the Gcthic rocm. which once served as àa ` 


library and later as a dining-rcom, has been thrown into à 
spacious hall, and this is receiving cak panelling 14 feet high, 
with a dais at one end. The new dining-room, with its high- 
panelled walls and wagon ceiling. has a minstrel’s gallery at 


‘one end, and has been specially schemed to receive the - 
Duke's superb Van Dyck's. whilst the large drawing-room 15. 
being treated to bring it in harmony with its priceless Boucher 


tapestries. 

An important part of the new work is the grcup of rooms 
fcr the Duchess of Pcrtland's own use. 
south-east angie has a coffered ceiling of walnut, with carving 
and gesso-wcrk, the other woodwork also being of walnut. 
the dcors having delicate inlay. The dcorways and tall 
chimney-piece are of Istrian stone. The walls are hung 
with silk. A feature in the dressing-room is an alcove wit 
a sunk marble bath, with steps leading down and marble 
surroundings. "Though in hand for a considerable time, such 


The competitors must be residents of 


The boudo'r at the : 
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à work as the restoration of any portion of Welbeck requires 
infinite skill and the greatest care, and it will be some months 
before the new part will be ready for their graces occupation. 
‚It is hoped that a part may be ready in August. and that bv 
October the finishing touches will have been given to this 
great and costly work.—Yorkshire Post. 
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f OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE CHEPPING WYCOMBE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 

Dear SiR.—The conditions for the above competition con- 
tain the following clause :—“ The President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or some architect to be nomi- 
nated by him. will be asked to make these awards according 
to his judgment; but the Corporation do not undertake io 
carry out any designs. and reserve the right to select for erec- 
tion any set of designs (whether awarded a premium or not) 
they may themselves prefer." 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
requests that you will kindly allow him, through your columns, 
to inform those concerned in the competition that, as he under- 
stands the promoters decline to modify this clause, he has been 
unable to nominate ani assessor. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 
---------Фтее-- 


R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1903. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS. 
(1.) The Essay Medal and ‘Twenty-five Guineas. 

Three essays entitled “A Comparative Review of the 
Various Past and Present Systems of Architectural Training at 
Home and Abroad,” were received for the silver medal under 
the following mottoes :—1. “АП British"; 2, “Ars quatuor 
coronatorum " ; 3, “ Lindis." / 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the medal, 
but they have granted a certificate of honourable mention to 
the author of the essay bearing the motto “ Ars quatuor coro- 
natorum " (Arthur Troyte Griffith, The Priory Gateway. Mal: 
vem). 

(п.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 

Three sets of drawings were sent in, of the several buildings 
indicated. and under motto. as follows :—1, Iago :—5 strainers 
(Balls Park, Hertford); 2. Nix :—6 strainers (St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields); 3. Philabeg:—5 strainers ۱ Castle, 
Aberdeenshire). 

The Council award the silver medal and ten guineas to the 
delineator of Craigievar Castle, submitted under the motto of 
“ Philabeg " (Andrew Rollo, 2, Willoughbank Crescent, Glas- 


gow). 
THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 


(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 

Twenty-one designs for a town church were submitted, 
under the following mottoes :—ı, Advance !—8 strainers; 2, 
Bee :—7 strainers; 3, “Como” :—4 strainers; 4, E Natura 
Architectura :—6 strainers; 5. “Fides”:—5 strainers; 6, 
Fioretto :—4 strainers; 7, Ich Dien :—7 strainers; 8, 2: 
—6 strainers; 9. Lauda Finem :—7 strainers; 10, Medici :—6 
Strainers; 11, “ Neni " :—7 strainers; 12, “Ne Oubliez ” :—7 
strainers; 13, “New Era” :—7 strainers; 14. ФОПМЕ : —6 
strainers; 15, Perseverando :—6 strainers; 16, “ Rodari” :—7 
strainers; 17. Sanctus :—8 strainers; 18 Xerxes :—6 strainers ; 
19, X:—5 strainers; 20, .Х.:—5 strainers ; 21, Device of a 
Patriarchal Cross :—8 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the medallion and (subject to 
the specified conditions) the sum of one hundred pounds to 
the author of the design bearing the motto of "IXOYS "(Edwin 
Francis Reynolds, Malvern House, Trinity Road, Birchfield), 
and a medal of merit to the author of “Como ” (Frank Charles 
Mears, 65, Sydney Street. South Kensington, S.W.), and X 
‚on grey strainers (Cyril Wontner Smith (A.). Grasmere, 
“Hendon Lane, Finchley. N.). 

(1.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 

Three applications were received for the Owen Jones 
studentship from the following gentlemen :— г. L. R. Guthrie: 
--0 strainers; 2, James M'Lachlan :—6 strainers ; 3, Percy E. 
ANobbs.:—2 strainers, 

The Council have awarded the certificate and (subject to 


Smith. 


the specified conditions), the sum of one hundred pounds ۵ 
Mr. Percy Erskine Nobbs. M.A.Edin. (A.). 8, Trafalgar Sq., 
Chelsea, S.W. ; and a medal of merit and £10 10s. to Mr. L. 
Rome Guthrie. "e 

(11.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 

Eight applications were received for the Pugin studentship 
from the following gentlemen:—1, J. Harold Gibbons :—6 
strainers; 2, W. 5. A. Gordon :—5 strainers; 3, Stanley Н. 
Hamp :—7 strainers; 4, O. P. Milne :—5 strainers y 5, F. C. 
Mears :— 6‘ strainers; 6. А. Muir:—6 strainers ; 7, J. Myrtle 
Smith :—6 strainers; 8, P. -J. Westwood :—-6 strainers. | 

‘The Council have awarded the medal and (subject to the 
specified conditions) the sum of forty pounds to Mr. John 


. Harold Gibbons, Guardian Assurance Buildings, 23. Cross 


Street, Manchester; and a medal of merit and Хто 10s. to 
Mr. Andrew Muir, 39, Cromwell Avenue, Hammersmith, W. 


(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 

Four applications were received for the Godwin bursary 
from the following gentlemen :—т. Н. ۳ Cresswell; 2, H. 
Phillips Fletcher; 3. A. Dunbar Smith; 4, A. Maryon Watson. 

The Council have awarded the medal and (subject to the 
specified conditions) the sum of £65 to Mr. A. Dunbar 


(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Fourteen designs for a pavilion in a public garden -were 
submitted under the following mottoes:—1, Altiora :—6 
strainers; 2, Archivolt :—8 strainers; 3, Ariel :—5 strainers; 
4. Caber-feidh :—s strainers; 5, Forum :—7 strainers; 6, 
“Le Nord ":—8 strainers; 7. Lindisfarne :—4 strainers ; 
8, “Lux” :—4_ strainers; 9, Mime:—8 strainers; то, 
Mulciber :—4 strainers; 11. Pax :—7 strainers; 12, Phoenix :— 
4 Strainers; 13. Queen of Hearts:—5 strainers; 14, St. 
Winifred :— 5 strainers. 

‚The Council have awarded the certificate and (subject 
to thé specified conditions) a sum of £30 to the author of 
the design bearing the motto “ Caber-feidh ” (David Smith, 
62. Sternhold Avenue, Streatham, Hill, S.W.). . | 


THE CATES PRIZE. zu, 
Two applications for the Cates prize were received from 
the following gentlemen :—ı, Baxter Greig:—ıı strainers; 
2. А. Halcrow Verstage :—22 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Cates prize of £40 to” 
Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage (A.), Meadrow, Godalming, Surrey. - 


PRIZE FOR. DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 105. қ 

. Eleven designs for a stone dome over. а ропесосһеге to 
а large public hall were submitted under the following 
mottoes :—1, Blunderbuss:— 3 strainers; 2. - Civic: — 3 
strainers; 3. “ Duomo " :—2 strainers; 4, Golden Horn :— 
3 strainers; 5. Н.І.М.:--2 strainers; 6, Notts —2 strainers ;. 
7. © Juercus:—4 stramers; 8, Red Rose: ---2 strainers ; 9, 
“Sepia ":—4 strainers; то. White Rose :—4 strainers; 1i, 
“Z” :—y strainers, 

The Council have awarded the medal and ten guineas tó- 
the author of the design bearing the motto “ White Rose." 
(Jas. B. Fulton, 24. Gordon Street, W.C.). 


THE ASHPITEL PRIZE. 1902. | 
The Council have. on the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners (Architecture). awarded the Ashpitel prize. 
(which is a prize of books value Хто, awarded to the candi- 
date who has most highly distinguished himself among the, 
candidates in the final examinations of the year) to Mr., 
William Greenwood. of Blackburn. Mr. Greenwood was. 
registered probationer in 1900, student in тоот, and passed 
the final examination in November, 1902. 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ WORK. 


Owen Jones Studentship, 1901.—The Council have 
approved the drawings and design of Mr. J. Hervey Кшһег-. 
ford. who was awarded the studentship in 1901, and who 
travelled in Italy. Sicily. and Spain. 

Owen Jones Studentship, 1902.—The Council have. 
approved the drawings and design of Mr. Edward H. Bennett, 
who was awarded the studentship in 1902. and who travelled , 
in Italy and Spain. 

Godwin Bursary, 1902.—The Council have approved the ` 
report of Mr. Chas. А. Daubney (A.). who was awarded the , 
Godwin bursary in 1902, and who visited the United States . 
of America to study fire escapes in American commercial.. 
buildings. 


Pugin studentship. 1902.—The Council have approved. 
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the work of Mr. С. Wontner Smith (A.), who was elected 
Pugin student for 1902, and who travelled in Gloucestershire. 
. Tite Prize, 1901.—The Council have approved the work 
of Mr. Walter Fairbairn, who was awarded the Tite prize 
for 1901, and who travelled in Italy. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. AGATHA'S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 
W. H. BIDLAKE, M.A.. ARCHITECT. 


We illustrate those portions of this fine modern church 
which formed a strong element in Mr. Bidlake's recent con- 
tribution to the Liverpool Cathedral competition. 


۱ 


HARRINGHAY SCHOOLS. 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
e - .HALL, COOPER, AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 
This well-balanced and effective design was placed second 


in the recent competition. The assessor was Mr. E. R. 


Robson, F.S.A. 
. سس مهب‎ 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF ART. 


I^ lecturing before the Society of Arts on Tuesday night on 
` “Some Principles that may be Guides for the Applied 
Arts," Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., acknowledged that he had a 
difficult task. It is nct easy to put into words the ideal prin- 
ciples that should guide and shculd erlighten the mind cf the 
designer and the manufacturer. But that it is possible to lay 
down some healthy rules Mr. Bodlev quite convinced his 
audience. His primary rule and principle for all art is the 
following of nature; and this not only in the forms and shapes 
cf ratural objects, but in giving te all things. manufacture: 
or painted, the very spirit of nature. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
wrote :—" It seems to me that there is but one presiding prin- 
ciple which regulates and pives stability to every art. The 
works. whether of the poets, painters. mcralists. or historians. 
which are built upon general nature live for ever." The next 
principle Mr. Be«lley advanced was to endow everything with 
the expression of life. In all the great days of art. he said, 
there was that expression given to all things made. [t was 
found іп Greek work. in the work of the Middle Ages. and in 
all civilised ccuntries when art was healthy. No doubt it 
might require some imagination to recognise it, and some 
things had this endowment but slightly. But all good art 
r3ssessel it more or less. The late Lord Leighton used to 
have a small Greek lamp сп the mantel-shelf in his studio. It 
was quite simple in its lines, and without what could be called 
ornament, but it was not only beautifully designed, it was 
instinct with the expression of life. 

Another principle of art Mr. Bodley would enforce is that 
of breadth of effect. It applies largely to artistic manufac- 
tures or manufactures that might be artistic. But in these 
days it is a quality greatly lacking. Mr. Bodley holds that, 
the more subordinate the nature of decorative work may be, 
the more broad it should be in its treatment, For example. 
mosaic work for a vaulting or à wall is quite the best if it has 
but few colours. “You may have,” he says, “a gold back- 
ground and ycur figures may һе, one all in shades of red, 
another all in shades of blues or greens, or a purple robe may 
be lined with green—colcurs that have a delightful. affinity — 
and the result will be broad and satisfying. So in marble 
werk—black and white, red and white. green and white— 
only two colcurs tcgether will be more dignified than if other 
tints are intermingled. to the loss of breadth of effect.” He 
remarked that we live in a time when there is a considerable 
following after a better and more beautiful treatment of 
designs for new buildings in public streets. Such long. un- 
lovely thoroughfares as Harley Street or Wimpole Street are 
becoming of the past. But what is still missing in most 
thorcughfares, from an architectural point of view, is a sense 
cf greater dignity and strength of character, more refinement 
and mcre breadth cf effect. As to colour, he speaks of the 
rich and pleasing reds to be fourd in Italy. but acknowledges 
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that colcur generally is so delicate a thing that it is allowed | 


to be beyond rule. Another principle. he advocates, is that 
cf founding work ca what has gone before. Shallow thinkers 
sometimes said that all work shculd be original and absolutely 
new. “Sir Joshua Reynolds did not think so cf works of 
nainting. He said the best work that had been dene in the 
long history of painting was founded cn the work that had 


~, 


been already achieved. Не says that such work will Бе the 
‘mest original, though it seems like a paradcx to say во.” 

Mr Bodley concluded with the opinion that, in all the arts, 
a healthy. well-informed, and well-cultivated imagination is 
Бехспа and above all rule. 

N — EE‏ ,,— سبح 
SCIENCE WORKSHOPS FOR SCHOOL? AND‏ 
COLLEGES.*‏ 


By PROF. H. E. ARMSTRONG. Ph.D., F.R.S. 


HE importance of experimental studies carried ca with 
the object of affording training in scientific method, 
as a necessary part of the ordinary course in schools gener- 
ally, whatever their grade. was already so w.dely recognised 
that ere long every school would need its workshops as well 
as its classrooms; it was therefore desirab!e that the general 
character of the requirements should be understood, in order 
that buildings may be properly designed to accommodate 
all necessary fittings and appurtenances—and more particu- 
lariv to afford the necessary working space. The whole 
question of school design might assume a very different 
aspect in years to come; indeed, the architect might play 
a by no means unimportant part in helping oa reforms which 
many thought to be very necessary if practical work was to 
take its proper place in the ordinary curriculum ef every 
school. 

Professor Armstrong illustrated his arguments largely by 
reference to the new buildings at Horsham for Christs- 
Hospital School, erected to accommodate 800 boys, from 
the designs of the president and Mr. Ingress Bell. When 
the. position and size of the science block with reference 
to the other school buildings was noted. it would be obvious 
that extraordinary importance would be attached зо experi- 
mental studies in the school. Тһе science block occupied 
practically one side of a quadrangle, the opposite side of 
which was occupied by the chapel, the classrooms and school 
hall filling the third, the dining-hall the fourth side. The 
floor area of the ordinary classrooms was 15.482 sq. ft.. that 
of the rooms in the science block was 10.326 sq. ft. 

But the provision which would be made at Horsham for 
work such as he was contemplating would not be confined 
to the science block. At no distant date, he trusted, there 
would be distinct workshops for manual training in wood 
and metal; and the engineering appliances generally would 
afford opportunities for the instruction of the more advanced 
boys in the use of machinery. Moreover, surveying and 
map-making would be practised in the country round and 
there would be abundant opportunity for other out-of-door 
studies ; besides school gardens, a set of experimental picts 
were now being laid down on the lines of those at the 
Rothamsted Agricultural Station which had so world-wide 
a renown. Christ's Hospital School. in fact, ere many years, 
should be a model school; its buildings marked an extra- 
ordinary advance—far greater, perhaps, than most of those 
connected with them realised. As ose of the governing 
body, Professor Armstrong asked to be allowed to say how 
much he appreciated the great work which Mr. Aston Webb 
and his colleague had carried out; in watching the progress 
of the buildings he realised how many things the architect 
must be to all men. 

In designing science workshops the architect and his 
technical advisers should have three S's іп mind—sense, 
simplicity, and space. There should be due knowledge and 
understanding of the requirements to be met—mere copying 
should be impossible. The provision made should be of 
the simplest character possible, because simplicity of pro- 
vision conduces to simplicity of practice; and the space 
should be ample, for, given sufficient space, almost anything 
may be done, and to grant proper space is to show proper 
respect. ۱ 

Money spent on judicious ornamentation would always be 
well spent in the case of a school. Far too little heed was 
paid to the influence which surroundings exercised on young 
people ; if we are ever to recover the sense of artistic feeling, 
we must do far more to make our schools attractive. The 
disregard of property which seemed to be so characteristic 
of boys at the present day was probab!y a consequence of 
the fact that at school they were not placed under con- 
ditions which would lead them to be mindful of their sur- 
roundings. “ Thinking in shape,” to quote Thring at 
Uppingham, was one of the most powerful means of stimu- 
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* Abstract of a Paper read before the Royal Institute of Pritish Architects 
(2 Өсе January 1916; 1903. | 
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lating the imagination and the esthet.c faculties ; it was 
easy to carry out the idea in these days, as ان‎ 
photographic reproductions of the masterpieces of ۵ 
ond of art were to be had at comparatively small cost: 
hence neither classroom nor corridor should be without 5 
picture-rail. He would also plead for a more liberal use 
of colour in our schools. | 

The fittings at Ghitast’s Hospital were not thought of until 
long after the building was designed ; but. to secure ihe 
bezt result. the building should be designed to the fittings. 
The science workshops at Christ's Hospital differed in an 
important manner from the laboratories hitherto provided for 
schools—there were four main rooms ;n which classes were 
held. and to each of these was attached a number of sul» 
sidiary rooms. No lecture-room was provided—an omission 
of set purpose. as it was purposed to discourage didactic 
teaching. Full provision was made in each room for such 
didactic teaching as might be necessary; there was a 
demonstration bench, in front of which sufficient space was 
left free where seats could be placed; or uprights could be 
fixed, provided with small desk tops, where students could 
stand and take notes. No special balance-room was pro- 
vided. А novel fitting. the balance-bench, had been intro- 
duced; this was merely a long narrow table (3 ft. by 12 ft. 
by 3 ft. 6 in. high) ccvered by a glazed case for the pro- 
tection of the balances. Instead of having a number of 
balances within separate glazed cases, one large glazed case 
had been provided to contain a number of separate uncased 
balances. The balances placed in such a case are those 
required for аП ordinary work. The more delicate balances 
required for advanced work were always provided with a 


case; and. as the sensitive working parts were cf agate, ۰ 


there was no need to keep them in a separate room; they 
were convemently placed on brackets against the wall. 

A third special feature of importance was the store or 
stock room attached to each of the four workshops. This 
was intended not only for the ordinary stores, but also and 
especially as a room in which the apparatus for experiments 
left unfinished at the end of a lesson might be set aside 
until the next attendance. 


Professor Armstrong followed with a detailed description | 


of the mcre important fittings required—viz., working- 
benches, cupboards, sinks and drains. ventilation hoods, and 
various special appliances. Referring to the regulations 
of the science branch of the Educaticn Department which 
specify a watertap and sink for evcry two students, the 
lecturer stated that such a provision was quite unnecessary. 
The class of work now advocated for schools required the 
use of water but seldom. Architects must harden their 
hearts on this point; there was no more reason whv sinks 
should be everywhere in a laboratory than there was to 
have one in every room in a dwelling-house. The economy 
involved in localising the water-sup|xy, sinks, and drains was 
very great. At Horsham, in the rooms on the upper floor, 
all sinks were placed near to the walls, and the waste 
was carried down to the floor below in pipes fixed 
in chases in the walls. On the basement floor 
cross-channels were avoided as much as possible. In the 
lecturer's experience wooden sinks are far the best. provided 
that they are built up solidly without dovetailed joints, and 
that they are always kept partly full of water by arranging 
the waste so that it projects several inches (about four) above 
the bottom of the sink. American white wood seems to һе 
one of the best to use. Sides and bottom should be without 
joints. All surfaces should be well painted with thin coal tar 
before they are butted ; and the whole surface inside and out 
should be similarly coated. The waste-pipe should either be 
somewhat expanded or should have a flange burnt cn by 
means of which it may be held in position by two blocks, one 
of which—fixed by screws to the under side of the bettom— 
serves to carry belts by means of which a second block 15 
caused to clamp the pipe firmly. The space between the pipe 
and the side of the hole through which the pipe passes is 
filled in with pitch. The sink is wedged up against the 
nch top. Such sinks may be made of any size that may 
he desired, and no plumber is needed to fix them. As regards 
benches. the lecturer advocated some such arrangement as 
had heen carried out at the Christ’s Hospital Girls’ School, 
Hertford, in the new science room (of which a plan was shown) 
designed by Mr. Stenning—abcut the simplest and most com- 
тсп-ѕепѕе plan, he said, that could well be adopted, 

The author thought that in future it would be possible to 
improve considerably upon the arrangements which had been 
made in the Christ’s Hospital Schools, especially in the direc- 


tion of simplification, by taking carefully into acccunt the 
character of the fittings to be introduced at the time of design- 
ing the building. The ideal to ke aimed at was to have the 
whole cf the room, both flcor ard wall space, available for 
the work to be done in it. Wall space was invaluable for 
many mechanical and physical experiments, for blackboards, 
for shelving, etc. Benches, therefore, should not be fixed 
permanently against the walls, but shou!d be paced cut in the 
room. Projections into the rooms should be avoided, and 
windows be inserted at least 6 ft. above the floor. 

Whenever possible, steam or hot-water pipes for heating 
the room should be carried under gratings in channels in the 
floor. Radiators, etc.. take up much space, and interfere with 
and damage fittings in their neighbeurhoo:l. | 

The lecturer questioned the need of the elaborate provisioa 
hitherto made for benches. If sufficient shelving, racks, etc., 
be provided. and cupboards for general use where necessary, 
there is little need for cupboards under the benches. . He 
favoured steady, heavy benches of the kitchen-table type. For 
such benches it was unnecessary to use hard wood ; all dift- 
culties of staining, disfigurement, and cracks would be over- 
come by the use of lead-covered benches—a long experience . 
had led the lecturer to prefer these to all others. 

With referente to girls’ schools. briefly touched upon by 
Prof. Armstrong. he advised that provision should be made, 
even in the case of girls. for some use of tools. Men had 
long been victims of academic prejudices, but were seeking 
to throw them off ; the disease was now being contracted by 
women. and we had to deplore the all too literary bent of the 
curriculum in girls’ schools. whether primary or secondary. 
By making liberal, provision of space for domestic workshops, 
the architect might do much to turn the tide. 

With regard to the treatment of wall space, as much as can 
be spared here and there should be properly prepared, so that 
it may serve as a blackboard ; or the special black canvas, so 
much used in America, should be fixed against it by battens. 
Wherever there is spare space, stout battens should be fixed 
to the wall a few feet apart—when these are provided 
brackets may be fixed up at any time. 

With reference'to the science workshops in colleges as dis- 
tinct from those for schools, in minor matters these differ con- 
siderably, but in principle they are very much alike. The 
lecturer observed that if he were called on again to design a 
laboratory, he should greatly simplify the fittings and follow 
as nearly as possible the model cf the well-arranged factory. 

The rules with regard to planning and fitting public ele- 
mentary schools recently issued by the Board cf Education, 
undoubtedly tend to favour over-provision. It is not merely | 
that much more money is spent than necessary, but a false 
complexion is put upon the werk—it becomes drawing-room 
practice and not workshop practice, and when schclars go cut 
into the world, they find themselves Haced under altcgether 
strange conditions, unable to use the ordinary tools, and un- 
able either to fit into or to follow the ways of crdinary life. 
The outcome is most serious ; Some action must be taken to 
put the schools on a simpler footing and tc bring their work 
into harmony with ordinary requirements. In conclusion, 
Professor Armstrong urged that some attempt should now be 


made to standardise the requirements, both for elementary and 
secondary schools. 
——— لس‎ e — ———— 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


N T. BARTHOLOMEW'S Hospital is one of the grand old 

institutions of London, and its ancient name bears a 
certain dignity with it that does not helong to other hospitals 
that are certainly larger and quite as efficient. Mere age goes 
for something. and a hospital which has been continuously in 
working order since 1123. and so, perhaps, gave assistance to 
men who remembered the Conquest, has certainly a good 
record to its credit. Even the present buildings have served 
their purpose for nearly two centuries, and were regarded. as 
models cf sanitary design in their day. We do not wish to | 
detract in any way from poorer hospitals which are compelled 
to cut their ccat according to their cloth, and calculate their 
usefulness in proportion to the “ Voluntary Contributions ’ 
which they are able to count upon from the public. But still 
there is a human tendency to respect the institution that 
manages its funds with such care and forethought as to be 
able to exist comfortably on its own revenues without appeal- 
ing for “ Voluntary Contributions " at all. “ Bart's," as every- 
one likes to call it. has deservedly won and held its high posi- 
tion by the efficiency of its treatment, by the excellence of its 
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teaching, and the prudence of its finance. But now, we are 
told, a crisis has come. In two well-informed articles in The 
Times it is maintained that the point where inefficiency begins 
has been reached, and unless a great change is made the fine 
old hospital will begin to go backwards. АП manner of new 
buildings and appliances are absolutely essential to keep it in 
the first rank. Among the demands of the staff we may men- 
tion a new casualty and outpatients’ department, a new isola- 
tion building. additional operating theatres, new laboratories, 
new mortuary, and new nurses' home and quarters for resident 
staff and students. In hopes of providing spaces for all these 
necessary improvements, the Governors, it is known, recently 
purchased about 174 acres from Christ's Hospital close by 
for a sum very little under £250,000. which came out of the 
institution's capital. And now there are two questions before 
them : first, where is the money to come from to carry out the 
proposed extensions on the new site, together with essential 
alterations in the old buildings? And, secondly, even if the 
money were forthcorging. is such extension on the present site 
the best thing possible for the interests of the hospital in the 
future? 

The sum required for the new buildings and the alterations 
is put down roughly at £300,000. and it has been proposed 
that the Lord Mayor should appeal for that amount to London 
in general and especially to the City by means of a Mansion 
House Fund. We are assured by the Lord Mayor to-day that 
he has no intention of doing this just for the present, the fact 
being that he wishes to await the decision of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Governors which is to meet at the Mansion House 

‘on the roth inst. In that meeting. we cannot doubt. they will 
most carefully consider the comparative advantages of the 
alternative scheme of which we published an outline in our 
issue of last Thursday, and which is to be found fully 
elaborated in to-dav’s number of the Hospital in an article 
written with very evident authority. The writer examines in 
detail the proposal to remove the hospital altogether from its 
ancient site and re-erect it in modern form and with all recent 
improvements сп a site in St. Luke's, part of which is now 
occupied by the hospital for the curably insane. И so 
happens that “ Bart's" owns the land on which this hospital 
stands, together with other property around. amounting to 
some fifteen acres in all. The hospital for the insane is 
anxicus to move further cut. from London, it pays only a 
nominal rent to “ Bart's," and most of the rest of the ground is 
“slum-property.” ‘To clear the whole area of rs acres would 
not, therefore. be a very expensive matter, and on this site a 
model hospital might be constructed for about 750.000 (in- 
cluding the clearing of the land), supplying 1,000 beds and 
leaving plenty of space for further extension during the next 
fifty years or more. On the present site a total of only 614 
acres is available. and while the value of the land there is 
constantly rising, the numbers of the population within easy 
reach of the hospital constantly decline. Within forty years 
the population of the City has gone down 76 per cent., and 
the population of the City, Holborn, and Finsbury taken 
together has gone down 44 per cent. In St. Luke's the hospi- 
tal would have within easy reach a population of about a 
million, and it would still be near enough to the centre of 
London to allow the best physicians and sugeons to attend, 
and the students to come easily to the wards. Ав to cost, the 
bospital would actually gain by the change, for it is calculated 
that the mere ground value of the hospital's present site would 
realise about £1.750.000 in the market. And even if this 
estimate 15 excessive, the margin is still very large. We think 
there is a great deal to be said for the proposal. especially as 
the difficulty will have to be facéd again in another twenty 
years if the Govemors are content with mere extension and 
tinkering on the present site. We have every respect for the 
feeling that wishes to cling to the venerable buildings so full 


' of noble associations, but if their doom is only a question of 


a few years. the great change had better be made at once 
rather than waste monev by new buildings which. after all, 
will only be temporary. 

A new aspect of somewhat alarming nature is put upon the 
intention of the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s to appeal to 
the public for over a quarter of a million pounds for the pur- 
pose of patching up an extending the buildings existing on 
the present site by the admission of one of its Court of Alder- 
men and the criticism of an architect. a specialist in hospital 
designs. Тһе substance of the statements of bcth is to the 
effect that the time has arrived when St. Bartholomew's should 
be razed to the ground, if not removed to a fresh site alto- 
gether. as a germ-soaked edifice standing on soil impregnate: 
with the disease-breeding bacilli shed from thousands and 
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thousands of infectious patients for close on a century. It is 
no new discoverv of medical science that the walls of hospital 
wards, even under the most drastic processes of sterilisation, 
become the lodging-places of all manner cf germs. which even, 
penetrate tough plaster and indurated brick. Under such cir- 
cumstances the risk to patients suffering from broken limbs or 
other casualties of catching a malignant affection in a hospital 
that has been utilised in part for thed ent of contagious 
fevers. etc., for several generations has “Әу to be reckoned 
with. It would be the height of folly to rebuild St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in the confines of the present location, and the control- 
ling powers would be indeed well advised to couple whatever 
appeal they intend making to the public with the assurance 
that the money received will not be expended in tinkering 
patchwork. 

Dr. Thomas Boor Crosby, of 13, Fenchurch Street, has 
been a member of the Court of Aldermen for four years, and 
has just completed two vears' service on the hospital House 
Committee. Не is ап M.D., and for three-quarters of 2 
century he and his forbears have practised and dispensed 
medicine in the, same building. Interviewed on Saturday by 
a Daily Chronicle representative. he voiced the opinions of 
those who are opposed to removing the hospital. He said :— 

“Тат of opinion that St. Bartholomew's should remain 
where it is. As a day hospital alone for the numerous ассі- 
dests of the streets it is exceedingly useful, and its removal, 
even if a casualty ward were kept at the old site, would injure 
seriously its usefulness. In fact, the dividing of it into two 
concerns would be an effectual way of killing it as an institu- 
tion. Bad accidents must be put to bed on being brought in, 
and this would not be possible at a casual ward merely. It is 
in my memory that the Lord Mayor gave a promise some time 
back that he would open a Mansion House Fund. The award 
of the valuer for the land purchased from Christ's Hospital was 
a severe one, and this will be the first time in * Bart's ' existence 
that it has made an appeal to the public. It is an ancient 
and reputable institution of the highest standing. and deserves 
public support ; though I am not so much of a Tory but what 
I would let it be removed if it were proved to be desirable." _ 

In answer to a question concerning the disease germs that 
haunt old buildings, Dr. Crosby said : “ It is generally accepted 
that every house. after being in existence a hundred years, 
requires to be completely rebuilt to get rid of bacilli impregna- 
tions, and ‘ Bart's’ has now been standing close upon that 
time." 

Bearing upon this point a well-known City architect said, 
* St. Bartholomew’s has been in use far too long. It was built 
in the days when next to nothing was known of hygiene, and 
the cutting off by locks of bad air. Of very old-fashioned de- 
sign the right-angled corners harbour impurities and also mili- 
tate against the convalescence of the patients whose beds are 
located in these comers. They always take longer to get well, 
for the fresh air passes round the ward in a circle and leaves 
a ‘backwater’ of bad air in the corners for the patients to 
breathe over and over again. It is practically impossible to 
design an up-to-date healthy hospital with the accommodation 
St. Bartholomew's requires in the six and a half acres now at 
their disposal. The tenacity of a disease germ in clinging to 
buildings is something marvellous. Some little time ago we 
were instructed to remove a germ that was souring each brew 
of beer in a large brewery. Everything that could be done 
was done but without success, and finally the whole building 
had to be abandoned for its ordinary purposes. I have good 
grounds for stating that the clinical staff of ‘Bart’s’ are in 
favour of removal. and it is the purely ornamental, more or less, 
section that are determined to remain where they are.”— Daily 
Chronicle. 
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“OLD LONDON: 
WHITEHALL AND THE STRAND. 


ГАНЕ subject which we have to consider this evening, by its 

nature, will prove that it will be almost, if not quite, 
impossible to mention but in a brief manner the various items : 
of interest which attach to it. 

We have to bear in mind that we are dealing with the ages 
of the past and with the buildings which in their time took 
rank as being part of the period to which they belonged and 
which now belong to the realm of history, and, like all things 
which belong to the ages of long ago. there has become woven 
about them in the course of time, as might be supposed, details . 


*Paper read at the Architectural Association on the gth inst. by 
Mr. Andrew Oliver. 
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of interest which are part of them, and which by their very 
nature belong to them. 
It is difficult to believe now that, as the poet Gay expresses 


it, on the river Thames— | 
* There Essex’s stately pile adorned the shore, 
There Cecil's, Bedford's, Villier's now no more.” 


Of all the Palaces but two small fragments are left, viz., the 
Chapel of the Savoy and the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 
We have to gather from various sources, in the names of 
the streets, out of books, manuscripts, maps and views what 
we wish to learn about them, and it is by these means that we 
shall endeavour to pierce the surrounding veil and learn some- 
thing of the buildings which are now little more than tradi- 
tions. It is proposed to take the subject in the. following 
order: Whitehall, the Palaces which were formerly along the 
side of the river, the north side of the Strand to Charing Cross. 

Whitehall in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.—At 
this period Whitehall consisted solely of the Palace. In the 
eighteenth century were erected the Horse Guards and Dover 
House on the site of the Tilt-yard, the Treasury on that of 
the Cockpit. In the nineteenth century the Privy Council 
and Education Offices were erected on the old Tennis Court, 
and various other streets and private houses were erected 
during that time. р. 

Whitehall.—The history of Whitehall may be briefly de- 
scribed : Hubert de Burg devised his house here to the Black 
Friars, 1242, who sold it to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of 
York. It continued as the London house of that See until, by 
a deed dated 11th February, 1530, Wolsey conveyed York 
House to Sir Thomas More. and others on the King’s behalf. 
In the year 1536 an Act of Parliament was passed which said 
that the old Palace of Westminster was then, and had been 
a long time before, in utter ruin and decay, and that the King 
had lately obtained one great mansion place and house, and 


that upon the soil and ground thereof he had “most sumptu- 


ously and' curiously builded and edified many and distinct 
beautiful, costly and pleasant lodgings, buildings and man- 
sions and adjoining streets”; had made a park,* and walled 
and environed it round with brick and stone, and there devised 
and ordained many and singular commodious things, pleasures, 
and other necessaries, apt and convenient, to appertain to so 
noble a Prince for his pastimes and solace. 

In the year 1606 the “ old, rotten, slight builded Banqueting 
House," built by Queen Elizabeth, was removed, and a new 
one built in the following year ; but of this we read as follows: 
--“ About ten o'clock in the morning. upon Tuesday, the 12th 
day of January, 1619, the fair Banqueting House was upon the 
sudden all flaming, a fire from end to end and side to side 
0. 5 at sight whereof the Court, being sore amazed, sent 
speedy news to the great Lords of the Council, who were then 
but newly sat in the Guildhall in London, but they all rose and 
returned to Whitehall, and gave directions to the multitude of 
people to suppress the flames, and by hook to pull down some 
other adjoining buildings." 

Upon the site of this destroyed edifice was erected the рге. 
sent one. The last of the old buildings disappeared on ıoth 
of April, 1691, when the whole of the building, with the ex- 
ception of the Banqueting House, was burnt. In Evelyn's 
“ Diary " it is thus described—" Whitehall burnt ; nothing but 
walls and ruins left." | 

Six years later, in 1697, a second fire broke out. After this 
nothing was done to rebuild it. William III. died, and Queen 
Anne lived at St. James's, and with this came the end of 
Whitehall as a Royal Palace. e | | 
The Banqueting House.—The Banqueting House is the only 
portion that was erected of the building designed by Inigo 
Jones. As already stated, it took the place of a former build- 
ing which was destroyed by fire. It was commenced on Ist 
June, 1619, and completed 31st March, 1622, the total cost 
being 414.940. an additional £713 being expended on a pier 
at Oatland. The original account is to be seen at the Record 
Office, from which it would appear that the excess of cost over 
the original estimate was #5. The account was not settled 
in full until 1633. Тһе architect received доо. 

The Ceiling.—The great painted ceiling by Rubens consists 
of three central compartments, and the same number, but 
smaller, on either side. It represents King James I. welcom- 
ing the beauties of Peace. "The panels at the sides show the 
contrast between, Peace and War. The inscription at the foot 
of the engraving is as follows :—" Graved by Sim Gribelin from 
the painting of Sir P. P. Rubens on the ceiling, in the Ban- 
queting House at Whitehall, in the year 1720, Cum Privil 
Defunc Annae Regin. This ceiling presents in proper and 


"St; James's Park, 


curious emblems the prosperous state of Great Britain in the 
reign of King James I. His concern for religion, his love of 
arts and sciences. the birth of a Prince. the union of the two 


Kingdoms, and his Majesty's most eminent virtues crowned 


with glory and immortality.” The painter received the sum of 
£4,000—about £10 a square yard. 


Before being turned into the United Service Museum it 


became “ The Chapel Royal, Whitehall.” It was here that the 


“Maundy” alms were distributed until the ceremony was 


removed to Westminster Abbey on the Chapel being abolished 
as a place of worship. 


Views of Whitehall Palace.—The five large engravings con- 
sist of three of the fronts. viz., the Westminster.,the Park, the 
River front, a bird’s-eye view taken from the Charing Cross 
side, and a ground plan showing the arrangement of the old 
Palace. “Тһе fronts show an elevation divided into four divi- 
sions. In the central portion. two towers are carried up above 
the roofs of the adjoining building, with entrance gateway. 
The main central building is in three storeys, on 
either side a wing in two storeys, and on the out- 
side of the whole, square towers in three storeys. In the 
bird's-eye view there will be seen three great courts to the left, 
the line of the roofs separating them being in a line with the 
square towers of the centre portion of the fronts. The court 
to the right side is also divided into three, the central one 
being circular, with an open gallery on each storey, the arches 
of which are carried on figures. The two other courts are 
oblong, with a pediment in the centre, the corresponding court 
on the other side being similar, except that at an oblong. The 
central court runs right through the building. the central por- 
tion om each face having pediments as the others. We will 
now take the plan. 

The Plan of Whitehall Palace.—The plan of the Palace as 
it was in the reign of Charles П., and which is exhibited, shows 
a large rambling building occupying a large area. It extended 
from what is now Richmond Terrace, along the river to Great 
Scotland Yard, close to where the National Liberal Club now 
stands. It included on the north the Horse Guards, the 
Treasury, and Downing Street. A gateway was placed at the 
south end of the Banqueting House, and another at the corner 
of Downing Street. The south side of the Palace began with 
the Bowling Green ; next to this was the Privy Garden. The 
front consisted of the Banqueting Hall, the Gate and Gate 
Terrace, and a long row of mean buildings. The gate opened 
up on a series of three courts or quadrangles. In the first, 
called the Court, was situated the Banqueting House, opposite 
to this on the east side was the Great Hall or Presence Cham- 
ber, the Chapel and the private rooms of the King and Queen. 
This part contained all that was left of old York House. 
Behind the Privy Garden was the Stone Gallery, which con- 
tained the Art Gallery and Library. Between the river and 
the Stone Gallery were the apartments of those connected 


fifty-eight. In the second court we find the kitchen, pantry, 
cellars. and several others, each with its own superintendent 


wanted to carry on so large an establishment as we find here 
that occupied the site of what is now Old Scotland Yard and 
Whitehall Place. In Scotland Yard were placed storeshops, 
with a wharf on the river. In front of the Palace, the Tilt 
Yard and the Horse Guards Yard. and in front of the Privy 
Garden the Cock Pit and Tennis Court, and various apart- 
ments, chiefly of great officers. 

The River Front.—The river front of Whitehall consisted 
of a red brick wall with six small turrets. In the Crace collec- 
tion at the British Museum there is a water-colour sketch show- 
ing a portion of the river wall and the Palace. There is shown 
on Vertue’s plan, a landing stair leading to the Bowling Green. 
which was close to the wall. The Privy Garden stairs con- 
sisted of a long bridge or gangway, about 70 ft. in length, with 
the stairs at the river end, and a little further on were the 
Palace stairs, about 150 ft. in length and similar to the other. 
At the easternmost corner of the wall was Scotland Dock, 
where the stores were landed on to “The Wharf ” to which 
the dock gate access. | 
The Strand in the Sixteenth Century. —The earliest map of 
the Strand is Ralph Aggas, 1560. In the rear of Charing 
Cross is the Royal Mews, surrounded by a wall at the northern 
end, buildings being situated at the west and south. To the 
west is Hedge Lane. now Whitcomb Street, which joins the 
southern wall of the mews and Cockspur Street. St. Martin's 


Opposite to the eastern wall of the mews is St. Martin’s 


with the Court. The numbers given on the plan amount to | 


with his own quarters. In fact. everything that could be 


Lane, on the eastern side, ends opposite to Northumberland 
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Church, and above St. Martin's is the Convent or Covent 
Garden, bounded by a wall, now Long Acre. which joins Drury 
Lane, and which is continued into Wych Street, the old name 
being “Via de Aldwyche.” corrupted into “ Wyche Street.” 
At the end of this is St. Clement Danes, which is hemmed in by 
houses on all sides. A single row cf houses is between St. 
Clement Danes опа Charing Cross. 

On the south side of the Strand the houses of the nobility, 
which faced the river. are to be seen. 

(To be continued.) 
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INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING ENGINEERS. 


ГНЕ annual meeting of the above was held on 14th inst. 

at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. N. Russell, the out- 
going president. addressed a few words from the chair before 
vacating the latter in favour of Mr. Louis F. Pearson, the 
succeeding president. Some fermal business followed, and 
it was announced that the society's silver medal for the best 
paper read during the past year had been awarded to Mr. 5. 
Naylor fcr his contribution cn “ Low-Pressure Steam Heating 
with Open Air Pipes." 

The presidential address then followed, after which it was 
announced that prizes of £3 3$.. £2 2s.. and £1 were offered 
by the president, vice-president. and Mr. Simpson respec- 
tively, the competition for the same to be open exclusively to 
assistants of heating and ventilating engineers. for the three 
best papers on heating and ventilating. ‘The secretary of the 
institution, Mr. Taylor. 99. Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N., 
will be pleased to give further particulars cf the competition. 

The summer meeting is to he held in Nottingham on June 


“716 and 17. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


. T the fifth general meeting of the session of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society. in their rooms at 
vark Street. the chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
Butler Wilson. Amongst those present were Mr. R. Wood 
and Mr. G. F. Bowman (vice-presidents), Mr. H. S. Chorley 
(hon. secretary). Messrs. R. P. Oglesby, A. E. Dixon, etc. At 
the conclusion of the usual business, a paper entitled 
“Rome; Ancient and Modern." was read by Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.1.B.A., president of the Nottingham Society. 
The lecturer remarked that although there was ample evi- 
denee of Regal Rome possessing structures of sume magnifi- 
cence, it was left to Imperial Rome to furnish the city with 
its most striking monuments. The best preserved of these 
was undoubtedly the Arch of Constantine, the sculptures of 
which had previously adorned other edifices. The Pantheon, 
the Catacombs, the Colosseum, amongst others, were also 
fully described, with the assistance of lantern slides, most 
of them excellently coloured by Mr. Marshall's own hand. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer was moved by Mr. H. $. 
Chorley (hon. secretary). who dwelt upon the fact that a 
great portion сЁ Rome, as we see it to-day, was built from 
the materials of other and more ancient structures which 
had long since disappeared. Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, in 
seconding the vote. referred to the welcome decision of the 
Italian Minister of Instruction to place marble records upon 
the site of vanished structures, thus enabling all to see the 
positions once occupied by Romes quondam monuments. 
In conveying the society's thanks to the lecturer, Mr. Butler 
Wilson remarked that the oftener one visited Rome, the 
deeper was the impression left by every succeeding visit. 
It was quite possible to leave Коте. after first acquaintance, 
depressed and overwhelmed by the magnitude of its archi- 
tectural wealth. Only by repeated visits could Rome be 
satisfactorily grasped and realised. 
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NEW VENTILATION. 
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ETAILS of a new method of obtaining ventilation with- 
out draughts were explained before a gathering of 
members of the Camera Club a few days ago in a 
lecture, illustrated by practical experiments, by Dr. T. Glover 
Lyon, physician to the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest. The lecturer remarked that from a ventilating 
point of view by far the most important cause of air vitiation 
was the appearance of mysterious substances which he termed 


sp.ro-toxines. which are virulent |. seas. resembling the 
ptomaines, to which at the present time many «ysters owe 
Һе г continued existence. It was. he said, to the action cf 
these substances upon the nervous svstem, and not to suffoca- 
ticn. that the deaths of the victims who perished in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta were due. He insisted upon it as the cardinal 
principle of ventilation for crowded rooms that good air must 
be conveyed en masse to all persons in the apartment. and that 
reliance must not be placed upon diffusion. Experience 
showed that if about 3.000 cubic feet of air an hour were 
supplied to each occupant. of a room the air remained free 
from the offensive odeur of spiro-toxines. The method 
which he and Mr. James Cadett have devised to meet this 
need has as its special feature the employment of large inlets 
and outlets placed opposite to each cther. At the inlets the 
air is forced along a conduit from which it is made to issue 
evenly through perforated screens by the slot being broadest 
at its inlet end and the screens having their largest meshes 
nearest the ccnduit. "Thus it is claimed, a stream of air 
running along the conduit is converted into a volume flowing 
at greatly reduced speed into a room, thereby avoiding the 
creation of a draught. The outlet on the oj. posite side cf 
the room is a similar construction; and by employing blowers 
and exhausts control of inlet and outlet can be maintained. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Loughborough School Board are about to raise £4.250 
to build the Rendell Street School. : 


PLANS have been approved cf the Yorkshire inebriates home 
to be erected at Саке]. estimated at 533.000. 


AMENDED plans of the proposed fever hospital for Dufftowa 
have been approved. The probable cost will new be 2.935. 


A SCHEME is on foot in the Potteries for the establishment cf 
a college for N. Staffordshire, and a suitable site at Stoke 
has been given by Mr. A. S. Belton. The building af the 
college is to cost from Ж2о.соо to £25,000. 


Messrs. J. M. BOTTOMLEY. Son. & WELLBURN. architects, cf 
Leeds and Middlesbrough. have been instructed te design the 


new Albert Road Board Schocl at Ramsey, Isle of Man. Тһе, 


Murrays Road Schcol at Douglas was some years ago built 
from the designs of Mr. ۱۸۸ 


Tue Riviera Q.V. Memorial will shortly be proceeded with. 


The cottage hospital established in her memory will contain 
ten beds. Sir J. Blundell Маре has given the architects 
rans for the building. and guaranteed a tenth of the money 
for the purchase cf the land and the maintenance cf the instr 
tution for two years. The hospital is to be situated at Kimiez. 


AT the meeting of the Aberavon Highways and General Pur- 
poses Committee, last week. the surveyor submitted plans 
of an hotel to be erected en the Victoria Road. It was 
to be a well-appointed building. with spacious winter garden 
and assembly-room ; but as the surveyor had not time 17 
examine the plans. the question of approval was deferre- 
until next meeting. 


A L.G.B. enquiry was held last week into an application cf 
the Crewe Town Council for sanction to borrow 18.000 for 


new municipal buildings (Mr. H. T. Hare. architect). ۴ 
Board, before sanctioning the loan. would require Шы к 
he 


to be got out and tenders from competent contractors. +, 
Council could invite tenders and accept one + 
subject to getting the sanction. The L.G.B. had been driven 
to that by the manner in which lcans had often been exceede i, 
in some cases by 100 per cent. There was no opposition. 


AT Beaufort Street, Chelsea, five blocks of working-class 
dwellings. each six storevs in height, are to be erected by the 
Chelsea Borough Council. The site was acquired some tine 
ago for the purposes of housing the working classes. but the 
details of the adopted scheme have only just been made public. 
Accommodation will be provided: for 933 persons (or 593 19 
the acre), the number of tenements being 261 and the number 
of rooms 583. The total estimated cost of the buildings will 
be £49,532, or about £85 per roum, and the total capital out- 
lay in connection with the scheme will not fall far short © 


£70,000. 
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НЕ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. — On 

MONDAY, 2up FEBRUARY, at 8 p.m., on the occasioa of the Pre- 
sentation of Prizes, the President will deliver an Aldress to Students, 
and Mr. Walter Millard will read a criticism oa the work submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships. S:udents of Architecture are invited to attend 
and will be admitted on presentation of vintage card. 


. J. Locks, Secretary. 
No. 9, Coaduit Street, London, W 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, II. 


Г НЕ examples of architecture complete in this exhibition 
are not numerous, and the are chiefly of domestic work ; 

but as many of them were representative of. English architec- 
ture at the Turin Exhibition, they will have a special interest 
for our readers. Perhaps, as a whole, they do not indicate 
so much an advance in the general art of architecture as a 
determination to give an attractive interest to its details. This 
is easier of accomplishment certainly, but it will be for the 
permanent good of architects and architecture if the arts and 
crafts are viewed as details and not the be-all and end-all of 
our designers. қ 

No. 563 is entitled Room іп Burnside Cottags, 
Windermere, by Dan Gibson, and represents two exterior 
views of, we persume, the same house. The back o1 
entrance front is much the nicer of the two, and shows a 
picturesque and simple, unaffected treatment, with roughcast 
walls and mullioned windows. The garden or terrace front 
has rather awkwardly proportioned semi-circular gables and a 
spidery-looking balcony between. 565, House at Berkhamp- 
stead, by Dan Gibson, has some simple, unaffected charms, 
but we pote again some oddly thin pillars to the upper floor 
balcony. 566 is a frame of details from No. 8, Great Western 
Terrace. Glasgow, by R. S. Lorimer. This work is full of 
interest in the details, though the grotesquerie of the carved 
figures is of questionable value in a private house, we think. 
In No. 567, Two Photographs of House at Windermere, by 
Dan Gibson, we find оле photograph of an intenor, with 
hints of dainty ornamental plaster work. No. 568, “ Sand- 
house,” Uxbridge, by Е. W. Troup, illustrates an. admirable 
building in six photegraphs. The long garden front is nicely 
accentuated by a tall splayed gable in the centre and two 
broader end gables. The proportions are pleasing, excepting 
the somewhat mean-looking chimneys. The entrance front 
with its broad semi-octagon porch, with stone pillars and 
battlemented parapet. is also very nice. We doubt if the 
. diaper work is an improvement, though time and tone will do 
something to mitigate its effect. The interior shows a pleasing 
staircase and stair hall. It is stated in the catalogue that the 
work has been executed by bncklayers, joiners, etc. This is 
really just what we should have expected, but possibly the 
principles of the society made it necessary to state the fact 
distinctly. 56g illustrates by photographs апа plan a square- 
built house at Eastleach, Gloucestershire, called * Ravenshill,” 
by Walter Cave. The fireplaces are more odd than beautiful, 
and the exterior proportions are not especially captivating. 

“Donnington Hurst,” Newbury, is illustrated in 572 by 
four photographs, and is a very nice small house by Mr. Guy 
Dawber. Here the dining-room fireplace is very quaint and 
nice, built with a brick arch up to a wood mantel, which 1s 
hung with a cheque fabric, and above a sloping top in plaster 
works out with a broad cove to the ceiling. This is daintily 
decorated with low relief plaster ornament. In 573 we have 


two exterior views of “Gladswood,” Tunbridge Wells, and an 


interior of the dining-room at Kirklevington Grange. York- 
shire, by E. J. Мау. Тһе former do not illustrate the Mr. 
May we like to think of. but the dining-room. even with its 
odd vaulted frieze, is more like the accomplishment of this 
artist at his best. 

The oak cradle for Mrs. Wm. Burrell in 574 1s a charming 
bit of work, inspired by the best Gothic traditions. 

A determined attempt to make a restaurant architecturally 
pleasing is shown in 579, a game-dealer's shop—Frasergate, 
York. by Arthur T. Plenty (query Penty?). The proportion 
of this long, low front with its projecting hooded doorway 15 
agreeable. and the animal frieze and the carved name on the 
beam are good features. No. 578, Sir Jos. Terry Memorial 
Almshouses, York, are shown by Mr. Arthur T. Plenty (or 
Penty?). This is hardly the broad. low, simple treatment one 
associates with the peacefulness of old alinshouses; a little 


clever carving and sham buttresses hardly make up for that. 
In 576 we have more interesting photographs of 8, Great 
Western Terrace, Glasgow, for Wm. Burrell, Esq., by К. 5. 
Lorimer. Mr. Lorimer knows how to sparkle up his work 
with interesting carved detail. 

An interesting frame is No. 581, the House of Falkland, 
Fifeshire, by Rob. Weir Schultz, in which is to be noted some 
very clever work. We may not like the fireplace in one bed- 
room or the curiously filled in spandril of archway in another, 
but in the whole place one realises that we have the architect 
at work, and not the mere decorator or furniture artist. The 
White House, Leicester, 580, by Ernest Gimson, is extremely 
nice if we may except the harsh outlines of boundary walling; 
there is texture as well as proportion in the work.. 

How interesting a simple little church may be made we have 
evidence in Mr. R. W. Schultz’s Woolner Green Church, 
Herts, 583. The high carved screen and the daintily detailed 
font are delightful furnishing. Another very good exhibit by 
Mr. Schultz is No. 584, with eight photographs of country 
house work. The decorated plaster bay window is an especi- 
ally nice “ tit-bit " in this frame. 

Mr. Ernest Gimson’s " Cottage Room," 585, is a genuine 
return to the old cottage type, and we must say a good deal - 
of the easy, simple charm of it all. We should like to know 
if the fire smokes, but even if it did we hardly think we shoul4 
mind! An interesting set of photos by Alf. H. Powell is No. 
591. No. 59o, Design for a small Chancel Screen, by Jas. 
Alfred Swan, shows an original and nice treatment of per- 
pendicular work.. 589, Design for a Reredos, by. Arthur J. 
Dixon, should also be noted for a simple treatment. 

Frames of designs by А. W. Pugin, Wm. Burges, Wm. 
Butterfield, J. D. Sedding, R. Norman Shaw, Phillip Webb, 
and J. F. Bentley also appear in the gallery. Besides these 
are some charming examples of cast lead work and ceilings 
by Geo. Bankart. | 
— MM 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE date for sending in competitive designs for the Cape 'of 
Good Hope University buildings has been extended to 28th 
February. We fancy this will come as a surprise to some 
competitors who had already completed their designs. 


AN important competition is announced by the Sunderland 
Corporation for designs for proposed alterations and addi- 
tions to the Victoria Hall. Premiums of £100, £50, and 
£25 are offered, and goth April is the date for sending in 
designs to the borough engineer. To obtain full particulars 
a deposit of £5 is required, which, however, will be returned 
on receipt of a boná-fide design. Surely £5 is a little heavy! 
After all, if one does trouble the authorities unnecessarily 
and finds the conditions unsuitable, where does the great 
harm come in? : 


Тне Committee of the Manchester and Salford Hospital for 
Skin Diseases invite architects within a radius of 30 miles of 
Manchester to submit designs for a new hospital to be erected 
in Quay Street, Manchester, the cost not to exceed £14,000. 
Premiums of £75, £50, and £25 are offered, and full parti- 
culars may be had from the hon. secretary, Quay Street, 
Manchester, on payment of a guinea deposit, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bond-fide design. Designs are to be 
sent in by 3oth April. 


THE Urban District Council of Fenton invite competitive 
designs for a public free library. £60 and £30 are pro- ` 
mised to the first two designs. Mr. Ernest George is the 
assessor, and the 3rd of April is the date for sending. 

In the recent open competitions for public free library and 
technical school at Chadderton. the first place was given to 
Messrs. А. К. Groome, A.R.L.B.A. € J. L, Grant. joint 
architects, Manchester; the second to Messrs. Woodhouse 
& Willoughby. Manchester; and the third to Mr. Richard 
Holt, Liverpool. The assessor was Mr. А. N. Bromley, 
Е.В.Г.В.А., of Nottingham. 


THE Workington Carnegie Library competition (Mr. Sidney 
К. |. Smith, assessor) has resulted as follows :—first 
premium (£25), Messrs. Melton & Wittet, of York; second 
(415). Grant & Bowden; third (£10), Alfred Cox & F. D. 
Clapham ; highly commended :—Wills & Anderson, H. A. 
Crouch, and Hennell & Son; all of London. The designs 
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(13 sets) were exhibited last week in the Edkin Street Drill 
all, 


THE competitive plans submitted for the Carnegie free 
library, Lowestoft, have been adjudicated upon by Mr. J. T. 
Bottle, of Yarmouth, the selected design (* Harmony ”) being 
that of Mr. G. W. Leighton, Ipswich. Eight other sets 
were submitted by Messrs. R. S. Cockrill, Lowestoft; J. W. 
Roberts, Lowestoft; Е. W. Richards, Lowestoft; Н. ۰ 
Green, Norwich (three sets) ; G. Barnes & Son, London and 
Lowestoft (placed second); and H. Bignold, Lavender Hill, 


AN adjourned meeting of the Kingswood (Bristol) School 
Board was held last week. The board were engaged a long 
time considering the four competition plans received from 
the architects for the new schools to be built in Hanham 
Road. The selection finally lay between plans B and D, 
and the latter was eventually accepted. The clerk announced 
that the plans were from the following architects :—(A) Mr. 
H. C. H. Tarr, Bristol; estimated cost, £10.755; (B) Mr. 
Bligh Bond, Bristol, £10,105; (C) Messrs. Silcock & Reay, 
Bath, £15,186; (D) Mr. John Mackay, Kingswood, £9,158. 


IN our issue of the 2nd inst. we announced a competition 
for the Blackpool 
Technical School, the 
premiums offered being 
£60, £25, and £15. 
We are now able to 
give further particulars. 
The cost of the build- 
ing must not "exceed 
£15,000, and particu- 
lars may be had from 
the borough surveyor 
upon one guinea de- 
posit, to be returned on 
receipt of a boná-fide 
design. This ought 
to be followed by a 
promise to return the 
guinea if the  con- 
ditions are found un- 
favourable. (Questions 
wil be answered in 
a general circular if 
sent in not later than 
14th February; and 
drawings must be sent 
in by 14th April. 


THE Chelmsford Joint . 
Hospital Board invite 
competitive designs for 
the enlargement of a 
hospital at Great 
Baddow. Тһе  con- 
ditions will be sent to 
any applicant upon deposit of £1, the same to be refunded 
upon receipt of plans, etc. Premiums of 4,25 and £10 агг 
offered. and the date for sending in to Mr. Duffeld, 96, High 
Street, Chelmsford, is 31st of March. 


A SCHEME is on foot for the placing of a war memorial 
in the square facing Paragon Railway Station, Hull, at a 
cost not exceeding £650. The City Council have the 
matter in hand, and competitive designs will shortly be 
invited. 


THe Swiss Federal Council has recently issued the pro 
rramme of a competition for the erection of a monument 
at Berne (to cost 170.000 fcs.), in commemoration of the 
foundation of the Universal Postal Union. The competition 
is open to the world, and an international jurv. on which 
Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., is the British representative, 
will pronounce on the merits of the designs submitted. 
Models must be deposited at the Federal Palace, Berne, 
between 156 and 15th September, 1903; and British artists 
who intend to compete can obtain copies of the programme 
on application to the Secretary, General Post Office, St. 
Martn sJe-Grand, Е.С, 


SIENA. 


ALLS and towers that flash rose-red at dawn and sunset 
above a sea of vivid green, flecked with silver grey—a 
craggy island in a billowy ocean; brown roofs that climb in 
broken tiers on a sheer hillside crowned with a high plumed 
aigreue of white and black and gold; and narrow: sinuous 
streets flanked with palaces which Dante may have seen. Such 
is the description of Siena which opens a book on the “ History 
of Siena,” by Langton Douglas, just issued by Mr. Murray. In 
the general view of Siena which we give from this book, the 
Palazzo Publico, with its graceful tower facing the square, 
forms the central object in the picture. Siena, in the heart of 
Tuscany, has Florence зо miles to the north and до miles to 
the west the waters of the Mediterranean. It is described by 
our author as a city of the Middle Ages, which played no great 
part in history till the 13th century, and then for 100 years 
touched upon greatness, with thereafter a long period of 
decadence. In the space of some two hundred pages Mr. 
Langton Douglas gives us a graphic picture of the history of 
Siena, and then follows a careful record of its architecture, 
sculpture, minor arts, and literature. The whole presents an 
admirable record of this most interesting Tuscan city. It's 
pointed out that in building the Duomo, which begins the art 
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From “А History of Sina, by Langton Douglas. 


history of Siena, its citizens were chiefly inspired by the eivic 
spirit. Its west front is a very gorgeous piece of work, but ıt 
is not a satisfactory design, nor does it convey a just impres: 
sion of its size. ‘The upper half of the front appears to have 
no natural sequence to the lower part. and in fact the piers 
to the central gable come very awkwardly over the side doo:- 
ways. The interior, however, is very fine, and' perhaps finer 
as seen in a black and white illustration than in reality, for, 4s 
Mr. Langton Douglas says, though splendid it is somewhat 
bizarre. “It is best seen at the hour of sunset. Then the 
sharp, perpetual antithesis of black and white becomes less 
glaring. less insistent; Niccola Pisano's pulpit, Vecchietta $ 
tabernacle, Pintoricchio's fresco, Marrina’s doorway. and other 
objects of beauty fall into their proper place in the general 
decorative scheme. ‘The clamour of monotonous contrast 15 
subdued ; and something approaching harmony. in which 4 
warm brown is the dominant note, takes its place." 

Its narrow streets, its fountains, its palaces, and churches 
make Siena a place of delightful and individual interest. Its 
striped brick architecture is familiar to all students of our art. 
and such things as the Palazzo Tolomei, which we illustrate, 
are amongst the best things which have inspired our modern 
architects. The Marquis of Bute's palace on Rothesay Island 
one imagines must have been thought out after one of Dr. 
Rowand Anderson's visits to these notable palaces of Siena. 


ж 
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PALAZZO Тотомтт, SIENA. 
From “A History of Siena,” һу Laugt n Douglas. 


The charmingly ге- 
fined Loggia del Papa, 
which we illustrate, was 
built in 1462, designed 
Antonio Federighi, one 
of the great artists of 
the Renaissance. The 
beautiful holy water 
basin in the Cathedral 
is by the same artist. 
There are many triumphs 
of art in Siena, the bronze 
tabernacle on -the high 
altar of the Cathedral 
by Vecchietta, the font 
in St. Giovanni by Jacopo 
della Quercia, the Cathe- 
dral pulpit by Pisano, 
and other things, and it 
is in these examples of 
beautiful detail that the 
chief and abiding interest 
of the place consists. 


As a comprehensive 
survey of Siena, its his- 
tory; and its art, we think 
the beautiful volume be- 
fore us will be hard to 
equal and almost impos- 
sible to excel within its 
limits of size and space 
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Tue eleventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will be held in Brussels from the 2nd to the 
8th of September, 1903. under the patronage of Н.М. the 
King of the Belgians. The Secretary-General of the congress 
is Professor Dr. Е. Putzeys. All information and pro- 
grammes can be obtained from Dr. Раш F. Moline. 42. 
Walton Street, Chelsea, S.W., the Hon. Secretary of the 
British Committee. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


AA 


и & poor man may be suffering from the irritation 

of regulations affecting the erection of his corrugated 
iron bicycle shed, the irritating authority—the County Council 
—is being treated to a little holocaust of poor lunatics in 
corrugated iron buildings which they have allowed to be 
occupied at Colney Hatch. 


IN a graphic description of a new office building of steel 
and stone in New York by Arthur Goodrich, in the “ World's 
Work," it is stated that whole floors were remodelled after 
the completing of the building to meet the desires of in- 
tending tenants, until upwards of £100,000 was spent in re- 
modelling the already completed interior. When the last 
workman had gone, and it was in working order, only twa 
suites of rooms were unoccupied in the great building, and 
they were rented in little more than a month. No wonder 
property owners go in for skyscrapers. But what a terrible 
state of pit-like thoroughfares is created one may judge by 
the photograph on p. 320. An illustrated article on the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition adds to the interest of the 
“ World's Work” this month. 


THERE are evidently other things to think of than the тега 
getting of so much accommodation into a certain sized piece 
of land for the “ Flat Iron” building in New York, which our 
readers may remember is 286 ft. high, and something like the 
prow of a ship, with a comparatively small ground area, is 
causing atmospheric difficulties! The owner of a store 
Opposite, we are told, is suing for damages for new windows. 
forty yards away, which he has to keep replacing because of 


the persistent way in which the great flat iron forces the wind 
against them. | 


THE value of property at Hyde Park Corner is indicated by 
the claim of £32,736 for No. 67, St. George's Place, Hyde 
Park, and the claim was settled by the handing over of the’ 
freehold in the land where the demolished houses stood for 


39,750 by the Great Northern Brompton and Piccadilly 
Railway Company. | 
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[From “A History of Siena, "hy Langtcn Douglas (John Murray), 


AGAINST the projected improvements to Victoria Square, 
Leeds. Mr. Thos. Ambler, architect, of that city, writes to 
the editor of the Yorkshire Post ; —Sir.—Permit me as a rate- 
payer and as an architect to protest strongly against the pro- 
posal to spend £5,000 in levelling up and building a wall on 
two sides of the Victoria Square, viz., along Park Lane and 
Oxford Place. If the promoters of this scheme succeed in 
obtaining the authority of the City Council to carry out the 
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work the result will be disastrous. In the first instance the 
dividing wall separating the said streets from the square will 
have the effect cf greatly diminishing the area of the square. 
The two monuments in the square will appear wrongly placed, 
and may require to be set back from their pzesent position. 
The levelling up means that a streng retaining wall will have 
to be built, probably twelve or fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by a parapet cr balustrade, which will add several feet more 
height on the top, and instead cf a person being able to walk 
up the slope from the south-west corner of the square, as at 
present, he would have to mount up a flight of steps to get 
into the square. The property in Park Lane, particularly, at 
the western extremity, would be very. sericusly diminished ia 
value, and the Oxford Place Chapel, which has recently had 
many thousands of pounds spent cn it, would appear to be 
half buried as seen from the east side of the square. The 
magnificent perspective view. of the Town Hall, as seen from 
the corner of Park Square, would be completely destroyed, and 
the view from East Parade would appear dwarfed in altitude 
and present a greatly diminished area, and its usefulness as a 
meeting place for large gatherings. such as take place at 
Whitsuntide and at election. times, municipal and Parlia- 
mentary, will be rendered less available for such purposes. 
In addition, we may have the spectacle of daring youths trying 
to walk on the top of the wall to the danger cf their lives. Jt 
they have not already taken action, the property cwners an] 
the trustees of the chapel ought at once to rcuse themselves 
and protest against the suggestion being carried cut, and save 
themselves from loss and the ratepayers a large sum of money. 


NOTHING troubles the lay mind more than the difficulty. of 
finding common ground on professional opinion. Here we 
have а journal in America which affects to understand such 
things, giving its opinion that Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart X 
Rickards’ design for the Deptford Town Hall is cne cf thc 
worst pieces of composition it ever put its eyes upon! 


AN admirable treatise on “Colour Harmony and Contrast ” 
has just been issued by Messrs. Chapman € Hall. И is 
by Mr. Jas. Ward, and is written for the use cf art students, 
designers and decorators, with 16 plates in colour and 
certain explanatory diagrams. The writer las treated ihe 
subject of colour both in its physical and artistic aspects, 
and shows the connection as well as the distinction between 
the scientific theory of the spectral colours of light and the 
artistic practice of colour harmony and contrast. It is 
asserted that colour cannot be taught. and we believe that 
in a sense it cannot. И can doubtless be taught to an 
extent in such a way as Mr. Ward here essays. Certain 
colour arrangements which are harsh and discordant may 
be changed or altered to agreeable combinations by anyone 
who has a knowledge of the laws of colour harmony no 
doubt, but the feeling and aspiration for fine colour cannot, 
we think, be learnt from books. Such a work as this may 
be extremely useful both for those who have the colour in- 
spiration and for those who have not, but we do not think 
bv such means alone anything but more or less mechanical 
results can be expected. Scientific attainment did little 
towards making the work of Viollet le duc interesting as 
art, and we fancy it will be the same for the painter or 


decorator, 


и To prove that the buildings A. B.C. did not obstruct the sun's 
rays, I visited the premises at different periods." So wrote 
the late Banister Fletcher, and he was possibly fortunate 
enough at some of these various periods to he able to detect 
the sun's rays playing about. But one might go many times 
without such a happy experience, and it is obvious that in 
matters affecting the sun's rays a more scientific method would 
be useful. This Mr. Henry B. Molesworth, M. Inst. C.E., 
has found in his “ Obstruction to Light” (6s, Spon), and 
when we want not only to find the obstruction to sun ravs 
by an existing building but by one that is ги fosse only it 
will be found that the calculation indicated by this little 
book will be the only available method. Mr. Molesworth, 
uses a planisphere which has marked on it circles of bearing 
and parallels of altitude so that the angular position of any 
point can be plotted without any trouble. The hour angle 
(or time) which is the angular distance of the sun from ihe 
meridian, and by using the declination and time we сап 
pole or as the arc on the equator, can be referred to the 
terrestrial meridian which corresponds with the celestial 
meridian, and by using this declination and time we can 
ascertain the sun’s position in terms of altitude and bearing, 
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and the determination of its path graphically on the planis» 


phere is then a perfecetly simple operation. The simplest 


| method of doing this is to have a planisphere for plotting 
' terrestrial objects and a tracing on which to note the path 


of the sun. which tracing can be adjusted over the зше 
phere by making the altitude of the pole equal to the 'atitule 
of the place. "Ihe shape of any building is plotted as seen 
from a point from the bearings and altitudes of its salirnt 
points; and if the path of the sun be plotted in the seme 
way. an inspection of the diagram will show at once if, and 
when. the suns rays are obstructed. Thus in cases in- 
volving the obstruction of direct sunlight by buildinys, by 
using а planisphere with the parallels of altitude and circles 
of bearing marked on it, the position of а Бабу or 
buildings relatively to the position of any window can be 
plotted from its bearings and angles of alutude, and the 
sun's path and its hour angles can then be shown on the 
planisphere and the required information seen at a glance. 
The bcok contains clearly drawn diagram А and tracing В 
of large size. from which tbe calculations can be made. We 
should imagine this will be a very acceptable adcition to 
Messrs. Spon's series of scientific publications. | 


en 


Many cf our painters are anything but deccrative in their _ 


results, but Mr. Frank Brangan is net only decorative but 
thoroughly interesting as well. Net only does he give us good 
composition and interesting subjects. but good colour also, 
and his broad, vigorous method with small patience for non- 
essentials constitute him one of the best cf all cur modern 
artists. We are, therefore, pleased to note an appreciative 
illustrated notice of his work in the Magazine of Art ۴ 
February. 


Tue Council of the Society cf Architects having been aske! 
by the City Churches Preservation Society to express an 
c] inicn en the proposed demolition of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, has intimated its opinion that. it being understood that 
uy the sale cf the site a large sum of money will be available 
for the provision of churches and clergy in the pocrer parts 
of the metropolis, the sale of the site is justifiable under these 
circumstances, mere particularly as there should be no di*- 
culty in removing the building and re-erecting it upon some 
cther site. thus preserving the building aud its fittings for inore 
extended use and service. 


Тне following resolution was passed at a general meeting 
of the British Archeological Association on the 14th inst. :— 
“That the members hear with deep regret of the proposed 
demolition of the All Hallows’, Lombard St.. E.C., oae of 
the group of churches erected by Wren after the fite ot 
London, and one which mav claim to possess an interior 
hardl- excelled in London, among churches of the 17th 
century. The richness of the carved woodwork and the 
subordination of ornament to structural needs render it 
specially worthy of preservation, in the estimation of all 
who value the productions of the master-mind of its architect 
and desire to retain the few remaining links between past 
and present times.” 


Tur Home Office has this week informed the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, that the King has graciously. 
consented to the continued use of the term “ Royal” in the 
name of the Royal Architectural museum after the transfer 
to the Architectural Association. The consent to „изе this 
style was originally granted in 1869 by the late Queen, 
through the influence of the late Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., then the President of the Museum, 


Ом Monday a resolution of the gen2ral shareholders was 
passed agreeing to the sale of the S. James’ Restaurant, 
Limited, leasehold properties and goodwill for 2575.80: 
7s. 6d., a sum based on the par value of the preference 


| shares, a return of 7s. 6d. for every ordinary share, and 50 


guineas for solicitors’ costs, The intention of the P. and 
R. Syndicate, the purchasers, is to erect large shops on the 
site, together with a large hotel of first-class character. 


A Louis XVI. parquetrie commo:e, with inlaid front and 
chased ormolu, 54 in. wide. fetched 42.415 at Christie s 
last week, and seven lots of Chelsea plates painted with 
exotic buds and flowers sold at an average of £5 each. 


SoME high prices have been realised for English pictures at 


the Marquand sale in New York. The “ Reading front 
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RIBA SOANE MEDALLION COMPETITION, 1902. 


A SWIMMING BATH FOR MEN DESIGN AWARDED 


CERTIFICAT OF HONOUR SUBMITTED UNDER MOTTO “Jo”. 
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Homer” (6 ft. by 3 ft), by Sir А. Tadema, fetched £6,060, 
and ancther Tadema, quite small, £2,120. Three little water- 
colours, by Turner, sold for £205, 4,340. and £345, or at 
about £3 ss. per square inch. — А triptych, by Leighton, 
brought 43.200, and Bcughton's “ Marvel's Last Visit to Mil- 
ton,” £920. А Норрлег portrait sold for £4.450, Romney's 
portrait of Mrs. Wells 43.100, and a landscape by John 
Crome, * Old Mill on the Yare," £1.700, or over ten times 
its price of 50 years since. 


Tue Liverpool Builders’, Contractors’, and Property Owners’ 
Defence Association held the first annual dinner last week, 
at the Bears Paw Restaurant. Mr. W. Bullen being in the 
chair, The function was followed by a musical programme. 


The first winter meeting of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society was held yesterday week in the Royal Station Hotel, 
Hull. the Rev. W. E. Coghlan presiding. The Rev. C. V. 
Collier read a paper on “ The Royal Arms, and how they 
have differed from time to time.” He gave an interesting 
historic review, beginning with the origin of armorial bear- 
ings. and reaching the Norman period he described in 
historic order the arms of the English Kings. 


THE second of the new series of technical demonstrations 
connected with the Architectural Association ef Ireland was 
held yesterday week. at the premises cf Mr. Edmund Sharp, 
42, Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, the subject being 
“Building and Decorative Stones.” Many specimens of 
Irish and foreign limestones, granites, sandstones, and 
marbles had been prepared, and the durability of these were 
fully dealt with. The lecturer stated that limestones and 
sandstones should always be rubbed smooth to stand the 
Irish climate. Any hammered or rough -Jressings held the 
water, and the store rapidly deteriorated. Speaking of Irish 
stone, he said there were numerous beds of durable and 
rich-coloured stone in the country, but for lack of energy 
and capital mest of these were unworked. If a quarry was 


opened the stone was generally put on the market directlye 


the gross had been taken off. instead cf waiting till a con 
siderable depth had been reached. This resulted in a 
porous stone of insufficient density, which soon obtained a 
bad name. The cutting of glass for mosaics was shown in 
operation, and its formation into patterns. The assembled 
students were next conducted round the workshops and 
shown the altar and pulpit carvings in various stages. also 
the Jabour-saving plant for cutting. rounding. and polishing 
of shafts and bases. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Sharpe 
terminated the proceedings. | 


THE public squares in Eurcpe are estimated at the following 
areas :——Champ de Mars (Paris), 112.000 square теге; Royal 
Square (Berlin), 100.000; Hotel de Ville (Vienna), 90.000 ; 
Place de la Concorde (Paris). 85.000; Waterloo Square 
(Hanover), 60.000 ; Auguste Square (Leipzig). 27.000 ; March- 
Neuf (Cologne), 25.000; the Hippodrome (Constantinople). 
25.000; St. Peter's (Rome), 21,000; Trafalgar Square (Len- 
don), 20.000; St. Mark's (Venice), 12,000; Place Kleber 
(Strasburg), 11,000. 


A MONUMENT to the late Archbishop Temple in Canterbury 
Cathedral will be the primary object ct the committee in 
charge of funds for a memorial. 


It has cost £2.500 to chtain the Act for the new sea wall and 
promenade at Menai Bridge, to cost only £1 4.000. The engi- 
neer is Mr. John J. Webstcr, M.Inst. C.E.. of 39. Victoria 
Street, S.W.. and the contract has been let to Mr. Isaac 
Evans, of Menai Bridge. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOME MEDALLION COMPETITIONS. 
HONORARY AWARD TO DESIGN BY “Jo.” 
A PUBLIC BATHS. 


. ۰ : > Das: 
At last we are able to publish this very meritorious cesign, 
which was sent in last year, The remembrance of this com- 
petition reflects somewhat unfavourably on the present опе, 
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MR. CARNEGIE has given $350,000 for the enlargement of 
the public library of Toronto, 
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*OLD LONDON: 
WHITEHALL AND THE STRAND, 


(Continued from page 72.) 


HE Seventeenth Century.—It is to this period that we 

owe nearly all of the streets that are at present to be 

found in the Strand and Covent Garden and the Church of 
St. Clement Danes. 

The Eighteenth Centurv.—To this period belong the 
Churches of St. Martin and St. Mary-le-Strand ; Southampton 
Street, which was made in 1704, on the site of Bedford House ; 
the Adelphi, by the Brothers Adam ; and Bow Street was pro- 
longed to Long Acre, continuing the portion between Hart 
Street and Great Russell Street. 

The Nineteenth Century.—Although there have been. but 
few new streets formed, at the same time great improvements 
have been made at the eastern and western ends of the Strand. 

In the year 1863 Garrick Street was made to connect Long 
Acre with Henrietta Street. 

Wellington Street was made to connect Bow Street, which 
originally ended at Great Russell Street, with Waterloo Bridge. 

The improvements at Trafalgar Square and those near-St. 
Martin's Church in the years 1830-2. 

Northumberland Avenue in 1874. 

And the new street to Holborn was commenced in ۰ 

The Victoria Embankment, commenced in 1863, and com- 
pleted in 1870. 

The Royal Mews.—A plan of the Royal Mews, taken at the 
close of the eighteenth century. shows that they occupied the 
centre of a space which extended from the site of the National 
Portrait Gallery to within 75 ft. of the statue of King Charles. 

The great Mews was about 370 ft. in depth by about 240 ft. 
in width. At the farther end were the Royal Stables, with a 
depth of 50 ft., and in rear the Green Mews, which had a 
depth of 130 ft. 

The front elevation of the Royal Mews, erected 1732, shows 
a building in two storeys. The centre consisted of an arch 
with a range of windows over, and above them the Royal Arms 
under a pediment, carried upon two pairs of rusticated 
columns. At the farther end there is a cupola which is т 
two storeys, and the line is carried down into the main build- 
ing. where the cornice is broken by a pediment. 

St. Martin's Church.—Beyond is St. Martin's Church, the 
portico being nearly concealed by the houses which are in 
front of it. The present church was erected in the year 1721, 
when that which previously occupied the site was taken down. 
It was built by Gibbs. . A sarcastic allusion to the worshippers 
and the new church occurs in the London Spy, 1725 :—" The 
inhabitants are now supplied with a decent tabernacle, which 
can produce as handsome a show of white hands, diamohd 
rings, pretty snuff-boxes, and gilt prayer books as any cathe- 
dral whatever. ‘There the fair penitents pray in their patches, 
seek for pardon in their paint, and see their heaven in.man." 

Trafalgar Square.—The first great change was made when 
the new street was cut in prolongation of Pall Mall to St. 
Martin's Church about the time when the National Gallery. 
was commenced. ; 

Sir Charles Barry's idea for Trafalgar Square was different 
to what we see it now, He intended a low flight of steps to 
lead up from the square to the National Gallery. In place of 
the present fountains, which he wished to have much larger, 
his intention was to have had monuments to Wellington and 
Nelson. | 

Charing Cross.—The story of the erection of this monument 
and the others of a similar character is too well known to touch 
upon here. "m 

The original structure was of wood, but later on it was built 
in stone by Richard, and after his death by a son or a brother 
of Roger de Crundale; the material was of Caen stone. The 
Cross itself was ordered to be taken down in 1643, but it was 
not destroyed until four years later; the site is now occupied 
by the statue of Charles Г. In the dialogue between the Cross 
in Cheap and Charing Cross. 164r. we find the following 
humorous description :— In King Henry's days I was begged 
Then in Edward the VI.. when Somciset House 
was in building. I was in danger. After that in the reign cf 
Qveen Elizabeth, one of the footmen had like to have run. 
away with me; but the greatest danger of all I was in, was in 
the time of King James, when I was eight times begged. Part 
of me was bespoken to make a kitchen chimney +. v e à 
An innkeeper in Holborn had bargained for as much of me as 
would make two troughs) a « s The rest of my poor car- 


۰ ۰ £ E . 
*Paper read. at the Architectural Association on the gth inst. by 
Mr. Andrew Oliver, 
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case should have been carried, I know not whither, to the 
repair of a decayed stone lodge, as I was told, on the top of 
Francis Hill.” | 

Northumberland House.— The house has been known by 
the name of Northampton House and Suffolk House. The 
Strand front consisted of a long widespreading building, in the 
centre a gateway with a low window which was continued up 
above the top storey, where it terminates in an arch over which 
there was placed the Percy Lion. As seen here the lion faces 
the west, but in the time when George IV. was King it was 
turned round the other way. The lion was, when the house 
was taken down in 1874, placed on the top of Sion House, 
opposite to Kew Gardens. 

At the four corners were square towers with small figures 
at the angles ; a view of the garden front of Suffolk House will 
be found in Wilkinson's * Londina Illustrata.” 

River Palaces.—From the Palace of Whitehall to Arundel 
House there stretched a line of river palaces the whole dis- 
tance, the sites of which can even now be traced in the names 
of the streets. The two earliest maps which show where they 
were situated are Ralph Aggas’ map, 1560, and Hofnagels, 
1572. In those times the greater number belonged to the 
bishops. The great nobles, it would appear, appropriated 
them, and in later times they have been disposed of as eligible 
building sites. 

They were destroyed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The principal fronts faced the river, fhe Strand, 
apparently, possessing a long unlovely line of high brick walls 
to hide the great personages from the eyes of meaner mortals. 
On the northem side of the Strand we find, also, a row of 
houses with gardens in the rear as Bedford House, Burleigh 
House, and others. 

Water Stairs.—The way of access both from and to the river 
was by what were termed stairs, and these were situated either 
at the end of a street or else only belonged to the house which 
they adjoined. In the latter case they were private and in 
the former public. Of the first division there is but one now 
left, viz., York Stairs, and the archway at the end of Essex 
Street marks the old entrance to the house from the river. 

Stairs were also at Hungerford House, Salisbury House, 
Worcester House, and Somerset House. Public stairs at Ivy 
Bridge Lane and at the end of Arundel Street, and other 
places. | 

In addition to being used as a roadway to the river, the 
streets also formed the boundaries of the various properties. 
For instance, Exchange Lane separated York House from 
Durham House, Ivy Bridge Lane Durham House from Salis- 
bury House, etc. Nearly, if not all, of these old lanes are 
siill in existence at the present time. 

The stairs for the most part, with the exception of York, 
Essex, and Somerset Stairs, possessed no architectural beauty, 
being merely an arch in the river wall. — — 

Hungerford House.—Old Hungerford Market, which was 
destroyed in 1862 to make room for the Charing Cross Railway 
Station, was erected at the close of the seventeenth century on 
the site of Hungerford House. The history of the family will 

be found in Sir Bernard Burke's “ Vicissitudes of Great 
Families.” Sir Edward Hungerford, it would appear, had 
here a magnificent mansion, which on the break up of Durham 
Yard was cut up into small tenements, which together formed 
a market, Over the market was a room called the French 
Church ; afterwards it became a charity school, and lastly a 
tavern and music-hall The town house of the family was 
destroyed in 1669, and is thus described by Pepys :—“ 26th 
April, 1669. A great fire happened here last night, burning 
the house of one Lady Hungerford, by carelessness of the girl 
sent to take off a candle from a bunch of candles, which she 
did by burning it off.” Sir Edward obtained permission to 
hold a market three days a week on the site of his former 
mansion, and this was the origin of Hungerford Market. 

York House.—This mansion acquired the name from its 
having been the residence of the Archbishops of York. Before 
then it was the Inn of the Bishops of Norwich. The next 
owner, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, exchanged South- 
wark Palace forit. In the reign of Queen Mary it was bought 
by Dr. Heath, Archbishop of York, and reverted to its ofiginal 
name. Archbishop Matthew exchanged it for several manors 
with James I. Lord Chancellors Gertin and Bacon lived in :t, 
and it was then granted to George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who rebuilt it. The Parliament gave it to General Fair- 
fax, whose daughter married the son of the first Duke of 
Buckingham, who sold it. The names of the streets, which 

are George, Villiers, Duke, Buckingham, and “of Court.” 
Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 


will recollect this. The only portion now left is that known 
as the York Stairs, Watergate. 

The following account is taken from Britton and’ Pugin’; 
“ Public Buildings of London ” :—“ This fabric is of Portland 
stone. On the northern or street side it consists of three 
arches flanked by pilasters supporting an entablature, upon 
which are four balls. Ornamental shields rise above the key- 
stones of the arches, those at the sides being sculptured with 
anchors and that in the centre with the arms of Villiers im- 
paling those of the Manners family. 

The Villiers motto, * Fidei coticula crux "—the Cross is the 
touchstone of faith—is inscribed upon the frieze. The 
southern or river front displays a large archway opening upon 
the steps leading to the water. "These conjointly with four 
rusticated columns support an entablature ornamented with 
escallops and crowned with an arched pediment and two 
couchant lions bearing shields scultpured with anchors. In 
the middle of the pediment, within a scroll, are the arms of 
Villiers—viz., on a cross, five escallops, encircled by a garter 
and surmounted by a ducal coronet. At the sides are pendant 
festoons. The apertures flanking the steps are each divided 
by a small column and partly closed by balustrades.” 

Durham House.— The site of this mansion is now occupied 
by the Adelphi Terrace. It would appear to have been a 
castellated building, with a square tower at the east end. The 
main building shows a row of pointed arches. There was also 
a low, square tower at the west end, together with a round 
tower, which was carried up above the parapet of the principal 
building. 

In 1608 a building called the New Exchange was erected on 
the site of the stables in the Strand. 

Salisbury House.—Hollar's drawings show this to have been 
of considerable importance. It is designed in two styles, the 
western building consisting of four gables and a smaller one; 
the eastern portion looks as if it was like the western when first 
erected, as a gable end is at the furthermost end. Іп place of 
the gables we have a battlement, or parapet, and turreted 
angles, showing that the building had been raised at this 
portion of it. In the river wall there are two sets of stairs, and 
two small structures adjoining. The site is now occupied py 
the Hotel Cecil. 

Worcester House occupied the space known as Beaufort 
Buildings, but which is now being covered by the Savoy Hotel. 
It originally belonged to the Bishops of Carlisle; then to the 
Earls of Bedford, and called Bedford and Russell House; 
then the Earl of Worcester became possessor, and his son, the 
first Duke of Beaufort, came into possession, and consequently 
it changed its name. Pennant informs us that the Earl of 
Clarendon lived here and paid the extravagant rent of 2,500 8 
year. 

Strype tells a curious story that the Earl of Salisbury offered 
the gardener of the Earl of Worcester тоо if he would cut 
dewn a tree which obstructed his view. "On this being done, 
my Lord of Worcester built a large brick house which took 
away the whole of the Earl of Salisbury’s east prospect. 

From Hollar’s view this house is not of much importance, 
architecturally speaking. It is similar to the western side of 
Salisbury House, with six gables. 

А battlement parapet forms the garden wall. -— 

The Savoy.— The Savoy Palace, or rather what is left of it, 
was built by Simon de Montfort in 1245. It was granted ^v 
the King. Henry HI., to Peter of Savoy in the thirtieth year 
Cf his 1eign. It was given by Peter to the Brethren of the 
Great St. Bernard, who had a priory at Hornchurch, Essex ; 
from them it was purchased by Queen Eleanor, and presented 
by her to Edmund Earl of Lancaster, and it has since that tim? 
always belonged to the Royal Duchy of Lancaster. 

Henry VII. restored it, and dedicated it to St. John in 1599 
for use as a hospital for 100 poor people. 

We find a different state of things in 1755. 
following account :— 

“This Savoy House is very great, and at present a very 
ruinous building; the large hall is now divided into several 
‚агре apartments, a cooper hath part of it, other parts serve as 
two marshalseas for keeping prisoners—as deserters, etc.’ 

The Chapel of the Savoy was the last place where the 0 
called Fleet marriages were carried out. Long after the right 
of sanctuary was abolished it was a place of refuge for debtors. 
In the Postman, 1696, is the following :—“ Оп Tuesday а 
person going into Savoy to demand a debt from a person which 
had taken sanctuary there the inhabitants seized him and 
agreed after the usual custom to dip him in tar and roll him 


Strype gives the 


in feathers; after which they carried him in a wheelbarrow. 
into the Strand and bound him fast to the Maypole.” 
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Somerset House.—In order to obtain a site for erecting 
Somerset House, the Lord Protector cleared away, according 
to Stow, several buildings. The following is his account :— 

" Next beyond Arundel House was some time a fair 
cemetery, and in the same* a parish church called the Nativity, 

*This is marked on the Ordnance map as being at the east side of 

Somerset House as well as Chester’s Inn. 
Our Lady, and the Innocents of the Strand, and of some by 
means of a brotherhood kept there, called St. Ursula of the 
Strand, and near adjoining to the said church there was an 
Inn of Chancery, commonly called Chesters Inn because it 
belonged to the Bishop of Chester." 

There is some doubt whether the Protector ever resided 
there. The building was commenced in 1547. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1548, and remained there for two 
years. In 1549 he was again arrested, and beheaded in 1552. 
A short account of its later history may be of interest. At the 
death of the Duke it was forfeited to the Crown, who made 
it over to the Princess Elizabeth on her coming to the Throne. 
It was returned to the Dowager Duchess of Somerset. The 
Queen of James I. lived here. It was then called Denmark 
House. The palace was much improved by the Queen, and 
Inigo Jones was employed to carry out the work as architect. 

The architect is given in Pennant as being the celebrated 
John of Padua. The architect of Longleat, Wilts, he is said to 
have held the post of Devizer of his Majesty's Buildings. 

The Strand front of Somerset House consisted of a central 
gateway, with a bay over, in two storeys. On either side of 
the gateway were two windows, with pedimental heads and 
double bay windows with similar features. 

‚ The courtyard front was in two storeys, and consisted of an 
arcade of nine arches. a bellcot being placed on the roof. 

The gardens faced the Thames. These were laid out in the 
monotonous style of the period, so well described by Pope :— 

* Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the gardens just reflects the other.” 

As regards the architecture, quaint old Stow has the follow- 

ing :— 
. “Tam extremely pleased with the front of Somerset House, 
as it affords us a view of the first dawning of taste in England, 
this being the only fabric which deviates from the Gothic or 
imitates the manner of the ancients. Here are columns, 
arches, and cornices that appear to have some meaning. If 
proportions are neglected. if beauty is not understood, if there 
is in it a sharp mixture of barbarism and splendour, the mis- 
takes admit of great alleviation." 

The old building was demolished in 1776, and Sir William 
Chambers appointed the architect of the new edifice. The 
accounts of the building are in the library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. . 

. Arundel House.—Formerly the Bishop of Bath's Inn. 

Hollar's plates show a large courtyard with buildings. To 
the left what appears to be either the hall, or possibly a chapel, 
with four windows in the Perpendicular style, а half-timber 
structure next to it, and beyond that an open shed, and to the 
left another building with a. sundial. 

The lower view of the building last mentioned is on the right 
of the picture. then next to that a row of outbuildings. Facing 
us there is to be seen a building with a high pitched roof, with 
an open staircase which projects over the courtyard, and the 
windows are under the steep pitched gable. Just to the right 
of this is the top of a church tower, possibly St. Clement Danes. 

` In the view looking towards London we are supposed to be 
on the battlements. Middle Temple Hall is directly in front, 
and St. Paul's and other churches in the background. The 
streets which now occupy the site rejoice in the aristocratic 
names of Norfolk, Howard. Arundel, and Surrey. The site 
was bought on the death of Lord Seymour, brother of the Pro- 
tector, by Henry Fitzalan for the “incredibly small sum of 
little more than £40,” we are informed by Strype. 

Essex House.—Essex House stood next to Arundel House, 
A plan of both is given in Walford’s “ Old and New London,” 
vol. III., page 72. Of the old house nothing now remains 
but the water-gate at the bottom of Essex Street. It takes its 
name from the Earl of Essex. the unfortunate favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. His son was the great Parliamentary 
general. About the year 1640 the house was divided. In 
1682 Essex Street was built on one-half of the site. The pre- 
sent houses, however, date from the middle of the reign of 
George 111. 

Temple Bar.—The last of the old City gates was taken down 
іп the year 1870. For some years after it lay in fragments on a 
waste piece of land close to Farringdon Market. It was then 
given to Sir Henry Meux, who has rebuilt it at “ Theobalds ” 
in the county of Herts. It must be said that it was a great 


pity that it could not have been re-erected by the Corporation 
of the City of London in some locality in the City, instead of 
its being taken to a place with which it never had any connec- 
tion. Its place, as is well known, is occupied by the Griffin 
monument. 

Butcher Row.—On the north side of the Strand there used 
to be a row of houses which went by the name of “ Butcher 
Row." It took its name from its being the place where 
" foreign " butchers were being allowed to sell meat, granted 
under a charter of Edward I. to Walter de Barbier. They 
were termed "foreign" because they did not belong to the 
City Guild. 

Stowe thus describes it :—On the north side, some distance 
from Temple Bar, from a pair of stocks there standing, 
stretched one large middle row partly opening to the north, 
partly to the south, and up west to a stone cross over against 
the Strand. This stone cross was the old Strand Cross. On 
the south side of the Strand there was a similar block. The 
passage between the north and the south sides was so narrow 
that it was called in Addison's time “ The Pass or the Straits 
of St. Clement." 

For the clearing away of this obstruction one man was 
responsible, уіг., Alderman Pickett, who afterwards gave his 
name to Pickett Street. The whole of the north side was 
cleared away when the Law Courts were built. 

The money was raised by means of a lottery started in the 
year 1807, and called the Great City Lottery. This gave rise 
to great loss and inconvenience, and the Corporation had to 
obtain no less than six Acts of Parliament to deal with the 
matter. 

Alderman Pickett also projected a plan whereby a new 
street was to be made from Lincoln's Inn Fields to the Strand. 
This last improvement has taken no less than the space of 113 
years to carry out. 

In Wyche Street, Clement's Inn, which is now being de- 
mclished, is situated. It is said to date from the reign of 
Edwaru IT. ; 

Holywell Street takes its name from the well there. Lyons 
Inn, upon the site of which was built the Opera Comique 
Theatre, stood here. | 

The Angel Inn, shown on the ordnance map, was one of the 
oldest in London. It had the characteristic galleries. It was 
pulled down in 1855. 

A view will be found in the * Parish of St. Clement Danes,” 
by John Diprose. page 195. | 

In the Public Advertiser, 28th March, 1769, is the following: 
—‘ To be sold a Black girl, the property of J. B., eleven years 
of age, who is extremely handy. . . . Enquire of Mr. 
Owen at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's Church in tne 
Strand.” 

At the Strand end of Wyche Street stood Drury House, 
which gave its name to Drury Lane. 

Craven House afterwards occupied the site and later the 
Olympic Theatre. Pepys tells us how he saw fair Nelly “ stand- 
ing in her smock sleeves and bodice, a mighty pretty creature,” 
at her door in Drury Lane. | | 

St. Mary-le-Strand.—The present church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand is the second, the first one being pulled down to build 
Somerset House, as we have seen. It was the first church 
designed by Gibbs, or, as he puts it, *upon which I was em- 
ployed after my return from Italy." "There was no steeple 
designed for this church, only a small campanile or turret. A 
bell was to have been at the west end, but at the distance of 
80 ft. from the west front there was to be a column 250 ft. 
high, intended to be erected in honour of Queen Anne, on the 
top of which her statue was to be placed . . . . but the 
thought of erecting that monument being laid aside at the 
Queen's death, it was ordered to erect a steeple instead of the 
campanile, as first proposed. The site was occupied by a 
windmill in the time of James I. The site of the old Strand 
Cross is marked on the Ordnance Map as being just within the 
porch of the present building. and this was afterwards the 
place where the Strand maypole was erected, which was pulled 
down in 1644. and a new one put up after the Restoration in 
1661. ۱ 
Pasquil’s * Palmodia and Progress to the Tavern," 1619, has 


the following :— 
“Fairly we marched on. Till our approach 
Within the spacious passage of the Strand, 
Objected to our sight a summer broach 
Yelept a maypole, which in all our land 
No city, town, nor street can parallel.” 
In 1798 James Brainton, in the “ Art of.Politicks,” wrote as 
follows :— 
* What's not devoured by Time’s destroying hand? 
Where's Troy? and where's the Maypole in the Strand?” 
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Burleigh House.—" A noble pile built in brick and adorned 
with four square turrets” faced the Strand. Its gardens ex- 
tended from the west side of Wimbledon House, close to 
where Wellington Street now is, to the green lane westward, 
now Southampton Street. On Lord Burleigh's death in 1598, 
it came to his son, afterwards the Earl of Exeter. Exeter 
Change, a curious mixture of shops and menagerie, occupied 
the site later, and taken down in 1863. 

Bedford House and Covent Garden.—In March. 1552: 
“John Russell, Earl of Bedford, was granted the Convent or 
Covent Garden, lying in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
with seven acres, called Long Acre, of the yearly value of 
6,6 6s. 8d., parcel of the possession of the late Duke of Somer- 
set." 

The first market was erected in 1632 by the Earl of Bedford, 
the charter dating from 1671. Тһе church of St. Paul, de- 
signed by Inigo Jones, was erected between 1631 and 1638, 
was then, as now, the western side of the Garden, the southern 
side being formed by the blank wall of Bedford House. 

In an old print the market is shown as being fenced т. In 
the centre there was a Corinthian column with a sundial on 
the top (from an inscription it would appear to have been 
erected in 1686). The column stood upon a pedestal raised 
upon six steps. The capital supported a square stone, three 
sides of which served as sundials. 

A similar dial used to be at Seven Dials. This was re- 
moved with its column to Weybridge Common, where it was 
re-erected as a memorial to the Duchess of Kent in 1822. 

Since that time the quaint old dial stone, which shows six, 
viz., one on each of the sides and another on the top, has 
been lying bv the roadside. Now that the London County 
Council is taking steps to preserve relics of Old London, could 
not an effort be made to rescue this interesting relic from its 
present ignominious position ? 


— سس‎ oO 
BUILDING NEWS. 


STEYNTON parish church is to be enlarged at a cost of 
43,000. 


Tue Bradford Corporation propose to erect a crematorium 
at Schole Moore Cemetery, at a cost of £4,000, 


Lorp ROsEBERY has given а site for the erection at 
Cheddington of a new Wesleyan cud and schoolroum, to 


cost about £1 000, 


THE Camberwell Borough Council are approaching the L.G.B. 
fora loan of £12,000, which is the estimated cost of the Peck- 


ham Road Art Gallery extension. 


Tue Church Extension Committee of the Yorkshire 
Presbytery have decided to erect an iron church (to cost 
about £500) at Headingley, Leeds. 


THE parish church of Newland, Hull which has been 
enlarged at a cost of 22.500 from designs of Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther & Walker, was re-opened on the 21st inst. by the 


Archbishop of York. 


THe Wakefield Industrial and Fine Art School extension, 
which has cost about 45.000, and which has been designed 
by Messrs. Watson & Ellison, local architects, was formally 
‚opened yesterday week. 


THE Leicester Town Council has under consideration a 
scheme for the erection of a municipal hall (chiefly for 
concerts, etc.), to accommodate 4,000 people, the cost of 
which is estimated at £70,000. 


THE West Bromwich Technical Schools, the alterations and 
additions of which have cost 422.230. were opened оп 
Menday. Messrs. Wood € Kendrick, of West Bromwich 


and Birmingham, were the architects. 


WILLE 


The beat Underlining on the Market. 


KETTGN STONE 


Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, of Pontefract and Castle 
ford, have been appointed architects for the new Baptist 
church and schools to be erected in Heneage Street. Grimsby, 
at a cost of £5.000; also for new sc Heels at Lowestoft, to 


cost ۰ 


Mr. RALPH CREYKE. of Rawcliffe Hall. has informed the chair- 
man of the Goole Urban Council that he would be pleased to 
give to the town a site, with a frontage either to Victoria Street 
or Carlisle Street. as the site for a free public library, to meet 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 43.000 for that purpose. The site is 
fairly central, and the generous offer will be gratefully 
accepted. 


THE new out-patients’ Р of the Liverpool Infirmary 
was opened on the 21st inst. by Lady Derby. Тһе building 
generally is сле storey high, the waiting hall being 
higher than the adjoining rooms. The interior walls 
are lined with glazed bricks, dado high; and the walls 
above have been finished smocth with Panan cement, which 
has been painted in white ripolin. "The floors have been 
paved with terrazzo generally, but seme with wood block and 
“ Litusile.” The building. which presents a picturesque 
appearance, has been constructed of Accrington red bricks, 
with Darley Dale stone dressings and slated. roofs. The 
scle contractors were Messrs. Holme & Green; warming, 
Killick & Cochran; terrazzo floors. J. Stubbs & Sons; metal 
casements, railings. &c., George Wragge; electric lighting, 
Harford & Co.; plumbing and painting, Cottrill & Beszant; 
sanitary fittings, Doulton & Co.. Ltd. ; slating, &с.. Tanner 
& Sons; and furnishing (except the benches), James Parkinson. 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson were the architects. 


Тне new Tooting Bee Asylum, which has been erected for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board by Messrs. М. Johnson & 
Co.. Ltd. of Wandsworth, is to he opened shortly. The 
building will provide accommodation in the first instance 
for 750 patients in nine blocks, seven of which (three male 
and four female) are for 630 infirm cases and two (one for 
either sex) for 120 “probationary” cases. Every block 
comprises three floors, each of which is as far as possible 


self-contained, with its own day-room and necessary offices. 


Each floor with an infirmary block will accommodate thirty 
patients, and in a probationary block twenty patients. The 
asylum is capable of further enlargement by the addition of 
two more infirmary blocks (one. for males and one fot 
females), which will increase the accommodation by 180. 
Accommcdation is also provided for the necessary resident 
staff, the attendants, male and female, being housed in two 
blocks at the front of the asylum c verlooking Tooting Common, 
and the domestic staff in a block in the centre of the insti- 
tution. The administrative block, laundry, engine-room, 
electric-lighting machinery room. and boiler-house are situated 
centrally. The cost of the erection, machinery, boundary 
walls, &c., has been about £250,000. 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. A. J. BRickwELL has been appointed assistant surveyor 
to the Great Northern Railway Company. 


IN Germany no less than 318 statues of William I. have 
been erected, the total cost amounting to about £1, 000,000. 


Messrs. Росім & PuciN. architects. have removed from 
12, Paradise Street to 51, North John Street, Liverpool. 


ONLY about £30.000 is now required to complete the 
Wesleyan Methodists Million Guineas scheme. 


PRICE AND PARTICULARS 


MOLESWoORTSH, Quarry Owner, 
KETTON, near STAMFORD. 
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AN ADDRESS’ то. ‘STUDENTS: S 


E feel sure that the address to the students by the Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A., Mr.'Aston Webb, wil have proved 

stimulating and beneficial, possibly even to some’ whd һауе 
long left their early student days behind, and who, ۲۵ tell 
truth, are often far more in neéd of stimulus and inspiration 
thar students themselves. tis sad endugh for those who фам. 
ing started life full of hopeful aspirations to have to confess at 
middle life how terribly they have failed in theif ideals. ` This 
has very likely been through ‘a determined” realisation “of 


essentials and from: want of definite and concentrated purpose, : 


which cannot be too strongly impressed on those comiméncifig 
a career. 

our profession how much there is that we must гше out ‘of 
one's picture of life! “Even though we may not Бе cónterit to 
be specialists, there is still a great danger in these busy days 
of attempting to get too much out of ourselves, and we shall 


find it absolutely needful to draw a line at some of the seduc- 


tions that tempt us from a whole-hearted pursuit of. our pro- 
fession. Secretly, no doubt, very few make up their minds to 
be great or distinguished at all costs, and many have willingly 
foregone the effort when they found it interfered with some 
of the amenities and the pleasures of home life. We cannot 
blame a man for his view of what constitutes the pleasure in 
his life, but we can caution him against. the futile expectations 
of cultivating both the intellectual and the physical, both the | 
commercial and the artistic, both the God and the mammon 
sides of life in equal degree. It is of vast importance that one 
realises as soon: as possible the limitations of life. ۰ This the | 
man of tact does. . Instead of beating against the iron. bars of | 
circumstance, he threads his «way through obstacles to his 
desired goal, thinning himself down if needful to pass through. 
the bars. 

Mr. Aston Webb speaks with. such authority, from the plat: 
form of a successful man who has earned success honest] ly, that 
students, all of us, may well take to heart what we may feel 
to have been the teachings of his own career.’ His. address 
was mainly of the moraltiy of things, and that is the. first 
lesson of all to-learn: It has as much to do with architecture 
as with anything else. We all. like an honest man best. . If 
one feels a building bas been designed to catch the eye of an. 
assessor, to truckle to the ignorances of a committee, or to air 
the boastful desire for notoriety : at all costs, do we not feel some- 
thing of contempt forit? On the other hand, if we feel that 
a design is the honest attempt of a man to make his art speak 
some lesson of dignity, grace, or refinement, does' not our 
opinion of the designer come to be one of sympathetic esteem ? 
This is where moral teaching must apply even in architecture. 

But we claim the Englishman's. grumble that we missed in: 
Mr. Webb's words some little warning to students against the 


lead of fashion and a reminder that fashion should not count 


in their endeavours. Perhaps, however, he may on another 
occasion give some useful hints on this head. They are 
greatly needed nowadays. Іп a sense he uttered: a protest 
against much modern work when he said,“ You will therefore 
never rest till you have obtained this thythmical music. of 
dimension.” Will they not? If this up the goal of our ین‎ 
the future of modern architecture is assured. 


Dg OG a‏ توت 

RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
Г these days of reat international questions of State the 

newspapers can hardly be expected to provide the general 
public with full enough reports of the several antiquarian 
sovieties, such as we should expect in the Ideal Newspaper ; 
and while those who are really interested in antiquarian topics 
generally have resource to the learned publications and 
journals of such societies, much that is of vital importance is 


apt to escape notice. Even where the essence of a paper. is 
fully reported many important remarks made in the subsequent 


discussion are unrecorded, and I take the present instance of 


stringing together—if I may use such a phrase—one or two 
suggestions culled from after-paper discussions before the 


British School at Athens, and the Hellenic Society and others. 


There is one subject of supreme importance in the archzo- 


Even if we limit ourselvés tö matters stfictly within | 
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logical world at the present moment—disinterted: Crete, which 
is only receiving part of the recognition due to its. importance 
by the exhibition "t Burlmptón House: ^: "C 
Dr. Arthur: Evans has"on"severálo occasions. ЕТЕ the 
gradual: progress of (Не: excawations at’ ‘Knossos, And he 
‘brought this progress down-ts daté: before the Royal Ihstftüte 
‘of British Architédts.on ı5th December of last year. The 
author of these brilliant ‘results Has onte or“twice been repre- 
sented as being too hasty to draw his conclusions from the 
actual evidence, but there-is surely much-truth in the claim 
put forward by Dr. Evans that the same latitude should be 
extended to archeologists ‘in ‘reconstructing from à minimum 
of data as is allowed to geologists; or, I might add, to 
naturalists,. who are ever censtructing the whole frame of а 
skeleton from one bone without any quon being rages as 
to the value of the restoration. . -~ 

` Another interesting point in connection with the: Palace at, 
“Kaosa is the extraordinary manner in which the ruins-have - 
been preserved, violating all the “ rules of ruins.’ 

- The preservation at Pompeii was extraordinary, but quite in 
acterdance with what’ might have been: expected when the 
facts of the-case were’ considered. » But at-Crete и ipper struc- 
tures still remain which by allthe rules of construction, ancient 
or modern, should have fallen ‘after the removal, either by 
rotting or burning, of the original timber supports. Dr. Evans 
could only suggest that the nature of the earth, with subsequent 
chemical change in its composition, had played its part. in 
assisting the upholding of the walls, etc., and it was remarked 
that this unique preservation was perhaps the most striking of 
all the miracles connected with thé discovenes in the island. . 

I сап give no further special consideration to Crete now, 
but would go back to the last annual meeting of the British * 
School of Athens on r4th October. A question was raised 
. by the chairman, Mr. Thomas Hodgkin., which suggested com- 
‚ parison to a point put forth by J. К. Green, the historian, in 
: one of his essays. Тһе chairman urged that a succession of 
' archeological interest in a particular spot should be kept up 
and not be allowed to die out. For instance, there was many 
a district which years back had been “looked after" by a 
‚ body of keen antiquarians—perhaps too much after the model 
of Sir Walter Scott's creation ; and to-day all such interest had 
died out owing to the want of young blood to carry it on., 
Green, on the other hand, instances the historical knowledge 
` possessed by. the inhabitants in English and French towns 
respectively. and found that while in the former it was hard 
i to extract the history and lore of a particular town from its: 
people. in France, on the other hand, there was generally a 
` keen knowledge of its history to be learned from the mouths 
' of the people themselves, and a. corresponding interest dis- 
‚ played by them. 

At this same meeting Prof. Lewis Campbell and Dr. Charles 
' Waldstein both brought forward ап. extremely important and 
‚interesting point, viz., that the development of Greek: thought 
‘should not be forgotten while digging: at the origin. Dr. 
‚ Waldstein said that too much emphasis could not be laid on 
the fact that any period of Greek history was valuable, and 
that archeologists were often inclined to deal with the Greco. 
Roman period, for instance, as worthless. But whatever value 
was to be applied to any period of Greek art, the age of. 
Pericles still remained the zenith of Greek archeology and 
thought, to which all other times were subservient, but leading 


ор or back to it. All our investigations. into the origin of 


Greek art should be made with the underlying idea of such 
investigations providing. further data.in connection with the 
age of Pericles. 

. There were.some rather interesting points raised at the 
Hellenic Soci iety on.4th November in a paper by Mr. Ham- 
bridge оп.“ The Natural Basis of Form in Greek Art” The 
author. an archeologist of the. American school, though 
primarily concerned with the Parthenon. was really endeavour- 
ing to determine and analyse the fixed laws of beauty in nature 
and art. He forcibly put forward the. plea that whereas a 
crystal will look well from any point of view, a building might 
Бе. said to possess the same characteristics were it designed 
on the lines deciding the structure and formation of a crystal. 
And in discussing the beauty of the Greeks it should be. 
remembered, Mr. Hambridge said, that there are certain forms 
confined to Greece which we have been unable to study—such 
As butterflies and flowers, and very. possibly in the days of 
Greek art there were then other natural forms which are now 
extinct. From these forms xu Greeks could have derived. 
some of their “ beauty lines” or “selective curves.” — . 

My last note refers to a ne made by Dr. Murray 
‘to the Royal Institute of British Architects on the finding of 
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à fragment of the Parthenon frieze in a garden at Essex 
(К.Г.В.А. Journal. Vol. X., No. 2). This was the first 
announcement of so interesting an archeological discovery, 
and it would surely have been more appropriate to have given 
it to an archeological society. The interest of the find is 
hardly architectural, and this seems to me to be only another 
instance of the harmful intermingling of the province of the 
architect and that of the archeologist. 
Max JUDGE. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE name of Messrs. McKim. Mead & White. of New York, 
has long stood for the best there is to he found in modern 
architecture across the Atlantic. and it is verv fitting that Mr. 
McKim should be proposed as the recipient of the gold medal 
this year. 


WHEN Sir R. Rowand Anderson responded to the toast of 
his health at the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts on Friday last 
he made some pertinent remarks on the art of architecture, 
which as occupied his life. That the numeicus phases 
through which architecture has passed during his own long 
practice have been tco much those of a fashion rather than 
of tradition is true enough. but he expressed a hepe that the 
public would come te see that art should be the product of 
evolution and not cf invention. We do nct share the hope. 
though we echo the wish. With the public fashion is every- 
thing. and if an architect hopes to follow the natural course 
of evolution in his own individual way he will most probably 
` be tabooed as not up-to-date. 


A MARVELLOUS revolution in house building is promised us. 
This is no less than to make the front, sides, floors. and 
roof each in one separate block of concrete made from 
refuse destructor clinker. Even ihe mouldings, skirtings, ete., 
are promised us to be done at the same time. stamped out 
from the same mould. What а pity to take that extra 
trouble! It is evident if this process succeeds it will save 
the worry of employing architects and avoid the worry of 
being architects or artists at all. The cost of building will, 
of course. be less, and its speed truly termfic. We shall 
follow the record with the profoundest interest. 
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THE volume 29 of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica " contains 
а gord 20-page summary cf iron and steel. А good deal has 
happened in recent years in the development and use of these 
materials. The writer says the production of wrought iron 
in the United States. which in 1880 was 70 per cent. greater 
than that of steel. is now only about one-sixth that cf steel. and 
wrought iren has practically gone out of use for important 
objects like rails and the beams, angles. and cther chief parts 
of bridges and iron buildings. — The exhaustive article on 
арап includes a long notice of pictorial art. with some admir- 
able reproductions cf native painting and sculpture. The 
Asanga by an 8th century sculpter in wees) is a revelation as 
to the antiquity of geed sculjtured work in Japan. Besides 
the article on hospitals. which 15 specially noticeable 
for architects. there are geod illustrated notices of 
Holl. Ingres. Henner. and Holman Hunt. The illustrations. 
however. of artists work in vol. 27 are finer still, and include 
a very charming reproduction of “Calm on the Scheldt," by 
P. J. Clays. a clever engraved plate by M. Pastre after Cerot's 
“Sketch cf a Landscape." and a dainty process plate from 
“Mocnlight.” by Daubigny. The 27th volume is strong in 
illustrations. for we have besides the above, examples by Doré, 
Du Maur ег. Detaille. Dyas, Cruickshank. Courbet, and Sydney 
Cooper. The interesting article on Egypto'ogy is also accom- 
yanied by many excellent illustrations. The precincts cf 
Arollo at Delos and Delphi are illustrated by plans. It is 
fully evident that these recent volumes of the “ Encyclopedia ” 
will together form a veritable picture gallery. in addition to 
the stores of invaluable articles which make up the letterpress. 


Тнат local authorities should be able to borrow mcney of the 
Government at a lcw rate cf interest for housing, is the opinion 
of Dr. Macnamara. M.P., and it is probably cne of the definite 
means of really dealing effectively with the problem. One 
terribly awkward part cf the matter does not appear to trouble 
the authorities greatly, and that is how to make this wholesale 
provision of cheap homes to some degree attractive and com- 


fortable. 
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IN an interesting article on Cornish churches the other day, 
Mr. T. C. Peter summed up their characteristics in the absence 
of chancel arches, lowness, continuousness of nave and chancel, 
wagon roofs, and partition of chancel and nave by rood screens, 
The one Cornish church not spoilt by restoration was St. 
Erth. This was by the late J. D. Sedding. and will be found 
amongst Mr. Raffles Davison's sketches at the Land's End. 


AN amusing rule was made at St. Andrew's, Plymouth, that 
anvone dying who left only one pound to the church could 
have the officiating clergy only in their second best clothes 
at his funeral. 


A LONG report on the results of the official inquiry made 
into the circumstances attending the collapse of tbe Cam- 
panile at Venice has just been published. — After describing 
the condition of the walls as well as the damage sustained, 
and the repairs effected at various ages, the report states 
that the different materials composing the walls imperfectly 
cohered, but that there was no subsidence, the foundation 
being in excellent condition. It attributes the chief cause 
of the collapse to the cutting of a trench to remove some 
stone work that had been worn by rain immediately over 
the Loggetta without the required technical precautions 
having been adopted. The report holds the official distnet 
architects for the preservation of monuments and the 
cathedral technical authorities to be equally responsible for 
the collapse of the Campanile. but admits as an extenuating 
circumstance the conviction which generally prevailed of the 
perfect stability of the famous tower. 


A BUILDER has been held liable and fined £50 for supplying 
improper material for plaster and so causing injury to à 
workman's hands. Slag had been used for the making of 
the plaster, containing a percentage of organic matter. 


IN Sir Charles Elliott's statement to the London School 
Board last week, it was pointed out that in 1901 it was 
possible to construct a school at the rate of 413 145. per 
“ place.” and in 1902 a contract was let for a school building 
at the rate of £12 14s. 8d. 


IN further correspondence on the Wellington Memorial, Sir 
Ed. Poynter quotes The Times’ opinion that the Wellington 
Memorial is by consent the finest piece of monumental sculp- 
ture ever produced by an Englishman; in dignity, proportion, 
and refinement it is unique amongst English works of this class 
It would be remarkable if it were grouped in some Tuscan 
Cathedral with a number of the finest works of the Italian 
Renaissance. | 


THE composition of the Mansion House Committee of inquiry 
as to the proposed enlargement of St. Bartholomew's Hospita 
and other matters connected with that Royal foundation has 
now been settled. The Lord Mayor has nominated the follow- 
ing nine members :—Lord Sandhurst, the Hon. Alban Gibbs, 
M.P.. Sir William Hart Dyke. M.P., Sir Savile Crossley. M.P.. 
Sir Thomas Jackson, Sir William Emerson, late P.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. К. B. Martin, M.P.. Dr. Pye-Smith, F.R.S.. consulting 
physician to Guy's Hospital. and Mr Arthur Hill, formerly 
High Sheriff of London. Sir Trevor Lawrence, treasurer of 
St. Barthclomew’s Hospital. has nominated the following SIX 
governcrs :—Sir William Church, President of the Royal 
College cf Physicians, Mr. Alderman Alliston, Alderman Sir 
William Treioar. Mr. Benjamin L. Cohen, M.P., Mr. John 
Cary Lcvell, and Mr. Frederick Morris Егу. Тһе Lord Mayor 
ік chairman and Sir Trevor Lawrence an ex officio member of 
the committee. The committee are appointed to consider and 
геро (1) whether it is desirable. in the public interest and on 
financial grcunds. to retain St. Bartholomew's Hospital on 115 
present site; (2) in the event of such retention. whether any 
better scheme of rebuilding than that suggested by the gover 
nors can be devised ; and (3) upon any cther matters affecting 
the hospital that the committee may think it desirable to 
inquire into. The inquiry will be begun withcut delay. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Association of Ireland was 
held on Tuesday in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, Mr. F. G. 
Hicks presiding. Some new members having been elected. 
Mr. Crawfurth Smith read a paper on “ Heraldry and 
Heraldric Ornament." In the course of his paper he sa! 
that the beginning of the 12th century marked the most 
brilliant period of heraldric ornament. This continued until 
the decadence of the 17th century. With the last of the 
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Tudors heraldry as a decurative art rapidly declined. With 
occasional exceptions they might dismiss the history of 
heraldric decoration unul the building of the Houses of 
Parliament. The present century had witnessed a revival 
in the study and execution of heraldry and feraldric 
ornament. its Leautiful convention and adaptability to pur- 
poses of ornament being reccgnised. 


THE third technical demonstration of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Irelanl was held cn the 29th ult. at the premises 
of Messrs. T. & C. Martin, 8». North Wall, Dublin. There 
was a large attendance of members. who were taken round 
the works by Mr. John Martin. The principal species of 
timber used fer building purposes were shown in the log, and 
afterwards in process СЁ conversion. the peculiarities and de- 
fects in each being pointed out. Special sections showing 
ва)». shakes. and rot were exhibited. After a brief inspection 
of the workshops a collection of cubes of soft and hard woods 
in general use was shown. Тһе specimens had been specially 
prepare, one side left rough. one sawn, one planed. and the 
fourth polished cr stained and varnished—one end rough, the 
ether planed. In acknowledgment of the hearty vote of 
thanks for the demonstration Mr. Martin signified his inten- 
tion cf handing over these useful samples for the proposed 
technical museum. 


At the Conference on Sewer Ventilation at Birmingham oa 
Saturday last by members of the Midland District of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers. Mr. T. C. Carlck, the Worcester 
City Surveyor. contended that if the sewers were properly laid 
in the first instance with proper joints ventilation was not 
necessary. Ventilating shafts had proved a failure. He 
advocated passing the air of sewers through a layer of cotton 
wool in an enclosing cylinder, changing the wool every three 
months. Mr. Read, the Gloucester City Surveyor, was con- 
vinced ef the danger of intercepting traps, and also held that 
the real safeguard of the inhabitants lay in the scundness of 
the drains. Mr. J. Parker, the Hereford City Surveyor, dis- 
agreed with bottling up the sewers and believ ed the intercept- 
ing trap had come to stay. Mr. Silcock, cf Leeds. advocated 
doing away with intercepting traps. closing up the surface 
grids. and having as many shafts as possible with perfecte 
open plan ends going as high as possible. Dr. Bostock Hill 
sul that after 25 years’ experience he was of opinion that 
there was not much danger from the escape of sewer gas into 
the open street. Mr. J. Price, City Surveyor, Birmingham, 
said that after having various systems before them they had 
come back to the open ventilation system, added to in certain 
places by high shafts. Mr. W. J. Steele. Deputv City Engi- 
neer, Bristol, asked: Is it necessary to continuously admit 
atmospheric ‘air to a properly constructed sewerage system, 
and, if so, how? Is it necessary to continuously provide а 
vent for the air displaced from a properly constructed sew erage 
system by various causes. and, if so, how? 


THE third Craft evening in connection with the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on the 29th ult.. the 
president. Mr. Butler Wilson. F.R.I.B.A.. being in the chair. 
The demonstrator for the evening was Mr. Walter Gilbart. of 


the Bromsgrove Guild. who discoursed upon ۵ 


Metal Work.” and exhibited and explained the processes con- 
nected with various examples of art produced by his band of 
feilow-workers. — Previous to this he delivered a short but 
interesting paper. in which he traced the history of the ancient 
guilds. from their inception, and dwelt upon the fact that in 
the days gone by everything manufactured seemed unavoid- 
ably tcuched by the finger cf art. He contended that the 
misleading phrase “Gothic work” should give place to some 
such term as “Guild work.” The craftsman in former times 
made his werk as amusing to himself as he could, and lavished 
treasures of human bope and thought on everythirg that man 
makes from a cathedral to a porridge pot. 


THE 42nd annual exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts. which opened on Tuesday. is one of the 
finest that have been held in recent years. Numerically the 
collection compares favourably with previous shows. and from 
the artistic point of view it is unusually strong. It includes 
some notable loan pictures. The representation of Scottish 
painters now settled in London is exceptionally large. Among 
the more prominent canvases are works by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A.. Мг. С. Н. Beughton, R.A., Mr. Н. S. Tuke. A.R.A.. 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes. A.R.A.. Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A.. Mr. 
David Murray, A.R.A., Мг, C. N, Нету, A.R.A., Mr. Colin 


Hunter. A.R.A.. Mr. В. W. Allan, Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., 
Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
A.R.A. Sir George Reid and Mr. James Guthrie. his recently- 
elected successor in the presidentship of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, are both well represented. From the Paris Salon 
a good many pictures have been received, and the works lent 
by private collectors and public galleries include examples 
of G. F. Watts, Raeburn, and Millais. The sculpture gallery 
also contains some interesting examp!es. The exhibition 
remains onen till 2nd May. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society was held on Friday afternoon in the society's 
rooms. Park Street, Leeds, Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., pre- 
siding. | 


THE annual dinner of the Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland 
was held in the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. on the 28th ult., 
the Earl of Mayo presiding. ‘There was a large attendance, 
and at intervals during the evening various vocal and instru- 
mental items were contributed. 


Tue receiving day this year at the Royal Academy for archi- 
tectural drawings. black and white, water-colours, and other 
works under glass is Friday. 27th March; for oil paintings, 
28th and goth March; and sculpture, 31st March. 


Ir is said that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt's mansion, “ Idle Hour," 
at Oakdale. is in danger of complete destruction through the 
settling of the foundations, which were built on sand. 


Іт is proposed that the national Scottish memed to the 
late Queen Victoria shall take the form of an educational 
home for the children of soldiers and sailors, to cost some 


£50,000. 


AT the Municipal School of Technology. Manchester. last 
Friday. some of the dangers of what the lecturer called “the 
simple and innocent-looking boiler behind the kitchen fire” 
were discussed from the point of view of the plumber and 
his craft. The lecturer was Mr. A. Malcolm, and he spoke 
first of the causes of kitchen-botler explosions. Frost is one 
of them. rust and corrosion another. and lime incrustaticns 
a third. If the so-called closed boiler has no pipe directly 
open to the air. or if for any reason that cutlet becomes 
closed up. the danger is great. Mr. Malcolm criticised the 
system known as the Lancashire Hot Water Supply, the use 
of which the Manchester Corporation had тесеп у sanctioned 
in some cottage property. The action of the Corporation, 
he said, was contrary to Corporation by-laws, which wisely 
stipulate that no closed boiler shall have a direct service 
from the town supply. Mr. Malcolm deprecated the use 
of cast-iron boilers. and a subsequent speaker mentioned 
that he had recently removed a cast-iron boiler so full of 
rust and corrosion that instead of holding two gallons of 
water it had only a capacity for three gills. A resolution 
was passed strongly urging on all authorities concerned “ to 
take such action by means of supervision and inspection as 
will ensure. as far as possibie. the proper and safe fitting up 
of all domestic hot-water arrangements.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tx the Ilkley Wesleyan Church buildings competition the plans 


of Messrs. Ádkin & Hill. of Bradford. have been placed first, 
those of Mr. С. Е. Danby, Leeds. second, and Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son. Bradford, third. Messrs. Adkin & Hill are 
to proceed with the work at once. 


WE are glad to note that Mr. Aston Webb as president of the 
Institute refused to countenance the extension of time for send- 
ing in the Cape Town University designs. The official mind 
15 ‘unable to bring itself to state how many designs have been 
received from English architects. Perhaps it (the official 
mind) thinks this might influence Mr. Aston Webb's decision. 


THE Competition Reform Society have sent cut the following 
circular re competitions for:—(a) Technical School, Black- 
pool: (b) Infectious Hospital, St. Mellons. Newport. Mon. :— 
“ The committee disapproves of the existing conditions of the 
above, but is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same. 
You are requested to abstain from competing um'ess you receive 
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& further communication to the effect that the conditions have 


been satisfactorily revised," 


We are now able to give further particulars of the Kingston- 
upon-Hull war memorial, which has been instituted by the 
City Council. The total cost is not to exceed £650, and full 
particulars may be had from the town clerk. The date for 
sending in designs is 15th of March. 


WE have received the following in -reply to our letter. to 
the Town Clerk of High Wycombe :—" Dear Sir,—l am in 
receipt of your letter. The condition. provides for an archi- 
tect ‘to be appointed. by the President of the Surveyor's 
Institution.’ - If the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects declines to appoint an assessor, the Presi- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution will do so." 

WE have received the conditions for the Suaderland Victoria 
Hall competition and are glad to npte, on the whole, a fair 
arrangement. It is pity, however, that the name of the 
architect to assist the corporation in judging of the merits 
of the design is not mentioned. And it must further be 
noted that-he is only to be asked to assist. We also note 
that. the £100 premium offered for the accepted design is 
to merge in the commission; therefore, this premium is а 
matter of no account, and it i$ a pity it is not distributed 
between the second and third placed designs. 


IN the Workington Library competition we notice that 
the authors of the first premiated design price it at 6d. per 
cubic foot. The assessor rightly expresses the opinion that 
none of the designs could be built under 7d. рег foot. We 
only wonder how much over it is more probable. Perhaps 
814d.! But it is doubtless à good plan to price a design 
out at whatever per foot cube the promoters desire to spend. 
That pleases everybody. 


In the competition of plans for laying out the insanitary 
area cof Eccles for working-class dwellings, the result is as 
follows :—First, Mr. С. Meek; second, Mr. G.. Westcott ; 
and third, Messrs. Mee & Hooley; all of Manchester. ‘The 
Local Government Board . has sanctioned the Council's 
borrowing of £21.975 for the purchase of the land. - 


г 


Tue Drogheda Borough Council: invite competitive plans 
fura publie library to be erected m Fair Street, to cost 
not more than £1,300. The architect whose plan is selected 
will either have the supervision of the contract at 5 рег 
cent. or receive а. premium of £20, as shall seem best 
to the Committee; and the second in. order of merit will 
be awarded £15.: The assessor appointed is Мг. W. Н. 
Byrne. architect, of Dublin, whose decision will be, final; 
and the date for sending in designs tu the town clerk is 
the 28th inst. | n x ее. М 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOBURN COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
И. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. | 


This picturesque building has been erected for the Duke 
of Bedford on a charming site at Woburn, facing almost 
due south. А separate isolation building has been erected 
about 70 ft. to the north of the hosptal. The walls are 
rough cast and the half timber work is of oak well oiled. 
The roofs are covered with red Broseley tiles. The 
floors of the wards and staircases are of teak, and the 
walls are tiled to a height of 5 й. The sketch plans were 
made by the Duchess of Bedford, and the works have been 
ramed out by Mr. Foster, of Kempston. 


A COUNTRY CHURCH, 
HAROLD TRIMNELL. А.В.1.В.А.. ARCHITECT, 
This church was; proposed to. be. carried out on 8 piétty 
Collitf s wear dondon and promises а pleayng, 
picturesque Little saucture. 


ие. 
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Tue umpire appointed to assess the value of the Metto- 
politan Electric Supply Company s undertaking іп St 
Marv-le-ber.2. which is to be acquired by that borough, has 
awarded the sum ofi 1,212,000 as the price to be (۰ 


4 ۰ 


WORKINGTON LIBRARY COMPETITION, 


T following is the report of Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 

F.R.I.B.A., to the Library Committee, on his adjudica. 
tion of the plans for the Carnegie Public Library :— 

'There have been 73 designs submitted, and these have all 
received my careful consideration, with the result that I have 
awarded the first to “Kings Treasures”; second, “A 1”; 
third, “Pro Bono Publico”; while I highly commend the 
following :—" Stet." “ Vigilans,” and " Supervision" (S). The 
first premiated design, " King's Treasures," is an admirable 
one and most carefully thought out in all its details, and both 


plan and elevation аге good and work admirably together; - 


indeed, it is difficult to see where it can be improved. The 
cubic area of this design has been largely reduced from many 
of the designs by keeping the entrance, vestibule, and bor- 
rowers hall lower than the lending library, news and reference 
rooms. This is a point hardly any of the competitors have 
thought of, and it is a wise point to avoid unnecessary cost. 


. The cubic areas too are largely reduced because flats are 


shown. but as flats must cost more than sloping roofs, it may 
hereafter be desirable to consider (if extension by addition 
of another storey in the future is not anticipated) if it will not 
reduce the cost by having light iron trusses covered with slated 
roofs. The moulded work shown on the detail may also 
require modifyipg a little in order to keep the cost down. 1 
should advise that subscription library and typist's room, as 
well as librarian's and committees rooms, be made two or 
three feet wider. This can easily be done. And it might be 
wiser also to put basement only under back portion 
of site and approached near unpacking room. These 


. aré the orly improvements I can suggest to make a perfect 


library plan. The borrower’s hall, with its octagon treatment 
and cataloguing arrangement, is excellent and well lighted, 
avoiding that “ fussiness " shown in the majority of the designs, 
many of these being either bad in plan or in elevation, most 
of them in both. Indeed, it is quite the exception to find a 
good plan with a fairly good elevation. The cost of the first 
premiated design is put down at £6,000, being 237.950 cubic, 
which the author prices at sixpence. I do not think that any 
of the designs can be built under sevenpence a foot, and tt 


. would consequently mean that the lecture hall would mean a 
: future addition, if £6;o00 is your limit. 


Tt would be very 
easy, however. to have estimates in two sections, i.l., having a 
price for the lecture hall separate, and if the detail of build- 


ing is kept very simple internally and mouldings externally 
. made simple. with plain light wood or iron roofs, it may 


possibly be all done for another thousand. say. This design. 
however, is the most likely one of any submitted to be carried 
out near your price, while the areas asked for contorm very 
nearly to those given by it, as page 5 of the report shows. 

It is hardly necessary to go into details of the other designs, 


' except to state that “A 1” has an excellent plan, but if 15 


more expensive in elevation than “Kings Treasures.” o" 
account of increased height of front part, and borrowers space 
(on plan) is not so good as first premiated nor is the plan 
generally so symmetrical. Had it not been that I consider 
“ King's Treasures ” rather better in detail and cheaper to сапу 
out, I should have awarded it the first premium. I have had 
considerable trouble in determining which is the better of the 
two, but I am convinced that * King's Treasures " is better on 
the points named. and therefore awarded it first place. 

The third vremiated design, “Pro Bono Publico,” has an 
excellent plan, but quite different from the cthers. The entrance 
to news room, and magazines is direct and very good. The 
design. however. is considerably lower in cubic area than the 
other two, and the elevations, although well adapted to a stone 
treatment and good, are not quite so well adapted as the first 
either for this library building or for the town, which has 
buildings in a more classic feeling. Although personally 1 


` have great sympathy with this work, T know the committees 
| feelings will be against it. 


]t is the only building with Gothic 
(with Jacobean) feeling amongst the whole of the designs sent 
in. and would have been placed in а better Position had I net 
felt that the plan or the elevations are neither as good (taken 
in all points) as “King's Treasures” or even “Ат, ۱ 

With regard to “ Stet,” “ Vigilans,” and “ Supervision (S), 
these designs. though good. are not nearly as good as the three 
previously mentioned. They fail in manv points. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Purves, 
who has had a great deal of work to do in helping me Ww 


conditions and arswers. and also іп ‘hanging and arranging 
petitions 


drawings. Indeed, cut of the various and many cum] 
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of many pleasures you will see others enjoy; it 15 so en-. 
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I have been connected with, I have never seen one so well 
arranged ; and this is entirely owing to his indefatigable efforts. 
He also made a plan of the building, giving the general areas, 
which .was a very good one indeed. and has been of great 
assistance in determining the general. sizes. . The use of this 


fine hall for exhibition has been of great service, the drawings , i 


being arranged as well.as we could possibly wish.. Indeed my. 
labours have been greatly lightened by the kind assistance I 
have had, and it gives me great satisfaction in expressing it. 


- 
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RIB.A. STUDENTS." | 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

YVER since [ undertook the-responsibilit.es of this chair, 

1 it has been present to my mind that it would be my 
duty and privilege. to- address you this evening. and I have 
wondered if there was anything that I could say that would 
be of use or help to you. . 

The experience of оге’ man, valuable to himself, is seldom 
of value to another, especially if the other be a younger one, 
and in art, perhaps, this is more true than in any other 
career; each must work out his own salvation, and a stranger 
cannot intermeddle with his joy. 

T am not speaking to-night especially to those who have. 
just entered for the various prizes and studentships yearly 
offered by this institute. This has been. kindly undertaken 
by Mr. Walter Millard, who is especially qualified for the 
task and is sure to fulfil it conscientiously and generously. 
I am speaking to students generally, students of what I 
think we rightly consider the greatest and noblest of. the 
arts, the art of architecture, the most abiding and most 
useful of the arts. Those of us who heard Dr. Evans’ recent 
paper on his exploration of the Palace of Knossos in Crete 
must have felt this as Ее laid bare before us the work 
executed by men some 4.000 or 5.000 years ago. 

In addressing you students I shall endeavour to give vou 
in the briefest and most condensed manner possible the main 
lines on which. as it appears to me. a student of architecture 
should endeavour to prepare himself for his work. 

One thing I would first ask you on the threshold of your 
career: are you quite sure you have chosen aright? No 
one can tell this so well as yourself, and you will probably, 
bv this time, have һай: sufficient experience of what this © 
career means to form a sound opinion, and I advise you~ 
deliberately, if you have any doubt, to throw it up now; 
you will be none the worse. but all the better for the training 
you have had. and you will find it useful in other careers. 
If, on the other hand, you determire to go on, decide at 
the- same time -never to: look back again. It is’a career, 
beset. of course, with difficulties. and one that requires, а” 


lifelong training to enable you even to keep your place іп 


it Remember. this training. must be irksome to all who 
have not their heart in thé work, and it will shut you out 


grossing that you will inevitably find: yourself becoming. to ` 
some-extent at least, a one-sided тап. а contingency which 
certainly should not by anyone be lightly assumed. 

But. on the other hand, if your heart 18 in it vou will 
find the ever-vary ing character of your work a never- ending 
delrght, carrying you to manv places and bringing you into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men, a delight which 
cannot be excelled. and indeed can hardly be equal. ed, І. 
think, in any other calling: | 

.But to arrive at this vou: must polled it with OS 
Some young men seem to expect to attain success as soon 
as, or even before, they are out of their articles; the majority. 
are recessarily doomed to disappointment. Work. vou will 
find, is necessary. and (hat work: must. be iifelorg ; there is. 
no success or happiness: without it. 

‘When a young genius was brought. to Ruskin, his fist. 


question alwavs was, “ Does he cork 2" .A clever man, he | 


says, may be ‘indolent: but a great тат never. 

is probably the ten vears suececding pupilage. that are 
the most important in the life of most architects, and will 
be the all-important ones in yours. How will you use them? 
Then you will begin to rely ороп yourself and teach yourself, - 
and cease to rely upon others a very important difference. 

‚Мг, John Morley said a little time ago, in a speech of: 
his. “What -a splendid thing a man might make of his 
own life!” He did not add, because I suppose it is so 


*Delivered by Мг. Aston “Webb, А.В.А., F. S.V, at the gencral 
|. meeting, on the 209 inst. 


evident, “What à poór, miserable thing.he often does make 


of it". It is for you to decide to make: a. sp'endid thing 


‘of yours. Start with: high ideals, ‘for they will be sorely 


tried. A famous painter told. a gathering of students:a short 
timo ago that.he never painted a picture.that realised the 
ideals he hacl started with; arn] if this is true. of а. dis- 
| tinguished painter, how’ much more true of lesser men! 
Many years ago 1 read a paper on “ Pupilage ` before the 
Architzctural Association, and after the.paper a gentleman 
got up and was kind. enough to say I had given them many 


.useful.hints.as to bow to do their work, would I mow give 


them a few tips as to. how to gel it; but that was. not part 
of my subject then, nor is it now. Г will only say.this, that 
if you take care to prepare yourselves and do the work that 
lies nearest to you as well and as thoroughly as you can, 
the work will come to you and you will not even “have to 
trouble how to get. it! the way vou do what dces соте 10 
you is the all-important thing. Remember Carlyle’s descrip» 
поп of common journey work well done for w ant of better. | 

I shall take it that most of you here to-night have con» 
pleted or are. nearmg the competion of your articles, and 
are about to commence your professional life in one capacity 
or another. You ‘have been, therefore, through a course 
of systematic instruction, most necessary and most useful ۰ 
a little dull, and you ате ‘now about to take a higher flight, 


urged, let. us believe, by an ideal impulse. “По not clip 


your wings; the head has been educated, now it i$ the turn 
of the heart. - 

. We will assume. you nave рос knowledge. ‘But with all 
your getting vou must get understanding. get to the bottom 
of things and understand them. А well-stored memory is 
not the chief essential for an artist, though it is of great 
value to him. . Cultivate curiosity and observation.-and leave 
nothing unexplained. Now is your time. * Some grow’ old - 
without gaining any experience; ‚ throughtnever havifig! learnt 
to observe. Learn now how tb learn ‘or’. you will’ never 
do it, and: lead the “strenuous life” Don't be afraid ‘of 
overwork ; the number of people who overwork themselves‘ 
is infinitesimal; the chances that you’ will be- one‘ | them 
are hardly worth: taking into account. `>” ern 

I would. recommend you, for one thing, to сов as — 

artists. of. about- your. own age as possible, architects, 
‘painters, and sculptors; meet together as often аз you can, ` 
talk what is called “shop” with them, visit buildings, paimt- 
ings, and sculpture, old .and new. together, егінеізе these 
'things together, admite where you can and’ give your ‘feasons, ` 
and when you must condemn, give your reasons also; get all. 
you can from your’ friends: and give themi ‘all you can in 
return. Тһе Royal Academy Schools, this Institute, the 
Architectural Association, and your own office will give you 
ample means of doing this, and you will make friends that 
;will last your lifetime, and as difficulties arise in yout ‘work 
you will go to them for advice and counsel, and as occasion - 
arises they will come to you for the me ا‎ 
‚ You will read, of course, “a tot- A^ very successful 
‚artist friend of mine (not an architect)’ once told me he’ 
‘had always made:a.rule of reading not less than five hours a 
day. and he was .a. very busy man. Few pf you can 06 
that, perhaps ; but start with a high ‘ideal and тар out 
a certain time every day for the purpose. 

You will have already read vour text-books. your e 
gusson, your Middleton, vour Viollet-lé-Duc. and so on; and 
‘now you will read more of the romance of architecture, the 
story of the building of St. Sophia. of the "Duomo at 
Florence, of St. Peters at Rome, and. 56 Paul's in London; 
the lives of great architects. painters. and séulptors of all 
generations and countries; how they looked at their art and 
the principles that guided them in the? execution. of their 
work ;. you will read your Ruskin. and in fact all the litera- 
ture in connection with your art that you can lay your hands - 
оп (and there is no difficulty in that respect. now adays), for 
remember.that your clients will expect you to know a great 
ideal more about art in general and yotır-own in particular 
"han they do. and vou must not let ir be said of vou, ds a 
late Bishop of London said of a certain architect. “that he 
‘had sat next to him at dinner and was astonished (о find 
that he (the Bishop) knew more about the Parthenon than 
the architect did himself? ' 

Then, of course, you will sketch existing buildings, new 
as well as old, and try to get at the. principles: of their 
design and construction. In my day we wet to skete 'h and 
measure an arcade, a doorway, a font.:or other detail easily 

ccessible, draw it out prettily, and publish it in the " Archi- 
tectural Association Sketth- Book," ańd, -I am afraid. remain 
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oblivious of the points in the plan. elevation, and section 
of the building which produced the result we admired but 
did not understand. You will I do not doubt. make a 
rough note of the plan, elevation, and section of the building 
you are studving. and put on the leading dimensions, noting 
the thickness of the walls. the amount of lighting area. etc., 
and any distinguishing features this analysis brings out. 

Thus you will learn the real vertebra of the building, 
although vou will probably have no notes fit for publica- 
tion ; but you will know your building in its ihrce dimensions ; 
and you will be surprised, if vou continue this plan, how 
it will give you a grasp of the general conception of buildings, 
Which is what an architect. should endeavour to arrive at. 
The detail is important—vitally important —but the concep: 
tion is the principal thing; and as уоп come to design 
buildings yourself you will think of them in the same way 
as cubes, not as planes. and. having learnt what feet look 
like'in existing buildings. you will at once understand what 
they will look like in your own buildings when they come 
to be realised from paper structures to real brick and stone. 

The great buildings of the world are admired because 
their dimensions are noble and proportionate the one to the 
other. You will. therefore, never rest till you have obtained 
this rhythmical music of dimension, 

Then you will not think construction beneath your netice. 
It is at the root of all great architecture. Wren was a great 
constructor, the founcer of the Royal Society, an inventor 
of scientific instruments, and a scientific man. Go into St 
Paul's and stand under the dome and think; go up into the 
білге of Salisbury Cathedral and think a lite. and realise 
how greatly daring were the men who designed and erected 
these structures so that they have withstood the thrusts, the 
storms. and "natural decay of centuries. and remain the 
admiration of mankind. | 

Then you will also study materials—those that look well 
in werk from colour and texture. and that weather well and 
improve by time. It is impossible. again, to exaggerate the 
importance of this towards a satisfactory. building. 

You will also (if you are wise) keep a commonplace book 
and jot down dimensions of things as they come under your 
notice, because it will save you much time and trouble later, 
when your hands are full and your time can be better 
employed than in hunting these matters up. 

And with regard to the drawings vou send out to the 
works, you will remember that zehat you show is far more 
important than йо you show it; and so vou will make 
your drawings as practical as possible. and write all instruc- 
tions on them the workmen are likely to require; and vou 
will be comparatively unconcerned as to how your building 
looks on paper. provided уси can see in your minds eve it 
will look well in reality. An architect's work is his building. 
let him produce it how he mav. The beautiful drawings 
of the late J. F. Bentley, shown here a short tme ago, 
had never been seen before. his one сезге being—so Mr. 
Ingress Bell. who krew him well. tells me—chat he should 
be known by his work and nothing else. 

Г have not. even now. enumerated half the branches of 
study in which vou will have to instruct yourself. but, lest 
vou should feel it an impossible task, I may sav that you 
will find, as you master first one and then another. these 
subjects will dovetail one into another so that you will 
gradually, perhaps almost unawares, becom а well-informed 
man. 

Then vou will travel, of course, when the opportunity 
occurs. ‘The cautiou given in this room by Sir Laurence 
Alma-lacema a short time ago did not apply, vou will see. 
to foreign travel gererally, but to travel undertaken ico 
early in your career and before you know your own country. 

And then. in addition to all this, vou will practise 
scrupulous integrity towards your employer. emp!oved. and 
professional brethren. and you will never do anything vou 
would prefer vour client not to knew about (for that is a 
"safe rule when vou are in doubt). You will. L am sure, 
endeavour to be courteous, upright. and modest in all vour 
work. not always seeking your own. advantage. and so vou 
will raise vourself. and your calling and become what We 
call an English gentleman. 

You will not. if vou are wise. be content to let Your ait 
stay where you Наша it, but vou will go on and on and Carry 
it. as far as in you les. a step further; vou will become a 
“true lover of the past who does not scorn to take good 
heed to what the future saith,” and so vou will not work 
jn ۰ 

It is east. Г know--no one better--:9 say all fhis than 
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to do it. Nothing worth doing was ever yet easily done; 
lifelong work is required. and I end. as I began: vou will 
do no good thing without it. and get no enjoyment either 
without it. The possibilities of life are nearly endless, and 
they depend mainly on yourselves. 

Remember that the pursuit of architecture 
pursuit. Some buildings seem as if 
you will not treat your art so. І am sure. Play and fancy 
in the detail there may be. but the main structure must 
be sober, with an evident idea to impress cr to attract. 

Ruskin tells us “ it is sympathy and imagination that make 
the artist.” Cultivate, therefore, both. and you may leave 
behind you something that has been worth the doing. And 
doing 15 the principal thing—don't think over much. but uy. 


«0, -—— 


put up for mere fun; 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
` TION. 


T the last meeting of the above Association, held in 
A the Association Rooms, 117, George Street (Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford, president. in the chair), Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.S.A.. F.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture (illustrated by lime- 
light views) on “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers." 
In the time of Elizabeth, he said, there was a prevalent desire 


for better homes, partly arising from what people saw abroad . 


and partly arising from an increased desire for comfort, and 
the presence of considerable wealth derived from the dissolved 
monaster.es. These causes led to an extraordinary amount 
of building in the sixteenth century. and probably every village 
in England had some remains of work done in the time of 
Elizabeth or James. The characteristics of the architecture 
cf the period were largely influenced by what peop!e had seen 
abroad. and especially in Italy. It was the Italian influence 
which characterised the work of this time, and the peculiarity 
of Elizabethan architecture was that English workmen adopted 
Italian ideas in buildings which reatly had a Gothic ancestry. 
The essence of a house was in its plan, and the planning of 
Elizabethan houses was a matter of great interest. They 
provided for the increased wants of the time. but they did it, 
as a rule, in a stately manner and in a manner that was very 
much influenced by symmetry. In fact, to this quality of 
symmetry a good deal of what they at present should consider 
comfort was sacrificed. Ancther peculiarity of the time was 
the quaintness in design. This quaintness sometimes affected 
the plan itself, as in the case of the Triangular Lodge at 
Rushton, which embodied the idea of the Trinity, and the 
new building at Lyveden, which embodied the idea of the 
Passion. There was also a plan extant of a house des'gned 
by John Thorpe in the shape of his initials, J. T. The lecturer 
described the general arrangements of Elizabethan houses, 
and the methods of design. pointing out that a design was 
not produced by a single architect as in the present day. but 
by a number of designers in various trades working in harmony, 
and preceeded to deal with the external appearance of the 
houses, their surroundings. their internal appearance, and 
the treatment of the interior in the various departments of 
walls, ceilings, Staircases, &c. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE ARCHITECT 
TOWARDS THE CRAFT:.* 


| HE question we so often comit to put to ourselves by reason 
of the familiarity of the term “ crafts ” is: What is the 

real meaning о the word, and how many of the applied arts 
are included in it? We may, I think, safely say sculpture, 
decorative painting, stained glass, mosaics, pottery, carving, 
plasterwork, enamels, textiles, wrought-iron work, furniture, 
and—though, perhaps. not strictly connected with architeeture 
— printing and boskb'nding. These are all generally accep:ed 
and embodied in the term. | 
But in my opinion the word “craft ” is an unfortunate one, 
inasmuch as it seems so difficult to dissociate its station and 
concquence from the word “art.” А happier term for any of 
these crafts would be perhaps “applied art,” for they all are 
undoubtedly “art ” when conf rming to the true principles cf 
decoration, and possessing the qualities uf sound technique 
and beauty of design. It may. seem unnecessary to emphasise 
the point, but all the crafts Г have mentioned with the excep- 


tion of the last two—printing and bookbinding—are distinctly 
"Wild rcl cc p енна шасын e ee > 
* Paper read at the Architectural Association on 23rd January, 1903, 


by Mr. J. р. Forsyth, 


(ев. 6, 1903. | 
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“applied.” І mean they are in direct relationship to the build- 


ing they adorn ; are, in fact, part and parcel of its conception. 


and completion. The fact is constantly forgotten that archi- 
tecture is the mother of the applied arts, the parent from 
whom they spring. and not the stalking-horse on which the 
so-called “ decorator " may hang his wares. 

But the variety and complexity of these applied arts has 
naturally led to the evolution of the so-called “craftsman.” 
In other words, the producer of these various arts is at the same 
time a designer and worker. He is therefore differentiated 
from the architect who, in the multitude of his duties, cannot 
be a worker in the same sense that а craftsman сап. He mèy, 
like your President, take lessons in modelling, and therefore 
be the better able to direct and control the sculpture he 
employs on his building. but he does not and cannct take the 
place of the craftsman. One mind should dominate every 
building—I mean. the educated eye should be able to discern 
that the same master mind has subordinated every part, be it 
large or small, to make up the perfect and complete building. 
But the actual means of compassing this end 1s complicated 
bv the fact that it is a physical impossibility for every architect 
—indeed. for almost any architect—to gain sufficient know- 
ledge of all the varied materials at bis disposal to enable him 
to design in them with that grasp which the craftsman must 
have. It seems, therefore, that while the architect must know 
the limitations of the varicus materials he employs, and must 
have a general knowledge of the methods of the craftsman in 
that material, he must perforce leave the actual expression 
to the craftsman himself. 

'The multiplicity and variety of matertals now at the disposal 
of both des'gner and manufacturer. seem to invite their free 
use, and many excuses are found for their adaptation. А sup- 
vosed opportunity is found for the use of this or that material. 
The cheapness of its production will permit of a space being 
decorated which otherwise would have remained bare. The 
character and style of such decoration is too often misapplied, 
and instead of securing a refined and раге adornmeat te that 
space it is rendered tawdry and incongruous. It would have 
been much richer in its bareness. 
note; they disturb the harmony of refined work. and vex the 
soul of the conscientious student who by his training and gifts 
knows that if such work and money had Been expended with 
proper direction and knowledge, a far better result could have 
been obtained. They must surely also exert a harmful in- 
fluence upon the good judgment and taste of the public, which, 
ignorant as it is, mistakes elaboration for beauty, and mis- 
applied decoration for art. It shou!d be the aim of all of us to 
eliminate this misapplication to bring architect and craftsman 
into more comjp'!ete harmony, so that each may realise that 
under the stress of modern conditions each must work con- 


jointly with the other, never forgetting that the part must in 


all cases be subordinated to tbe whole. "We must " piece out 
these imperfections in our minds." or to use а less classic 
quotation. and put it into the words of. say, a foreman mason. 
we must endeavour to give each crudity * its back day.” 

Let us briefly review the province of the architect. 
studv and practice of architecture in this twentieth century 
may without any hesitation be said to be one of the most intri- 
cate and difficult cf professions. added to which there is that 
indefinite, indefinable something. be it ever so simple, which 
distinguishes architecture from mere building. There are so 
many different branches cf study, so many different and new 
materials to gain a knowledge of. so much to be learnt from 


both past and present, that the architect is really a student 


all his life. 

The architect's part in the deccration of a, building is a 
large one, for he must. in my opinion, be able to direct the 
subjects and their general proportions and styles. He must 
be able in designing his building to introduce the various arts 
for its adornment in |.laces where their introduction will materi- 
ally ass'st it. supposing such ornament is nut merely tbe enrich- 
ing of constructional features. such as the way in which sculp- 
ture is often eryptcyed. but is only to emphasise the meaning 
and purpose cf the buildirg. The value of an imposing group 
of sculpture. the use cf cther carving. the cclour schemes and 
the kind of materials for their production, the valve and use 
of frescces and the styles and subjects of them. the treatment 
of glass. must all be under his direction. and he should know 
how each is to be treated and made cne with the architecture 
of his building. The architect will kncw that in introducing 
his group cf sculjture the elevation of his building can be 
enher very materially cariched or ruined. He will therefore 
direct the exact scale of figure, a certain line in its composi- 
lion, and the breadth of treatment necessary fcr its value. 


Such results strike a harsh- 


The 
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The sculpture becomes part and parcel of the architecture, 
and for that purpose must be architecturally treated; it must 
have no appearance of being foreign to the general scheme, 
or of something just modelled and placed there irrespective 
of architectural proportions. 
Therefore the architect alone can know what is best required 
upon these lines for the adurnment of his building. ‘These 
conditions similarly apply to most of the decorative art, which 
must be considered architectural adornments. In mosaics and. 
painted panels. frescoes, and cther features, utility, style, 
scale, line, and tbe proportions of general massing of colour 
and subject are the fundamental points to be studied, and the 
direction of them must come within the province of the archi- 
tect. He should convey his ideas of them to the decorator 
by means of rough sketches. Given that an existing building 


requires decorating. if that building is of considerable conse- 


quence because cf its purity and refinement of style. and the 
arch:tect who produced it was a famous man. it should be an 
architect's province to direct the character end style of the 
necessary decoration, because only an architect who has made 
that style his especial study. and whose experience in con- 
struction enables him to appreciate and follow the beautiful 
characteristics in that style. and who has paid particular atten- 
tion and studied the individuality of that famcus man, can be 
competent to know the best decorations for it. Even then 
there is danger in touching the building. . 

Let us now glance cver the province of the decorator, and 
under that name [ include the sculptor and painter and all 
other workers іп the applied aris. Like architecture, décora- 
tion covers a very wide field; a field which should have a 
boundary line marked by an architectural wall to prevent 
decorators straying from within its precincts into unknown 
spheres. The Чессгаюг usually cummences his career by 
serving a term of years at a special craft in which he obtains 
a thorough technical grounding. As a sculptor he becomes 
an expert in modelling and carving. and is able to execute 
commissions for figures in various materials, including bronze. 
His province in this art allows him considerable scope and 
freedom. but in carrying out his commission too much freedom 
cannot be allowed. for he would doubtless be running amok 
with the architect for whom the figures are being carried out. 
He will receive general instructions as to scale. breadth of 
treatment and other views of the architect, all cf which are 
necessary to render his work str.ctly architectural and to be in 
harmony with the building. It is the decorat^rs province to 
execute the commission on these lines. Experience and efh- 
ciency in his own particular material aid him in actually vro- 
ducing the work. and here the architect will not presume 
to direct. The decorator—if he bea jainter— will receive 
similar direct'ons from the architect. and to him are allotted 
conditions comprising subject, scale. and general scheme of 
colouring. It is not his province to choose these because he 
cannot possess another man's individuality, and cannot 
therefore be competent to know the character and style for 
the decoration such as were originally intended by the archi- 
tect. [n a case where. given а free hand to decorate a 
Renaissance building. good or bad as it might be, the 
decorator is very. apt, for many reasons, to go wrong. It 
may happen that his experiences as a painter of architec- 
tural decorations have been mainly confined to the Gothic 
school. and no matter how skilful he might be as a draughts- 
man or colourist. the influence of the Gothic is bound to 
make itself manifest in his work, and even the rudiments of 
subject. scale. and general scheme of colouring in a Renais- 
sance decoration will not be grasped by him. and a poor 
scheme will result unless he independently seeks the adv.ce 
of a competent architect. The painter may be a man who 
prefers to ignore character and style. and go for something 
which is quite the outcome of his own invention and fanciful 
ideas. Then, provided the buiiding he is to decorate be 
one which glories in the beauties of a pure order. and as 
such is a representative examp'e, the result of his labour 
is deplorable. and the building spoilt. The decorator here 
who 15 inexper enced in architecture, as is so often ihe case, 
will do many foolish things. and pnwittingly quite disregard 
obvious ccaditions existing in the main, and various details 
in the construction of the building. His own invention «f 
style and fanciful ideas of colour and mater.al cannot lend 
themselves to be in perfect harmony with this beautiful 
building. Some of the most delicate fcatures in its archi- 


tecture, characteristic mouldings, valuable flat surfaces— 


which were probab!y never intended to receive much. if 
any, colour—will all come in for their share of his paint- 
brush, or be chiselled away to receive some incongruous 


—. 
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will produce true results. 
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and foreign material. A free hand in a case of this kind 


should not come. within the province of the decorator, even 


though his knowledge of, and respect for, architecture be 
recognised as experienced. An architect should supervise, 
but only the united and harmonious endeavours of both 


Let us now review examples where the architect. collabor- 
ates with the decorator. The one who has conceived the 
main and grand construction confers with the other. from 
whom is required the actual production of his art for its 
adornment. Let me then firstly deal with sculpture, for I 
consider that art when applied to architecture the most 
difficult to treat. | ; 

For example. a commission for. a group of figures upon 
a pediment is placed with the sculptor by the. architect 
for execution.. The architect will, in conferring with the 


sculptor, show him the elevation of. the building it is pro | 


posed to adorn, direct the dimensions and scale of the group, 
and give the subject for it; and together they will discuss 
points. on. treatment іп technique and manner of style. and 
cost. Having clearly understood the views of the architect, 
and having grasped the necessary architectural requirements, 
the sculptor proceeds to make rough sketches, to about 
iin. scale, for the composition of his group. which he is 
often pleased to do in various materials. He may elect 
at first to sketch in different media upon paper the general 
lines of his group or he may—as in my,opinion he should— 
commence right away with a small scale sketch in clay or 
wax. In this group the most important point which will 
tax the sculptor's skill is that of compositions. and in that 
particular alone he will find it necessary to make and experi- 
ment with many rough sketches for his group of figures. 
These rough sketches are made to arrive at correct positions 
and pose of the figures, and they are put in in a very broad 
manner. In them detail is not considered. The sculptor 
is mindful of the fact that the group is to adorn a pediment, 
an architectural feature in the elevation which will require 
his every consideration. It might be a great distance from 
the ground, and have much or little projection, conditions 
which will greatly influence and govern the. treatment of 
the group which is to surmount it. Difficulties of conceiving 
proportions as affected by foreshortening have to be over- 
come, and they can be studied in the initial stages of 
rough sketches together with the composition. А templet. 
is prepared to r-in. scale to show the general lines of the 
architectural elevation, the pediment under consideration 
and a slight indication of the character of detail surrounding. 
. The object of preparing this templet is, firstly, to be of 
material assistance to the sculptor in modelling his sketches; 
secondly, to keep the elevation of the building vividly before 
his mind, so that he can well realise the conditions and 
be directed by them. 
The rough studies as they progress will be repeatedlv 
placed upon the pediment. and the points of composition, 
proportion, and foreshortening of the figures in them 
thoroughly considered until they are decided upon. During 
this stage of his work the sculptor is resorting to the use 
of the living model. for in modelling the human form, no 
matter how naturalistic or conventional it is to be, the use 
of nature cannot be dispensed with. ‘The actual presence 
and the movement of a limb of the living model wil! suggest 
ideas in composition. which the most practised mind cannot 
always conceive ; so that in the rough sketches for the com. 
position of the figures in his group, and at every other stage 
during the process of modelling. the sculptor should always 
have nature before him. From the rough composition study 
the sketch is advanced, and subject. character of costume, 
and other attributes are thought out and designed. Тһе 
sketch having been carefully worked up and having reached 
a more finished stage. and being satisfactory to the sculptor, 
should be placed upon the templet for the architects in- 
spection. Indeed, the architect should frequently visit the 
studio and carefully watch the progress of the work. show 
interest in the sculptors efforts. and free expression. of 
opinion should be indulged in. The architect: must be 
satisfied with the design at this stage. because the group 
is about to be modelled to the actual size required, and 
any necessary and important alterations had better be made 
in the small sketch. In modelling the large group the 
sculptor naturally selects the medium of clay because of 
its pliability and softness. The setting up of a large group 
for modelling requires considerable skill, for each figure 
requires to be supported by irons, stout wire, and other hard 
materials which are built up on the stand -and which more 


or less represent the skeleton of the human body. The 
vertebral column is set up in stout iron, supported by a 
stronger piece which is fixed to the stand, and to it is 
attached the cross p-eces and angular piece made to repre- 
sent the bones of the legs. arms, and phalanges of the 
hands and feet. Тһе utmost care and skill is wanted to 
build these up so that the pose of each skeleton shall be in 
its proper place. for it cannot be altered afterwards. The 
sculptor is able to build this up from the measurement and 
positions of the figures in his careful] sketch. Thus far, 
not only have technical points been studied, but the general 
lines of utility and character. in so far as their application 
to the building is concerned, have guided the artist in his 
Ingenious creation. As yet, however, he has only a fair 
start and a good and sound basis to work upon; the finished 
piece from his hands has yet to come. The applicability 
of his studies and careful sketch, although appearing to 
the architect and himself as satisfactory, does not obviate 
the necessity of its more careful study in the full size 
model; and no matter how appropriate his work thus far 
seems. the sculptor in entering upon his next task is. for 
many reasons. apt to go astray. The stvle of treatment best 
suited to its architectural character, the manner of technique 
most practical and artistic fur the material, expression, 
detail, grace of line and finish, have all to be managed 
and executed by him upon the large model, and the advice 
and suggestions of the architect on some of these points will 
be very necessary. Regarding the stvle of treatment necessary 
the architect. previously conveyed in a measure his wishes 
and ideas. but now. with the final modelling in course of 
execution, he is better able to define them He will now 
find it much easier to express his views upon the kind of 
conventionality he might require. and how he would like 
the sculpture kept in the key of bold shadows or otherwise, 
for the large group is approaching its more definite form, 
and these points are easier of discernment. 

Concerning the manner of technique most suitable for 
the material, much might be said, but to briefly illustrate 
its importance let it be known that the treatment of 
modelling for one material will not suit another. For in- 
stance, a delicate detail of very slender proportions which 
is practicable in the material of bronze would not be sound 
in marb'e, and still less so in stone. It would be mis 


placed labour in either of the two latter materials, 
because not only might it be  cxtremely difficult 
to carve, but it would be susceptible to damage 
or soon destroyed by climatic agencies. Again, the 


texture of surface modelling in the one material must be quite 
different in the other. ‘The dulness and density of stone 
allows it to. hold shadow which cannot be felt in the more 
transparent quality of marble. The contrast between both of 
these materials and bronze is, of course, very considerable. 
The colour and strength of the latter are such that a freedom 
and boldness can be practised in the modelling which would 
be quite impracticable in either of the former materials. 
Moreover. expression and effect can be facilitated in this bv 
the use of acids, which produce additional colour. It will be 
seen that the sculptor has to study these materials and model 
for them. bv executing in his modelling technique and texture 
which he will. require to be carved or cast. It will also be 
seen that the architect will require to possess a general grasp 
of these points so that he should be competent to select suit- 
able material for the enrichment of his architecture. I repeat, 
the sculptor is very apt to go astray when executing his full- 
size model. Let me suggest where. In the creation of ex- 


pression. grace of line, detail and finish. the temptation to 


lose sight of architectural conditions is very strong. ' With the 
living model before him. draped in the costume which has 
been difficult to arrange. attended with splendid detail, attri- 
butes Gf symbols and trophies and other matter inherent to the 
subject. the sculptor will see so much that is beautiful and 
artistic that his impulse is to copy it all. He is so fascinated 
by all the expression, detail. and grace of line which appear 
before him that the applicability of his group to the pediment 
и bas to adorn is verv apt to be forgotten. He is greatly 
inclined to introduce too much rather than tax his ingenu:ty 
to find out how much can be left out, and in modelling a large 
subject which is to be applied to architecture these errors 
are too easily fallen into. The difficulty lies in the distinc- 
tion that architectural work is vastly different from modelling 
for the pedestal in the gallery. 

It is the architect’s province to see that these errors are not 
fallen into, and criticise accordingly, and he and the sculptor 
must be agreed that the model, when finished and cast into 
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plaster, will be suitable to be. carried: out in its final: materia]. 
But before the final stage is entered upon, the cast should be 
temporarily placed in its position on the building, and it should 
be tinted to resembel as near as’ possible the material it is to 
be worked in, so that the architect and sculptor can see the 
effect. This is a very necessary precaution, and one. which 
should in all cases of the kind be exercised. 1f the group. is 
to be in bronze, the sculptor has tomparatively little more to 
do with it, having only to touch up the. wax impression pre- 
pared:for him previous to casting in the metal by the.bronze- 
founder. But if the work is to:be carved in stone or: marble, 
there will be a great deal that fequires his supervision and 
the personal application of his skill. Commencing the cutting 
of the block or stone or marble, the first process is that of 
pointing, and this is usually done by an assistant, who as a 
rule does little else... Pointing 15 a process ۰ enables the 
pointer to cut away the material until very nearly ‚within the 
svzfaces required, and it is done by the aid of an instrument 
which is so constructed with.a gauge that any point on the 
model can be accurately found in the material... Po:nts all 
over the model are taken. and closely put in in the material, 
so that accuracy of measurement is obtained and a guide found 
for the carver who now. follows. For convenience and саге 
this is done in the studio, where the groüp is generally finished. 
Technique iri carving will require considerable direction. In 
marble or stone the use of the file or rasp should be avoided, 
because they are apt to render the work ‚hard, The finest 
and most artistic effects are obtained by a dexterous use and 
clean cut of the chisel and clawtcol; the latter, for large and 
bold work, should be very freely. used. - The architect should 
have a general knowledge of the methods of carving, and aai 
his own ideas concerning them. 

I have dealt somewhat freely and at аи with salore 
because F feel it necessary to emphasise how intimate must be 
the relation between the sculptor or. decorator and the archi- 
tect; and it will be seen also how important it is that the 
architect should have a very definite conception of the methods 
and difficulties in sculpture, and how impossible it really is for 
him to design with freedom in a material of which he can but 
gain general knowledge. “Тһе principles in the application: of 
the art I have attempted to describe are involved in most of 
the other decorative arts. but, in my opinion, in a less impor- 
tant manner, for the application of figures in form requires. far 
more skill and study than is necessary in applying figures in 
colour. The latter has only one aspect in its composition, 
whilst the former must be correct from чу Ponce venale 
point of view. 

Proportion, scale, and disposition of wall paintings, mosaics, 
opus scetile, stained glass, carving of ornament, plaster work, 
pottery, etc., must be directed by the architect, who should 
have a general knowledge of the technique of each separate 
treatment. He should be the better judge im placing these 
decorations. for he, having designed the building, will know 
the value of enrichment in his architecture, whether it be in 
form or colour. "There are probably. no two arts more com- 
monly used in architecture than those of the more ornamental 
carving or stained glass in their elaborate or modified ways. 
With reference to the former, there are so many good ex- 
amples to be seen, so much that is ancient and modern which 
the studentarchitect can, revel in, that the study of 
it becomes a standard one, and is one of the first which 
he takes to in his early career. СІ do not know why he 
should be set to model or draw from the cast. for any other 
purpose than to obtain facility for freehand drawing, a know- 
ledge of what carving is, how it should be applied. and to 


. become versed in the various styles and orders; but I do 


suggest that there is an influence attending. the study of this 
att which is acquired thereby, and usually ünnoticed by him. 
It lies in the assumption that, provided the student attains 
excellence in this art he develops a readiness for grasping 
more easilv and freelv tbe general principles of the applied 
arts. His quickness cf percep поп is, in my opinion, trained 
more by this influence than any other course of study. The 
same agent. is at. work with the professional carver. А carver 
Whe is at first wained as a woud carver very сеп develors 
an especial aptitude for doing cther.things. He possesses ар 
expert and dextercus touch derived from the nature of the 
material and the use of the great variety of tools necessary. A 
carver whose early training is on stone or marble does not 
acquire this facility. There are many men, competent w orkers 
in several of the deccrative arts, who were in their early days 
trained as wood-carvers. 


There is probably no applied art, bibo in its manufacture, 
has more processes and technical stages to go through than 
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that “of, stained Qus. anda ronda as to its КОО тау. not 
be out. of place. Stained. glass is the most vivid kind of 
coloured decoration. . In the ever-changing. light of day the 
luminous quality of stained glass powerfully affects the.light- 
ing of the interior and its coloured decoration. This should 
be borne in mind by, the architect, who does or should direct 
that coloured glass. upon the south side of his building i is not 
treated in too warm a scheme of colour and, so on. | Ina 
window the massing of colour and of figure subjects make very 
important architectural features in the building; the distribu- 
tion of. coloured. masses conveys proportion, and the dimen- 
sions of figures, scale, and a window might not only in itseif be 
ruined, but the whole interior seriously affected by the want 
of care and, study of these points. It is in my opinion-most 
essential that the designer of a window should. visit the build- 
ing, carefully study the. architecture and architectural condi- 
tions attaching, and. make- rough sketches on the spot.. - The 
architect should insist upon these precautions being taken, for 
a happy.coloured. scheme cannot, be conceived. without them. 
The habit of adapting a-figure to a. space just because it fits 
should not.be encouraged, because it js invariably found to 
be a faulty one... The adaptation of a figure designed for one 
window cannot comply. with the conditions of. a similar window 
in a different building. -Threughout. the ‚various stages of 
stained. glass manufacture the worker himself -is often -:per- 
plexed about his results.- o conu expe шие 
feeling.of uncertainty for the effects he is striving for... So 
many points in the material and process are apt to. play . him 
false. It is also.sormetimes. bewildering to:him to knew.and to 
gauge the key of eoleured glass:to use, the- strength of painting, 
and -its ‚breadth, of treatment most suitable for the building. 
Experiments and trials are inevitable., A stained-glass window, 


or a portion of it, should always be temporarjly placed in. its - 


final position so that its effect ‘and value can be. truly realised. 
To give a thorough description: of the art of. stained glass 
would mean an. extremely long paper, hence my brief. refer- 
ence to it, for it аз еп у my intention. to touch lightly unon 
the descriptive side of опе. or -two arts, my motive being ‘to 
point out.the difficulties of. teehmique and design in the:applied 
arts, and to. endeavour to show. how hard the architect's. posi- 
tion must be concerning them. Reference to all the arts men- 
tioned is quite unnecessary because the principles I have tried 
to mark out which apply to one apply te another, .... 

The position of the architect towards the craft is a difficult 
one. . He in turn is apt to;stray in the utilisation of. this or 
that craft, for the want of teehnical information. - Therefore, 
I think his study of decorative arts should not be neglected, 
for it is very necessary ; also that his studies ought to be con- 
fined more to the technical side of them. rather than contriving 
to excel in the artistic productions of draughtsmanship; and I 
venture to express the hope that such technical studies will Бе 
set the students in the Architectural Association’s new school. 
On the other band, I suggest that the decorator, in his early 
studentship and:im later life, does not give that thought and 
7 һе. should- “to: architecture, which i 15 50 КИЙ ONG for his 
wor 

The: attitude of the-arehitect: Had be one of collaboration 
with the decorator: : He cannot posses the sound grasp of 
technicalities of all the decorative arts which he should have, 
as I have attempted to show, for the complexity of work. of 
all kinds in his profession renders it impossible. He must 
have confidence in his decorative artist. I would plead for 
the more intimate relationship between them, that one shall 
become used to the methods and. feelings of the other. In 
the production of a noble conception in the art of architecture, 
harmony and goodwill must pervade the minds of the pro- 
ducers. Each must bé familiar-with the taste and ideas of 
the other. The architect who conceives the noble idea. must 
extend personal feelings of consideration to the workers who 
are to build it up. so that they feel their efforts encouraged 
and their labours appreciated. Their mutual and friendly 
efforts will produce happy results, and the structure in 2. 


will be established and іп the refinement of beauty adorned. | 
——<< rt ne ' 


THE LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.* 
| By H. H. RICHARDSON; 
Solicitor, Clement's Inn Prizeman. 1879, Hon. M.S.A, 
T anyone at all familiar with matters relating to architects 
and surveyors, the subject and proper scope of the pre- 
sent address will be indicated with sufficient clearness by the 
above title. It may 6 nevertheless be not inappropriaté at the 
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Outset to point out certain limitations to the generality of the 
title, and tu define a little more clearly the questions proposed 
to be considered. In the first place, some limitation to the 
generality of the title is required, because there is a broad 
and obvious sense in which the rights and liabilities cf archi- 
tects and survevors, or of any other class of professional or 
business men, are the same as those of any individual members 
of seciety, and a consideration of all such rights and liabilit-es 
would invoive a survey of the entire law as to jpersons—a task 
plainly out of the question. It is clear that the purpose of 
the present address must be limited to the corsideraticn of 
those rights and liabilities on the part of architects and sur- 
veyors, which arise from the position in which members of 
those professions are usually found in relation to their em- 
plovers. and to other persons who may also be emj;'oved in 
the same matter. [t may then be suggested that the subject 
for consideration should be the rights and liabilities of archi- 
tects and surveyors as such, but this limitation would be too 
severe, for notwithstanding the above title it may with safety 
be stated that neither architects or surveyors have any rights 
or liabilities simply as such. They do not, like members ot 
the legal or medical professions, require anv legal qualification 
to practise. and ncthing analogous to the Solicitors’ Acts or 
the Solicitors Remuneration Act applies to them. They are 
not subject to any legal restrictions or regulations as to their 
professional conduct or remuneration. They are net. in fact, 
protected or harassed. as the case may appear. by апу special 
legislation or rule of law, and any person, however ill qualified. 
may set up and practise as an architect or a surveyor, or as 
both. and if being so ıll-qualified he can induce the public to 
employ him. so much the better for him and so much the 
worse for the public. It is true that as some protection and 
guarantee for the public. as well as in the interests of the 
respective professions and for the mutual benefit of their mem- 
bers, societies of architects and survevors have been formed, 
and have framed rules as to professional etiquette and 
remuneration, but these rules onlv bind the members as a con- 
dition of membership. They have no binding legal effect 
whatever. In this.respect the position of architects. and sur- 
vevors is analogous to that of accountants or engineers. who 
are alike free from any legislative trammels as to qualification 
or professional conduct or remuneration.” 

What then are the rights and liabilities proper for our pre- 
sent consideration 2 Гог. as already indicated. it is obvious to 
all familiar with the subject, that the position of architect or 
surveyor does frequently and indeed generally give rise to 
rights and liabilities which may with propriety be described 
as those of architects and surveyors. They will be feund for 
the most part to depend upon the law of agency, and upon 
the position in which the architect or surveyor is so frequently 
placed as the agent of the empleyer or building owner in super- 
intending works to be carried out for such employer or build- 
ing owner under what is known as a building contract. 

Attention may bere be drawn to the fact that a very great 
part. if not the greater part. of all legal problems and compli- 
cations in matters and between persons. of every kind, arise 
from this law and position of agency. In company matters Гог 
instance. as a company through a “ person " in law is incapable 
of acting except through agents. scarcely any dispute or point 
arises into which the question of agency does not erter. Dis- 
putes or litigation between two individuals or parties simplv 
and not complicated by any question of agency on the part of 
either of them or of any other parties, are usually of a more 
or less simple character—apart from the question of torts or 
wrongs which need not be here considered. Such disputes 
or litigation are most frequently upon some simple question of 
contract, tbe point being whether there was any and what con- 
wact, whether there has been a breach of it. and what is the 
legal right or remedv in respect of such breach, and in such 
cases the question is usually one of evidence rather than law. 
So it is with simple questions between architects or surveyors 
and other persons directly and apart from questions of agency. 
If Гетр.оу an architect to prepare me a plan or a survevor to 
measure up а piece of land or get out some other quantites. 
and he performs the work with the «КІП reasonably to be ex- 
pected from a person holding himself out to be qvalified for 
such work, he is entitled to be paid the stipulated or reason- 
able remuneration, and upon his being so paid the transaction 
is at an end. Such a ятрие transaction is in all respects 
similar to a bargain made. for example. with a portrait painter 
to paint a portrait. Т may not like or use the plan prepared 
for me; I may nct like the portrait. and may prefer to harg it 
in the back bedroom, cr with its face to the wall, but if it has 
been done with such reascnable skill as aforesaid. T am bound 
to pay fer it. and there is an end ef the matter. Tf the usual 
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transactions with architects or surveyors were of this simple 
nature there would hardly be more occasion to consider the 
rights and liabilities incident to the practice of these profes. 
sions than there would be to consider those of portrait painters, 
photographers, or the like. and the present paper might almost 
end here as a sufficient survey of such rights and liabilities. 
Such, however, is verv far from being the case. The terms 
af their employment usually involve not only the designing 
or suggestion cf works. but their supervision of the works 
designed or suggested whilst in progress, for the purpose of 
seeing that thev are duly executed in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. This brings them into relation with 
other parties. and it is this relationship: which gives rise to so 
many of the rights and liabilities proposed to be considered. 

It appears from the foregoing introduction that the parti- 
cular rights and liabilities so to be considered usually arise 
under what are known as building contracts, or contracts of the 
like nature. and that the chief of them are incident to the 
position ef the architect or survevor as the agent of the em- 
plover. “Those familiar with such contracts are aware that in 
addition to his position as agent. the architect or surveyor 15, 
for the prevention of disputes, invested with certain judicial 
or arbitrative functions which give rise to other rights and 
liabilities to be considered in their due place. Having thus 
outlined the scope of the address and the subjects for con- 
sideration. I now propose to deal with those subjects in detail, 
and under the following heads, that is to say :— 

1. The proper qualifications of the architect or survevor. 

2. The position of the architect or survevor under simp'e 
contracts of employment not involving or apart from questions 
of agency. 

3. The position of the architect or surveyor as agent of the 
emplever under building contracts or the like; and 

4. The position of the architect or surveyor in his quasi- 
judicial eapacity or as arbitrator under building contracts or 
the like. To be continued. 

----------:Ө--------- 


BUILDING NEWS. 


А THEATRE is to be erected at Heywood (Lanes.) from designs 
by Messrs. Sharp & Waller. architects, of Brighouse. 


Tue Bishop cf Llandaff last week opened the new parish 
church cf All Saints’. Cardiff. which has been erected at a 
cost of £3.000. The edifice will seat зоо worshippers. 


THE erection of more commedious premises for the Plymouth 
Municipal Museum and Art Gallery is under consideration, 
the probable cost of which is estimated at 14.000. 


WORKMEN's dwellings for Battersea, on the Latchmere allot- 
ments, are to be built without delay. the application of the 
Borcugh Council for a loan of £15,000 for the work having 
Leen acceded to. E 


Тик ereetien cf Limericks new post office in Lower Cecil 
Street has now commenced, the cost uf which is estimated at 
£20.000. The work is in the hands of Messrs. J. Ryan & 
Sons, local builders. 


Sr. ANNE S К.С. Снокси. Upper Kennington Lane. S.E.. 
which has heen erected at a cost of Z 10,000, was opened on 
Saturday. Тһе edifice is Gothic in design, and has seating 
accommo dation fer а congregation of 700. 


Tur Swansea School Board has been authorised by the Edu- 
eation Department to expend £50,000 on buildings. This 
includes 420.000 for the Hafod School. £2.250 for the 
school at Pentrechwyth. and £14,000 on extensions to 9t 
Helens and Brynhyfryd schools. 


Tne Swansea Parks and Open Spaces Committee last week 
furtber considered the proposal to erect а pavilion at the 
Victoria Park. The original idea was for a pavilion costing 
£.20.000; since then a ,گر‎ 10.000 scheme was submitted ; and 
now the committee has directed the surveyor to prepare plans 
tor à pavilion to cost £5,000. 

Tne Weslevans of Barrow have now decided on а scheme, 
which comprises the building of a thoroughly up-to-date 
missicn hall in the Hindpool portion of the town, to seat 1.200 
people; a permanent church in Greengate, to seat 400; and 
a new church at Vickerstcwn, Walney Island, the cost of the 
three-fold scheme being abeut 16.00, 
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FREE ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE are plenty cf opportunities to do something for 
nothing nowadays, and in no walk of life are these fine 
chances more plentiful than in the architectural profession. 
That the main object of an architect's career cannot usually 
by any possibility be the accumulation of riches, but that 
he has to go through a long and expensive probation and study 
to fit him adequately for it, is perhaps the reason why he is 
so assiduously invited to make displays of his talent for no 
money, and what is worse still, so often for no fame either! 
Competition is one of the worst evils in this direction, but 
there are others. A sample of these is the invitation of the 
Garden City Pioneer Company to all and sundry who have 
the gift to provide suggestions for the laying out of workmen's 
houses, etc.. іп connection with the building of the first 
pioneer settlement. Here is a project in which the great 
element of success should be its architectural development, 
and yet instead of making definite and careful designs for this 
as a starting point, so as to create confidence in the scheme, 
the promoters invite suggestions for the building of the num- 
ber of cottages which will be required for the workmen who 
will be needed for electrical power and light, water works, 
roads, and many other enterprises involving large capital. 
We should have thought that the design of this Pioneer City 
as a whole would be carefully considered from the very 
beginning, and that the placing and arrangement of work- 
men's dwellings would have been one of its integral parts 
arranged in due relation to the whole before anything at all 
was begun. Surely a very definite design of the city as a 
whole is the first thing needed, and ought to be obtained at 
whatever cost. Here expert knowledge and inventiveness of 
the very best kind are most essential. and should surely 
not be left to the philanthropy of those who have 
nothing better to do than make gifts of their time and 
talents for the benefit of public companies. The design of 
the buildings in detail апа their architectural treatment are 
matters that will follow the first general laying-out and scheme 
of the whole city, and until that is definitely decided nothing 
else should be attempted. 

We have the greatest sympathy for the attempt tu create a 
city or settlement іп which the evils attendant on large num- 
bers of people living near together may be reduced to a 
minimum. It would also, beyond all mere question of sani- 
tation, be very delightful indeed if art could also be made to 
pour her beneficent rays over the scheme. How are these 
things going to be accomplished or attempted? What hope 
or guarantee have we that they will become possible. There 
is little hope, we fear, without the definite formulation of a 
working design by some accomplished and controlling per- 
sonality. In its present state we fear the scheme is too much 
like the sketch of an amateur client for his own houses, which 
suggests all sorts of charming ideas 7f they could be made to 
work. In an ideal scheme such as the Pioneer Garden City. 
we must. of course, place the planning and sanitation in the 
first rank, and after that what art we can get. But no general 
scheme can yet have been satisfactorily designed which has 
not provided for the proper placing of the electric work, the 
water work, the workmen's homes, and all the necessary 
etceterz of the scheme. We.are told one of the first things 
to be done will be to build a number of workmen's cottages. 
But where are these to stand in relation to the whole settle- 
ment? Where is the complete plan of the city? What is its 
aspect? What are the levels? Who is to be the final judge 
of the merit of designs? These are things one wants to know. 
even if one were going to provide something for nothing! But 
Is it reasonable to expect that the professional skill on which 
the success of the whole thing would so depend should be 
‚obtained gratis? Far more and better is wanted than a few 
idle thoughts jotted down at odd moments. Such a problem 
as this deserves and would probably obtain the enthusiastic 
attention cf our best professional men. How different would 
the whole thing appear to the profession did they know that 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens. Mr. Aston Webb, and Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
or other equally capable men, were the advisory committee to 
carry it through. We admire the zeal of philanthropists. and 
we opine they can find plenty of useful employment which 


will earn the good wishes of the whole world, but we think an 
attempt to get a good deal cf invaluable professional advice 
for nothing is not one of the precise methods calculated to 
help such an important venture as the Pioneer Garden City, 
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' NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ORTUNATE have the London County Council been in 

1 their choice of names for the new crescent and street im 
the Holborn-to-Strand improvement. The new thoroughfare 
leading from the crescent to Holborn is to be galled 
Kingsway, and the cresceat is to be styled Aldwych. ‘This 
immediate district was styled Aldwych under the Danish 
settlement, and Drury Lane used to be cal'ed "Via de 
Aldewyche." Wych Street was the only reminiscence re- 
maining of the old nomenclature. It is understocd that 
Мг. С. І. Gomme, F.S.A., the recently-appointed Clerk to 
the Council, is responsible for the suggestion of Aldwych, 
which is peculiarly appropriate to a time when a Danish 
Princess has become Queen of England. | 


WE should be glad to welcome “Тһе Years Art” a little 
earlier in the year if it were possible* ; however, the 24th 
annual issue has arrived, in its continually improving quality, 
and still under the editorship of Mr. A. C. R. Carter. For 
frontisplece we have an illustration of Mr. J. W. Simpson's 
Cartwright Art Gallery at Bradford, now approaching com- 
pletion, but, curiously enough, we see no mention of 
the architect. Why this lack of courtesy? The por- 
traits this year are of those etchers and engravers whose 
names are associated with original or translating work. 
In his review of architectural matters, Mr. Statham styles 
the cefunct Campanile of St. Mark's, Venice, as “а clumsy- 
looking, ill-proportioned edifice,” a description we certainly 
cannot subscribe to, though his conclusion that “the true 
course would have been to have had a competition for the 
best design for a new Campanile" has a strong echo in our 
own thoughts. It will be remembered that the bulk of 
opinion amongst our Friends in Council. who comprise most 
of the ablest practising architects in this country, was in 
favour of rebuilding the old design. As to the Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, Mr. Statham characterises it as a 
" sadly mismanaged affair," which, after all. only places it 
in the same category with other competitions. such as the 
County Council Holborn-to-Strand competition, the Chelsea 
Baths competition, etc. Ап archeological imitation of a 
medieval design is evidently to be in favour, and original 
designs like those by Professor Peresford Pite and Mr. 
Leonard Stokes are to be quite overlooked. Mr. Statham's 
laments about the new Vauxhall Bridge are likely tu be 
wasted energy now. If Mr. Norman Shaw is practically 
designing the bridge? On the question of architecture at 
the Royal Academy, we have the following:—" The two 
members who are really of the most importance in the 
architectural world at present are only associates, and as 
such have no vote or influence. Of the five R.A. architects 
the two who would probably have the widest sympathies 
are unfortunately debarred by ill-health from taking ап 
active part; and the three others are men none of whom 
has carried out a great public building; while the men who 
have done so. but who do not hit the taste of the reigning 
R.A.'s, have their drawings turned out." 


IF a man with four children must have 1,600 cubic feet 
of air, and is unable to provide this space. must the pro- 
vision fall as a burden on the rates? Тһе question was 
asked, in the sitting of the Glasgow Housing Commission. of 
Mr. A. B. McDonald. the Glasgow City Engineer, but he 
wisely remarked that he would leave the Managing Com- 


mittee to deal with it. 


Ir has been decided by the London County Council to 
provide cooking arrangements in the Parker Street lodging- 
house. though members regarded it as an adoption of the 
principle of municipal restaurants. and making a profit. on 
trading for the relief of tbe rates. 


THE Council have also decided that under the provisions 
of the Schools for Science and Art Act. 1891. the Clapham 
School of Art and the Hammersmith School of Art be 
acquired by the Council. and that the work of these schools 


*Hutchison € Co., 35. 64. 
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be conducted directly by the Technical Education. Board 
on behalf of the Council. 


Messrs. Bells graphic and well-wrttea series of handbooks 
(which will readily go into ones pocket on Enghsh Cathe- 
drals is being followed by similar works от Continental 
Churches, two of which. “Notre Dame” and “Mont S. 
Michel," have just appeared. Besides these. a similar hand- 
book to Stratford-on-Avon appears (15. 6d.) This latter 
is by Mr. Harold Baker. The literary Mecca of the whole 
English-speaking race was certainly worth a place in this 
series, for not only does it include the stately collegiate 
church, Guildhall, Guild Chapel. grammar school, half 
timbered houses, and fine 15th century bridge. but one of 
the must complete town records in existence. The position 
of the Stratford church nestling in trees on the banks of 
the Avon is singularly beautiful—even a, photograph helps 
to emphasize that—and it makes a typically English picture. 
(See our illustration.) ‘The spire is more ш proportion. to 
the tower than was the former shorter one, but the difference 
in height and scale between nave and choir is not pleasing in 
the exterior. The illustrations of Charlecote House, the 
old Guildhall, the Guild Chapel and Shakespeare's house add 
much to the interest of this handbook. 


THE prospect of the Manchester Royal Infirmary site being 
acquired for Public Free Library and Art Gallery seems 
somewhat hopeful. 


А соор opportunity for architectural skill will be the pro- 
sed Municipal Public Hall on a central site m Liverpool, 
which will cost probably some £,60.000. 


A PORTRAIT by Sir Joshua Revnolds, supposed to be that 
of his niece, sold in the Seguier collection on Saturday at 


Christies for 1,700 guineas. 


Tue Lyceum will be put up for sale on 23rd April. and 
the Court Theatre. Sloane Square, on 12th March. This 
latter property, on the Cadogan estate, has a long leave, 
of which 6112 years are unexpired, the ground rent being 
£285 per annum. The theatre is valued at 63.500 a усаг, 
at which rent it has been let for many years. 


Ir is stated that £11,300, the purchase money of the St. 
James’ Mount .site for the Liverpool Cathedral. was paid 
over on Monday, and that this places the Committee in 
a position “to immediately proceed with the foundations 
as soon as the plans. which are to be sent in not later than 
goth April, are decided upon." 


Stratford-on-Avon 
Carnegie Free 


Miss MARIE CORELLI thinks that the 
townspeople are not anxious to have the 
Library. but would infinitely rather have some of their 
beautiful ızth century carved house fronts uncovered. and 
restored from the stucco of Queen Annes time. 

Here is a brief description of a rew American hotel :—- 
The new Hotel Belmont, now being built in New York, 
promises to be a wonder. It has taken five months to 
blast the foundations from the solid rock. Vive storeys 
will be below the street level and twenty-two above. There 
will be nine storevs of public, service, and storage rooms, 
250 bedrooms. with a telephone т each. and nearly а 
thousand employes. The guests will have tive lifts at their 
disposal, the hotel servants four, and there will be another 
two for the handling of freight. No bedrom will adjoin 
a lift-shaft. The underground storeys will conaect by 
passages both with tke nearest station on New York's version 
of the Twopenny Tube and with the terminus of the great 
Vanderbilt railroad system; so that it will be possible for 
a guest at the Pelmont to travel from his bedroom to San 
Francisco. without leaving the cover of a roof. Frem 
foundation-stone to cornice the betel will rise збо ft, and 
cost considerably over 41.000.000. When finished it is 
claimed that it will be not only fire, but mosquito, noise, 
and fly- proof. 


ANOTHER marvellous advance 15 in store for us, promised 
hy a New York inventor. Before the year is out we are 
to sco in operation an engire whose metve power will be 
Cerived solely from the heat units in the atmosphere. The 
pow apparatus is enclosed in a vacuum jacket and сосе 
to а temperature of 300 (SES. below Zero. and the heat ot 
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the atmosphere used to produce vapour. The expansion 
of this vapour in a eylinder operates an engine, and power 
results. In short, heat is taken from the atmosphere and 
converted into power. The vapour is reliquefed and again 


returned to the бөгет, furnishing continuous power If ihe 
patented invention of Mr. James F. Place. of 257. Broadway, 


New York. succeeds, we seem to be on the eve of a tre 
mendous revolution iu industrial affairs. 


WE note the following in the Birmingham Post ; —Name'ess. 
churches are few amd far between, but there is one at 
Loudwater, in Bucks, which is now engaging attention with 
а view to extensive restoration. £1,000 having been sub- 
scribed towards the scheme. T hs present edifica, built in 
1788. has peculiarities architecturally which are incompatible 
with most parish churches in the land. The late Bishop of 
Oxford was a few vears ago struck by its aspect. when 
driving in the locality. its shaft-like spire presenting to his 
lordship's mind the idea of a mill rather than a church. 
Internally the appearance is curious in tbe extreme ; there 
is no chancel, the pews are high-backed and antique. while 
the pulpit is immediately within the entrance doorway. In 
other respects the building is altogether. unecclesiastic; in 
fact, its interior has been likened to the cabin of an old- 
fashioned vessel. No wonder. then, that the vicar and his 
supporters are anxious for a re-formation, 


Mr. Jas. Bryce. М.Р.. has given the following as the five 
great needs for a modern city — First, it ought to have its 
library, its archives, in which the local records were stored. 
In the second place. it ought to have its natural history 
museum, in which evervthing appertaining to the geology, 
the botany. and the zoology of the district was represented; 
in the third place, its historical museum. in which might be 
traced the history of the city or district from pre historic 
times; fourthlv, its commercial museum, containing speci- 
mens of all the industries prosecuted. in the neighbourhood 
and the natural products used; fifthly and lastly, it ought 
to have its art galleries. АП these five sections ought to be 
in an organic relation to each other, and in relation also 
to two central authorities, one the municipality and the 
other the university. The provision of all that appealed 
to the taste and intelligence of the people need not cost 
any great sum of money. He believed that all these things 
might be done at a very small cost indeed, compared to the 
total expenditure of such cities as Manchester and Liver- 
pool. and that to a great extent they need not come upon 
the ratepayers at all, because when once the municipality 
set an example of what ought to be dene. set before it a 
high ideal of what the city required. it became comparatively 
easy to get from subscriptions and bequests such funds as 
Were Necessary. 


THE twentieth. annual dinner of the Sanitary Ins] ectors 
Association took place at the Holborn Restaurant. London, 
on Saturday evening. Sir 1. Crichton Browne (President) 
occupying the chair. Amemgst those present were Sir 
Michael Foster. M.P., Sir W. В. Richmond. R.A. Str W. 
Broadbent. Sir W. |. Collins. Mr. Balfour Browne. K.C., 
Mr. Shirley Murphy, Dr. T. Bulstrole, Dr. A. P. Hiller, 


. 
- 


Dr. Groves, Mr. J. D. Langton. and Mr. G. L. Comme. 


Тик second of the series of lectures on the “Building of a 
House." by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford. the President, was 
given this week at a meeting of the Edinburgh Arch.- 
tectural Association, presided over by Mr. Charles А. 
[еске The paper deseris Т the method of building а 
house from the asphalie level. and was ihustrate.l by black- 
board sketches of the proper buiiding and bonding of stone 
walls. Details were given of the fittings in of the plumber 
work, particular attention being direeted to hot-water cireu- 
lation, ‘The framing of the timbers for the roofs; and the 
covering with Cles was also detailed. Sketches were given 
of (ле Joiner work and plumber werk of the roofs. 


“Lockwoob's Builders’ and Contractors Price Book” for 
1904. price 45. (Crosby. Lockwood & Son. 7. Stauiencrs 
Hall Court, Е.С.) is ene of the must comple price-books 
published. As usual it constitutes a comprehensive hand- 
book of the latest prices of every kind of material and 
labour in trades connected with buildins. including many 
usotul memoranda and tables. Special attention has been 
given to the distinctive features of modern building--such 
iD sanitary appliances in their rewest forms, improves 


‚Оп the motion of Mr. Frank Wills, seconded by the hon. 


. out that the methods which the Company has adopted of 
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methods of ventilation, lighting, ete.—as well as to new 
forms of materials. It also contains a supplement compris- 
ing the London Building Acts, 1894 and 1898, and other 
enactments relating to building in the metropolis, together 
with the by-laws and other regulations now in force, as also 
notes of all important decisions in the Superior Courts. In 
the appendices will be found matter of the greatest value 
for daily reference, including tables of weights, areas, etc., 
solicitors costs, stamp duties, tables for valuation of leases 
and estates, wages tables, legal notes and memoranda, marks 
and qualities of wood, etc., etc., making altogether а most 
useful and comprehensive book. 4 
A MEETING of the Bristol Association of Engineers was held 
on Saturday, Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell (president) occupying the 
chair. A paper was read by Prof. R. Ferrier on “Some 
Types cf Water-tube Boilers,” which was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which the president and others took part. 


AT à meeting of the Bristol Society of Architects on Monday, 
Mr. J. Wood (president) in the chair, a paper was read by 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber on “ The Buildings of the Cotswolds.” 
The peculiar methods of building were fully described, and 
the satisfactory effect produced by the unrivalled materials of 
the district employed in the old traditional manner during the 
15th and 16th centuries was shown by means of lantern slides. 
The lecturer emphasised the characteristics of breadth and 
renose that were the chief merits of English house building 
of that time, and which he maintained were so sadly lacking 
in the vernacular work of to-day. Examples from Broadway, 
Painswick, Stroud, Burford, Hillsley. and numerous Cotswold 
villages were shown to confirm the deductions of the lecture. 


secretary, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer, and Mr. Frank Cowlin, who supported the vote, gave 
some practical information on the actual building conditions 
to-day in the Cotswolds. 


THE inaugural dinner of the staff of Waygood & Otis, 
Limited, was held on the 28th ulto. at the Bridge House 
Hotel. Nearly 150 members were present, including the 
chairman and directors, the Company's agents from all parts 
of Great Britaim, and several of its representatives. from 
the Colonies and elsewhere abroad. In the course of the 
evening the managing directors, Messrs. H. С. Walker and 
R. Percy Sellon, dwelt upon the benefits alike to the cause 
of British industry and the buying public follewing upon 
the consolidation into a, single organisation of the best 
British and American as previously represented by the 
separate Waygood «с Otis Companies, thus creating a strong 
and essentially British Lift Manufacturing undertaking, 
having its factories in London and Coventry. It was pointed 


quantitive manufacture of its products in standard types and 
sizes enables it to supply them on more advantageous terms 
to the users than either Company alone was able to effect 
in the past: and that the buyer reaps benefit not only in 
respect of price, but in obtaining products free from unre- 
liable or experimental features. Other speeches followed, in 
the course of which the Company's representatives in Great 
Britain and abroad spoke of the high reputation which both 
the Waygood and Otis lifts enjoy in all parts of the world. 


----------Ф>өже----- 


COMPETITIONS. 


(ПНЕ Acton District Council is desirous of receiving a limited 

number of designs for the erection of public offices and 
à town hall. In the first place, the council invites those archi- 
tects who desire to compete to make written applications, 
giving any particulars which they think should properly influ- 
ence the council in making a selection of a limited number 
of architects. An assessor (recommended by the President 
of the R.I.B.A.) has been appointed to assist the council in 
the competition, and a sum cf £50 will be paid to each 
selected competitor as a contribution towards the expenses 
involved in the preparation of his design. The council will 
select a limited number of architects to compete, which num- 
ber will probably be six. Applications are to be delivered 
to Mr. Hemsley, 242, High Street, Acton, W., by the 17th 
inst. | 


THE Llangguicke School Board invite competitive plans, 


eo d^ 


, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, FROM Messrs, BELL 4 Sons’ Нахрвсок, 


etc., for an infant school to be erected at Ynysmudw (near 
Swansea), to accommodate 250 children, the total cost not 
to exceed £2,500. The sum of Хто is offered for the 
accepted plans, and the date for sending in to Mr. W. L. 
Evans, clerk, Gwauncaegurwen, R.S.O., is the 27th inst. 


COMPETITIVE designs and prices for executing and erecting 
a granite obelisk as a war memorial are invited. Particulars 
may be had from Mr. Thompson, Central Buildings, Chester- 
le-Street. | 


PREMIUMS of 20 and то guineas are invited by the Yeovil 
Corporation for the two best schemes (the Corporation to be 
the sole arbiters) for laying out land on which it is proposed 
to erect a town hall, etc. Further particulars may be had 
from the borough surveyor, апа schemes are to be sent in bv 
roth April. | 


THE plans of Messrs. La Trobe € Weston, 20, Clare Street, 
Bristol, have been selected (from 18 designs) for the new 
board schools at St. George, Bristol. - 


Tue Levenshulme (Manchester) P.M. church and school 
limited competition has resulted in the designs of Mr. W. С. 
Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds, being selected, 


————- о Ф. 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, 
A DESIGN BY 
EDMUND WIMPERIS AND HUBERT $. EAST, JOINT ARCHITECTS, 


_ When the scheme of the Victoria Memorial for the Buck: 
ingham Palace site was first in the air a good many ideas were 
mooted apart from those invited in the limited competition. 
Amongst these we have seen nothing so impressive and 


dignified as the fine design which suggested itself to Messrs. 


Wimperis and East, now illustrated. One of the points in 
this design was the retention of the old Mall drive and the 
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creation of а new one parallel to it. so that there would be 
separate avenues for traffic east and west. Then another 
feature of some decided value was the creation of a fine 
avenue to be called the Queen's Drive, leading direct from 
the memorial out into Piccadilly, so that the effect cf the 
great memorial as seen from that thorcughfare would have 
been very striking. 

A good deal has been said about the futility of Buckingham 
Palace as any item in the new scheme. In the design before 
us the meanness of that structure is nct made a prominent 
feature cf the scheme, but the new memorial in itself gives 
all the nobility and dignity neede] as the coup d'œil in the 
new thoroughfare. The composition is shown with adinirable 
effect in Mr. Wimperis’ water-colour sketch, but the outline 
drawing by Mr. Fulton which we publish illustrates it with 
great clearness, and we think our readers will be glad to have 
a record showing with what signal ability some of our younger 
architects tackled this fascinating subject. 


ABERDARE HALL. CARDIFF. 
HERBERT W. WILLS, А.В.1.В.А.. ARCHITECT. 


This admirable collegiate building is. it is hoped. 
to be shortly completed. It was built seme то years 
since at a cost cf about £7.0c0. and the new wing projected 
will cost some £4,000 more. Of the first cast, 54.000 was 
contributed by the Pfeiffer trust. in recognition of which the 
library is calle] the Pfeiffer Library, the effect of this room, 
as shown in our illustration. Leing very pleasmg. The present 
building of Aberdare Hall accommedates about 40 women 
students attending University College. Cardiff, and the new 
wing will contain as mary more. The architect is Mr. H. W. 
Wills. of 4. Adam Street. Ade:phi. 


en 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS REFORM ASSCCIA- 
TION. 


۲۱۱۲, first general meeting of the above association was held 
at 45. Parliament Street, S.W., on the sth inst., Lord 

Robert Cecil. K.C., in the chair. | 

Sir William Chance, Bart., submitted a report from the 
Provisional Council recemr.ending articles cf association for 
adoption. considerable discussion following. Ultimately they 
were adeptel unanimous!y. the first cf which provides that 
the objects ef the association shall be :—" (a) Where building 
bve-laws er regulations ere in forec—to | remote amendments 
so that oficial control cf private buildings shall net extend 
beyond the demands cf publie health and safety, and thus to 
prevent encroachments en individua! Lberty ; (b) where it is 
intended te adept such bye-laws ог regulations—to secure 
that these adopted shall satisfy the above conditions; (c) to 
assist as far as possible in suitable cases these who may be 
unduly interfered with by building bye-laws or regulations.” 

The following gentlemen were then elected as the first 
Council of the association :—Mr. W. M. Acworth. Lerd В. 
Cecil, K.C.. Sir William Chance, Bart.. Mr. А. H. Сіс. 
Mr. A. Graham. Mr. W. Henman. Mr. Mark H. Judge. Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens, Mr. А. Newbold. Dr. С. V. Роге, Мг. Н. A. 
Powell. Mr. L. W. Ridge. Мг. В. №. Schu'tiz. Mr. T. M. 
Shalleross, Mr. St. Loo Strachey. Mr. E. D. Till, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, Mr. C. Turnor, Mr. Н. J. Willink, and 
the Ног. P. 5. Wyndham. 


---------------Ф-Ә-Ф------------- 


GLASS IN EXETER CATHEDRAL.* 


+ 


Tur following letter has been addressed to The Tintes с 
S1R.— There seems to be a chronic mania in the authorities 
of Exeter Cathedral for destroying every relic cf ancient art 
in that weaderful building whoever an cppertunity occurs. 
It is now prepesed to destroy the glass in the great west 
window, which is the best werk cf William Peckitt, of York. 
the glass painter who did his best with the materials at his 
hand to keep alive the art cf glass painting in England. In 
doing $0 he. did what scarcely any mo lern glass painters have 
deae—that is. he considered the recess t'es of the lighting 
of the building an 1 suberdinated his window to the intestion 
and design cf the original architect by erecting a light-giving, 
but deccrative. window which allows the full effect cf the 
beautiful gro.ning and decorated columns cof the Cathedral to 
be seen. The glazing cf the Cathe:lra) can be traced in the 
fabric rolls. The bills for the glass shew that the highest 
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proportion of colour to white glass was one-fourth of colour, 
while in the side windows it was even less) The designs of 
them were traced by Mr. Drake, the glass painter of Exeter, 
bv р:остя together the fragments which remained, and there 
can be no doubt the Cathedral. as glazed by its original archi- 
(есі, was brilliantly and suitably lighted. — Peckitt must have 
observed this. and has done his best endeavour to treat the 
west window in the same spirit. Tt would be a grievous thing 
if such an examp'e of his work, so suitable to the building, 
should be swept away to make room for the usual modern 
painted. blind. 

When the Cathedral was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott the 
authorities nearly persuaded him to remove the great east 
Window with its ancient glass. which is one of the glories of 
the place, and to replace it by a wheel window of his own 
design; but I showed him the entry in the records which 
ordered the erection of the perpendicular window, and showed 
its date, and he thereupon declared that nothing should 
induce him to alter a piece of dated work, and the window 
was saved. The Freeman memorial window in the south 
chapel would have been swept away but for the protests of 
the late Archdeacon Freeman and myself. It is the most 
perfect piece of decorated glass in England. I found in a 
loft above the mirstrels’ gallery almost the whole'of one of 
the original clerestory windows of beautiful grisaille work and 
ample remains to ensure its perfect restoration. I offered to 
restore it on condition that I might employ my own glass 
painter, but this was refused, and I now hear that the window 
has disappeared altogether. I have vainly endeavoured to 
get the authorities to have drawings made of the original 
designs of the side windows in the choir so that they might be 
restored when opportunity arose, but without success, and 
very unsuitable windows have been erected in their place. 
To take out the glass of the west window would be the worst 
pessible way of erecting a memorial to Archbishop Temple. 
and one that I am sure would have been very distasteful to 
him, for I well recollect pointing out to him when he was at 
Exeter the singular beauty of the glazing of the Cathedral. 
and he remarked upon the brilliancy and suitability of 
Peckitt’s window to me at the time. Surely if the proposed 
memcrial is to take the form of a stained-glass window some 
other window can be chosen, and if it be chosen I trust that 
the authorities, and the glass painter whom they may employ, 
will have the motlesty to consider the character of the ancient 
work. and to erect a brilliant light-giving window which shall 
nct blet cut the light and destroy the beauty of Exeter Cathe- 
dral as has been done in so many cther places. One could 
wish that Milton had never penned those lines about 
“ Storeved windows richly dight," which “ shed a dim religious 
light.” A dim religious light may appeal to some members 
of the clergv. but those unlucky lines. misunderstood, have 
been the curse of glass painting and the destruction of the 
beauty of most of our Cathedrals. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Temple, 3rd February. STUART A. MOORE, F.S.A. 


——————— UB 


CONSUMPTIVES' SANATORIA.* 


(A.) INTRODUCTORY. | 

Г submitting the following remarks for your consideration, 

I should explain that, in answer to the request of your 
Society, I had at first intended to deal with some historical 
subject in connection with architecture, but on second 
thoughts it seemed that it might be interesting to deal with 
а more practical subject. | 
_ The expediency of providing properly-designed sanatona 
for coasumptives has been much discussed of late, and 
attention has been drawn to the necessity for an increased 
number of such institutions by a recent competition. The 
plans which I show you were prepared for this compe 
tton, and in the essay which was required by the authori- 
ties, we collaborated with Mr. W. Bruce Clarke, of London. 
who was responsible for the medical part of the essay. 
This part is. of course. omitted this evening. 

Of the nced for sanatoria there can be no doubt; the 
very faet that his Majesty the King has placed himself 
at the movement in favour of providing such an institution 
IS sufhcient proof of the need which exists for them in 
this country. 


In America, and on the Continent of Europe, there are 
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Paper read by Мг. Banister Е. Fletcher before the Leicester Society 


of Architects, on zgth January, 1903. 
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SANATORIUM FOR COXNSUMPIIVES, By BANISTER Е. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., AND W. BRUCE CLARKE, 


many already in existence which are doing good work. If 
England is somewhat late in demanding that they should 
be provided, at any rate she may console herself with the 
idea that she may gain by studying the methods which 
obtain elsewhere and profiting by the mistakes which alwavs 
fall upon the shoulders 'of the early pioneers of any new 
movement. It must be borne in mind that the value of 
sanatoria is of a twofold nature: not only do they act as 
important curative agents and rescue many a valuable life 
from early death, or at least from diminished usefulness, 
but the discipline and habits of hygienic cleanliness carried 
out in them is often far-reaching in its effect. 

In ordinary hospital treatment, some patients attach 
much value to the lessons of order and cleanliness, which 
they are almost bound to imbibe imperceptibly, by force 
of example during their stay in such buildings. 

And if this is the case in hospital, it can hardly fail to 
re-act powerfully upon the inmates of a sanatorium, where 
the more intelligent cannot fail to see how much of the 
success of their treatment depends on the observance of 
simple rules of hygiene and diet, which with certain re- 
Strictions may be carried out later on in their own homes. 
If they learn nothing else, they will at least realise the 
importance of fresh air, open windows, careful removal of 
dust, regularity of meals, and temperate habits. Of the 
value of pure air there can be no doubt, nor does it seem 
worth while to spend even a few minutes to insist this 
point; but, at the same time, it is well to bear in mind 
that even moderately pure air is far better than the close 
atmosphere of an ill-ventilated room. The air must be as 
pure as possible, if the best results are to be obtained; 
but much can be done even under apparently véry poor 
surroundings. Many of the poor law infirmaries in London 
and the provinces are conferring a lasting benefit on their 
phthisical patients by simply treating them in the open 
balconies and corridors adjoining their general wards. 
During this last winter, patients may have been seen at 
some of these institutions lying on a stone balcony pro- 
tected only by a roughly improvised shelter of tarpaulin 
and blankets on the windward side, and yet making rapid 
progress towards recovery in spite of cold, wet, and London 
fogs combined. 

SITE.—Such surroundings are far 1emoved from the 
ideal which a sanatorium should present. An ideal situa- 
tion should have an easily drained, porous soil, good pro- 
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tection against cold winds, and a reason- 
able amount of sunshine, whilst it should 
be far removed from densely-populated 
districts in which dust, smoke, and other 
impurities are ever present in consider- 
able amount. 

Many such localities may be found in 
our English chmates, and need not 
necessarily entail, therefore, a long, tiring, 
and expensive joumey on the would-be 
patients, a point of no small importance. 

A sea voyage may be very unpleasant 
for a healthy individual; for à consump- 
tive, a spell of bad weather may almost 
sign and seal his death-warrant. 

It would almost seem as if we are re- 
discovering for the benefit of our con- 
sumptive patients the advantage of 
shelter which was afforded: by the old 
English garden with its lofty yew hedges, 
Centuries ago or more, such hedges were 
common, as Evelyn testifies, and even 
further back we see in the Temple of 
fEsculapius at Epidauros, in Greece, 
semi-circular shelters formed of brick and 
covered with half domes in which the 
patients reclined to bask in the sun. 

GENERAL TREATMENT.—T he treatment, 
however, of phthisical cases dues not 
consist merely in fresh air simply, but 
in special dietary and regulations made 


ave for each case.‏ ۵۵ کي 


RECREATION.—In regard to recreation, 
the design exhibited will show that the 
whole of the southern front is laid out 
in terraces and gardens for walking exer- 

| cise. games such as bowls, or croquet, 
and other kinds of exercise, or such re- 
creations as photography, sketching, etc., 
will find a place when the doctor permits, but these occu- 
pations, as well as chess, draughts, dominoes, or even read- 
ing, must during the early periods of the patient's stay be 
determined by his general condition. It is the complete 
subordination in which the patient is placed that largely 
contributes to his convalescence, certainly to his early return 
to the duties of life. - ۱ 

Some institutions advise mild gymnastics, cycling, and 
other more or less violent exercise. Such special develop- 
ments may be safely left to the medical superintendent, 
and their permission or the reverse will probably depend 
largely on his personal idiosymcrasies. 

In preparing the design the first important thing to 
to determine was whether to adopt a cottage-or block 
system as at Nordrach, in which separate small buildings 
are provided, or whether to provide a concentrated type 
of plan in which the various departments should be under 
one roof. 

Having regard to efficiency of working and the climatic 
conditions prevailing in England, we decided on the latter 
type.‘ : 

It is essential that plenty of fresh air and sunshine should 
be provided, accompanied by shelter from prevailing winds. 

With a view to ensure this, the patients rooms should 
in all cases face south, and the buildings generally be so 
arranged as to afford shelter from the north and east. 


(B.) ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 

The sanatorium is planned for 100 patients (12 paying 
patients and 88 non-paying patients. The number of 
officials. servants, etc., for whom accommodation has been 
provided are as follows :— | 

MEDICAL OFFICERS.—(1.) Three. qualified medical 
officers. ۱ 

It has been found as matter of experience, that not ۵ 
than about forty patients can be satisfactorily attended to 
by one doctor. In this instance, therefore, we have. 
assumed that three doctors will be necessary. 

À detached house to the north of the main building has 
been provided for the principal medical officer. It has 
been placed in this situation so that he may be in full 
view of the chief entrance and have knowledge of all 
persons entering the grounds. 

Junior MEDICAL OFFICERS’ Quarters, «Сс. — The 
quarters for the two junior officers are in the main building, 
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as are also those for the chaplain, secretary, and kitchen 
clerk. The two latter would certainly require to be on the 
spot, and must sleep either in or in close proximity to 
the building. The chaplain might or might not do so; 
but in many sanatona no attempt has been made to pro- 
vide for him. 

MATRONS QUARTERS.—The matron's quarters consist of 
two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms, bathroom, and office, 
and permit of her having a servant of her own. It is 
about the usual amount of space assigned to her in most 
hospitals and infirmaries in London. 

NURSES.—Thirty bedrooms in all have been provided for 
nurses, which is probably in excess of what is needed. The 
following nursing staff would certainly be required. 


On Day Duty.— 
Two sisters on ground floor for the twelve paving 
patients. 


One sister on the first floor with four nurses for forty- 
four patients. 

One sister on second floor with four nurses for forty- 
four patients. 

ON NicHT DutY.— 

Ore night superintendent. 

Three nurses, one on each floor. 
EXTRAS.— 

One home sister to look after the general arrangements 
of the nurses’ floor, and four nurses for extris duty, in cases 
of nurses being ill or away, or if the extra nurses for 
patients were required. 

This brings the total nursing staff, exclusive of the matron, 
to 20, but several more will be needed if weak patients 
are allowed to be about in the grounds, where they will 
require the services of a nurse at frequent intervals. 

FEMALE SERVANTS.—In ‘the servants’ quarters (north 
block) separate rooms are provided for che housekeeper and 
assistant-housekeeper, and eight bedrooms, capable of con- 
taining two beds each, for the wardmaids and other female 
cervants. Five or six wardmaids would be required for 
the patients, which would leave ten beds for the remaining 
female servants. This is as many as would be required, 
especially as the matron would have a servant to herself 
in her own quarters. 

MALE SERVANTS.—Eleven bedrooms, each capable of con- 
taining two beds, is all that is needed for the porters and 
men servants, especially as there is no reason why some 
of them at any rate should not sleep outside the building 
altogether. 

Such details as the above must be calculated, as on these 
must depend the general arrangement of plan. 

(C.) ARCHITECTURAL (PLAN, ARRANGEMENT, & EXTERIOR). 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PLAN.—First and foremost, we 
have borne in mind that sunlight is required for all the 
living rooms of the patients; for this reason they all face 
south. 

With such a condition, some sort of plan as that which 
is proposed, seems necessary. Thus the general scheme 
resolves itself into an inverted Y, in which the patients 
are placed in the two forks, the administration in the 
shank, and the service in the northern cross-p:eces. 


To the south are situated the sunk gardens, fish-ponds,: 


sun-shelters, tenniscourts, and bowling-greens, and an 
attempt has been made to give this the appearance of an 
old English garden by the use of yew hedges and a formal 
arrangement. 

GROUND FLOOR SHELTERS AND WINTER GARDÉNS.—A 
shelter has this advantage when it is made to face, as 
thore on the ground floor are in different directions, that 
by means of a single or possibly a double-glass screen. the 
temperature may be rapidly altered from heat to cold, so 
that the patients may bask in the warm sunshine if the 
cold north-easter prevails, whilst in the heat of mid- 
summer a cool northern aspect is readily available to keep 
them comfortable. If both sides are closed, as they readily 
can be, a winter garden is at once extemporised. Shelters, 
as will be seen, are provided within the buildings and in 
the grounds. 

Immediately to the north of the main block of buildings 
is situated the chief medical officers house, so arranged 
that his principal living room may face towards the south. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.—The mortuary (with research 
laboratory over) is arranged in a sufficiently remote position 
to the west, but of easy access. 

Provision should, where possible, be provided for 
scientific research in these institutions. 


MORTUARY BLock.—The extent to which such research 
is to be carried out would depend on the time which the 
medical staff or their assistants could give to it. Under 
there circumstances, it has seemed best to provide. a little 
distance from the main building. a small block in which 
could be accommodated a mortuary and mortuary chapel, 
a post-mortem room. with rooms over for research purposes, 

It may possibly be contended that no deaths are likely 
to occur. and no post-mortem examinations are. therefore, 
likely to be made. However unlikely this is to be the саге, 
and it may be readily conceded that they would not be 
frequent, it seemed hardly wise not to make some pro 
vision of the kind, and a research laboratory is most com 
veniently placed in proximity. to a post-mortem room. 

Even if the opportunities for the microscopic. examina- 
tions were seldom afforded. bacteriology would certainly be 
demanded. and many opportunities for this method of 
research would occur almost every dav. 

A basement is provided for heating purposes and 
storage. А cold chamber for refrigerating the dead bodies 
is provided, of such a size that :t could be fitted with a 
Halls brine freezing machine. . 

Part of the basement could be devoted to a centrifuger. 

One of the best of these, which is in tse at the recently- 
opened Pathological Laboratory at Oxford, is made by 
Runne, of Heidelberg. and, while capable of making 
2.800 revolutions a minute. does not occupy much space. 

The ground floor of this research b'ock is occupied by 
the post-mortem room, mortuary, and mortuary chapel, and 
staircase leading to the research laboratory above. 

On the first floor is a room for microscopic work, on 
the north. One for bacteriological seseirch and micro- 
photography, and a private room where the pathological 
worker could have access to books and pavers. 

Such a research laboratory could accommodate three or 
four workers with ease, and cculd be readily enlarged to 
make room for as many more as might Le required. 

There is a lantern in the centre by which the post 
mortem room obtains a good top light. and additional light 
is also given to the research rooms, should they want it, by 
the same means. | 

CHAPEL.—The chapel. should оге be desired, is placed 
to the east of the site. It is quite possible, however, that 
the dining-hall would be used for this purpose. 


GROUND PLAN. 

Taking each floor seriatim we may thus describe the 
general arrangement of the scheme. 

The main entrance is towards the north, and is effected 
through a porte-cochére or main епіталсе porch. | 

A porter's lodge and telephone to all parts of the build- 
ing агг in close proximity. 

The eastern block of this northern block contains 2 
waiting-room for patients proposing to enter the establish- 
ment, a secretary's room, strong room, kitchen-clerk's room, 
and the lower portion of the matron's house, which con- 
sists of two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms, bath-room, and 
offices, and is entirely cut off from main building, though 
with ready access to it. 

The western block contains the medical officer's office, 
the consulting-room in which he can see intending patients 
and determine on the suitability of their cases thé 
chaplains room, the board-room, with lavatories attached, 
and the quarters for the two junior medical officers. each 
of whom is provided with a sitting-room and bedroom, 
and a joint bathroom, lavatory, and w.c. 

Over this portion is the engineers house, reached by 4 
separate staircase from yard, and described in connection 
with first floor. | 

Towards the centre of this northern block are two stair- 
cases leading to the serving-room attached to the dining; 
hall on first floor, and to the male and female servants 
bedrooms. 

CONNECTING BLocK.—The connecting block between the 
administration and the patients’ quarters has a centra 
corridor, off which are two consulting-rooms, with lavatories, 
dispensary, radiography-room, and dark-room, all of which 
would be used by the medical officers for patients already. 
in residence. 

There is also a telegraph-office, post-office, and barbers 
shop, all of which are found to be necessary in sanatoria, 
and these are readily accessible to the inmates. . 

The remainder of this portion is given up to the sevefy, 
with lifts to dining-hall on first floor, nurses’ dining-room, 
servants dining-room, and housekeepers’ room, -etc., thus 
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making these several departments easy of access for all 
purposes. 

Кітспем BLock.—To the east of this connecting block 
is placed the kitchen block, cut off by a ventilating lobby 
from the main building, and so planned for economy and 
ease of service. 

This block contains a central kitchen 3o ft. square, 
carried up above the surrounding rooms, and lit from high 
windows. 

Around this compartment are placed the pantries, larders, 
refrigerating-rooms, sculleries, and store-rooms, all discon- 
nected from the kitchen and thoroughly ventilated. 

The kitchen wing is only carried up one storey in height, 
so as not to interfere with the light of the surrounding 
buildings. 

ENGINEERING BLocK.—The western wing corresponding 
to the kitchen wing on the east, is occup:ed by the laundry, 
disinfecting-room, and engines. 

The authors have given considerable thought as to 
whether this can be placed with advantage so rear the 
main building, and from previous experience are of opinion 
that great economy will result therefrom. 

All chances of vibration can be avoided, but, of course, 
the whole block could be moved to a greater distance if 
it should be desired. 

The block contains a central washhouse, 30 ft. square, 
corresponding to the kitchen in the eastern block, and 
around this are arranged engine and  dynamo-rooms, 
accumulators, workshops, laundry, disinfeeting-room, dis- 
tributing-rooms, and drying-rooms. ' | 

A disinfecting chamber has been provided in connection 
with the laundry, by means of which any linen, bedding, etc., 
can be subjected to the action of dry super-heated steam, 
either before being washed or when specially demanded for 
purposes of disinfection. · Any approved disinfector can be 
supplied for this purpose. 

This department should be under the charge of a com- 
petent engineer, accommodation for him being provided over 
the junior medical cfficer's quarters to the west of the entrance 
block. (See first floor plan.) 

MAIN STAIRCASES AND Lirrs.—Returning into the main 
corridor with its axis north and south and proceeding south- 
wards, two main staircases are shown, each having a lift for 
passengers. 

o the underside of the passenger lift cage is attached a 
service lift for luggage, dirty linen and coals, etc. (if wanted), 
50 as to avoid the soiling of the cage of the passenger lift, 
which should be kept for passengers only. 


SOUTHERN BLOCKS FOR PAYING PATIENTS.—Centrally is 
the great open lounge, about so feet long by 3o feet wide, 
with circular front. This may be fitted with movable screens 
facing the gardens, and acts as a central shelter or sun lounge. 

On either side of the central Jounge are placed two con- 
sulting rooms for the use of the principal medical officer when 
in the building and two rooms for the matron when on duty; 
a ready means is thus afforded for obtaining excellent super- 
vision cf the medical treatment and of the nursing arrange- 
ments. 

Small rooms for boots are also provided on each side. 

. East and west in the inverted legs of the Y are placed the 
six female and six male paying patients, each having a bed 
and a sitting-room 13 feet by 14 feet and тг feet in height, 
thus giving a cubical capacity of 2,002 feet to each patient, 
both in the bed and sitting-room. 

Each side has a spacious corridor on the north, into which 
opens the sanitary blocks. 

These latter have lavatories, bath-rooms, and a slop sink. 

A disconnecting ventilating lobby is also provided to each. 


Nurses’ BLOCK.—A service block is also provided off the 
corridor to the north containing room for the nurses in charge, 
linen room, ward kitchen, coal place, outside lift for dirty 
linen, coals, etc., and nurses' w.c. 

Day Room AND LIBRARY FOR PaviNG PATIENTS.—Each 
block for paying patients has also a large room, which is 
provided with movable screens; also a library, or common 
meeting room, about 24 feet by 16 feet, with two bay windows. 


SHELTERS.—It will be noticed that the paying patients can 
on each side obtain access to the sun shelters and winter 
gardens at each end of the facade by means of a door of 
which they might be given a key, but if it was desired to 
keep them apart from the non-paying patients they could use 
their own shelter marked as “ Day Room" or a portion of 
the grounds might be set apart for their special use. 


It will be observed that the rooms at the ends of the blocks 
are marked as sun rooms on each floor. 

But as there are two of these, one to each wing, their exact 
uses would depend on the medical superintendent, and they 
could be set apart for billiard rooms, winter gardens, music 
rooms, or for any form: of recreation. 

END STAIRCASES.—The staircases at the extreme east and 
west of the facade give access to those shelters. They can 
also be reached by the central passenger lift and thence 
through the gardens in the fine weather. 

GARDEN LAVATORIES.—Lavatories for patients using the 
gardens are provided at the extremities of the facade. 


FirsT FLOOR. 

The first and secend floors of the south elevation are 
devoted to the 88 non-paying patients. 

‘Twenty-two males and twenty-two females are accommodated 
on each floor. 

First FLOOR PLAN.—The northem portion contains the 
sitting-rooms for the men and women servants, which would 
be made into one large servants' hall if so desired. 

The eastern block of this northern block contains the house- 
keeper's bedroom, assistant housekeeper's bedroom, and eight 
additional servants’ bedrooms, including lavatories and bath- 
rooms. 

To the extreme east is the upper portion of the matron’s 
quarters, reached by a private staircase from the ground floor. 

The west wing of the northern block contains the male 
servants’ bedrooms, lavatories, and bathrooms. 

The extreme western portion is devoted to the engineers’ 
quarters, reached by a private staircase from the ground floor. 
These quarters consist of a sitting-room, living-room or kitchen, 

2 bedroms, bathroom, and w.c. 

CONNECTING Brock.—This block contains a large serving- 
room 45 feet by 16 feet, fitted up with service lifts communi- 
cating with the ground floor serving-room, a large dining hall, 
70 feet by 45 feet, covered with segmental panelled plaster 
roof. The dining hall is thus placed in close proximity to 
both lifts and staircases, and is amply lighted on either side. 
This hall could be used also for entertainments, organ recitals, 
etc., and for this reason am organ gallery is placed at the 
southern end, at the second floor level, for patients whose 
rooms may be on the second floor and who are too weak to 
proceed to the body of the hall. 

Non-PAYING PATIENTS" Rooms.—The southern portion of 
the inverted Y extends over the whole of the ground floor 
rooms and shelters. 

Each wing contains 22 bedrooms, 13 feet by 14 feet and 
11 feet high, thus providing 2,002 cubic feet for each patient, 
as before mentioned. 

The male patients are placed to the west and the female to 
the east. These rooms are of the size and height as those 
given to the paying patients, but one room only is provided 
for each of them. 

Воот RooM.—A boot room is provided on each side next 
to the central lounge and in proximity to the lifts, so that 
patients on arriving at this floor can change their boots before 
proceeding to their rooms. 

SISTER ІМ CHARGE.—A room for the sister who would have 
charge of this floor is also provided, as well as an extra con- 
sulting room for the medical officer, which can be used if 
required for minor pathological investigations. 

SANITARY Brocks.—The sanitary blocks are placed as 
shown, and in all cases are disconnected by cross ventilating 
lobbies, and it is considered from those given in other estab- 
lishments of the same nature that they are sufficient. A 
detail plan showing the finishing of these is also supplied on 
a separate strainer. 

Nurses’ BLocks.—The nurses’ blocks, with ward kitchen, 
etc., are exactly similar to those on the ground floor. 

CLoAK-RooMs.— Cloak-rooms, for male and female 
patients, are provided at the entrance of the dining-room, as 
it js found that confusion is avoided thereby. 

BALCONY.—One important point must be mentioned. А 
slightly projecting balcony is shown along the south front. It 
has been thought necessary to introduce this in a modified 
form in spite of the author's objection to balconies in a climate 
like that of England. 

There is perhaps no point of sanatorium construction about 
which so much divergence of opinion exists as that of bal- 


conies. In many sanatoria covered balconies are provided, in 


some instances running the whole length of the southern 
fronts; but such structures as usually constructed are, in our 
opinion, of somewhat doubtful advantage. It is true they 
afford a warm and efficient shelter for patients who are unable 
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to stir far from the house, but they do so at the expense of 
the sunlight and air which ought to be allowed to enter freely 
into the rooms. In the summer time, especially in the warmer 
months, they are often urbearably hot, and prove enervating 
for the tuberculous patient, who needs fresh air and soft 
breezes rather than a hot sunshine. 

It is to do away with the neressity for such covered bal- 
conies, whilst providing all that they supply in the shape of air 
space, that these shelters and lounges have been provided to 
` a greater or less extent on each floor, as will be seen by а 
` reference to the plans. 

MOVABLE WINDOWS TO PATIENTS’ Rooms.—In regard to 
the windows in the patients’ rooms, three-quarters of the 
entire side of each room is arranged so that they can be folded 
back in compliance with the needs of the open air treatment. 
We believe this is a novel arrangement, but one should 
commend itself. It thus becomes necessary to protect the 
patients from any possibility of falling through the opening, 
and it is found that by projecting an uncovered balcony to a 
slight degree. namely, about 2 feet. This can be effected 
without any diminution of the sun rays to the rooms beneath, 
and be a pleasing feature to the facade, as well as giving means 
of access for slight repairs, or for the fixing of sun blinds if 
they are required. 

A light trellis railing is placed along each balcony, and a 
similar one put between each room in order to ensure privacy 
to each patient. ۲ 

RECREATION.—Ample accommodation is provided for the 
recreation of patients on this floor, and the rooms are marked 
as central lounge, day rooms (with cricular fronts), and sun 
rooms. and have already been partly referred to when dealing 
with the ground floor. 

SECOND FLooR. 

The second floor is an exact reproduction of the first as 
far as the patients are concerned, and need not, therefore, be 
described. 

CONNECTING BLock.—The connecting block of this floor 
contains the upper part of the dining hall. At the north end 
is an organ gallery already mentioned, and at the south end 
a gallery for patients, above alluded to. 

The room marked suminer recreation room іп the centre of 
the north front would probably be better employed as a store- 
room for scenery or extra chairs in connection with the hall. 

Еве ЕзсарЕ.--Гіге escape stairs are provided to the 
‘patients’ blocks, as shown in accordance with requirements 
for buildings of this nature. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS.—Thus it will be 
seen that the keynote of the building arrangement has been 
to place the various administrative and medical departments 
towards the centre of the institution, the patients being 
located in the two wings facing nearly due south, whilst the 
nurses’ quarters, when they are off duty. are situated at the 
top of the building. where they will obtain that ample fresh 
air and quiet to which they are entitled whether awake or 
asleep. These quarters are reached with ease by means of 
the main staircase or passenger lifts. 

| THIRD FLOOR. 

This floor is devoted entirely to accommodation for the 
nurses, by means of three blocks, two containing bedrooms 
for the day nurses, and one to the north with an east and west 
balcony for the night nurses. 

The accommodation includes box rooms, linen rooms, lava- 
tories, and a large nurses’ sitting-room facing due south. 


EXTERIOR. 


In order to adapt itself to the peculiar and unusual require- 
ments, the authors of this design have adopted a style of 
architecture which is expressive of such requirements. 

It is evident that such a large amount of glass being em- 
ployed, a treatment differing somewhat from precedent. has 
to be adopted. — | 
. By taking advantage of the extended nature of the facade 
an attempt has been made to gain effect by simplicity of treat- 
ment and by carefu] grouping. | ۱ 

Omament is entirely out of place. but a great deal of quiet 
and reposeful effect may be gained by the accentuation of 
certain parts of the plan. and by treating them in a manner 
suitable to a building of this nature and to the materials em- 
ployed. e 3 Е 

А bird's-eve perspective is submitted which gives the general 
distribution of the masses. 2n 
.. In conjunction with the perspective the geometrical eleva- 
tions will show the general effect of the design, in which it is 
hoped that the widespaced windows and the broad projecting 


eaves of the roof will give the building à character not un- 
pleasing in its general outline. 

In the perspective alluded to, the laying out of the recrea- 
tion grounds is indicated. 

As it is believed that a floor restirg on the ground, although 
the latter may be covered with concrete, is not a particularly 
healthy condition, the natural slope of ground has enabled 
the authors to raise the ground floor of the patients’ rooms 
(southern blocks) level with the northern entrance. 

Under this is formed an open space which is shown on the 
south elevation, on the section and on the perspective, and 
this is of such a height that if not used for any necessary 
purpose, it can be utilised for a through current of air. 

It would have a sloping concrete floor, thus enabling it to 
be thoroughly cleaned periodically with water-hoses. 

It will be noticed on the south elevation that the central 
lounge and the sun rooms at the extremities are shown entirely 
open tc the air; this, of course, could be regulated by means 
of movable screens. 


(D.) CONSTRUCTION. 

FLoors.—It has been assumed that-a gently sloping site 
from north to south has been secuerd, and this has been taken 
at an inclination of about 6 feet from, north to south. 

It was intended that a fire-resisting construction should be 
used throughout, and one of the best and simplest kinds is 
that of steel joists and coke breeze concrete. - 

Teak or oak floor boards in narrow widths can be nailed 
direct on to this and can be kept thoroughly clean by a 
periodical treatment of wax-and turpentine. Parquet flooring 
on ordinary floor boards might be used instead, and smooth 
plain linoleum is recommended by some in preference to any 


of these as being cheap and less noisy. Indeed, as damp. 


dusters were held by some to be the proper means of 
cleansing floors. any polished surface seems impossible. 
Hollow spaces of all kinds should be avoided, as these 
harbour dirt and propagate disease. 

SANITARY WiNGs.—The floors of the sanitary wings are 
formed of steel joists and concrete, and would be covered 
with mosaic or terrazzo flooring laid to a slight slope, so that 
they could be thoroughly flushed down periodically. 

WaLLs.—The walls would be constructed of good, hard, 
well-bumt bricks. probably to be found in the locality. 

On the facade it was proposed to cover these with “rough 
cast.” as in many old English houses. This could be periodi- 
cally treated with coloured limewash of a disinfectant nature, 
which would keep the outer walls of the structure in a healthy 
condition. 5 A 

The internal walls would be constructed entirely of brick, 


' finished as mentioned below. 


The sitting-rooms might be lined to a height of 5 feet with 
glazed hanging tiles allowing of frequent cleansing. | 

Above this the wall would be covered with some hard non- 
absorbent cement, such as Keen's or Plaster of Paris, which 
could be periodically distempered or painted. ^Varnishing 15 
a mistake, as moisture condenses on it. 

No mouldings, projecting cornices, or skirtings would be 


. used, and the junction of the wall with the ceiling and the 


floor would be by means of rounded corners as shown on the 
details. 
CxiLINGS.— The ceilings would also be treated in this hard 
plaster, distem регеа. 
SANITARY BLocKs.— The sanitary blocks would have their 
walls lined throughout with tiles to a height of 5 feet with 
rounded angles at top and bottom. . 
Wınpows.—As to the window openings, we designed a 
window front.to each room, which can be folded back or 
taken out if desired. ۱ ۱ 
The window frame shoudl be made of teak or oak, no 
mouldings being allowed but only rounded comers. These 
windows can be arranged to swing round into the corners, 50 
that three-quarters of the outer wall of the room can be com- 
pletely open to the atmosphere. The doors and architraves 
would be treated as shown so as to avoid lodgments for dirt. 
Roors.—The roofs are covered with red tiles. For many 
reasons these are better than slates, as they render the rooms 
undemeath of a more equable temperature in summer and 
winter. In order, however, to effect this in a thoroughly 
reliable manner the roofs would be constructed of steel rafters. 
with concrete between and having thereon mortar, on which 
the tiles would be embedded solid without nails. 
FURNITURE.—The furniture of the patients’ rooms must be 
simple in character, so as to permit of frequent disinfecting, 
cleaning, and renewal if needed. - 
An iron bedstead with a “ Lawson Tait ” wire-wove mat- 
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tress and the usual complement of sheets and blankets is all 
that would be necessary in the shape of beddings. А simple 


iron washstand enclosed as little as possible, with enamelled > 


iron basin, jug and crockery, a chest cf drawers, a chair or 
two, and a movable bookcase and a rug or two on the floor 
would complete what was necessary. | 

Some deviations from the routine furniture would no doubt 
be permitted in individual cases, especially when dealing with 
paying patients. | 

The lecturer then concluded with the sanitation of the 
building. such as the disposal of sewage. the ventilation, the 
various forms of fittings, the modes of lighting, the water 
supply. and other details. 
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THE LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
‚ ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.* 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, 
Solicitor, Clement’s Inn Prizeman, 1879, Hon. M.S.A. 
(Continucd from page 110.) 
PROPER QUALIFICATIONS. 

HAVE used the term proper qualifications advisedly. for 
it has already been that no qualification is Jegally neces- 
sary. Architects and surveyors, however, are іп the position of 
persons holding themselves out as competent to perform cer- 
tain work requiring certain skill, and they impliedly guarantee 
that they have such skill. If, therefore, they do the work so 
badly or carelessly as to indicate lack of the required skill 
they will be unable to recover remuneration for it and might 
be made liable for damages should loss or injury result from 
negligent or unskilful work. I believe that in France an archi- 
tect has been held criminally liable for the death of a man 
killed by the fall of a building owing to its defective design, 
and though I am not aware of any such case in Engand circum- 
stances could be conceived in which under the English 
criminal law a negligent architect could be so made liable. 
As regards the matters in which skill or knowledge is required 
to make a competent architect or surveyor they may be gene- 

rally stated as follows, that is to say :— 

(a) Skill in the preparation of plans, drawings, or designs 
suitable for the particular work to be executed or, in the case 
of surveyors, skill in the measurement or surveying of land or 
in suggesting plans or ideas for the development thereof. 

(b) Knowledge of the materials to be used and of the proper 
application or use of such materials. 

(с) Knowledge of Building Acts and the requirements of 
local authorities and of the law as to light and air, support, 
or other easements. 

If through ignorance or neglect of any of these matters on 
the part Gf the architect or surveyor the work designed or sug- 
gested shculd prove to be impracticable or fail, that would be 
evidence of such want of proper skill on the part of the archi- 
tect or surveyor as to disentitle him to remuneration. But 
although rersons undertaking to do work requiring certain skill 
impliedly guarantee that they have such skill, yet if an em- 
ployer deliberately employs for the carrying out of important 
works requiring high and special skill a person whom he 
krows has not enjoyed a practice likely to give him the 
requisite experience and knowledge he would not in the 
absence of special guarantee or representations of sufficient 
knowledge and experience be entitled to recover damages from 
the architect or surveyor in the event of the work proving 
unsatisfactory, see Macassey and Straham on Civil Engineers. 
pp. 36 and 37, and the case of Henry and Belfast Board of 
Guardians, cited on p. 39. 

As regards requirements (a) and (b) little more need be 
said. What is expected of architects and surveyors in these 
respects is pretty generally understood. Of course the amount 
of skill and knowledge required in each case depend upon the 
nature and importance of the particular work to be done. | 

As regards (c). it is obvious that a lack of acquaintance with 
statutory or local requirements, or with the rights of adjoining 
or neighbouring owners may render a plan or suggested works, 
however otherwise excellent. impracticable and useless, and it 
is therefore of the utmost importance that architects and SUI- 
veyors should be thoroughly familiar with such requirements 
and rights. All men are presumed to know the law—ignor- 
ance of it excuses no one—and architects and surveyors, no 
less than lawyers, must carry on their practice under the burden 
of this stupendous presumption. 

In this connection it may be pointed out how important 
it is to architects and surveyors, in their own interests, to 
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know what contracts—in order to be binding—require to 


‚be in writing under the statute of frauds and what require 


to be under seal. Under the statute of frauds contracts 
relating to land and also contracts, the performance of which 
must necessarily extend beyond a year, require to be in 
writing, signed by the party to be charged, and contracts 
with corporations require generally to be under seal, and 
architects and surveyors in dealing with corporations, should 
therefore be on their guard against relying on memoranda 
or writings merely signed by an officer of the corporation. 


POSITION OF ARCHITECT UNDER CONTRACT. 


We may now pass on to the consideration of the positiom 
of the architect or surveyor under simple contracts not 
involving or apart from questions of agency. 

In such cases the position in which the architect or 
surveyor stands towards his employer, is that of a skilled 
servant, and in it he will be expected to possess and 
properly display such skill and knowledge as has been 
already indicated, and moreover to perform the duties he 
undertakes with such care, attention, and Adelity, as to free 
him from any charge of negligence. The simplest cases of 
such position and employment are those where the architect. 
or surveyor is employed to prepare plans or designs, or 
make suggestions for works without reference to the question 
by whom such works are to be carried out, or superintended, 
or whether they are to be carried out at all. The simple 
bargain in such cases is—stipulated work to be done with 
proper skill on the one part, and the stipulated or a reason- 
able payment therefore on the other. 

One or two points, applicable alike to such simple con- 
tracts of employment and to contracts involving agency, may 
be rapidly noticed. As already stated, the contract may be 
for a period of employment greater than a vear and so 
may require to be in writing. under the statute of frauds, 
signed by the party to be charged. It may be with a 
corporation and so require, generally, to be under seal. 
The plans, designs. or suggestions. may be ordered for the 
approval of the employer, and, if this is clear, nothing is 
payable for them unless they are approved or at any rate 
used. see Moffat v. Dickson, 22 L.J., c.p. 268. 

They may be sent in in response to an invitation to com- 
pete, in which case, unless remuneration is offered by the 
terms of the invitation to unsuccessful competitors, they will. 
not be entitled to any unless their plans or designs are 
actually made use of. Under this head the question of 
ownership of plans and designs may be considered. Does 
the employer, when employing an architect or surveyor in 
the usual way, purchase the plans, drawings, or designs, or 
only the use of them for the purposes of the designed works? 
It was formerly considered that by the custom of the pro- 
fession the latter was the case, and that the drawings re- 
mained the property of the architect notwithstanding pay- 
ment. The contrary, however, appears to be now settled, 
by the case of Ebby v. Gowan—Z'imes, of ¡th July, 1870— 
and whatever may be said with respect to the ownership - 
of plans prepared for the purposes of works to be carried 
out under the superintendence of the architect, it is im- 
possible to doubt that where an architect !s simply employed 
to prepare a plan or design without more and without 
definite agreement to the contrary, the plan or design would, 
upon payment therefor, be as much the property of the 
employer as a portrait ordered to be painted for him and 
duly paid for. If the effect of the bargain is to give the 
property or the plans to the emplover. it is clear that he 
can use them for any purpose he pleases, and need not 
confine their use to the purpose for which they were 
originally prepared or intended. 

The contract between the employer and an architect or 
surveyor is a personal one, and the employer is entitled ta 
have the work done or superintended by the aichitect or 
surveyor personally. Consequently the death of the architect 
or surveyor terminates the contract, though that of the 
emplover does not necessarily do so, and his executors may 
under the contract be entitled to have it carried out for 
the benefit of the emplover's estate. Should the architect 
or surveyor die before the completion of the work, and 
before any pavment has become due for it, he would rot 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary be able to 
recover any payment, but if his services had been retained 
at a salary he could recover so much of tbe salary as had 
become due at the date of the death—see Stubbs v. ihe 
Holyhead Railway Company L.R., 2, Ex. 311. | 

Apart from the strict practice of their respective рго- 
fessions, architects and surveyors may, like other professional 
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persons, be employed to give evidence before Parliamentary 
Committees or the like in support or in opposition to some 
particular measure—or to give expert evidence in a Court 
of Law. In such cases they are of course entitled to be 
paid proper fees having regard to their standing and reputa- 
tion. They are also in practice frequentiy empioyed as 
valuers, and although as before stated they are not in their 
ordinary professional capacity hedged about by legislation, 
yet if they act as valuers or appraisers it appears that they 
should take out qualifying licences therefore under 46 
Geo. III., с. 42, ss. 4 and 7; ог 809 Vict., с. 76, sec. 1. 

As regards protection from libel or slander, architects 
and surveyors have, of course, the like legal rights and 
remedies as other people. It would be libellous to write and 
slanderous to say of an architect or surveyor that he was 
incompetent, or that he had not sufficient skill, knowledge, 
or experience for the carrying out of any work undertaken 
by him, see Botterell v. Whitehead, 42 L.T., N.S. 588. 

To be concluded. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue Bangor Corporation have purchased the palace of 
the Bishops of Bangor and will alter its interior for muni- 
cipal offices. 


THE Cumberland County Council have adopted a report 
of the Lunacy Committee in which a scheme for an ex- 
tension of Garlands Asylum, at a cost of 437.000, was 
described. 


A NEW Wesleyan Church is to be built in the Merton Road, 
South Wimbledon, the site having been presented by Mr. 
J. K. Skewes, a local resident. The estimated cost of the 
project is £12,000, towards which a sum of nearly 0 
has been obtained. 


THE Sunderland Markets and Baths Committee of the Cor- 
poration have decided to recommend the engagement of 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, local architects, to prepare 
plans and specifications for the extensions to the Hendon 
Road Baths. 

Tus Hackney Board of Guardians have decided to adopt 
the cottage home system for the children under their care, 
and at Wednesday's meeting approved the specifications of 
the architect for erection of the cottages at Ongar, to cost 


£49,000. 


Berwick parish church (built in 1650) is to be enlarged 
and improved. The scheme, which will cost £2.000 to 
carry out, includes the removal of the north and south 
galleries, re-arrangement of the seating, and provision of 
new heating, ventilation, etc. 


Tue foundation stone of a Congregational Church at 
Worthing (to cost nearly £7,000) has just been laid; also 
of a church at Landore, Swansea, to cost about £10,000. 
Others have been laid at Streatham and Vauxhall for L.C.C. 
fire-stations; and at 12, Edgware Road, W., for head- 
quarters of the Church Army, to cost 28,000. 


Tre East Ham town hall, which has been erected, in the 
Renaissance style, by Mr. T. W. Barker. of Croydon, from 
designs of Messrs. H. A. Cheers & J. Smith, was opened 
yesterday week. The materials used are best red pressed 
Accrington bricks for the facings, with Doulton's terra-cotta 
dressings. The several halls, corridors, etc., are laid in 
Roman mosaic in marble cubes with borders and centres, 
and glazed tiling, faience ware, and Devonshire marble with 
fibrous plaster form the chief decorative features inside. 
The heating was carried out by Mr. J. Jeffreys, of 11, Old 
Queen Street, S.W., the electrical engineering by Messrs. 
W. J. Fryer & Co., Sloane Square, S.W., and Messrs. J. 
Smith & Sons, Queen Street, Derby, supplied the turret 
clock. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Model School. Queen's College, Cork, and the 
Ipswich Hospital, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland's patent Manchester grates, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


A CHIME clock and bells at the Woodhouse Grove Wesleyan 
Schools. Bradford. is to be erected by Messrs. Wm: Potts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds апа  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
The same firm have on hand a new turret clock for Reeth 
Church, Bradford, Yorks. 


THE Colnbrook Coronation Committee have given an order 
to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, for a large striking turret clock. The same firm 
made the Diamond Jubilee tower clock at Maidenhead, 
and the Jubilee Memorial clock at Gravesend. 


To all those who are interested in horses and their welfare, we 
may advise a visit to the new showrcoms of Messrs. Dinning & 
Cooke, of Percy Iron Works, Newcastle upon-Tyne, who have 
for many years been well to the front in the manufacture of 
all kinds of fittings for stables and hamess rooms, as they have 
lately extended their showrooms in Percy Street, in which 
they have now erected a splendid range of full size stalls and 
loose boxes. On entering one of the largest showrooms, a 
fine view is obtained of a range of five full size stalls and three 
loose boxes fitted up complete, cleading, wall tiling. venti- 
lators, gutter floor tiling, etc., which show a good selection 
from the many qualities and pattems made by this firm. Fit 
tings for everv kind of horse or stable can be seen, from a 
perfectly plain stall division, consisting of plain heel post and 
ramp, cleaded with wood, to one consisting of elaborately 
brass-mounted heel post and ventilating panel, with blind 
plate, sliding barrier, etc. Great attention is given in fitting 
stables with good ventilation and drainage, and a variety of 
sizes of ventilators for stall heads. fer fresh air and roof venti- 
lators, for the extraction of foul air can be seen. Gutters for 
drainage are made in differert sizes and strengths, and a 
registered gutter for stall divisicns permits stable floor being 
level from head to heel of stall. as being better for the horse, 
and still maintaining efficiency in drainage. Cast iron is used 
as the best material for stall post, loose box pillar ramp and 
still rails, mangers, channel gutter, etc., while wrought iron is 
utilised for ventilating panels, hay racks, and other parts 
where it is more serviceable. -Vitreous enamel is largely used 
for coating insides of the best mangers and gutters, being 
more clean and durable. Hamess fittings are shown in the 
most approved styles, those covered with wood being specially 
recommended. The finish of casting is a speciality that this 
firm are proud of, and, although economy has been carefully 
studied, the quality of material and finish of same has been 
the principal consideration in the construction of fittings. 
Every part is carefully fitted previous to being sent out, loose 
boxes, etc., being always erected in the works previous to final 
fitting and painting. 
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JOTTINGS. 


MR. CARNEGIE's offer of £10,000 to Dover for a free library 
has been accepted. 


MR. CARNEGIE has offered {£1.000 each to Garndiffaith, 
Abersychan, and Pontypool for libraries. 


A MANCHESTER syndicate have decided to spend £60,000 
in the erection of a lime and cement works at Clipterfyn 
quarry between Abergele and Llanddulas. 


SUCH severe criticism is being passed on the ancient build- 
ing serving at a town hall at St. Marylebone, that a scheme 
for a new one may be expected in the near future. 


ARCHITEOTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF MEDIOCRITY. 


ҮНЕ Society of Architects is once more bringing forward 

the question of the compulsory registration of archi- 

tects by means of a circular, asking the members of the 
profession to join in a petition to Parliament. 

Such a measure has many advocates, yet, on the whole, 
we cannot but think this procedure savours somewhat of 
pursuing the shadow rather than the substance. We can 
find by examination whether a man understands a set of 
bye-laws, or whether he can calculate the load that can be 
carried by an iron girder, or even whether he can reproduce 
from memory the main lines of an old cathedral, or define 
the difference between a Flamboyant or Perpendicul 
moulding; but that there could be devised an examination 
which. would sift out those few who have the inborn capacity 
which can alone entitle a man to be called an architect is, 
beyond all question, impossible. 

The bye-laws of the various urban and rural districts 
already lay down certain definite regulations on matters of 
drainage and stability. If the general public find in the 
long run tbat their interests are better looked after by 
architects than. by speculative builders, they will employ 
architects, If these bodies, on the other hand, find that 
only those men who have passed an examination in con- 
struction can build with safety to the community, they will 
themselves seek legislation for this object, but we know 
that this does not hold, and that but an infinitesimally small 
number of the public place any value on architects’ work 
or are willing to pay for it. 

We prefer to think that architecture, being an art requir- 
ing as much inborn capacity and imagination as painting or 
sculpture, architectural ability cannot be safely measured by 
any test supplied by examination, indicated to outsiders by 
compulsory registration, that architects will in the future, as 
in the past, work and study with a view to getting a real 
mastery of their many-sided subject, as was the case in the 
great building ages in the past, and that when this is the 
case the public may (as they have in the past) honour 
architecture and architect alike. 

But this Elysium will be reached by greater enthusiasm 
within the profession, by a higher standard of work and 
endeavour which will show those who would be architects, 
but have not the necessary gifts, that it is useless to enter 
such a calling, not by stamping and labelling everyone with 
what the best men will always consider as the hall-mark of 
mediocrity. 
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THE LATE MR. PENROSE. 


ITH much regret we have to chronicle the loss to the 
profession of an accomplished member in the person 

of Mr. Francis Cranmer Penrose, M.A, F.R.S., F.R.I.B.A., 
۵ gold medallist and past president of the Institute, who died 
on Sunday at Colebyfield, Wimbledon, aged 85. For nearly 
half a century Mr. Penrose was surveyor to St. Paul's Cathe- 
draf (1852 to 1897), an office singularly well filled by 
one of his scholarly habit of mind, in succession 
to Professor Cockerell. This and the publication of 
his observations on the refinements of Grecian archi- 
tecture have chiefly made him known to the profession. He 
contributed to our * Friends in Council" occasionally, his 
last note appearing in our issue of 24th October last on the 
subject of the rebuilding of St. Mark's Campanile. Archi- 
tects generally. we believe, know nothing of any practical 
work of design which he has ever carried out, but his books 
on the principles of proportion and optical refinements of 
Grecian architecture are well known and appreciated. Whilst 
some of us may hold that, although many of the works of 
ant:quity are almost perfect, we think such perfection is more 
likely to have been the result of innate artistic insight than 
of deliberate scientific calculation, such as the scholarly 
researches of Mr. Penrose suggest. Those who can write 
about and discover occult beauties im art can seldom do any- 
thing to practically advance art by their own design, but this 
does not prevent our high appreciation of such a spirit of 


cultured inquiry and loving research which rendered Mr. 
Penrose's labours of a fascinating value to the student 
and lover of architecture. But such careers as that 
of the deceased accomplished gentleman are of very 
distinct value to the profession. Р 

Mr. Penrose was the youngest son of the late 
Rev. John Penrose, formerly of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and grandson, on the maternal side, 
of the late Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright, F.RS.. 
He was born at Bracebndge, near Lincoln, of which 
parish his father was then the vicar, and, after four years at 
Bedford Grammar School, entered the foundation at Win- 
chester College. Before leaving Winchester and entering 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, he served as a pupil of Mr. 
Edward Blore, the architect. During his residence at 
Magdalene he rowed three times in the University crew 
against Oxford, proving that bodily and mental culture may 
run concurrently. A descendant of a race of scholars, he 
added further laurels to the family record by a senior 
optime in the Mathematical Tripos in 1842, and for 
three years thereafter he held the appointment of 
Travelling Bachelor to the University. Іп 1851 ha 
brought out, for the Society of Dilettanti, a work 
entitled “ The Principles of Athenian Architecture,” of which 
a second edition has been published. In the following year 
he was appointed Surveyor of the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, a post which he held till 1897. He published in 1869, 
“A Method of Predicting Occultations of Stars and Solar 
Eclipses by Graphical Construction.” of which a new edition 
was issued last year; and during 1893 he contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society a paper on certain astro- 
nomical facts connected with the orientation of Greek temples, 
which was followed by a supplement on the same subject in 
1897. Тһе Royal gold medal of the Institute of British 
Architects was presented to Mr. Penrose in 1883. In 1885 
he was elected an honorary Fellow of his College, in 1886 he 
was appointed director of the British Archaeological School 
at Athens, and four years ago he was elected Honorary Anti- 
quary to the Royal Academy, as successor to Sir A. W. 
Franks. Mr. Penrose married in 1854 Harriette, daughter 
of the late Mr. Francis Gibbes, surgeon, of Harewood, York- 
shire. Mr. Penroses daughter is principal of Holloway 
College, and his son, Dr. Frank Penrose, a physician of St. 
George’s Hospital. | 
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COMPETITIONS. 


T is well to note that on account of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions for the St. Ives Town Hall competition only one 
plan was received, but there seems some difficulty in the way 
of getting up a revised competition. Опе member remarked on 
the extreme improbability of the buildings being carried out 
as a reason for no further action. There have lately been too 
many of these deferred schemes, which appear to fall through 
after architects have been put to the trouble and expense of 
competing, instead of before. The poor premiums offered 
are no adequate compensation for the lost chances of carrying 
out the building, and the first premiated design should alwavs 
have a special reward in case of the abandonment of the 
building scheme. If this reward or compensation were fixed 
at 214 per cent. it would perhaps cause more hesitation in 
floating impossible or improbable building schemes. The 
St. Ives Town Council asked Mr. Henry White. architect, 
of Penzance, to act as assessor, but he has declined, and, 
therefore, it has been decided to publish an advertisement 
for designs on the lines laid down by the R.I.B.A. If the 
erection of these buildings is “ against the whole wish and 
sentiments of the town,” we shall have another affair like 
Harrogate, and if the project falls through, a small premium 
will not compensate the architect who may be placed first 
in the competition. 
Lan | 
THe West Calder (Scotland) Carnegie library competition 
has resulted in the selection of the design sent in by Mr. 
W. Baillie, of 233, Hope Street, Glasgow. The plans show 
a pleasing design of square dressed rubble, with dressings 
of red polished sandstone, roofed with green Aberfoyle 
slates. In the centre, approached by several steps, is the 
entrance, which gives access to a wide staircase leading to 
à spacious centra! hall lighted from the roof. All the 
apartments open off this central hall, and each can be 
reached without passing through other apartments, thus 
securing privacy and quietness. On entering the hall there 
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are immediately in front the lending library and the gereral 
reading-room, to the right is the ladies’ reading-room, and 
to the left the boys’ reading-room Тһе lending library has 
accommodation for 11,400 volumes, besides a book store 
in the basement floor; and in the reading-rooms there 5 
accommodation for 44 men, 20 ladies. and 20 boys. The 
cost of the building, including fittings, boundary walls, etc., 
is estimated at 42.500. | 


THe Newark Infirmary extensions competition has resulted 
in Mr. Percy Gordon Smith awarding the 20 guineas pre- 
mium to Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Notünghan, who is to 
be retained as architect for the work, estimated at £ 8.500. 


THE Taunton Free Library Committee have decided to offer 


premiums of £30. £20. and Zio for plans for the pro 
posed free library, for which Mr. Carnegie has offered 


£,5.000. 


Premiums of £20 and £5 are offered by the Rugby Urban 
Council for the two best designs for laying-out Caldicott 
Park (01% acres). cost (excluding paths) not to exceed 2500. 
The selection of the designs is to be wholly in the discretion 
of the Council, who do not bind themselves necessarily to 
accept any of those submitted. Full particulars may be 
had from the Councils surveyor, and the last day for re 
ceiving designs is 17th March. 


AT the last meeting of the Hammersmith Borough Council 
the Public Libraries Committee reported that: " In. come 
pliance with the Council's reference, we have considered the 
arrangements to be made for the architectural. competition 
for the central library. and submit the following recommen- 
dations thereon: (a) that each competitor be paid a fee of 
25 guineas. provided he complies with the conditions of the 
competition to be hereafter arranged ; (b) that, provided the 
designs submitted conform to the requirements of the Council, 
the assessor's decision thereon be accepted; (с) that the com- 
petition be limited to six architects, and that the following be 
invited to compete: Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A.. of 
Clements House, Strand; Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
of 13. Hart Street, Bloomsbury; Mr. J. H. Richardson, 
M.S.A.. of 22. King Street, Hammersmith ; Mr. G. Sedger. 
of 26. Great James Street. W.C. ; Mr. Sidney В. J. Smith, 
F.R.LD.A.. of 15. York Buildings. Adelphi; and Mr. E. W. 
Wimperis, А.В.1.В.А., of 6, Vigo Street.” After discussion: 
the report was agreed to. 
ھچ‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


are few things to compare architecturally 
S. Michel—the rocky mount crowned 
with rugged buttressed walls, and dominated by the 
dainty spirelet of the church 1$ а familiar object 
to ail students of the picturesque, and seen over the 
varying aspects of sea and sky. it is а subject of end- 
less charm. Mount S. Michael, in Cornwall, its smal.er 
counterpart, compares not unfavourably with it, and from 
one or two po:nts of view may even be said to surpass its beauty 
of outline. ‘Lhe geological formation of the Cornish mount 
is identical with the French one. The latter, however, 
according to Mr. H. J. L. J. Masse, in his handbook,* is in 
danger of losing much or all of its charm, for it seems 
likely to become merely a curious fortified rock on the new 
coastline, while the mount itself is in danger, as the currents 
which used to circle round it of old are now stopped in 
their course by the connecting roadway, and spend their 
energy on the foundations. The architectural interest of 
the buildings on the Mont. 5. Michel is considerable, and 
considering the space at disposal in his book, Mr. Massé 
has made it clear and interesting. The peeps into the 
design of the church afforded by the photos make one 
long for more, especially such as the fine bit of the nave 
arcade facing р. 54. and the charming bit of traceried 
detail from the triforium of the choir facing p. 64. The 
beauty of the group of buildings on the Mont. is largely 
dependent on the fine block of the Merveille, which, as 
our author says, stands in all its simple splendour sub- 
stantially the same as it was when finished by Rudolph de 
Villedieu in 1228. The end gable, with its flanking pinnacle, 
as it towers up above the ramparts on ¿he N.E., is very fine 
in effect. The wonderful charm of the group, with the 
Merveille in the foreground. is well ‘Illustrated in the 
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engraving we give. The Mont. S. Michel is one of ihe 
most interesting of Messrs. Bells excellent series. 


ü 


THe “Studio” for February says that "in architecture it 
is England that lags behind the world." Well, the writer 
in the “Studio” says so. but that, fortunately, does not 
make it a fact. We should like to know where any reallv 
interesting and accomplished modern architecture is to be 
found except in England and amongst a limited few artists 
іп America. We sav interesting and accomplished. 


WE all more or less realise the trouble and terror of drain- 
age. Here we have the Poplar Borough Council protesting 
against the proposals of the Hertford Corporation to con- 
struct bacteria. beds to deal with Hertford sewage. and so, 
perhaps. foul the river Lea with the effluent. Apropos of 
this, we have an interesting letter by Mr. C. Tate in the 
Western Daily Press, protesting against the whole system 
of drainage. and especially against sewage farms. As he 
pertinently remarks, Nature demands that the waste from 
her productions shall go back again for reproduction in the 
generous economy of Nature. Instead of this, waste for many 
years has been so treated as to become a deadly enemy 
to mankind. Our rivers and streams, given us for health, 
beauty, and support, are rendered foul because they afford 
a ready means of disposing of foul refuse. Our system 
of buried culverts, sewers, ete., renders them ۵ 
for generating the most deadly gases which are carefully 
laid on by pipes to our houses! And now. even the sea 
coast is become impregnated with poison, so as to Gestroy 
a healthy supply of food in the form of shell-fish. Mr. Tate 
points out that the late Mr. Hawksley utterly condemned 
the present system of cleansing towns by drainage owing to 
its far-reaching effects of pollution. His own suggestions 
are to provide relavs of hermetically sealed tanks. of easy, 
portabie size, for the removal of household waste to depots 
for agricultural purposes. He rightly claims that cost must 
not be the first consideration. 


IT appears from the report of the Royal Commission that the 
foundations ef the Campanile of St. Mark's are not to Те 
credited for the fall. The report says:—It is not at all to 
be even thought that the causes of the fall of the Campanile 
had anything to do with the foundations, because. «ver and 
above many ether considerations. that exclude absclutely 
such a supposition. one sees in the trunk of the Сал 
panile that is still standing the luminous proof that the 
foundations have not in any way moved, and we may well 
repeat to-day that which architects and = specialists put on 
record in 1489. after a particular investigation—namely, that 
the foundations of the Campanile are so well laid, and so 
strong, that thev are able to sustain a very much greater 
weight. The causes then of the disaster must be scught for 
in the structure above. The ancient chronicles. and the 
mere modern writers have made it clear that the Campanile 
was liable to decay in parts. and also suffered many damages. 
and as many partial restorations, which, extending throughout 
nine centuries, were conducted according to the building 
ideas and usages cf each successive period. The most ancient 
part of the Campanile was built with lime, almost without à 
mixture Gf sand, and hence liable to disintegrate and pul 
verise; whilst the more modern part, that cf 1500, was buut 
of good lime. made of lime-shell, sand, and cement, and was 
most compact and hard, The uniting of these different 
kinds of masonry in one whole, made the compesition of the 
Campanile something akin to a mosaic of heterogeneous 
elements that do not well coalesce. Also the fifteenth century 
upper part cf the Campanile rested’ more on the internal walls 
of the Campanile than on the cuter. besides which the cuter 
walls, frequently damaged by lightning and rebuilt, rather 
weighed: upon than held up the inner ones. Thus the internal 
walls really bore all the weight. The patchwork nature of 
the Campanile and the heterogeneous character of its ccm- 
ponent parts, necessarily made its resisting power far from 
uniform. The power of resistance of the structure as 4 whole 
was very unequally distributed. Now, if anything happened 
to cause the disintegration of one part, the likelihood is that 
that would bring about the collapse of the whole. Now this 
is exately what tock place when the Campanile was cut acress 
horizontally for the removing and change of the line of stones 
that served to run the rain on te the roof of the “ logetta ” of 
Sansovino, an operation which would not have been follow 
by such fatal consequences if it had been performed on à 
mass of wall sound and hcmogeneous. 
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Mr. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., 
the consulting architect 
selected by the Corpora- 
tion, attended а special 
meeting of the Finance 
Committee at Bradford, on 
Wednesday week, and gave 
his general approval to the 
plans of Mr. Edwards, the 
city architect, for the ex- 
tension. of the town hail. 
Mr. Shaw suggested a num- 
ber of alterations, and 
urged the advisability of in- 
creasing the height of the 
ncw annexe to five storeys 
(instead of four) with a 
corresponding alteration to 
the existing building. The 
total cost of the scheme 
wil be between £80,000 
and £100,000. 


As the County Council have 
21 housing schemes on 


“ee 


the way, at a cost of (ехе Uu EM 


42.500.000, it was sug- 
gested they should pause 
before going on with the 
Brixton Hill scheme. But the site near the Avenue is to 
be acquired at a cost of £7.500. 


Moxt S. MICH"L, FROM TRE N.E.] 


ALDERMAN Dr. CROSBY presided on Tuesday at a wardmote | 
of the electors of the Langbourn Ward. which was convened | 


to protest against the provisions of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill. He said that, while every one within the 
City was anxious to reduce the loss of life by fire, the pro- 
posals of the London County Council were of so arbitrary and 
confiscatory a character that they must be opposed, especially 
as most of the clauses contained in the Bill were most waste- 
ful and unnecessary. Mr. W. J. M. Burton followed with a 
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resolution to the effect that the Bill. so far as it related to | 


buildings occupied by persons whose businesses were cf a 
non-hazardous character, were impracticable, oppressive. and 
uncalled for. Sir Owen Roberts having seconded the motion, 
Mr. J. J. Runtz, C.C., spoke in support of it, and in doing so 
remarked that if the London County Council, through its fire 
brigade. had done its duty there would have been fewer lives 
lost in the Queen Victoria Street fire and, consequentlv, no 


t 
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need for the present piece of panic legislation. The motion 


, was carried unanimously. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy was opered 
to the public on Saturday. Mr. James Guthrie, the presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Guthrie were among those present, as also 
Lady Reid, wife of the ex-president. In the evening. in 
honour of the opening of the exhibition, the Scottish Arts 
Club gave in their rooms, Rutland Square. a reception, 
which was attended by over 200 ladies and gentlemen. 


AFTER a lapse of twelve years, during which it has been 
in abeyance, the annual dinner of the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture was re- 
vived this year, being held on Friday last in the Academy 
Rooms, Edinburgh. Mr. James Guthrie, the new president, 
was in the chair. The toast of “The Academy” was pro- 
posed by Lord Kinnear, who spoke of the traditions of 
Scottish art, saying he hoped they would be maintained in 
the future even more gloriously than they had been in the 
past, in colours as glowing as those of the great painters 
of old. In reply, Mr. Guthrie said that nationality was one 
thing and art another, but it was the' province of the 
Academy to deal with both. They had two great functions 
—education and exhibition. The Government had the 
former question at present under their consideration, and 
he would say nothing of it; but on the other point it was 
their function to deal with the growth of art in Scotland, 
and it was their purpose so to deal with it that it might 
come to fruition as soon as possible. 


THE L.C.C. Improvements Committee will shortly submit for 
approval a recommendation in favour of the immediate widen- 
ing of Hampstead Road at its southern end where it joins 
with Tottenham Court Road. This improvement is autho- 
rised by Parliament, and has already been five times sanc- 
tioned by the Council ; but it has been allowed to lapse owing 
to the refusal of the local authorities to permit a tramway to 
run down Tottenham Court Road. The committee feel that 
the Council would not be justified in delaying the improve- 
ment, as the narrowness of the existing road is the cause of 
frequent accidents, and any postponement of the work must 
be attended by material increase in the cost. Moreover, they 
consider that when the road has been widened the Council 
would have removed all possible ground of objection to the 
tramway. The gross cost of the improvement is estimated at 
2,245.000, of which £240.000 represents the cost of acquir- 
ing property. ‘The St. Pancras Borough Council will contri- 
bute one-eighth of the net cust. It is estimated that the net 
cost to the Council will be about 4,198,000, which represents 
an annual charge on the rates of £9,800 for interest on and 
the repayment of debt, and is equivalent to a rate of .059d. 
in the pound for the first year after the improvement. 


Tue І.С.С. Finance Committee report that it has been found 


that the powers conferred on the Council for the present 
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financial year by the Money Act of 1902 will be insufficient 
and wil] require to be enlarged as follows :—£ 5,000 for the 
Clare Market scheme, £500 for the Battersea Bridge dwell- 
ings, 61,500 fur the Tower Bridge southern approach, 
‚1,000 for the Old Street and Goswell Road widening, 
£,5;000 for re-housing persons displaced by the Southampton 
Row improvement, £90,000 for the Kensington High Street 
improvement, £8,000 for Brickfield, Limehouse, and £5,000 
for Newington recreation ground—or a total of £116,000. It 
is intended to apply to the Treasury for an extension of 
borrowing powers to this amount. 


> 


WirH regard to the Wellington Monument in St. Paul's, Mr. 
Alf. Gilbert, R.A., hopes there is no living artist who would 
dare to tamper, for any consideration, with the work of his 
fellow and master. Mr. Gamble writes that now everyone is 
aware that Stevens prepared a model in plaster of a horse 
and its rider as the chief feature and finial of the memorial. 
At the time of his death it was all ready for the foundry, and 
has since been kept in the crypt of St. Paul's. He thinks it 
would be an everlasting disgrace to even touch this by way 
of correction, as the man is’not living who is endowed with 
the profound knowledge and transcendant power comparable 
to the author of the Wellington Monument, nor has one ever 
lived since Michael Angelo and Raphael. 


A MEETING of the Associate section of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association was held last week (Mr. J. Douglas Trail 
occupying the chair), at which Mr. J. A. Arnott gave some 
“ Notes on the Treatment of Corner Sites" In arranging the 
plan, he said. a considerable amount of trouble was sometimes 
experienced in obtaining a sufficient amount of light to a 
number of rooms, etc., and also in giving pleasing shapes to 
many apartments. The difficulties associated with the eleva- 
tion were due partly to the necessity for a truncation of the 
angle, and partly to the opportunity offered for introducing 
a prominent feature in the design. One difficulty was to treat 
the angle so that the lack of basement to the design might 
not be too apparent—this might be done by abstaining from 
giving to the corner a pronounced vertical appearance. The 
horizontal mouldings would be continued round the corner. 


Ат Tuesday's meeting of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland, Mr. K. Parry, M.A., read a paper on “ Fire-proof 
Floors,” Mr. F. G. Hicks presiding. The lecturer, in the 
course of his address, dealt with the different kinds of fire- 
proof floors, and defined the distinguishing characteristics 
of what were called fire-proof floors, and the more com- 
plete and more costly fire-resisting floors. He detailed 
various tests, and gave valuable information as to the real 
merits of the materials in use, or which inventors attempted 
to bring into use, to secure resistance and stability in the 
case of a conflagration. “ Architects," he said, “should 
appreciate the benefits conferred upon them by these 
practical experiments. In designing the floors, one of the 
most important things to be determined was the scantlings 
and the placing of tbe girders. To have the floor fire-proof 
the girders should be completely encased in fire-resisting 
. material." | 


AT last week's meeting of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects (Mr. Mould presiding), Mr. E. Percy Hinde, of Liver- 
pool, read a paper on “Some elementary school buildings." 
Much. he remarked, was to be said in favour of the one-storey 
building if the site would permit of its adoption, In the 
future the average cost of buildings, he thought, would be 
greater than hitherto. 


THE subject for the Manchester Society of Architects’ last 
monthly competition for students was a “Sundial.” The 
prize was awarded to Mr. C. H. Potter. and a special prize 
to Mr. Е. Osler. Messrs. A. Maclaren, Frank Dyer, К. J. 
Vernon, Q. M. Bluhm, and Norman Taylor were awarded 
honourable mention. 


A MOST enjoyable evening was spent on Wednesday at the 
T Square Club ladies’ concert. which was held in the Covent 
Garden Theatre, the orchestral part of the programme being 
rendered by Н.М. Scots Guards. The concert was very 
well attended, and amongst those present were Mrs. Aston 
Webb, Messrs. E. W. Mountford. S, В, J. Smith, F. W. 
Pomeroy, Mr. Aldwinckle, sen.. etc., etc. The hon. Seere- 
tary (Mr. Т. W. Aldwinckle) was unfortunately absent 
through illness. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
DRAWN BY FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 


Bolsover Castle is a most delightful and interesting subject 
for the architect, and one continually wonders. in looking 
at such portions as the elevation to the Court, which we 
publish to-dav, what would have happened to architecture 
in England if the tradition in architecture at this point of 
development had not been broken off. We should hardly 
have been floundering about as we have done during the 
last fifty years. one thinks! Mr. Gregory's drawings, which 
we are now publishing. form an almost complete mono- 
graph on this very interesting building. 
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BOLSOVER CASTLE. 


By FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 


pes town and castle of Bolsover are situated 614 miles east 

of Chesterfield, on a site well adapted by nature for the 
purposes of defence. "The castle stands on an eminence of 
yellow limestone, which commands the great Scarsdale valley. 
Some writers suppose that Bolsover was a fortified-place from 
very early times. Indeed Belisoure was a place of some im- 
portance in the Saxon kingdom of Mercia, but whatever forti- 
fications may have existed at this period, we have no mention 
in the Doomsday Survey of any castle on this spot. So even 
the Norman castle cannot be claimed as having been erected 
immediately after the conquest. 

On the north, to the south-east side of the town, are the 
remains of the trenches and earthworks. It is conjectured 
that these were thrown up prior to the Norman conquest. but 
as to their origin and date we have no reliable evidence. Since 
this period Bolsover has undoubtedly been a place of defence 
of considerable importance. At the time of the conquest the 
lordship of Bolsover was conferred by William I. on his half- 
brother, William Peverel, who is supposed to have built the 
Norman castle. We have no records of the exact date, but 
the most probable conjecture is, that it was erected during 
the first generation after the conquest, and certainly before 
the death of Stephen, for, according to report, William 
Peverel, son of the Conqueror's kinsman, poisoned Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, during the latter part of that monarch’s reign, 
and for this outrage the castle was forfeited to the Crown at 
the commencement of the reign of Henry II. It remained 
the property of the Crown for a considerable time. But to 
leave the history of its successive possessors, and to come at 
once to that which more directly affects the interest of the 
present buildings, it is recorded that on the 20th May, 1553» 
the castle was granted by Edward VI. to George Talbot, Knt., 
Lord Talbot. ° l 

George Talbot, who was afterwards the sixth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was the fourth husband of Elizabeth Hardwick, 
more generally known as Bess of Hardwick. She contrived 
and arranged a double union, combining the influence and 
wealth of two great families. Mary Cavendish, one of her 
daughters, by her second husband, Sir William Cavendish, 
married her step-brother, Gilbert Talbot, afterwards the 
seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, and Grace Talbot, the Earl’s 
youngest daughter, married her step-brother. Henry Caven- 
dish, the eldest son of Elizabeth. 

It is conjectured tbat the renowned Bess of Hardwick (of 
whom it was predicted by a fortune-teller that she should live 
as long as she continued building), was the builder of the 
early or castellated part; and it was while she was engaged in 
this undertaking at. Bolsover that this prophecy was fulfilled, 
by reason of a hard frost coming on which suspended the work. 
But this acccunt is not established bv the facts which have 
hitherto been brought to light. 

In the year 1608 a lease of the manor was granted for 1.009 
years by Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, tc. his brother- 
in-law and step-brother, Sir Charles Cavendish. Гог an annual 
rent of £10; and five years later (August. 1613), by reason of 
a certain remuneration. the Earl sold the manor to Sir Charles. 
There is no doubt that Bolsover Castle at this period, along 
with many other such buildings, had been greatly neglected, 
and had become very dilapidated, so that immediately sir 
Charles took possession he commenced to rebuild the castel- 
lated porticn at the north-west end. The fact that Sir Charles 
was the first to undertake the rebuilding of the castle is ۳ 
ported by the Rev. Samuel Pegge (1785), who quotes the 
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following MS.-note from an almanack, and then belonging: to 
John Carter of Bolsover :— On: March 30th, 1613, founda- 
tions of the newe house at Bolsover begunne to be layde.” 
This portion is generally supposed to be built on the founda- 
tions of the Norman keep, and although not a vestige remains 
of the Norman structure, yet, by all appearance, the planning 
was greatly influenced by the earlier arrangement. The 
exterior of this portion is plain, and with the exception of the 
outcome of the unusual type of plan, its elevated position, and 
one or two embellishments, needs no particular mention. 
However, it is not so with the interior, which is of the greatest 
interest, and herein we find the influence of the earlier build- 
ing over the later in the vaulted treatment to the basement and 
ground floors. That in the pillar parlour, the hall, and porch 
is particularly unique, and is constructed with stone, the ribs 
being moulded in keeping with the style, which spring from 
columns (with richly moulded and carved caps) and corbels. 
The enriched bosses at the intersections are good specimens 
of work of this date. "The ceiling in the star chamber on the 
first floor is executed in plaster, with nchly moulded ribs, the 
spaces being filled with an arabesque ornament, and stars 
formed in lead and gilt. The ground is blue, the mouldings 
and ornaments white and gilt. 

Most of the walls of the rooms are wholly or partially 
covered with oak panelling. "The richest and most interesting 
specimens are those in the pillar parlour and star chamber, 
which are well worthy of study (see details). But the prin- 
cipal features of the interior are the mantel-pieces, and, with- 
out doubt, for number, variety, and quality, would compare 
with those of any other building in this country of a similar 
period. They are very rich and appropriate, being con- 
structed of stone and marble (see details of pillar parlour 
and star chamber), and are generally surrounded with a 
moulded stone framework, with sufficient projection to form 
a finish for the oak panelling. 

The whole of the building is in a good state of preservation, 
if we may except the settlement on the north-west side, which 
is further weakened by the absence of the mullions and tran- 
somes to the windows in the pillar parlour. It is to be 
regretted that the oak panelling has been removed from several 
of the upper rooms. | 

It would seem that this part was finished about the year 
1616, although some of the coats of arms and crests in the 
various rooms are of a later date. But it is most probable 
that these details were executed at a later period than that of 
the completion of the actual building, for at the top of the 
mantelpiece in the hall is carved the date, “ Ano, 1616.” The 
mantelpieces no doubt would be among the last of the details 
to be finished, and it is reasonable to suppose that this date 
on the hall mantel would be about the time of the actual 
completion of the building. 

The Bailey wall, which encloses the court to the east of the 
castle, is apparently a restoration of the Norman fortification, 
for the details of the vaulting and fireplaces of the several 
rooms which are therein formed are in date certainly contem- 
porary with the restoration of the castle. This wall was 
originally surmounted by a battlement, portions of which 
remain at the entrance from the staircase of the castle, and 
near the archway connecting the wall with the gallery. 

Near the pump house are some remains of an earlier founda- 
tion to the wall which forms the north-east side to the outer 
court. In the centre of the Bailey court is the fountain; it 


stands in an octagonal reservoir nearly 6 feet below the. 


ground. In each face of the wall forming the reservoir is an 
arched semi-circular niche; in these were formerly busts of 
Roman Emperors. Іп each of the angles is a circular pedestal 
on which stood figures resembling griffins and satyrs (Glover's 
History of Derbyshire). It is to be regretted that all these 
crnaments are now missing. The parapet to this reservoir 
is à curious mixture of design and detail. The fountain con- 
sits of a rusticated square base, with circular piers projecting 
from the angles, the upper parts of which are destroved. 
Over this is a cistern, which receives the water from the masks 
on the sides of the centre pedestal. The exterior cf this 
cistern is carved, and in the centre of one of the faces is the 
Cavendish crest. over which is a Marquis's coronet. The 
whole is surmounted with a statue of Venus executed in 
alabaster. The castellated portion of the castle, with the 
lodges, Bailey hall, and courts, completed the first house, and 
seems to have satisfied the modest requirements of Sir Charles, 
but he did not live long after its completion to enjoy the result 
of his outlay, for he died in the following year, 4th April, 1617, 
and was buried in Bolsover Church, where there is a very rich 
monument to his memory. 
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'This small house was not in accordance with the ideas of 
magnificence of Sir Charles's son, Sir William Cavendish, who 
was a distinguished supporter of the Royal causa His losses 
incurred in its defence were enormous. He was Captain» 
General of the northern and eastern counties for Charles I., 
and after the fatal battle of Marston Moor was an exile for 
16 years. His estates were confiscated by the Parliament, 
and he had to depend on the generosity of his friends. Yet 
his devoted wife (Margaret Lucas), who wrote a charming life 
of this eminent man, declares that she had heard him say 
“that he would most willingly, upon all occasions, sacrifice 
his life and posterity for his Majesty." 

For his loyalty and sacrifices he was rewarded at different 
times with many illustrious titles He was created Baron 
Cavendish of Bolsover,’ Ogle, Bothal, and Hepple, Viscount 
Mansfield, Earl of Ogle, and Earl, Marquess, and Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Before the war he entertained his Majesty three times at 
Bolsover Castle, with great magnificence. The second recep- 
tion was on the 3oth July, 1634, and was the finest of these 
ceremonies. Both the King and Queen and their Court 
honoured it with their presence, and all the gentry from the 
country were invited to attend on their Majesties The 
masque performed was entitled “ Love’s Welcome," and was 
prepared by Ben Jonson. In the dialogues which formed 
part of the entertainment after the banquet, Ben Jonson gives 
expression to his malice against Inigo Jones, the architect, 
whom he presents to his audience under the name of Colonel 
Vitruvius. Sir William commenced the range of buildings 
along the terrace about the year 1629. This portion, which 
iS now in ruins, has produced many speculative theories. 
Some of the earlier writers (among whom is the Rev. Samuel 
Pegge) supposed these buildings to have been erected at a date 
succeeding the Restoration, but this theory is dispelled by the 
date stones, which were evidentiy overlooked, for there are a 
number on the gabled portion at the north-west end, which is 
the early. part of the terrace buildings, bearing the dates with 
various initials, 1629-1630. Some writers aver that this range 
of buildings was never completed, but there seems no doubt 
that it was completed and occupied. Bassano, who wrote in 
1710, assists us in deciding this point, for in his Church notes 
he mentions the state apartments as being furnished, and gives 
an account of the pictures in the various rooms. It seems 
equally certain that it must have been completed before the 


Civil Wars—in fact, before the year 1634. When the Marquis 


sumptuously entertained both the King and Queen with their 
Court, it would have been practically impossible to have done 
so in the little house erected by his father, Sir Charles. This 
is confirmed by the words and date (Cavendo, Ao. Dmi. 1633, 
Tvtvs) carved over the doorway in the upper part of this 
building, which opens over an archway connecting it with the 
Bailey wall. This arch is apparently of an earlier date than 
the rest, and is probably a portion of an outer wall which took 
a direction along the terrace. 

This building is entered from the outer court by a rich 
doorway, flanked with Corinthian columns. now fast falling 
to decay (see detail). The chief feature of this part is the 
gallery, which is 213 ft. 412 in. long and 22 ft. 6 in. wide. 
It overlooks the terrace. from which it is entered by a double 
flight of steps. now having no balustrade. "The exterior over- 
looking the terrace is ornamented with a peculiar variety of 
rusticated half column on corbels, and having an ionic-like 
scroll at the cap, and the whole is of a ponderous character, 
which also applies to the cornice moulds to the windows and 
doorway. This building also contained a number of sub- 
sidiary apartments, some of which were connected with the 
gallery (see plan). With the exception of the gabled part the 
whole was crowned with a battlemented parapet. It is now 
a roofless mass of ruins, not a vestige remaining of any internal 
decoration. No doubt the walls of most of the rooms were 
wainscotted with oak, as evidenced by the plugs and holes. 
There are one or two doorways with stone jambs and cornices 
and a few «(спе mantels of simple design, these being con- 
structed with the walls; but the mantels to all the principal 
rooms have now gone. | 

We have no authentic evidence concerning the date of the 
building forming the south-east side of the outer court, of 
which the riding house is the chief feature If it was not 
built before the Civil Wars, it was probably built immediately 
after the Restoration for the Duke's favourite pastime of 
horsemanship, which occupied much of his later days. Тһе 
Duchess, in her life of her illustrious husband, says, “ he in 
part repaired the manor houses, Welbeck and Bolsover, to 
which latter he made some additional building." meaning 
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either the building in question or the part connecting it with 
the gabled portion of the gallery buildings. Тһе stables and 
riding house are in a fair state of preservation, but the portion 
south-west of the latter is now in ruins. The part over the 
stables is used as a residence for the caretaker. One of these 
. rooms has an interesting plaster cornice, and by all appear- 
ance was a viewing room, overlooking the riding house through 
three openings, now built up (see section Riding House). The 
roof over the riding house is oak covered with tiles, the tie 
beams in some cases ate badly decayed, and have been 
strengthened with new beams. It had originally a flat ceiling, 
and all that remains of this are a few oak ceiling joists. 

The riding house is now used as a drill room, and has been 
fitted up by the present Duke of Portland as a gymnasium for 
the Boys Brigade. It is also used occasionally for amateur 
theatricals, and has a stage erected at the north-east end. 

The chief features of the exterior of this building are the 
two large rusticated doorways with broken pediments, and the 
series of curved pedimental gables; and although none of 
the details are particularly rich, they are of a very pleasant 
character. 

The gallery and riding house are built of magnesian lime- 
stone, quarried from Bolsover Moor. ‘The dressings, etc., to 
. the riding house and part of gallery on court side are of a 
fine grained sandstone, and are in a bad state of decomposi- 
tion. The mouldings, etc., in some instances are entirely 
effaced. "Those on the portion of the gallery overlooking the 
terrace are of Bolsover Moor stone. and are in excellent con- 
dition. A curious feature of the gallery and riding house 
wings is, that many of the putlog holes have not been filled 
in, and some which have on the gabled portion of the gallery 
have not been dressed off, but project beyond the wall 
surface. 

Huntingdon Smithson, an architect of Bolsover, is supposed 
to have prepared the designs for the castle. We learn from 
Horace Walpole (Earl of Orford) that many of Smithson's 
drawings were purchased by Lord Byron from his descendants, 
who were living at Bolsover. And Mr. Pegge mentions 
several of his drawings of the castle which were purchased 
at Lord Byron's sale by the Rev. D'Ewes Coke. of Broke Hill, 
in 1778 or 1779. Smithson died in the year 1648 at Bolsover, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church. where there was 
a stone bearing an inscription to his memory. This stone 
has now disappeared; it was damaged in the fire which 
happened on 24th January, 1897... 

‚ After the Civil Wars and the downfall cf the monarchy. the 
Marquis retreated to the Continent. He landed at Ham- 
borough 8th July. 1644, and returned to England 28th May, 
1660. Most of this period of exile he spent at Antwerp in 
literary work and the practice of horsemanship. After the 
Restoration he returned to Bolsover, and was created Duke 
of Newcastle. He found his estates very dilapidated. The 
Duchess says, “ His two houses, Welbeck and Belsover, he 
found much cut of repair, and the latter half pulled down; 
no furniture or any necessary goods were left in them, but 
some few hangings and pictures He spent the remainder 
of his days in the work of restoration, and with his favourite 
pastime of horsemanship and swordsmanship. He died 25th 
December, 1676, aged 84, and was buriel in Westminster 
Abbey. ИЕ. 

Henry Cavendish, the second Duke of Newcastle, spent 
some of his time at Bolsover, but he was the last cf the noble 
owners to reside there. Не died 26th July, 1691, асе] 60 
years, and. was buried in Bolsover Church. 

The terrace buildings were unroofed by the Countess of 
Oxford (granddaughter cf the second Duke of Newcastle), 
who was then in possession, about the year 1740. The 
material resulting from this vandalism was taken and used at 
Welbeck Abbev. 

The castle eventually came into the possession of the Por:- 
land family through Margaret Cavendish Harley. daughter of 
the Countess of Oxford, and wife of William Bentinck, second 
Duke of Portland. 

The early part is still in a habitable condition. The last 
tenant was Mrs. Hamilton Gray, who resided there as late as 
November, 1882. Since this time it has been virtually open 
to the public. and now remains an interesting. and unique 
monument of a bvgone age. 


THE proposal to construct a bridge across Walrey Channel, 
at a cost of £124,000, has been rejected by the General 
Purposes Committee, but the question has been referreg 
back for further consideration. > 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. . 

A MEETING of the above Society was held yesterday 
week, when amongst those present were Messrs. T. 

Winder, who (in the absence of the president through ill- 
ness) presided, J. Smith, E. M. Gibbs, H. L. Paterson, 
C. Е. Innocent, М. J. Hale, A. E. Turnell, T. Swaffield 
Brown, T. H. Waterhouse, J.P., C. M. Hadfield, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, W. C. Fenton (hon. secretary), J. R. Wig- 
full, A. H. Holland, J. R. Hall, Horace Wilson, and many 
others. | 

Mr. Gill Parker, curator of the Ruskin Museum, gave a 
lecture on “ Architectural Examples of North France and 
Italy, as shown by drawings in the Ruskin Museum.” The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, which had been 
specially prepared. The author explained that the many 
drawings in the museum were executed by Mr. Ruskin and 
the band of artists who worked under his direction on the 
Continent, for the purpose of illustrating the fine work of 
the mediaeval architects, sculptors, and masons. Mr. 
Ruskin 40 years ago saw the immediate necessity of these 
records being made, for in many instances decay and care- 
less restoration were working sad havoc with that original 
work, which must have been always of the greatest import 
to anyone seriously interested in the arts of architecture and 
sculpture. Most of the drawings illustrated passages from 
Ruskin's writings, and not only appealed particularly to his 
students, but also to all who were familiar with his principal 
works on architecture— The Stones of Vertice,” and “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.” Amongst the series of illus- 
trations given were representations of cathedrals and other 
edifices in several of the old towns in the north of France, 
where fine examples of the Gothic of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries had been fairly well preserved up to the 
time of the drawings being made, including Rouen, Chartres, 
Amiens, Auxerre, Abbeville, and Laon. There were also 
thrown on the screen picturesque drawings of scenery 
associated with these places, and in Switzerland quaint build- 
ings at Sierre and Brieg, in the Vallais. At Bergamo, over 
the frontier, the Church of St. Maria Maggiore was an 
interesting example of the Lombard-Romanesque, possessing 
a curious admixture of Veronese, Venetian, and Pısan 
characteristics. Attention was then directed to other cities 
in the north of Italy, where Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and later styles of architecture might be studied. At Venice, 
St. Marks Cathedral and an old Byzantine ruin were first 
considered. then the Ducal Palace and some of the Renais- 
sance palaces on the Grand Canal. Lucca afforded an 
example of the Tuscan style іп из Dicomo with arcaded 
facade, richly carved columns and wall veil decoration, as 
did also the Church of St. Nicholas at Pisa, whilst the 
beautiful drawing by Ruskin of the Spina Chapel in the 
same locality exemplified the elegant Gothic of North Italy. 
Florence was the last city dealt with, from whose magnifi- 
cent structures fine drawings had been made. The Dicomo 
of Arnolfo del Cambio, with its great cupola by Brunollosehi, 
and Giottos Campanile, claimed a large share of attention, 
being followed by illustrations of the Baptistery of earher 
Tuscan Romanesque, remarkable as being one of the finest 
specimens of that style, and also possessing the wonderful 
bronze doors by Pisano and Ghiberti, veritable triumphs of 
the sculptors art. The doors were shown with some 
the panels and bronze decorative work of the jambs and 
lintels in detail, affording examples in design and execution 
which might well be pondered over by present-day workers. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Parker stated that и 
must be admitted that Ruskin and his artists had un- 
doubtedly shown us in this fine collection of works that 
architectural drawings could be made which were not only 
accurate and in some instances included detail carried out 
to the most delicate minutize, from which facts could be 
g.eaned concerning the buildings, but which were also 
artistically considered fire art productions. They were pr?- 
cise, rot generalised, yet artistic in the highest sense 0 
the word. and had a beauty and charm entirely their own. 

А discussion on the question of architectural education in 
Sheffield terminated the evening's proceedings. 
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Tue death is announced, from Bombay, of Mr. J. Mervyn 
Wrench, M.LC.E., chief engineer of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway; also of Mr. Alfred Sillicks, president 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who died on 
Saturday at Peckham in his 59th year. 
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CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES ARCHI- 
TECTS' SOCIETY. 


۱ R. C. H. PRIESTLEY, M.I.C.E., chief engineer of the 

Cardiff Corporation Water Works, on the sth inst. read 
a paper before the above society, describing the water 
supply of Cardiff. Mr. David Morgan presided. Mr. 
Priestley, in the course of his remarks, said :—So far as the 
water works were concerned, a large area outside the muni- 
cipal boundary had the advantage of the supply primarily 
intended for the borough, and some of the districts paid less 
for the privilege than ratepayers im the town itself. He 
sketched the conditions of the water supply, or rather the 
want of it, existing in Cardiff 50 years ago, when the popula- 
tion numbered between 17,000 and 20,000. In those days 
water for washing, cleaning, and ordinary domestic purposes 
was obtained from the Canal, the river Taff, or from a few 
pumps in different parts of the town, some of which were fed 
from the Canal and others by means of wells sunk through 
the gravel and marl strata upon which the upper part of the 
town is situate. The supply, however, was insufficient and 
uncertain, obtained at considerable inconvenience, and the 
quality generally much deteriorated by the filtrations through 
an ill-drained soil. An inquiry was held into the question in 
1850 before Mr. Thomas Webster Rammell, and Mr. 
Priestley quoted freely from the evidence then given showing 
the insanitary condition of the wells and the inadequate 
nature of the supply. In 1850 a private company was formed 
for water supply purposes, and it was this company that con- 
structed the works at Ely and the reservoirs at Penhill, Lis- 
vane, and Сорап. In July, 1878, the Cardiff Corporation 
bought out the old company for £300,000, representing 25 
years’ purchase of the company’s net annual revenue. The 
present Taff Fawr. or Brecon Beacons scheme was suggested 
by Mr. J. А. B. Williams, M.I.C.E., in 1881. А proposal of 
such magnitude, said Mr. Priestley, which included the con- 
struction of large storage reservoirs situate 30 miles away 
from Cardiff, with the necessary trunk mains and other works 
en route raised great discussion in the Council chamber and 
in the town, but the Corporation finally adopted the recom- 
mendations of Mr. J. A. B. Williams, their engineer, in May, 
1883. The Llanishen reservoir, which formed part of the 
scheme, was thereupon commenced in the spring of 1884 and 
сотту еей in the autumn of 1886, and іп 1884 an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained for impounding the waters of the Taff 
Fawr in Breconshire. The author then, with the aid of plans 
and diagrams. gave a description of the No. 1 and No. 2 
reservoirs at Taff Fawr, and the aqueduct or conduit connect- 
ing the storage reservoirs, passing down the valley of the 
Taff through Merthvr Tydfil and Pontypridd to Lisvane and 
L'anishen. a total distance of 32 miles. When the growth 
of the town is such as to call for a further supply, the Cor- 
poration have Parliamentary powers to construct another 
reservoir in the Taff Fawr valley, No. 3 of the senes. the 
land for which had already been purchased. This will be 
the largest of the three, with a capacity up to goo million 
gallons; aud the town supply will thereby be increased by 
about three million gallons per day. Mr. Priestley described 
the scheme he had recently prepared for utilising water from 


` the river Ely for street watering and other sanitary purposes, 


the idea being to pump the water from the Ely into the Pen- 
hill service reservoir. whence it will gravitate through the 
new mains to be laid throughout ı..e town. А short discus- 
sion followed. and Mr. Priestley was heartily thanked for his 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC: URAL 
SOCIETY. 


ГАНЕ annual dinner of the above Society was held yester- 
| day week at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. The President 
(Mr. Butler Wilson) was the chairman, and was supported 
by Mr. John Belcher (Vice-President of the R.1.B.A.), Dr. 
Bodington (Principal of the Yorkshire College), Mr. R. H. 
Barran. M.P., Mr. W. J. Locke (Secretary, R.I.B.A.). Mr. 
Arthur Willey. Mr. H. Milling (Mayor of Harrogate), Mr. 
H. Perkin, Mr. Carby Hall, Mr. Scott (Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society), Mr. H. Beckwith, Mr. S. 
E. Smith, Mr. F. W. Bedford, Mr. Beevers, Mr. A. E. 
Kirk, Mr. C. B. Howdill, Mr. F. G. Bowman, Mr. H. S. 
Chorley (hon. Secretary), ete. | „ 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects” was pro- 
posed by Dr, Bodington, who said that of all the arts surely 


architecture was the most universal and the most national— 
the most universal because, though music might disappear, 
and painting might pass away, so long as men required 
houses to live in and buildings for public purposes, archi: 
tecture must flourish. Moreover, of all the arts architecture 
most accurately expressed public sentiment, and most ex- 
pressed the ideals of the national feeling of the day. If 
the literature of Greece of the middle ages, of Egypt, or 
of India had totally disappeared, they could still have 
learned much of the national characteristics and the national 
ideals of these periods from the architectural monuments 
which they had left. When national life was simple, archi- 
tecture was simple. To-day we lived in an age of confused 
ideals; we scarcely knew whether we were Hebraic or Greek 
in our sympathies; we tried to combine the devotion of the 
middle ages with the scepticism of the Renaissance, and 
the result was that our architecture, while it was learned, 
while it was careful, while it was often inspired by genius, 
reflected the incoherence and want of simplicity of the 
national life. 

Mr. John Belcher, replying to the toast, said that the 
institute might be said to be the representative body of 
British architects throughout the Empire. The more 
thoroughly architects co-operated with the institute in main- 
taining the status and integrity of the profession, the more 
effectually would its status be safeguarded and their be- 
loved art advanced. There were, he continued, other things 
which conduced to health besides a proper system of drain- 
age, and he thought the authorities should not only take 
precautions against contamination through the senses of 
smell, taste, and feeling, but they should also be careful 
that nothing should be received through the eye or ear 
which was corrupt, coarse, or vicious. That which was 
repulsive must affect the mind, and the mind reflected upon 
the body. “Leeds,” continued Mr. Belcher, “ possesses 
many admirable buildings, which may be said to be healthy, 
in all respects, but I am sorry to say that, like other cities, 
there are a great many buildings that cannot be so described. 
I cannot say that I would suggest that this question of 
aspect and design of buildings should be considered by 
the Sanitary Department, but it is very important from 
the point of view of health, and there is much to be said 
in favour of a Minister of the Fine Arts, under whom some 
general supervision might Le wisely exercised over all that 
is to be presented to the public eye." In the meantime 
we must, as architects, remember our responsibilites. We 
must protect and lead the public taste, and we must resist 
as strongly as possible such insidious, enervating, and un- 
wholesome forms as are affected by what are known abroad 
as "les nouveaux, and we must endeavour to encourage 
pure, simple, and manly methods which belong to a healthy 
British tradition. 

Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., said that many of Mr. 
Belcher's colleagues of the Royal Academy must envy the 
position of a man who worked in the methods and with the 
substances that architects dealt with. Water-colour pairters 
knew that in 150 years at the outside their colours would 
begin to fade. Those who dealt with the more durable 
pigments of oil realised that within a limited number of 
centuries at any rate their works must to some extent fade 
also. But there was in architecture an art and a science 
which lasted almost as long as the solid fabric of the earth 
itself. Architects, looking around Leeds, would be inclined 
to say that the city had buildings of great utility, great 
size, erected possibly at great expense, useful and suitable 
buildings, but buildings that were not architecture. "In a 
city like Leeds,” Mr. Barran continued, “ questions of utility 
must take the first place, and it is therefore a very difficult 
thing for an architect to erect any building which can 
correctly be described as belonging to a high class of archi- 
tecture, or to claim any amount of beauty. We have in 
Leeds, however, a growing number of buildings which have 
some claim to art. I often think that in these smoke- 
begrimed cities if we could pay rather less attention to tha 
ornamentation of our buildings and more attention to their 
proportions we should achieve more architectural success 
than we do at the present time." In conclusion, Mr. Barran 
spoke of the influence of the Houses of Parliament upon 
architecture, and said that he hoped whatever party might 
in the future be in power, the Government would keep in 
view that we required not only a successful and prosperous 
nation, but that we need a cultivated nation. 

The President said they had instituted a system of educa- 
tion for the associates of their Society, and they had ventured 
to name it a School of Architecture, Although at present 
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it might exist only in name, they hoped in the near future 
to make it a reality He regretted that the old Universities, 
such as Oxford, which owed so much to architecture, 
offered no rewards to the architectural student, but he hoped 
tke time was not far distant when a degree of architecture 
would be offered by those ancient seats of learning. In 
the meantime it had been left to the newer Universities, 
such as the Victoria University, to take the first step, and 
he hoped before long that at the Yorkshire College they 


would have a chair of architecture. . 


Mr. W. J. Locke referred to Mr. Frampton's design for 
the laying out of Victoria Square, Leeds, as “broad and 
* When one has an artist so broad and sensi- 
tive as Mr. Frampton," said Mr. Locke, "it is well to put 
one's self absolutely in his hands, and rely absolutely upon 


delightful." 


the dictates of his genius." 
| тес 
EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
AKCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Ат a meeting of the above Society on the 13th inst., the 
Committee stated that they had heard that it was con- 


templated to restore the west front of the Cathedral, the 


west window being first taken in hand, to which their presi- 
dent (the Hon. Mark Rolle) had so generously given 4500. 


The” present unsatisfactory glass was to be removed to tha 
Chapter House and a new glass, it was hoped, put in as 


a memorial to the late Archbishop. They could feel sure 
that the Dean and Chapter would do alk in their power 
to prevent any of the old stone being removed or touched 
unless absolutely necessary, and would humbly suggest that 
the figures of the screen be allowed to remain without 


restoration, there being nothing to affect the structure in 


the figures, and, when they crumbled, to replace them by 
new as required. The Committee regretted the contem- 
plated removal of Allhalow’s Church, Goldsmith Street, 
Exeter. The restoration of Black Torrington Church was 
making good progress, and it was hoped to re-open it in 
the summer. More work was contemplated at Sourton 
Church, and also at the Church of St. John-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Exmouth. The somewhat ruinous lych-gate at Bick- 
ington had been restored by Messrs. Tait & Harvey. The 
Committee again expressed their regret at the demolition 
of old Exe Bridge, instead of a new one being erected a 
little below to take the heavy traffic. The Committee hoped 
that the electric trams would not be taken through High 
Street and Fore Street, and, if they were carried, the Com- 
mittee trusted the innovation would not destroy the quaint 
old-world character of the thoroughfares of the city. 
Papers and reports followed, including an account of the 
district meeting at Sherbourne by Mr. ‘J. Newnhom, 
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N interesting lecture on the above subject was delivered 

` on the 7th inst., at the Belfast School of Art, by Mr. 
W. J. Fennell, M.R.LA.I. In the course of his remarks he 
said— The history of a nation was silently but indelibly 
written on its buildings. and they remained as heirlooms held 
in trust, to hand them down to those who followed, and thus 
keep the fleeting ages in touch one with another. Other 
things as well helped to bind and build up a nation, but in 
or on nothing so much as its buildings had each successive 
age imprinted’ the story of its life so legibly that in passing 
them in review it was like reading the chapters of some stir- 
ring romance. They knew of some races—nations perhaps— 
who, even in Ireland, had passed away and left no record, 
except their buildings, but these were enough. Rude and 
rough are they, but determined and strong; and who can 
gaze on Dun Angus and not feel that even in those days there 
were men as determined and strong-minded as the Normans. 
They passed over the departing glories of the Romans—the 
forgetfulness that followed, the attempts of the Saxons to 
do something. and the hundred years of Norman occupation, 
in which religion and the sword went hand in hand. both 
accomplishing great things, leaving numerous powerful castles 
and many a stately minster. There were four great groups, 
but it was with the second period they were at present con- 
cerned—viz., the early English, with the lancet or thirteenth 
century work. The century was one of remarkable force, 
energy, and vigour. It was England in all the conscious 
might of early life asserting itself; England throwing off the 


yoke of Normandy, and her sons becoming Englishmen in 
the best and greatest sense of the word. He wished to show 
how the evolution from the Norman into the Englishman 
made itself manifest ; stamped itself. as it were, on the very 
walls they built as they moved along. When John began to 
reign the art of Normandy was in its fullness, but slowly there 
appeared the pointed arch, which struggled with the round 
and banished it for ever. The lecturer showed by illustra- 
ticns how the new arch modestly approached the old at 
Bolton, ‘Canterbury, and other places. It was a transitional 
period coeval with the transition of power from John to the 
Barons. The period could be easily singled out and rerog- 
nised. The arch was its dominant feature, but the caps, the 
bases, and the columns had a distinct character of their own, 
and were solely confined to this period of Gothic art. Its 
mission seems to carry a divine right with it, writ so largely on 
it and translated so earnestly by John Ruskin. He says— 
“ There is a farther reason for our adopting the pointed arch 
than its being the strongest form; it is also the most beautiful 
form in which a window or door can be built—not the most 
beautiful because it is the strongest, but the most beautiful 
because its form is one of those which, as we know by its 
frequent occurrence in the work of nature round us, has been 
appointed by the Deity to be an everlasting source of pleasure 
to the human mind.” The lecturer incidentally remarked 
that he thought architecture opened a large field of pleasure 
and even of profit for ladies. He was.glad to see that there 
was at least one lady in Belfast who had the pluck to serve her 
time to architecture, and had passed the British Institute of 
Architects—Miss Hobson. (Loud applause.) Не wel- 
comed her amongst their ranks, and trusted that her profes- 
sional career would be long and brilliant. The monastenes 
were the great homes of all art in those early days. and, above 
all, the art with which they were dealing, so that it would be 
false pride to accept their legacy of art and despise its early 
studio. The system might not commend itself to them 
nowadays, but in the times they spoke of and for three 
hundred years after there was no other, and such as it was 
it had much to recommend it. There was very little law or 
righteous judgment for the poor in those days, and what little 
there was the monasteries had and gave it. We say nothing 
of the political side of the house or the abuses that arose in 
some. We prefer, now at least. to look at the brightest ала 
too often the.most neglected. It was the only system then 
under which art and learning and all its attendant blessings 
found a home, an alma mater. to graduate from. The lec- 
turer then displayed views of the great religious houses built 
in the early English style, and descanted at length on their 
architectural beauty. They found the monasteries a medizval 
kind of technical institutes, disseminating knowledge through- 
out the land. The simple form of the lancet and its modest, 
firm lines, which were the only secrets it had, were described, 
and the various evolutions arising out of the pointed arch 
and lancet exhaustively dealt with. The lecturer then gave 
an interesting description of Dunblane, Greyabbey. and the 
great cathedrals of Canterbury. Exeter, Lincoln, Westminster 
Abbey, Salisbury, etc., with their wonderful vaulting, creating 
the sensation of ever rising. their grotesque gargoyles, their 
beautiful diaper work, and the “decorated” style which 
followed the “early English.” In conclusion. he ventured to 
recommend the study of this period to those who desire a 
perfect and pure ecclesiastical style in the country. which its 
economic detail so well provides for, and which, if studied 
and cherished with all that love for manly honest truth, with 
the desire that our aims and work should lead to higher 
things. to loftier thoughts, and noble, perfect ends. would not 
fail to lead us to the promised end. for it possessed all the 
love that God had given to creative art. 


MESSRS. J. OAKEY & Sons’ annual report is just to hand. 
It is very satisfactory, as will be seen from the fact that 
the net profit for the year exceeds £28,000. Out of this 
sum a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum has been paid 
to the preference shareholders and the interim dividend of 
5 рег cent. to the ordinary shareholders, absorbing the sum 
of £12.250, and leaving a balance of £16.946 18s. 6d. 


AT the last meeting of the Basford Rural District Council 
detail plans and estimates were laid before the Council for 
the Selston sewerage and sewage disposal, and unanimously 
adopted. A resolution was passed instructing the engineers 
(Messrs. Sands & Walker & S. Maylan, Angel Row, Notting- 
ham) to forward same to the L.G.B., and asking for sanction 
to a loan of £22,000. 
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THE LEGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.* 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, 
Solicitor, Clement's Inn Prizeman, 1879, Hon. M.S.A. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
LIABILITIES AS AGENTS. 


ITH this summary survey of the rights of architects and 
surveyors as skilled servants, we may now proceed to 
consider the more important and, from a legal point of view, 
more interesting question of their rights and liabilities as 
agents or otherwise under building contracts or the like. 
These come under heads 3 and 4 above mentioned. First 
then we deal with head 3. that is to say, the position and 
authority of the architect or surveyor as agent of the em- 
ployer. In the simple cases dealt with under head 2, the 
architect and the employer are the only persons concerned. 
When the architect is employed not only to design the 
building but to superintend its construction, he is brought 
into relationship with those who are emploved to construct 
it. and it is this relationship and the duties and liabilities 
arising in connection with it which are now to be considered. 
The same lack of personal skill or knowledge which usually 
precludes a building owner from designing the work he 
wishes to have done, precludes him also from seeing that 
it is done properly by the person employed to do it. He 
has. therefore, to employ someone to perform this service 
also for him, and in building contracts this person is usually 
and properly the architect or surveyor who bas designed it. 
The owner having satisfied himself that a building or work 
erected or done in accordance, with the prepared plans or 
designs will be what he wants, employs a builder or con- 


tractor so to erect or do it, and an architect or surveyor 


to see that it is so erected or done. He thus constitutes the 
architect or surveyor his agent for the purpose of seeing 
the desired work carried out. Now agency is of two kinds. 
A man may appoint another to be his agent simply for 
some particular purpose or purposes—as in the case of an 
agent or attorney appointed to execute some particular deed 
or deeds, or to give receipts in some particular matters. In 
such cases the person to whom the deed is to be executed 
or the receipts given must see that the agent has that par- 
ticular power, otherwise he may find that the principal is 
not bound. He cannot rely upon the mere word of the 
agent that he has the professed power. On the other hand, 
he may appoint someone to be his general agent to do all 
such things as may be necessary or proper for some purpose 
or undertaking. In such cases the authority given is ап 
authority to act in a certain capacity for all the purposes 
of the undertaking in question. А person put forward to 
act as such general agent can bind his principal by all acts 
within the scope of his employment, although the principal 
may have privately limited his authority in particular matters. 
The position of the architect or surveyor under a building 
contract is one of general agency, and his position as such 
general agent as appears from the leading case of Kimberley 
v. Dick, L.R. 13. Eq. r, or where, in connection with the 
question of the character in which the architect was to be 
considered under the term of a building contract. “I am 
of opinion that I must treat Mr. White (the architect) as 
the agent of Mr. Dick (the building owner) generallv, for 
all purposes connected with this building, and that without 
any limitation as to price or anything else." The decision 
of the case upon the point is thus summarised by Mr. Roscoe, 
in his useful digest of building cases:—" The architect is 
the agent of the employer generally for all purposes con- 
nected with the erection of the structure of which he has 
prepared plans, and the erection of which he is to super- 
intend." 

The general principle is thus laid down and established. 
The bearings of it lie, like Captain Bunsbys observations, 

‘in the application of it," that is to say, when any question 
arises as to the employer's liability for the acts or orders 
uf the architect or surveyor, such question will usually be 
found to depend upon whether such act or order was in 
fact within the scope of the general authority given. 

If an agent falsely represents that he has an authority 
which he has not and thereby induces another person to act 
on the faith of his representation, that is a fraud for which 
if the, person so induced to act is thereby injured he could 
recov’. damages. see Randall v. Trimen. 18 С.В. 786. Of 
course as between himself and his employer simply the 
position of the architect or surveyor under a building con- 
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tract is still that of a skilled servant, and the same skill, 
knowledge and care requisite in the preparation of the design 
must continue to be shown in the superintendence of the 
work and for any neglect of his duty in this respect the 
architect or surveyor might be made liable. Questions as 
to the extent of the architect's or surveyor's authority under 
a building contract most frequently arise in respect of the 
following matters, viz. :— 


(a) Alterations and deviations from plans. 

(b) Extra work. 

(c) Authority to employ quantity surveyor, and 
(d) Certificate. 


In properly drawn building contracts all these matters 
are carefully provided for, and in so far as they are so, the 
rights and liabilities of the parties will be determined by 
reference to the particular provisions. In the absence of 
special provision, the authority of the architect as the general 
agent of the employer does not extend so as to entitle him 
to permit any alterations or a deviation from the accepted 
plans, or to order any extra work to be done. If, therefore, 
he permits or orders any such alterations or extra work, һе 
will not thereby bind the employer, and may render himself 
personally liable to the contractor. Of course in all these 
cases the unauthorised order may be accepted and ratified 
by the employer, but architects and surveyors will be well 
advised to avoid any nsk by keeping well within the bounds 
of their general authority, as limited or extended by the 
contract, and in the event of anything appearing desirable 
to be done, but of doubtful authority. to obtain clear written 
directions and ol for the excution of any alterations 
or extra work. 

It is usually provided that no extra work shall be done 
without a written order of the architect, and in such a case 
a written order is a condition precedent to payment for 
such work, and its mere inclusion in an interim certificate 
will not prevent the employer from objecting to payment 
on final adjustment. (See Tharsus Sulphur, etc., Co. v. 
McElroy, 3 App. Cas., 1040.) 

In the course of a comparatively short paper like the 
present, these and similar questions of detail can only be 
briefly touched upon. 16 is sufficient to keep in view the 
position of the architect or surveyor as agency and the main 
principles of the law of agency, viz, that the agent must 
not exceed the limits of his authority, otherwise the principal 
will not be bound and that persons dealing with the agent 
must be satisfied that he has the authority he claims, either 
under the instrument of his appointment or as coming within 
the scope of authority as general agent for the purpose in 
hand. 

As regards (c). it does not appear to have been anywhere 
laid down that power to employ a quantity surveyor comes 
within the scope of the architect's authority simply as agent 
of the employer under a building contract and his right to 
do so if it exists appears to depend upon custom. See 
Moon v. Witney Union Guardians,. з Bing., N.C. 814. 

(d) Certificates. The position of the architect or surveyor 
with respect to the giving or withholding of certificates is 
of the highest importance and may be regarded from the 
point of view of the architect or surveyor—{1) as skilled 
servant (2) as agent of the employer; and (3) as arbitrator. 
As skilled servant he must have and use the skill necessary 
to show that the work certified for has been properly done 
and failure in this respect will amount to negligence for 
which he will be liable to his employer. 

(2). As agent of the emplover he must act in his interest 
without collusion or any other surreptitious dealing. 

(3). As arbitrator he must honestly and impartially exer- 
cise the quasi-judicial functions entrusted to him. 

In granting or withholding certificates the architect's con- 
duct (apart from collusion or fraud) cannot be impugned and 
his decision is final. But wilfully to certify work to be done 
when it is not done is a frand upon the emplover, for which 
he would be hable. and collusively to withhold a certificate 
properly due would be a fraud upon the contractor. But 
mere neghgence or want of skill in granting or withholding 
a certificate is not sufficient. ground for. impeaching the 
certificate, though as regards the employer whose skilled 
servant he is. negligence in granting a certificate for work 
not properly done would render the architect or surveyor 
liable. 

The almost autocratic power put into the hands of the 
architect under the usual terms of a building contract, has 
often been alleged as a ground of complaint on the part of 
the builder or contractor—whether such complaint is just, 
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tical work only, H. Fortune. The successful candidates in 
the London City and Guilds Examinations held during the 
year were as follows :—Principles of plumbing, A. A. Brown, 
second-class honours; H. Fletcher, second-class honours; 
F. Greaves, second-class ordinary. Plumbers work, H. W. 
Thompson, preliminary pass. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he fully recognised the importance of good plumbing if there 
was to be good sanitation. ‘There was a general tendency 
among the public to sneer at plumbers and their work. Their 
society, however, was bent not only on improving the man 
who did the work, but correcting public feeling towards him. 
It had often struck him that if the Trades Unions were to 
join with societies of that kind and the older guilds, they 
would be doing a very beneficial work. Great advantage 
would accrue to the workmen if they could satisfy the public 
that they were fitted for the duties thev took up. He con 
gratulated the society on the successful work it had done. 
As to the Bill which had failed to pass through Parliament, 
the effort would have to be made de novo. ‘There was an 
impression abroad that that Bill was on the right lines, and 
there was a distinct desire on the part of members of Parlia- 
ment to support the association in obtaining legislation. 

Mr. T. Headridge, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
craftsmen and master plumbers were flocking to the Council 
to obtain the certificate which gave them a status before 
the public. The public might fairly assume that the plumb- 
ing work of a man so registered would be satisfactorily done. 
The Leeds Plumbers’ Council, added Mr. Headridge, was 
the best worked registration Council in any part of England. 

The motion was carried. 

In moving the election of the Council. Mr. William Bruce 
said he saw a great improvement in the plumbing trade a; 
compared with twenty-five years ago.  Scamping of work 
was fast disappearing. This, he thought, was due to the 
advancement in technical education. Не contended that 
the Leeds building by-laws might be greatly improved if prac- 
tical men connected with the various trades were consulted in 
revision, and suggested that particularly was a change desir- 
able in reference to the qvality and weights of material and 
the testing of work generally. | 

The Council having been elected, the certificates to the 
candidates successful in the examinations were distributed 
by the chairman. 
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or what alterations likely to be accepted are proposed, would 
be fitting and interesting subjects for discussion in a paper 
- on the rights and liabilities of builders and contracturs— 
suffice it to say here that, owing to competition, the em- 
ployer is generally in a position to dictate his terms, and 
that, from the point of view of the architect or surveyor, 
he very naturally claims: not only as agent of the employer 
but in the interests of his own reputation to be put into a 
position which will enable him to see that the works 
designed by his skill are not jeopardised by any want of 
skill or care or honesty on the part of those employed to 
carry them out. Even-handed justice to the contractor must 
be what no doubt in the vast majority of cases is found— 
the fairness, integrity. and high-mindedness of those into 
whose hands these powers are put. 

This brings us to the last of our four heads, namely (4) 
the position of the architect in his judicial capacity or as 
arbitrator. This, as has been seen, arises to some extent 
in connection with the question of certificates, but what is 
here more specially referred to is the position of the architect 
or surveyor as dispute preventer. If it is clear from the 
contract that the parties have agreed that he shall so act, 
they must be taken to have conferred upon him a judicial 
capacity. 

His decision is final, unless some appeal is provided, and 
cannot be impeached for want of proper care or skill or 
upon any ground but that of fraud. There 1s no more 
‘familiar legal dictum than that fraud vitiates everything, and 
so it will vitiate the decision of the most fully empowered 
judge or arbitrator. Nor must he do or be party to any- 
thing which would interfere with the proper impartiality of 
his position. Upon this point there is an interesting decision 
—that of Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giff., 258, where an architect 
having undertaken to his employer that the cost of the pro- 
posed work should not exceed a certain sum, it was held 
that he did not possess a sufficiently unbiassed mind to 
make his decision against the contractor just and conclusive. 

The above survey, though necessarily very incomplete and 
imperfect, having regard to the many points in the position 
of the architect or surveyor under building contracts, will, 
it is hoped, suffice to show the general principles upon 
which questions relating to such positions must be decided, 
that is to say, the principles applicable to the relationship 
of (a) employer and skilled servant; (b) principal and agent 
and scope of agent’s authority ; and (c) arbitrator and dis 
putants. Many interesting subsidiary questions remain to 
be considered, such, for instance, as the position and right 
of appointment of clerks of the works, the particular duties 
of quantity surveyors, the position of architects or surveyors 
with respect to questions of light and air, or the hke. These, 
however, do not give rise to any different rights or habilities, 
and are sufficient in themselves for independent papers. Nor 
has any attempt been made to deal largely with authorities, 
for a discussion of these to be of any use would leave 
insufficient time for the setting forth of those general 
principles upon which all such authorities are based, and 
which it has been considered (apparently not without reason) 
would afford sufficient material for the purposes of a single 
address before this society. 
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PLUMBERS’ WORK AND REGISTRATION 
IN LEEDS. 


IDHE annual meeting of the Leeds branch of the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held recently at the 
Leeds Institute, Councillor E. E. Lawson in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Burrell (secretary) read the thirteenth annual 
report, which recorded the increasing success of the movement, 
and made reference to the futile effort to get the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill passed through Parliament, notwithstanding 
that it had the support of three-fourths of the members cf 
the House of Commons. Confidence was, however, expressed 
in the ultimate passing of the measure. The attendance at 
the plumbing classes at the Leeds Institute, it was reported, 
continue to be a source of satisfaction. During the year 23 
applications for registration have been received, viz, 2 
masters and 11 journeymen. 

The following were the successful candidates at the Graded 
Syllabus Examinations held in connection with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers last May:—Preliminary Grade.— 
Passed full examination, J. Fletcher, E. Gamett, F. Greaves, 


Тне Wicklow County Council invite applications for ihe 


appointment of a surveyor, the salary offerel being £350 
per annum and expenses. 


THE memorial to Lord Lytton, erecied in the crypt of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, was on Monday unveteld by the Dean. 
It is the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 


PLANS submitted by the county surveyor for a rew stone 
bridge over the Usk, to cost Z,6.00o, have Leen approved, 
and tenders are to be invited for the work. 


WE referred last week to the Swansea Water and Sewer 
Committee's recommendation that the Cray Reservoir dam 
should be faced with brick instead of stone. The Corpora 
tion’s consulting engineer (Mr. G. H. Hill) has since written 
stating that the store facing should not be abandoned m 
favour of brickwork. ‘The Corporation's decision has not 
yet been arrived at. 


MESSRS. BUTLER WILSON, F.R.LB.A., & OcLesBY. of Eas 
Parade, Leeds, and 45, Gower Street, London, W.C., have 
been commissioned to prepare designs for enlargement of 
the town hall and Council offices, Skipton. Yorks. The 
scheme comprises additions to hall. with a new suppertoom, 
the remodelling of the Council offices, and the provision 
of a new court-house for the magistrates. 


Grass houses of a very substantial kind, says “ Pearson $ 
Weekly," can now be built. Silesian glassmakers are turning 
out glass bricks for all sorts of building purposes, claiming 
for them such advantages as variety of shape, free ‘rans 
mission of light, strength, cheapness, and genera P pta- 
E. Perkins, and Н. Trow. Passed practical work only, Jas. | bility. When complete diffusion of light is reeded, as m 
Womersley. Passed theoretical work only, F. J. Head, H. | factories, conservatories, and courtyards, they are specially 
Lancaster, and A. E. McLevy. Final Grade.—Passed prac- suitable. | | 
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ARCHITECTS’ OBLIGATIONS. 


HE whole duty of man has formed the text whereon 
many a sermon has been founded, to prove the im- 
possibility of any of us fulfilling it! But the whole duty 
of the architect, as Jaid down by his guides and instructors, 
is even more perplexing than that of the average man, for 
his field of vision is so immense and so critical that only 


the persistent concentration of abnormally developed minds 
could possibly approach it. Still, the load of duty which 


is the proper burden of everyone professing to be an archi- 
tect, need not paralyse us, for a compromise with all ideals 
is the only possible philosophy of life. 

It is said if we aim at the stars we may reach the moon, 
and doubtless the great thing is to have a sufficiently high 


ideal. Now, if the architect, in face of the many claims 


on his time and sympathies, deliberately narrows his field 
of vision down to the smallest width, he will not therebv do 
justice to his opportunities, and may fail to come within 


a measurable distance of that general competency which. 


might be fairly expected of him. The exactly wise hne of 
action to take resolves itself largely into a question of wise 
judgment and sound mental balance. It is suthciently 
obvious that if an architect is to be able to have a personal 
detailed knowledge of heating and ventilation, of electric 
lighting and fitting, of laundry and bath fittings, of the 
arrangement and distribution of machinery for cotton mills, 
appliances for breweries, fittings for libraries, hospitals, 
schools, and churches, and to keep thoroughly abreast of 
all the latest improvements m these things (and develop- 
ments which may not be improvements)—if he is to have a 
reasonably comprehensive knowledge of all good building 
materials and all the latest inventions therein—if he is to be 
fairly well grounded in building bye-laws—to be on his 
guard as to the legal aspects of contracts, etc.—and if, in 
addition to all this, he is to have time to think out carefully 
various problems of plans—and finally, and above all, to 
develop his sensibility and enthusiasm in the purely artistic 
aspect of architecture, why: then—the possibilities for the 
display of power and talent are endless, and the probabili- 
ties of a well-balanced application of it all are very small 
indeed! There was some time since a very admirable 
article on Limitations in the Century, which contained a 
most useful lesson for us all nowadays on the philosophy 
of living, in which it was pointed out that the sooner we 
realised our limitations, the sooner and better would our 
real powers be exerted. We venture to hint to our readers 
that this is a special necessity in such a complicated matter 
as architecture. But we also wish to point out that with 


this necessary limitation of energy there should he a most. 


careful consideration not to exclude matters of prime im- 
portance to our work. This thought has often been borne 
in on us by the frequent interruptions to an architect's work 
by the visits of travellers and agents, who desire to point 
out the merits of their various goods. Now, although these 
interruptions may seldom be justified, they cannot altogether 
be wisely ignored, especially if the architect makes no per- 
sonal effort to become acquainted with developments, im- 
provements, and inventions in building appliances -and 
materials. We live in an age when great activities are in 
progress, and when sanitation, fire-prevention, and similar 
subjects are largely dependent on new inventions and de- 
veiopments, which cannot be ignored if we are to keep 
| abreast of the times. Аз architecture is not a mere question 
of drawing, but a wise use and handling of the best materials, 
the architect cannot afford to give only occasional and 
cursory glances at materials and manufactures. but should 
keep himself well posted up in the best available things for 
his purposes. If a partition wall can be built in a lighter, 
stronger, and more durable way than by lath and plaster 
or ordinary bricks, surely it is only wise to adopt it? If 
one form of fireproofing is better than another, surely it is a 
duty to know it? If it is better to bottle up drains except 
at one given point, than to give them as free vent as possibte 
everyWue ^ it is surely wise to form an opinion? If one form 
of plastering dries quicker and is better than another, we 
ought to know? If one form of paving is better than 
another for a given purpose, we should form an opinion. 
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If artificial stone is cheaper and sounder than natural stone, 


is it not highly important to know it? These are the merest 
hints of scores of things an architect ought to form a sound 
opinion upon, not based on his knowledge gained in pupil- 
age, but on a pretty well up-to-date observation from personal 
knowledge. It is not merely or chiefly a question of sanita- 
tion or durability either; the very art of architecture is 
bound up with considerations of texture, form, and colour 
of materials. We have lately heard something of the apathy 
of architects on these matters, and expressions of amaze- 
ment at it. The profession has been poorly encugh thought 
of, and poorly enough paid, but now that matters are some- 
what improving, it should be the duty of architects to make 
themselves at every point worthy of the trust reposed in them. 
Though a commission of five per cent. on a thousand pound 
house does not encourage one to be at great trouble to find the 
latest and best materials and patents for the benefit of one's 
client, the architect owes it to his profession to do his best, 
and take part of his reward in his own satisfaction that 
his duty has been well fulfilled. 


— ——— utl Boo س‎ MÀ 
COMPETITIONS. 


CED E 


F you are a pictorial artist you may earn £200 by designing 
à picture-poster for Blackpool, but if vou are an architect 
you may eam бо for a design for technical schools, to 
cost £20,000. For the picture-poster competition the con- 
ditions are not impossible; for the technical schools compe- 
tition, wé suppose to many architects they are. What one 
loses in cash one must gain in honour. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited for a war memorial to be 
placed in South Park, Darlington. The cost is not to exceed 
500, and full particulars can be had from the town clerk. 


IN the limited competition for new Sunday school premises 
at Teignmouth, to cost about £1,400, the designs submitted 
by Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, of Torquay and Paignton, 
have been selected. 3 


THE Hamilton (Scotland) Kilwinning No. 7 Lodge of Free- 
masons recently offered premiums of £50. £30, and Хто for 
the three best designs for a masonic temple to be erected in 
Cadzow Street. The adjudication was left to Professor 
Gourlay, Edinburgh, and the Building Committee. Twelve 
plans were sent in, and the following are the successful com- 
petitors :—(r and 3) Alexander Cullen, (2) Gavin Paterson, 
both of Hamilton. Mr. Cullen has been appointed architect 
for the work, the estimated cost of which is 55.436. 


—+— +,ще{_{]_——— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


НЕКЕ seems to be an impression that the obelisk which’ 
now stands in St. George's Circus in the Borough is to 


.be replaced by something ornamental. We should be in- 


clined to doubt whether the handsome illuminated clock 
tower which we are promised will be half so pleasing as 


the obelisk, just as we should doubt ihe likelihood of a - 


better church replacing St. George's. 


WE have to chronicle one more philanthropic society to 
look after our interests and see that the authorities, as well 
as those under authority, behave themselves. "This time it 
is in the interests of architecture, and the new society is 
styled “The London Architectural Vigilance Committee.” 
Lord Windsor is the chairman, and the prospectus states 
that only those who from their artistic. position. ог experi- 
enced judgment are entitled to offer advice or undertake 
criticism will be placed on the Committee, 


THE King and Queen, in acknowledging the pleasure of their 
visit to the Millbank working mens dwellings, express the 


opinion that more cupboard accommodation would conduce - 


to the comfort and tidiness of the rooms. Many a housewife 
echoes this desire in her criticism of architects’ plans. 
Though we must say that a design with a great multiplicity 
of cupboards rather suggests the idea of the weakness of a 
design which has produced a lot of odd corners. 


“Dusious: Tim” foresees difficulties in the way of the 
Garden Pioneer City. He says if the few manufactories 
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which are to form the mainstay of a city fail. then the workers 
will be stranded. whereas if they succeed. the 30.000 limit 
of population will soon be reached. and expansion would 
take place outside the agricultural belt, which, by that time, 
would have been snapped up by land speculators. He sums 
up: “We should, therefore, find introduced into the outer 
circle of the ‘Garden City’ (which in time would become 
the larger part of the town) most of the evils of present- 
day town life: house famines. overcrowding, and the dilapi- 
dations and insanitary conditions that so quickly appear 
under such circumstances. And then we should have to 
form a housing association to solve the housing problem 
in ‘Garden City.” It is well to see all sides of a question! 


THE first sight of Notre Dame. at Paris. has possibly dis- 
appointed most lovers of architecture. The aspect in Mr. 


Meryon's well-known etching from the south-east is 
charming; the reality as one comes upon it at the west 


front is cold, stiff, and unimpressive. Yet there is much 
about it that is very fine, as for instance the north transept 
from either within or without, especially within. (See our 
illustrations from Messrs. Bell's handbook “ Notre Dame de 
Paris," by Charles Hiatt (2s. 6d.). Mr. Hamerton's expres- 
sion of disappointment with the west front is summed up in 
the words * the truth is that the virtues of the west front of 
Notre Dame are classic rather than romantic. Evervthing 
in it seems the result of knowledge and calculation. There 
are none of those mistakes which generally occur in a work 
of wilder genius." Of Viollet le ducs scheme of mural 
decoration Mr. Hiatt well writes, “In spite of so much 
patience and learning, the result as a whole seems unsatis- 
factory. One wearies of the ingenious geometrical curves, 
the crosses, the squares, the lozenges. the coloured stars, 
the excessively and laboriously conventionalised foliage, and 
the rest. ‘The whole strikes one as dead and mechanical, 
as mere covering of stone for the sake of doing so. "The 
colour, though by no means aggressive. is unsatisfying. The 
experiment was heroic, the result might certainly have been 
very much, but the stone work would have been better 
untouched.” ‘This is just what occurs to some people about 
St. Paul's, that the whole effect was simpler, more dignified 
and satisfactory, without the elaborately detailed decoration. 


AN interesting exhibit to our readers is to be on view at the 
Imperial Institute from 26th February in the shape of the 
Irish minerals and building stones, which were on view at the 
recent Cork Exhibition. The collection is rich in marbles, 
which, both for colour and polish» are certainly well worthy 
tu take their place beside the most famous marbles of Italy. 
Exhibits of slate. mainly from Cork and Watertord, are also 
on view. and of limestone, sandstone, and freestone. In the 
section devoted to minerals are specimens of coal, iron. lead. 
and copper ores. Some amethysts from Achill Island will 
attract a good deal of attention. 


Mr. J. W. Simpson is now able to proceed with the laying- 
out of the grounds surrounding the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, as his designs for the terraces, etc., have been approved 
by the committee at Bradford last week, and tenders are to 
be obtained. 


OLD decorative objects are fetching high prices nowadays. 
At Christies’ on Friday a pair of old Sevres biscuit figures 
of girls bathing, after Falconet, 1372 in. high. fetched 2.100 
guineas, and a pair of ormolu andirons, only 18 in. high. 
1,700 guineas. A Louis XV. secretaire, 2112 in. wide, 
fetched 1.600 guineas, and an old Sévres dinner and des:ert 
service 820 guineas. 
feo 

WE suppose nobody particularly courts the erection of a con- 
sumptive sanatorium in his own neighbourhood. but position 
and climate cannot be overlooked in the treatment of con- 
sumptives, and perhaps some of us will be inclined to quit 
our treasured abodes to make room for the consumptives. 
It is said negotiations have been practically completed 
for the purchase of a site for the erection of the King’s Sana- 
torium, ‘The locality selected 15 near Haslemere, a beautiful 
stretch of partially wooded land, standing over 600 feet above 
sea level, and within a short distance of Hindhead Common. 
‘The site is considered by authorities on tuberculosis to be 
one of the finest for the purpose obtainable in England. On 
this site, which is 125 acres in extent, will be built a palatial 
hospital. on lines similar to those emploved with so great 
success on the Continent. There will be 199 beds in the 


hospital. The majority of these will be set apart for necessi- 
tous patients, who will pay a nominal fee. The remainder 
will be placed at the disposal of others who may desire treat. 
ment in the sanatorium. From this class of patients a larger 
fee will be asked—perhaps £5 a week, the rate current in 
some of the German sanatoria, It is also stated that 
Cowdrav Park, near Midhurst. is likely to be the locale for 
the carrying out of Dr. Arthur Lathams designs. If it 
is not near our own homes, we shall probably all approve 
both sites. 


THE Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
have just issued a report in which they recount the circum- 
stances connected with the recent fire at the Colney Hatch 
Asvlum annexe. The committee recall the circumstances 
which gave rise to the erection of these temporary buildings, 
and mention the great pressure which has been put upon 
them to find asylum accommodation for the large-increased 
numbers of the pauper lunatics of London and the necessity 
which arose for providing temporary accommodation at 
Colney Hatch. Banstead, Hanwell. and Manor Asylums. 
They point out that the asylums, which came into the posses- 
sion of the Council at the time of the transfer to them of 
county property. only afforded accommodation for 71.9 per 
cent. of the total number of lunatics for whom the county had 
to provide accommodation. On 1st January, 1890, there 
were 10.104 patients for whom accommodation had to be 
found by the county, while on 1st January of the present year 
there were 16.961 patients, showing an annual average in- 
crease for 13 vears of 527. Starting with a great deficiency 
and having a very large increase to contend with, the cum- 
mittee record with satisfaction that on 1st January last there 
was suflicient accommodation to house 97.4 per cent. of the 
total number of the county's lunatics. ‘The expenditure of 
the Council (including liabilities) in providing new asylum 
accommodation for the last 13 years amounts to گر‎ 5.000. 
and this figure does not include the alterations to Hanwell 
Asylum, costing £66.800. and improvements and additions 
at other asylums. which amount to many thousands of pounds. ' 
With regard to the temporary accommodation, the committee 
state that the temporary buildings of the Manor Asylum and 
the Hanwell annexe were constructed with plastered interiors 
on steel lathing. The annexe for males at Banstead, though 
matehboarded. is not of the same design as the, buildings 
which were destroved at Colnev Hatch. ‘They have. hew- 
ever, thought it desirable to make certain alterations in the 
corridors which will minimise the danger in the event of 
the outbreak of fire. They are also. with the same object, 
and with the knowledge and concurrence of the ۰ 
missioners in Lunacy, having alterations carried out at the 
Manor Asylum and Hanwell temporary buildings. 


Mr. ALDERMAN STRONG presided on Tuesday at a wardmote 
of the electors of Queenhithe. who were called together to 
consider the provisions of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill. Тһе chairman said there was no doubt that the 
Bill had a close connection with the sad fire іп Queen 
Victoria Street. and he could not help thinking that had 
longer ladders been provided on that occasion there would 
have been less sacrifice of life. The Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade was a department of the London County Council, and 
it would have been better if the Council had permanently 
reorganised the Brigade, and placed it in possession of the 
best nossible appliances for the rescue of perishing people. 
Mr. Deputy Prvke moved a resolution, describing the pro- 
visions of the Bill as oppressive and drastic and ruinous to 
trade in the City, and suggesting that the Bill should be with- 
drawn. in order that the County Council, the Corporation. 
and the metropolitan borough councils might draw up a Bill 
relating to the same. Тһе motion was seconded by Mr. H. 
T. Moore, and adopted unanimouslv. 


AN Order in Council was passed on 29th January by the 
Ontario Government granting а franchise for the develop 
ment of power at Niagara Falls to а Toronto syndicate. 
Toronto is about 83 miles from Niagara by the overland | 
route. and it is proposed to bring the power by a cable 
by this route. An alternative proposal was to take a ۲ 
cut across Lake Ontario, but objections were raised to this 
—first, that the Company would by so doing Ге debarred 
from selling power to places along the line; and, secondly. 
that the leakage in a submarine cable is far greater than 
in one carried overland. The Company is authorised “to 
acquire lands and erect works, machinery. etc., for the 
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generation and transmission of electric energy,” and is de? 
clared to be “for the general benefit of Canada.” 


THE Duke of Westminster, through his land agent, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Mayor of Chester protesting against 
the housing scheme which the Chester Corporation will 
shortly submit for the approval of the Local Government 
Board. Philanthopy, says the Duke of Westminster, is com- 
mendable, but not when money is taken out of other people's 
pockets against their wil. He is assured there is no real 
lack of housing accommodation in Chester to make it 
necessary for the Council to embark on a housing specula- 
tion at the ratepayers risk. He thinks that if rates are to 
be resorted to, it should be for improving or abolishing 
existing slum property. 


IT is stated that all applications from artists to erect huts in 
Burnham Beeches have this season been refused by the com- 
mittee of management of the City Corporation because the 
huts were a disfigurement to the landscape. 


Tug London Lime, Cement, Brick, and Concrete Merchants 
Trades Protection Association were successful in obtaining 
two convictions last week against a Catford cement dealer. 
In the evidence it was stated that various customers received, 
instead of one ton of cement, 11 bags weighing 2,101 lbs.— 
2,210 lbs. in the aggregate instead of 2,273 lbs. On one 
receipt the word “ton” was scored out. It was also deposed 
that the usual way of selling cement was 11 bags to the ton. 
The defendant on certain occasions had ordered cement to 
be put up im 12 bags to the ton, and had been told that the 
manufacturers could not again bag cement for him in that 
way. The magistrate thought the case was made out clearly 
in two instances, and the fact of the alteration of the note 
by the scoring out of the word “ton” in the one case satisfied 
him that defendant was fully alive to what was going on. He 
imposed a fine of то, with £10 105. costs, 
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From Messrs. Bell & Sou's Handbook. 


* CHIMIERES,” NOTRE DAME. 


hundred people are to be accommodated. Тһе architects 
are Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, Е. B. Hobbs, and Arnold 
Thomely, of Liverpool. 


THE 1903 edition of * Laxton's Price Book " for architects, 
builders, engineers. and contractors, has been lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kelly & Co.. High Holborn, W.C., price 
48. The exhaustive lists of prices of all kinds of materials 
and manufactures, togther with the regulations of the City 
of London and London County Council, and the latest deci- 
sions in the superior courts, make it a most useful and com- 
prehensive book. Great care has been exercised in the pre- 
paration of the work so as to bring the prices and other 
information up to date, based upon the latest quotation of 
the price of materials, and it will no doubt maintain the high 
position it has so long enjoyed as a valuable book of refer- 
ence for those in whose interests it is published. 


WE have pleasure in drawing attention to the Local Govern- 
ment Manual 48th issue (Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C.), 
which is far and away in front of any similar publication, 
containing nearly 600 pp. of useful information for all con- 
nected with the administration of local government, poor law, 
education, etc. With a view to extending the utility of this 
comprehensive book, the price of which is 7s. post free, the 
publishers have introduced some entirely new features, the 
most important of which are the introduction of—(1) a digest 
of the session's legislation in so far as relates to local govern- 
ment, poor law, education, etc.; (2) the general orders of 
the Local Government Board issued during the year, with 
their effect; and (3) a digest of cases affecting local govern- 
ment decided during the year, with a brief outline of their 
effect. These innovations will greatly add to the value of 
the work, and it is intended to carefully revise and develop 
these features from year to year in order to maintain the 
Manual's well-deserved reputation. 


WE are glad to note a claim for the dominance of N 
tural thought by Mr. Aymer Vallance ın the Magazine of | de 
He says. “It cannot be too often nor too strongly n 
upon that the crown and consummation, as well as the 
ts, is architecture. Just as it 
standard of all the other arts, ! АА 
occurs in the logical sequence of human events Pi Ta 
must first provide walls around him and a roof over his a А 
before he can find room for any of the accessory arts, from 
painting down to the lowliest of them all, so architecture | 
the first and foremost, the art of all other aig 1. - E 
| i in the artists studies he 5 
it occupy the chief place in th 3 А 
رم ی‎ whatever his particular chosen art 2 d 
application of architectural knowledge and говар о 
will be the surest way to success ІП it ; an on Ss ой 2 » 
i hitecture be scorned and degraded. ever) | 
о - f t. For no art can bé 
consequence must be the worse for 1t. mc um 
indered from architecture, but every one ог them, J. 
sundered 1 ot only for the mainspring of their inspire А 
ie - h eel fact of their existence and their pre- 
but also for the litera! t 
servation. __ 
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the hon. secretary of the section. The paper dealt with the 
‚history of the nine “City Churches," and was illustrated Әу 
numerous slides depicting the present churches and their 
predecessors. The Tron steeple, it was mentioned, was 
built in 1637, and still remained a picturesque object in 
Glasgow’s busiest thoroughfare. 


THE annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Institution was held at 
the Trocadero Restaurant last Friday, Mr. Arthur Vernon, 
the president, occupying the chair. The company included 
Lord Sandhurst, Lord Cottesloe, Lord Addington, Sir ۰ 
Rolleston, M.P., Sir T. H. Elliot. Sir R. Littler, K.C., Sheriff 
Sir T. Brooke-Hitching. Sir Н. С. Howse, Mr. С. Bidwell 
(vice-president), Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Mr. T. 
М. Rickman. Mr. A. Murray (city surveyor), and Mr. W. E. 
Riley, L.C.C. The institution now has a membership of over 
3.000, | 


Tue third of a series cf lectures on “Тһе Building of a 
House” to the members of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation was delivered on the 18th inst. by Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford, F.R.I.B.A., the president. Mr. Crawford dealt at 
the outset with the building of the walls of a house, which he 
ilustrated by photographs, and followed the construction 
from the wall head to the completion of the roof, giving 
details of the carpenter work, plumber work, and the tiling. 


Lo Gora 


Mr. CHARLES GREEN, the Master of the Sheffield Art-Crafts 
Guild, read a paper on “ Terra-cotta " before the members 
last week. Не said it was prehistoric in its origin, and in 
some cases formed the only conrecting link with the past. 
The composition of the burnt bricks of the ancients was 
practically identical with that of the terra-cotta of to-day, 
but the term now was used to refer to artistic work moulded 
in the plastic state. There was no material which presented 
such advantages to the sculptor. and modern architects were 
using it in building. Shetheld possessed a few specimens 
of the art. eThe sign of the Angel Inn was done by Charles 
Rossi, an R.A. born in Shefheld, from clay taken from Atter- 
cliffe Common. Other examples cf terra-cotta work were 
to be found at the Channing Hall and the School of Art. 
The pediment and medallions on the Theatre Royal were 
done by a poor travelling artist. Godfrey Sykes, a Sheffield 
man, was a widely known worker in terra-cotta ; the Weston 
Park gates were ехесше.1 by him, as also was the column 
which represented the life of man, given to the town by 
the South Kensington authorities as a memorial of Sykes. 
Terra-cotta frequently had proved more durable than store 
in resisting the effects of time and weather. The lecture 
was illustrated by slides, seme of which were lent by Messrs. 
Doulton & Со. | 


At last Friday’s meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
Jand Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society, a 
paper was read by Mr. James Benson on “Leaded and 
Stained Glass Work." He traced the history of stained- 
glass work in the early ages. and the decline of the art 
on the introduction of oil paint, by the expounders of fine 
art finding in it a better medium for the expression of their 
ideas and emotions. In comparing the various kinds of 
glass used Mr. Benson stated that the best glass of British 
manufacture was much superior to that made on the Con- 
tinent, and that it was now possible to obtain staired glass 
equal in tone and permanency to the fine work of the 
ancients. In conclusion the lecturer gave a description in 
detail of the process of desigm and construction. of a 
memorial window. On the following day the members 
visited the new Elmvale School now ?n course of erection. 
The school is from the design of Mr. H. E. Clifford, І.А., 
Glasgow. The visit proved of a highly interesting and in- 
structive nature. ‘Several novel features of school construc- 
tion were pointed out by Mr. Dale. Mr. Clifford's repre- 
sentative, and by Mr. Aitken, clerk of works. 


Mr. C. J. SPENCE presided over the meeting of the Newcastle 
Society cf Antiquaries which was held at the Castle on Wed- 
nesday. Some twelve paleolithic stone implements were 
shcwn and presented to the Scciety by Sir Н. W. Seton Karr, 
М.Р. They had been discovered by him at Pcendi, twenty- 
nine miles west of Madras Another gift was that of a 
caived part of a mantel from a house in the Black Gate. 


Tue official deputation from the International Fue Exhibi- 
tion had a cordial and successful reception in Paris. After 


a satisfactory interview with the Minister of Commerce, the 
members of the deputation met the president and other 
officials of the French Fire Federation who have been 
selected as a special committee to ensure a fitting representa- 
tion of France at the coming exhibition. Numercus lcan 
exhibits of historic interest in the annals of fire-fighting hava 
already been collected, and will depict the long-gone past in 
contrast to an extensive display of electrical fire-extinguishing 
apparata devised by the most up-to-date French engineers. 


THERE is strenuous opposition to the proposal to create the 
house at Golders Hill into a convalescent home by those 
who are most largely responsible for the purchase of the 
estate for the public. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BARRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND FRE 
LIBRARY. 


THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN. 
GEO. DICKENS-LEWIS, ARCHITECT. 


We publish this week the design awarded the third [re- 
mium of £50 by the assessor, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, in this 
recent competition. It was the only design submitted which 
showed a circular facade; this arrangement presents many 
advantages, and gives a continuity of effect to the plan and 
elevation. The style adopted is Renaissance. and the posi- 
tion of the clock tower 1s specially selected, as facing directly 
down Holton Road, the principal road in the town. lt was 
proposed to use 2 in. narrow sandstock facing bricks. with 
Bath stone for the dressings. The whole scheme presents 
some excellent points, and the difficulty of the awkward site 
and levels seems to have been cleverly dealt with. Mr. Сео. 
Dickens-Lewis, Shrewsbury, is the author of the design. 


WORKINGTON LIBRARY. 
THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN BY ALF. COX AND A. D. CLAPIIAN. 


This charming design well deserved its place, and we 
could wish that public bodies would be content to have 
sunple and well-proportioned work like this, instead of a de 
sign which is chiefly intended to look imposing and convey à 
striking idea of its importance. The attempt to make a 
comparatively small public building look dignified and im- 
portant is too often managed to the loss of all refined and 
p'easing art. We note, in their report, the authors of this 
design say they have endeavoured to treat the exterior in à 
dignified manner. We are happy to note that they have 
largely failed in the dignity! and rightly too, for such a 
simp'e building as this could hardly from its very nature 
be expected to be largely: inflated with dignity and im- 
pressiveness, Though this is not the kind of design where- 
with to impress an average committee, we are glad Messrs. 
Cox & Clapham had the courage of their convictions. 

As to cost, the cubing. without the lecture hall, works 
out at 183,474 cubic feet, and this at 7d. gives 45,355: 
Other items bring up the total to close on £6.000, without 
the lecture hall, viz. : warming and ventilating £300, electric 
wiring and gas £75, fire appliances £50, Van Kannel doors 
for entrance £100, glazed dadoes £100. Оп the whole, 
this seems a pretty fair and probable estimate, even for 2 
design worked out on very simple lines. 


——<——— 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND GARDEN CITIES. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


SIR.—The debate on the housing question which took 
place in the House of Commons on Dr. Macnamara’s amend- 
ment to the King’s speech, would seem to indicate that 
public opinion is now fairly roused as to the need for à 
solution of this problem. A very few years ago politicians 
gave little attention to the matter, but we’ now see it IN 
the forefront of questions which have the united sympathy 
of both political parties. Undoubtedly the urgency ог 
remedial legislation is great, for the wealth of the епіріге, 
and our prosperity at home and abroad, depend on the pro" 
vision of heakh‘er housing accommodation for the peop*. 
The physical decay of our workers is helping other nations 
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to beat us in the race for commercial supremacy. Intellec- 
tual and moral degeneration is bound to follow physical 


decay, and we cannot long continue to sacrifice the com- 


mercial asset which is represented in the health of the 
people. The importance of the problem has fortunately 
come to be recognised by the two parties most able to 
provide a remedy. viz.: Members of Parliament and ihe 
manufacturers of the country.. . : жа a 

In the above debate little attention was given to. the 
question of ‘decentralisation of industry. It is not yet 
sufficiently realised how much might be done in this direc- 
tion—especially in view of modern. developments in. the 
science of electricity. When a manufacturer moves out of 
a crowded ceritre he has not merely the enormous advantage 
of cheaper land, of less congestion, and lower rates, but 
he is able to introduce at lowest cost up-to-date machinery 
and up-to-date power. In а crowded centre the expense 
of displacing old plant debars improvement and throttles 
many industrial concerns—accompanied as it is by the great 
cost of business expansion on dear sites. . In the same 
way re-housing the poor on costly land in the centre, paying 
high prices for compensation and business disturbance, can 
only be done at the expense of the rates, and of the pauper- 
isation of the tenants. There is neither economy nor 
common sense in such methods. Cheap transit and removal 
of the labourer to the suburbs may do much, but'nobody 
suggests that these are effective remedies, and they create 
other evils, such as taking the worker many miles from 
his place of employment, and inflicting a tax on his wage 
and his time which is neither just or desirable. 

There is plenty of land in the country, and rural land- 
lords twenty miles out of London cannot secure an economic 
rent from their estates. Estates can be bought in Essex 
or Herts. intersected by rail, and in some cases by water, 
and within an hours journey of London, at from £15 to 
425 рег acre—and in Shoreditch £50,000 has to be paid, 
with the addition of a. rate of nearly 50 per cent. more 
on the assessed annual value. - By transferring his works 
to a rural district every manufacturer can save largely in 
rent and rates. His employees can also save to the extent 
of about 7s. 6d. per week in rent and cost of living. Thus 
a manufacturer employing 1,000 men will, with his em- 
plovees, save £18,500 per annum by this means alone. The 
better physical capacity will make them capable of earning 
higher rather than lower wages, and the fact that they can 
have a garden or an allotment will reduce their rents to.a 


minimum. In Bournville a five-roomed cottage, with a fixed- 


in bath. and a garden of 600 square yards, is provided 


at 6s. 6d. per week, or the price of one room in Mile End. 


The garden yields 2s. worth of produce. and the real rent 
is therefore only 4s. 6d., and this yields a fair return on 
the. capital employed. | | 

In his evidence before the Select Committee on Housing, 
held in May, 1902, Mr. Troup, C.B., said that the housing 
problem of London might be largely solved by the removal 
of factories, and he pointed out that there were factories 
employing 200,000, and representing a population of 
600,000, in London, which could be easily and economic- 
ally. transferred to the country.. What a relief to the con- 
gested areas of London this would be! And how small the: 
cost would be in comparison, say, with the Strand improve- 
ment, | 

Those manufacturers who cannot go themselves have now 
an opportunity of joining in a scheme about to be put into 
operation, Тһе Garden City Pioneer Company is about to 
purchase an option of an estate of several thousand acres, 
and is prepared to negotiate with manufacturers desirous of 
moving out. Тһе Company can meet manufacturers with 
terms and privileges which cannot possibly be secured under 
any existing conditions, and every satisfactiom will be given 
as to security of tenure. Persons desirous of small holdings 
or business premises are also invited to apply. The whole 
scheme will shortly be placed before the country in a form 
which is bound to arouse public attention. 

As I am sure many of your readers know little about the 
movement, and might find it to their advantage to obtain 
further information at this stage, 1 trust you will favour 
me by inserting this letter. 
Yours faithfully, 

THos. ADAMS, 

Secretary, Garden City Pioneer Company,. Limited. 347- 
351, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. February 
20th, 1903. | 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE, | " 


HE Duke of Argyll presided on Tuesday’ last at Gros 
venor House over the annual meeting of the Coal 

Smoke Abatement Society. The chairman, in his opening 
statement, spoke of existing legislation in regard to the 
smoke nuisance, The society's inspectors were continually 
at work in seeing such legislation carried into effect ; but 
more inspectors were necessary, and for that reason larger 
funds were required. Sir William Richmond, in moving 
the adoption of the report, referred to the influence which 
the society had exercised on the various local bodies in 
securing, to a great extent, the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. They were determired to stay the evil which 
was injuring the morality and the health of the metropolis, 
and to that end they were urging the public to maintain 
their rights in regard to that most necessary of God's gifts— 
light. Dr. Н. A. Des Voeux (treasurer) seconded the reso- 
lution, and stated that the meteorological authorities had 
proved that at least one-half rof the possible: sunshine was 
kept away by the pall of smoke which hung over the metro- 
polis. The report was unanimously adopted, and 

Sir James Crichton Browne moved :—“ That the pollution: 
of the air by coal smoke is injurious to public health and 
vitality, destructive to works of art and vegetation, and 
directly demoralising to the inhabitants of a great city.” 
He said that in various ways smoke debilitated the system 
and threw open the door to anemia, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases. Such was the direct action of smoke. Its indirect 
action was even worse, inasmuch as it shut out the life- 
giving sunshine. The general conceptions of light as a 
barbinger of health were daily growing larger; and those 
who filched from them such a life-giving element were guilty 
of a grave offence against the community. There could 
be no question that smoke, by its depressing effect—physic- 
ally and psychically—helped to fill ihe public-houses, and 
generally degraded and demoralised. He therefore asked 
the meeting to lend support to a society which, оп eesthetical, 
ethical, and medical grounds, deserved well of its country. 

Mr. W. D. Caróe, in seconding the resolution, dealt with 
the destructive effects of smoke on works of art and upon 
works of architecture. Even during the few years of the 
present century a new rot had set up in Westminster Abbey. 
It peeled in Sir Christopher Wren's time; it peeled a few 
years ago; and now it was worse than ever. Scientists 
told them that it was entirely due to the sulphurous fumes 
arising out of the smoke. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and it was further resolved :—" That this meeting, 
in recognising the practical results already achieved by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society with the limited resources 
at its disposal, and in approving of its line of action, pledges 
itself to use its best endeavours to place it in a position 
to extend its operations." - 
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THE PLANNING OF COLLEGIATE 
| BUILDINGS.* E | 


РАНЕ author said he proposed to treat of such types of 

collegiate architecture as could be dealt with by one 
with such authority as practical experience might justify. 
Briefly touching upon the archeological aspect of the subject, 
he referred to the changes of custom which had served to 
modify the standard set up by the old builders, and to the 
different conditions now to be provided for. When the old 
buildings were erected, students entered on their University 
careers at a much earlier age than now; the standard of 
expense, too, was very much lower, Nowadays the University 
is considered the privilege of the more wealthy ; formerly it 
was designed for all who had sufficient ambition or enterprise, 
and offered every facility to those who were prepared to face 
poverty and hardship in the pursuit of mental training. While 
the change in the age of the students revolutionised ‘the 
arrangements of rooms, the increased size and scope of the 
colleges afforded' occasion for larger and more comprehensive 
schemes of planning. and made effective grouping of the 
buildings possible. The great increase in size opened the 
way to the development cf collegiate planning on an extensive 
scale. and suggested the type which nearly 'all existing col- 
leges to some extent illjstrate—the grouping of the buildings 
into one, two. or more quadrangles of rather low buildings (in 
the original colleges there were never more than two floors 
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*Abstract of a paper by Basil Champneys, В.А., read before ine 
| Roval Institute o£ British Architécts, 16th. February. . 
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and ап attic), from which the special and more important 
features, the chapel, the hall, and the library, stand out as 
salient features. 

The lodgings of the president, warden, principal, or master. 
were usually included in the general grouping, and are seldom 
distinctive features in the older college buildings. In the 
present day the head of the college usually requires a more 
sumptuous abode, which must become an important item in 
contemporary college architecture; while the fact that many 
of the tutors and fellows are now married will also serve to 
complicate the future of collegiate grouping. 

For the students’ rooms the general arrangement was almost 
invariably as follows :—A staircase, entered from the quad- 
rangle, led to rooms on either side, and, as there were three 
floors, opened into six sets. This arrangement is usually 
adhered to in contemporary schemes, and, Mr. Champneys 
thought, with good reason. In the few cases in which a 
departure from the ancient type had been attempted the result 
seemed to be unsatisfactory and destructive of collegiate 
character. As examples, the author cited Mr. Butterfield's 
buildings at Keble, where it would have been far more satis- 
factory had the ordinary rooms been planned upon the old- 
established system ; the new buildings at New College erected 
by Sir Gilbert Scott about 1876 ; and a new group of buildings 
built by Mr. Bodley at King's College, Cambridge. In both 
the latter instances the fourth storey, which the author con- 
sidered subversive of collegiate effect, had been, he believed. 
forced upon the architects largely, no doubt, from motives 
of economy. There was, however, no economy secured by 
this piling up of buildings. He had tested the comparative 
cost of buildings of two, three, or more storevs, and had 
found that a building of two storeys, floors of moderate height, 
was definitely more costly for the same accommodation than 
one of three; but four or more floors were not more economi- 
cal than three. 

The old system of college planning needed but few modifi- 
cations to bring it up to date. A few practical requirements 
consequent on the change of custom have to be met. It is 
essential that living-room, bedroom, and cupboard or “ scout’s 
hole” or “ gyp-room ” should be independently accessible, 
though there is some advantage in having a door between the 
sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows the bedroom to some 
extent to benefit by the sitting-room fire, and enables the 
occupant to obtain more breathing space at night The 
“scouts hole" or “gyproom” need be little more than a 
mere cupboard ; one of the most moder ideas is to provide 
for a group of rooms a kind of general “ scout's hole” or 
pantry, with a sink and gas-stove, etc. These are the prin- 
cipal points in which a modern set of rooms differs from the 
ancient type, which, on the whole, has vindicated its claim 
to be applied to modem schemes as the best and most 
economical arrangement. 

As an example of the most highly developed idea of a 
medieval college, the author cited New College at Oxford, 
which in its ancient form showed a complete design carried 
Gut at one time. Im order to realise Wykeham’s idea it is 
necessary to remove in imagination certain later additions 
which have obstructed the original intention. Chief of these 
is the addition of a storey to the main quadrangle. This 
raises the buildings to the same level as the gateway tower 
which originally surmounted them, and also decreases the 
predominance of the chapel and hall. William of Wykeham 
was a great churchman, and his intention was to make the 
chapel the chief feature of his main quadrangle. The great 
height and scale still preserves its relative importance, but 
its predominance over the residential portion of the quad- 
rangle is much hampered. by the added storey. The marked 
predominance of the chapel over the adjoining buildings, the 
cloister, and the tower are somewhat exceptional features in 
college architecture, and serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical 
intention of the founder. The same idea is manifest in a 
college of modern foundation—K eble—which, as a memorial 
to a well-known churchman, was founded with a somewhat 
similar view. Other colleges which bear the impress of a 
specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christ Church and Magdalen 
at Oxford and King’s at Cambridge. In the more ordinary 
type of college the chapel hall, and, in many cases, the 
library, are salient features in the grouping, but their relative 
importance varies very considerably. _ 

A new phase of collegiate life which involves certain modi- 
fications of the original type of building is the establishment 
of colleges for women both at Oxford and Cambridge. Life 
in these must necessarily be of a more domestic character 
than in colleges for men, and, if the style of architecture 


follows the requirement, the result will be something which 
may be called “ Domestic Collegiate.” Access to the several 
students rooms can no longer be from staircases entered 
direct from the open air; the approaches must be properly 
enclosed and the passages warmed. In the building illus. 
trated by the author—Newnham College at Cambridge—the 
deviation from the original ty pe is greater, because the system 
of the college is that of subdivision into halls, each of which 
is on the whole complete in itself (a reversion, as it happens, 
to the original arrangement), the only features used equally 
by the entire college being the great hall and the library, 
the lecture-rooms and the laboratories. Moreover, the 
scheme as it now stands has been developed piecemeal ; has 
started from small beginnings and grown up step by step, 
each instalment of the group of buildings having been suj- 
posed, at the time of its erection, to be the last, until the 
pressure of applicants suggested a further extension. 

Another building referred to as deviating from the original 
type on account of a change of purpose was Mansfield Col- 
lege, which contains all the features of a college without 
residence for students. И consists of a chapel, a hall. and 
common-rooms, with the requisite offices, bursar’s, and tutors 
rooms, a few bedrooms, several lecture-rooms. a large library, 
and a principals residence. The author exhibited plans cf 
the building to show how the varicus requirements had been 
met. 

In conclusion, the author referred to the most modem tvpe 
of collegiate arrangement, viz.. that designed to meet the 
requirements of elaborate scientific training. To get an idea 
of the complicated planning involved in a very moderate 
portion of these requirements, the author advised his audience 
to read the papers on “Тһе New Science Laboratories at 
University College, London," read before the Institute in 


March, 1894. 
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CONCRETE SLAB TEST. 


TEST was completed at Messrs. Connal’s Pig-iron Stores, 
off Paisley Road West, Glasgow, on the 2oth January, 
upon an expanded metal concrete slab 7 inches in thickness, 
containing a tension bond of one layer of No. 10 3 inch mesh, 
M inch by 3-16th inch (bare) strands expanded steel, laid 
horizontally, at a level sufficient to provide cover, near its 
underside. The slab, which had beem constructed on 2nd 
August, 1902, had its temporary centering struck on 2nd 
September. 1902, and had been loaded with a provisional 
evenly distributed load of 3 ewts. to the super. foot on 12th 
November, 1902, this load having remained upon the slab 
until the 20th inst, and was supported upon dwarf walls 
3 feet in height. It was composed of concrete consisting of 
one part of best Portland cement, together with about 2% 
parts of brick broken to pass a 34 inch mesh sieve. and 172 
parts of clean sharp sand, all obtained in the neighbourhood 
of the test, in the ordinary way. The slab had a bearing of 
6 inches on all four sides, the unsupported area of the slam 
being 15 feet by 15 feet. The test of the slab to destruction 
was executed in the presence of an inspection committee, In 
addition to the proceedings being witnessed by a large num- 
ber of architects, engineers, and contractors who had been 
invited to be present. The test to destruction was executed 
by the gradual application of pigs of iron carefully laid upi- 
the unsupported area of the slab, that is to say, clear of the 
supporting walls, and the slab finally gave way under a total 
load of 56 tons 11 cwts, the fractures radiating from the 
centre to the angles of the square. At the conclusion of the 
test, the committee agreed that the footings of the walls had 
rot in any way subsided, showing that the test upon the 
suspended slab had not been influenced in any way by adverse 
conduct of the walls. 

The committee desire to point out that the slab formed 4 
good example Gf an ordinary marketable floor, there being 
nothing extraordinary either about the materials used, or its 
construction, therefore any ordinary contractor could under- 
take and execute similar work with equally satisfactory results, 
and hence the breaking load (which works out at 5 CW's. per 
foot super), may be accepted as reliable data; and, allowing 
a factor of safety of 4, gives a safe working load ot 114 cwts. 
per foot super. 

This strength is in excess of the ordinary requirements for 
a crowd load of people, which according to some authorities 
may average as much as 120 lbs. per square foot for dense 
crowds ; but. of course, it is not in excess of the loads required 
for heavy warehouse floors, which would be designed accord- 
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ing = the circumstances of special loads requiring to be dealt 
with. 

The committee of inspection included Messrs. A. T. 
Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., J. P. Allen, P.A.S.L, And. Home 
Morton, .A.M.Inst.C.E. 


THE STAINED GLASS OF THE FUTURE.* 


рл, title has been adopted in imitation of Richard 

Wagner's “ Art-work of the Future" That, which was 
scoffed at as an idle dream, and parodied as “ The Music of 
the Future,” has become a present actuality. May the omen 
be propitious ! 

There is scarcely any subject about which more ignorance 
prevails than in stained glass. Quite a number of people 
still think that the glass stainer paints the colours on the 
window. I am not sure whether the idea still survives that 
a window is leaded up before it is put in the kilm Even 
among architects how few there are who can tell one material 
from another, the good from the bad, or who know which is 
the best for a particular purpose. One of my objects, there- 
fore, is to place you in a position to judge for yourselves 
whether the best material has been given to you, and if the 
best use has been made of it, not only with the view of en- 
hancing the beauty of your own works, but also to protect your 
clients, who doubtless rely upon you to see that they are not 
palmed off with shoddy or base metal I will preface the 
few thoughts which it is my privilege to offer you with the 
sweeping assertion that no one has any right to speak about 
stained glass who has not worked in the best material. When 
I have reached the end, you will probably grasp the point of 
view from which I make this assertion. For the present, 
suffice it to say that the critic can only deal with what he 
knows; therefore, in judging a window һе can only compare 
it with other windows, either ancient or modern. Не can 
never say, like the worker in the best material, that this sub- 
ject should have been treated in such a manner to produce 
such and such a tone, or that this or that part would have 
been better if such and such a material had been employed. 
In a word, he can never look into the future, and say what 
ought to be. 

The very title of this address would seem to disclose a 
certain dissatisfaction with stained glass as it 1۶ It will, 
therefore, be our first task to find the cause of our dissatis- 
faction; to diagnose the disease, in fact, before we talk of 
remedies. Imitation is the disease! And why is imitation 
the disease? Because it has been said, and repeated on all 
sides, “There is no glass Bike the old glass, and there will 
never be any windows like the old windows." Both these 
assertions Г deny, since they are based on ignorance of the 
best material procurable to-day, and of the use that might 
be made of it Take, first of all, the effect of those asser- 
tions on the producer of stained glass. He has been content 
to imitate a cheap period, viz, Perpendicular or fifteenth 
century work, and imitations of that imitation. When I say 
a cheap period, I mean as regards the material. It is well 
known that from the thirteenth to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the material deteriorated, becoming thinner and 
poorer in quality and colour. Whether this decline, which 
was concurrent with a natural development in the technique 
of painting, was due to a demand of the painters for a material 
that would better display their painting, cannot now be known. 
I am inclined to think it was, but it is not a fact of much 
importance, If so, it simply proves that they had lost the 
idea of the essential qualities of a stained-glass window ; that 
it must look like glass and give tone. They had chosen the 
_ wrong material for the display of their painting powers. I 
must protest against glass being used as a material for exces- 
sive painting. If you must paint, paint on wood, on canvas, 
or wall; but leave to glass its essential qualities of brilliance 
and translucency. If, therefore, one would make a passable 
imitation of that period, one would have to ignore the best 
and most expensive glass made now, and use the cheapest 
and worst. Why that period should hava been chosen for 
imitation rather than another I cannot imagine, unless it be 
on account of its comparatively cheap production—where +o 
much of a window is given up to canopy and base in whites, 
which do not require, or at least do not receive, much 
thought; where the whites of the drapery and of the flesh 
run into the canopy and base (being usually cut out of the 


*Paper read by Mr. Silvester Sparrow before the Architectural 
Association, 20th February. 


same tint), and the little bit of rich colour in the drapery, rich 
only by contrast with the white, stamds absolutely alone, a 
shapeless mass. We will give these people the benefit of 
the doubt, and admit that this period is said to be that in 
which the highest point in the technique of painting on glass 
was reached. It is fortunate for them that it is ‘also the 
period of the poorest glass, if we except the frightful colours 
of a generation or two ago. One shudders to think what their 
fate would have been if the style of their choice had been 
the most expensive to reproduce. Would there have been 
as many imitators? Another plea that will doubtless be put 
forward by the imitators is that if you have to put windows 
in a thirteenth or fifteenth century church you, must imitate 
the glass of those periods. But the very existence of different 
styles, almost coincident with the centuries, so that we speak 
cf a thirteenth, a fourteenth, or a fifteenth century style, 
proves that the old men did not imitate their predecessors. 
There is another theory, that the old men adapted their glass 
to the varying styles of architecture. It may be that archi- 
tects of the fifteenth and sixteenth” centuries called for a 
lighter glass, which would show up the more elaborate carv- 
ings they indulged in. Those who hold this theory may say 
that the glass stainer of to-day should adapt his glass to the 
architectural style of the nineteenth century. But is there a 
nineteenth century style? Perhaps I am treading on delicate 
ground, and had better leave you architects to settle the 


question among yourselves. The imitators, however, by по’ 


means rigidly follow their own rule; for instance, the imitators 
of Perpendicular can rarely do anything else but put it, with 
little or no variation, into every style of church. | 

Let us leave the question of why the early glass stainers 
did this or that, and assume that if they were alive to-day 
they would have sufficient honesty to use the best material, 
and sufficient talent to make the best use of it. What, then, 
is to be our own course with regard to this crucial point? 
This is the fundamental and unalterable guide for our con- 
duct :—One has no right to put bad glass into a window under 
any pretext whatever. 1 have already pointed out that, to 
imitate, one would have to ignore the best glass. The highest 
qualities of a stained-glass window are mystery and rich and 
appropriate colour in harmony with the subject. Do not 
tell me, therefore, that an imitation fifteenth-century window 
is appropriate when it lacks mystery and richness of colour. 
If a window is full of mystery and devotional feeling, a living 
symbolism, rich and harmonious colour, a simple and dignified 
design, strengthened by a bold use of the lead, and an :х- 
pressive tracing and painting, it is worthy to be placed in 
any church that was ever built. 

Before describing the process of making a stained-glass 
window, by which you will be enabled to know what to look 
for in a window, and thus to protect yourselves at all points, 
I must attempt to give you some idea of what I have called 
the best material. The best material is undoubtedly Prinr's 
early English glass and Powell's antique. Early English is 
a comparatively recent invention, having been in existence 
only scme few years. One would gather from its name that 
it is an attempt to restore the old English glass; but, in my 
opinion, in the quality of brilliance, in its variety and rich- 
ness of colour, this far surpasses its original, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is the finest glass that has ever 
been made for our purpose. 

There are three sorts of coloured glass used in the stained- 
glass window. Tints, which go under the generic term of 
“whites”; pot-metals, in which the colour goes right thrcugh 
the sheet ; and the flashed glasses—that is, the rubies, some 
blue, and other varieties. The method cf manufacture is 
somewhat like this :—4A piece of metal, as the molten glass 
is called, is taken on the end of a blowpipe, and blown into 
a square bottle shape. This contact with the mould gives 
the glass a certain roughness and inequality, while the inside 
of the bottle retains a very smooth blown surface. It is this 
combination which is the characteristic of this kind of glass 
—brilliance united with body, a faculty of hclding the light, 
while * antique” is more or less transparent. It also varies 
considerably in thickness, some pieces being quite half an 
inch thick or more. АП this helps its rich and jewel-like 
quality. The bottles are then cut at the edges of the sides 
and bottom ; which gives us four sides or slabs 6 in. by 4 in. 
and one bottom 4 in. by 4 in. This is the most general size. 
Other sizes are 7 in. by 5 im, and 8 in. by 6 in. the largest. Tt 
has been found that this size cannot be exceeded without 
losing the jewel-like quality of the glass. In flukes or acci- 
dents, which are the best things in the manufacture of material 
for stained glass, it is particularly rich. When the heavier 
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chemicals sink to the bottom of the pot, the last few bottles | effects. Not that copper ruby is to be entirely ignored. The 


that are made from it are streaked and varied in colour in a 
most wonderful and beautiful way. The colour of these 
‘bottles may be quite different from those made from the top 
` of the pot. This quality of unexpectedness is most valuable, 
and a window largely carried out in this material is unique, 
absolutely inimitable. It must be said, however, that the 
scale of colour is nct exhaustive. and that some of the colours 
are very crude (although these have their uses occasionally), 
so that one has to fall back upon Powell's * Antique," by far 
the best of the so-called " Antique" glass. 

Although Powell's “ Antique” is not so fine as “ Early 
English," it has qualities of its own to which, in the present 
state of the manufacture of “Early English.” it may һе 
regarded as complimentary ; thus I include it in the term 
“ best material.” Although it has not the brilliance and body 
‘of “Early English” it has those qualities in a much higher 
degree than other makes of “Antique,” which I need not 
specify. I should mention that there is an imitation of 
“ Early English " called “ Norman." which bears a relation to 
165 original similar to that which the common “ Antiques " 
. bear to Powell’s,.and is cheaper. Let me therefore warn you, 
when you specify Prior’s “ Early English," to see that “ Nor- 
man” is not substituted. When I mention that you can get 
“Norman” for 3124. per slab, and the lowest price of “ Early 
English" is 6d. per slab, the reason for the substitution is 
obvious. Broadly speaking, * Early English” has more light, 
Powell's “ Antique " more tone ; so that one would use" Early 
English" for effects of light and brilliant objects, and 
Powell's “ Antique” for the parts requiring tone. It is also 
good to plate a crude piece of “ Early English” with, to gain 
variety of colour and tone. The process of manufacture in 
Powell's Antique is quite different from the other. It is made 
in what is called a * Muff "—that is, the metal is blown into 
à cylindrical form (but not into a mould) about 7 in. in 
diameter and about 13 in. or 14 in. high. It is then cut 
down the height, and placed in a flattening kiln, to come out 
a flat sheet about 21 in. to 23 in. long. It is in the process 
of flattening that the glass loses some of its brilliance. In 
this manufacture there are also gold pink on Venetian opal, 
blue on Venetian opal, and gold pink and blue on Venetian 
onal. The Venetian effect is a ripple or indentation in the 
glass, which gives it greater brilliance than the flat Antique 
possessés. The opal is the base, and when a thin skim of 
blue is flashed upon it it produces a varied cool green tint, 
with streaks of blue The gold-pink is a thin skim of gold 
flashed on the opa! base, the warm toné of the opal softening 
the sharpness of the pink; the colour produced by the gold. 
' The streaks of blue.and gold-pink on the opal produce beau- 
tiful combinations, often with markings of a feather-like 
character. This is very good to work away from the gold- 
pink with. АП these are very valuable for special effects. 
Powell's also make their glass into circles of about 12 in. to 
14 in. diameter. These are much richer than the flat sheets, 
of which they seem to be a concentrated form. . 

Before leaving the subject of the quality of the material, 
it will be well to devote a little attention to one colour, the 
most important in a stained-glass window, viz., ruby. Indeed, 
it may be called the touchstone of a window, so far as the 
quality of the material is concerned. There are two metals 
which produce the red colours we call the rubies: gold and 
copper. Ruby is one of the flashed glasses: that is, a base 
of white, amber, green tint, pale blue, or purple is flashed 
over with a thin skim of either of those metals. Gold ruby 
is confined almost entirely to “Early English,” in which it 
reaches a price calculated to freeze your young blood, and 
make each particular hair stand on end. You will easily 
understand that there must be a considerable difference in 
the cost of these two kinds of ruby ; nor will you have much 
difficulty in guessing which kind is so fondly embraced by 
the commerical and imitation people. It will be difficult to 
give you much idea of the enormous difference between the 
two. Gold ruby is the most distinguished colour, an aristo- 
crat among colours whereas copper ruby is common 
and vulgar Gold ruby is one of the  triumphs 
of Priors “Early English" glass, in which it pro- 
vides an infinite variety of rubies, from the richest. wine colour 
to the most delicate and ethereal tints. This variety is partly 
due to the varying thickness of the gold flash, and partly to the 


different kinds of base, which also varies in thickness. Spoilt 


ruby is also ancther fruitful scurce of variety. that is, cver- 
fired, or when the metal in the pot, decreasing in quantity, 
becomes too hot. Spoilt in the sense that the maker has 
missed his aim, but invaluable to those who seek after unique 
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most familiar instance, moon light and tone. 


сіп daylight, because the light of the moon is cold. 


darkest tones of copper ruby on blue may be used as a sub- 
sidiary red, but it can never take the place of gold ruby as 
the chief mass of red, Powell's brown ruby; a little gold 
(generally too little gold) mixed with the brown flash, leads 
to very varied reds. generally of a sombre sort, which may 
be used in a similar subsidiary sense. 

Having shown you which are the best materials, I must say 
that architects are extremely lax in the matter of seeing that 
they get them in stained glass. If it were a matter of drain- 
pipes, they would study all the different kinds and specify 
those of a particular maker; they have a dim sort of idea 
that if they did not do that, some cheap and inferior quality 
would be foisted on them. Ah! you will say. but stained 
glass is a sacred art ; its makers could not do such things: why, 
therefore, take such precautions? If such be your touching 
faith, there is nothing more to be said ; yet would it not be 


worth while to inquire where all the rubbishy glass goes to, , 


and why there is so little good glass made, that ore is abso- 
lutely forced to plate a great deal more than one would? 1 
do not see why architects should not specify Prior's “ Early 
English" glass and Powell's “ Antique.” Let us admit it as 
conceivable, that what I call the worst glass these people may 
consider the best ; only permit me to remark that, if so. what 
they consider the best is invariably cheaper, much cheaper 
than that which I consider tha best. If it is good to see 
that you get the best material, if it is better to see that proper 
use is made of it, it is best not to go to any designer whose 
highest effort has been a public-house window. When I 
speak of the improper use of “ Early English,” I think of that 
church built by a prominent architect who has abjured figure 
work in stained glass, and who resolved to have the best glass 
in plain glazing. One can hardly blame the man for refusing 
to have a lot of rubbish shot into his church; although, to 
ignore it, is not to develop the art. It must be grappled with 
taken in hand. If you cannot afford good stained glass, I 
would always recommend ornamental glazing, however simple. 
in the best glass, rather than cheap stained glass Unfortu 
nately, however, these windows have been done in almost 
pure white, consequently there is an utter absence of tone. 
To enter the church is like going into an icehouse. Even in 
ornamental glazing. tone and variety are essential. ` 

Let me here make another assertion. Some of you may be 
under the impression that we put windows in to give. light. 
That is not so with stained glass: a stained-glass window 
should be put in to give tone. You may deny this, but I say 
that however much you may strive, you-will never get mystery 
or poetry into your buildings otherwise. The Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster is a glaring instance The arch- 
He has tried 
to get as near to that as possible with roundels and Norman 
glass, that cheap imitation of Early English. The windows 
have no relation to the building, nor have they any tone. 
Plaster the walls as thickly as you please with gold, mosaic, 
and marbles, there will never be any mystery or poetry about 
the place. Before beginning a description of the making of 
a stained-glass window, I am reminded of a lecture by a dir 
tinguished man in the pottery line, which I was once taken 
to hear. The lecture was supposed to deal with certain difi- 
culties in the firing of pottery: difficulties which confronted 
the Greeks of Homer's time, who immortalised them in 2 
song. Well, we heard all about that, but as to the lecturers 
methods of overcoming those difficulties, not a word. An 
there the poor pottery men sat, with open mouths, waiting for 


the crumbs which did моё fall from the rich man’s table. If 


speech is the art of concealing thought, then was this lecture 
a masterpiece. I do not intend to follow this artful crafts- 
man's example. but to describe everything with the utmost 
frankness; and if Г. should inadvertently leave anything 
obscure, I shall be only too pleased to supplement these 
remarks at the close of my address. 

The first thing. then. is the design, the coloured germ of 
the future window. This should be made to scale. I recom- 
mend 112 in. to the foot. This is convenient for making the 
cartoon, one-eighth being equal to one inch, and one can out 
in a fair amount of detail and suggest variety of colour. The 
artist is first to conceive the light and tone that will be 1n 
harmony with his subject. By tone in this connection I mean 
that which is a partial deprivation of a particular light, and 
must not be confaunded with light and shade. To give the 
We see objects 
that the moon does not shine on cooler in tone than a 

n 


same way, whatever light the subject demands (and it is not 


ine. a 
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necessarily confined to sunlight or moonlight, it can be that 
“light, which never was on sea or land”), the tone must 
correspond. Every colour in the window, therefore, must be 
influenced by either the light or the tone. Colour, which is 
our next consideration, has hitherto been said to be the chief 
thing in stained glass. But that is not so: there is a higher 
aim : mystery. the result of effects of light and tone: the abso- 
lutely indispensable quality in a stained-glass window. Ina 
window we are dealing directly with light; there is therefore 
no need to conventionalise it, and as there can be no colour 
without light, we will call light the soul, animating the body, 
colour. The quality of your window is therefore determined 
by the amount of light in it, It is in this quality of dealing 
with light, that the genius of stained glass lies. It is this 
which differentiates it from every other medium. Тһе colour 
must have a definite keynote, also in harmony with the sub- 
ject. There must be a controlling sense of key. so that one 
may say, this is a red window, that a blue one. Let me illus- 
trate this in the simplest way. Suppose one had to do the 
four elements. The fire subject would demand a red window, 
earth a brown window, air a blue window, and water a green 
window. This does not mean that the red window would be 
nothing but red, but that the keynote and the predominating 
mass would be red, and the colours of the other subjects 
would be worked in to enhance its effect, and to form a con- 
necting link with them. Hitherto, windows have been a 
hopeless jumble of colours, every one for itself, and the Devil 
take the window. People seem to have started colouring a 
design at one end, without having had the least idea what the 
other end would be like. Not that there is any restriction on 


colours so long as they are subordinated to the key colour. - 


Indeed, let us have as much variety as possible, so long as 
the unity and harmony. of the whole are not impaired. This 
variety will lead you into the most subtle effects, which will 
always add charm to a work, and charm is a very essential 
quality. Strength and subtlety should be the character of 
the colour scheme, strength, of course, being derived from a 
bold treatment of the primaries. The primaries must be as 
rich and full as possible, and in bold masses, if your window 
is to have the necessary vigour and grip. So-called esthetic 
colouring,is unpardonable weakness in a stained-glass window. 
It is the sin against the Holy Ghost, With regard to the 
treatment of a light window, that end is not to be atiained by 
filling the window with light colours of the same value. That 
simply results in a washy window, which looks as if all the 
colour had been bleached out of it. No, use as much “ tint” 
as you like, but there must be some rich colour to show that 
it is intentionally a light window. The same remark applies 
to an ornamental window in tints. "There should be a little 
rich colour to give it grip, and a little pure white, by which 
we may define the strength of the tint. Naturalistic colouring 
is not essential. Indeed, the most beautiful and glassy effects 
result from the unexpected. But it must have the appearance 
of inevitability ; one must feel that fo replace it with anything 
else would result in weakness—" and her hair shall be of what 
colour it please the glass stainer.” The traditional and sym- 
bolical colour of the draperies of Our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Apostles and others, together with. their types. 
must be preserved (the colour scheme must be adapted to 
them and not the reverse) ; so that one may see at a glance 
who is being represented, or. should I say, one ought to be 
. able to see. The church window is primarily to appeal to 
. the eye of faith, and one must not assume that the eye of 
faith is practically non-existent. even though one have to 
explain to many a learned pastor (that is, shepherd), what 


would have been perfectly clear to the flock (that is, the | 


sheep) of the Middle. or so-called, Dark Ages. "This leads 
me to say that the symbolical is to be preferred to a literal 
treatment. At the same time, the symbolism is not to be a 
mechanical repetition of old forms, but a vivid personal in- 
sight into the heart of things. The lead scheme should be 
considered, as tt emphasises the rhythm of line and controls 
the masses of colour. Leads of various widths should be 
used, in proportion to the size of the window. The lead is 
not to be considered simply for its use in holding the glass 
together, but as the most important factor in the design, It 
is the skeleton cf the window. 

It is not unusual! for firms to employ outside people to make 
designs, who have no practical knowledge whatever. but who 
can tum out an attractive design cr a pretty piece of cclour, 
calculated to deceive the unwary. "These designs are to be 
known by the utter absence of any lead scheme, of the use of 
which the designer is profoundly ignorant. . The result is that 
the window, usually carried out in the commonest glass, is not 


ха bit like the design. There is one fatal error that must be 


avoided in putting in the lead lines I allude to that per- 
nicious practice of putting in curved lead lines when a round 
object like an arm, or a rounded fold of drapery, has to be 
cut on account of its length, or to obtain variety of colour. 
In the case of an arm the curved leads look like bracelets, 
and in long, straight drapery folds the curved lead lines used 
in alternate folds give the drapery the apearance of corrugated 
iron. One must never forget that a window is a plane sur- 
face, and that round objects must Ба contradicted by straight 
leads. Before the cartoon cam be made, sizes and templates 
of the window must be taken. The height from point to sill 
and the width, with laths. ‘The templates are the shapes of 
the heads of lights from the spring line, and of the tracery, 
cut out of brown paper. These will be sight size, to which 
about 36 in. must be added all round to go into the gtoove. 
Is it necessary to say that a cartoon should be a fresh inspira- 
tion for every window? I am afraid it is, as some firms have 
no objection to using a cartoon a dozen times over. It would 
not be a bad plan for architects to insist on seeing the car- 
toons for every window they order. The cartoon should be 
made in sepia, as more nearly approaching the tracing and 
painting of the window, with the leads in black, and their 
proper widths. It should have a bold significant outline, 
even for the features, with a little shading. and not washy 
lines simply as a guide for the painter. The outline is a 
characteristic of stained glass of any virile sort, The cutline 
from which the glass 1s cut and afterwards leaded on, must 
now be made from the cartoon The cartoon is laid on a 
bench and semi-transparent ammunition paper laid over it. 
One then traces over the centre of the lead line with pencil, 
afterwards going over this with a brush in black ink. This 
gives one the heart of the lead—the skeleton of the window. 
Nearly every piece is now cut in sheet glass, to be used first 
as a “ pounce” and afterwards to be painted on and fired. 
The exceptions are those pieces of " tint" or light colour that 
one can see the lines of the cutline through, and consequently 
can be cut from the cutline, and they will also be painted on. 
The method of using the " pounce" is to hold a sheet of 
coloured glass, which is generally varied in tone, up to the 
light, move the “ pounce” over it until the exact place that 
you want cutting out has been found, then mark round it with 
a piece of French chalk. Hand this over to the cutter, who 
breathes on it and pounces round the shape with a pounce bag 
containing powdered whiting. Still holding the “ pounce” 
firmly, he marks round it with a pointed piece of hard wood, 
and removing it its shape is found outlined on the coloured 
glass. The other use to which the sheet glass is put, is to 
paint on it instead of the coloured glass. ea 
It is a rule that the better the glass, the less it will stand 
fire Besides the general loss of brilliance, all streaks or 
other variations have a tendency to grow darker. * Gold ruby 
is an impossible colour to fire; besides the aforesaid loss it 
actually changes colour, becoming a hideous pink or magenta. 
Venetian opal, too, is ап impossibility. No glass improves 
by going into the kiln, but sheet-glass suffers least, as it is 
harder than coloured glass generally is. In glazing, the 
coloured glass is kept in front of the painted piece, so that, 
besides preserving the paint from the action of the айтіо- 
sphere, it has something of the effect of vamish on a picture, 
adding to the transparency of the shadows, г 
То be continued, , 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue Chelsea Guardians have decided to extend the work- 
house at an estimated cost of £41,418. - 


A NEW Oddfellows’ Hall at Hythe is to be erected at a Cost 
of 43.000, as a celebration of their diamond jubilee. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool has approved of plans of a new 
church and hall. about to be erected at Burton Wood, 


‘Newton-le-Willows, at a cost of £8,000, 


ТнЕ Local Government Board have given their sanction to 
the Finchley Urban District Council to borrow £16,000 for 
the erection of houses for the working classes, 


Sr. PETERS CHURCH, Wallingford, is to be restored. at a 
cost of £1.500. The plans provide for an apsidal chancel, 
a vestry. organ chamber, heating apparatus, and an open 
oak roof. 
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PLANS, by Mr. P. M’Gregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, for the 


erection of a church, church hall, and vestry ۸ : 


were passed last week by the Dean of Guild Court. The 
edifice is to seat 700. | 


PLANS have now been passed for a new theatre to be erected 
in Vicar Street, Falkirk (Mr. Alex. Cullen, Hamilton, archi- 
tect). It will have seating capacity for 2,000 playgoers, and 
is estimated to cost about £15,000. 


A CHURCH extension scheme has been inaugurated at Barry. 
It is proposed to raise £27,000 with which to build four 
churches, one at Barry, another on Barry Island, and two 
at Cadoxton-juxta-Barry, and to repair and complete St. 
Paul's, Barry. 


Tue Bishop of Islington, on Saturday, dedicated the new 
' nave, aisles, and font of the Church of St. Gabriel, Willesden 
Green. The church will now accommodate about a thousand 
worshippers, and some £16,000 has been expended on the 
building, of which £4,000 is still needed. 


THE new science buildings in connection with the Doncaster 
Grammar School, which were opened recently by the Mayor, 
have been erected by Messrs. D. Gill & Son, of Nether Hall 
Road, Doncaster, from designs of Mr. F. Rowntree, 11, 
Little College Street, London, S.W. The buildings, which 
include a lecture hall, laboratory, master's room, etc., have 


2 


cost about £3,000. 


Ir is proposed to raise £5,000 for the restoration of Culross 

- Abbey, which was founded in 1217. А scheme has been рге- 
pared by Sir R. Rowand Anderson, the object aimed at being 
to remove the east and south galleries of the church, to re- 
build the side aisles and the. north and south transepts, to 
restore the eastern Norman window, and to open two three- 
light windows in the north wall. 


Tue following foundation and memorial stones have just 
been laid:—Of a Congregational Church at Thorne, to cost 
£800; St. James’ Church, Walthamstow, £10,000, to seat 
1,000, designed in Early English by Messrs. J. E. K. & 
7. P. Cutts, of 14. Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. ; Con- 
gregational Church in Glasgow Street, Ardrossan, for 500 
‘worshippers; and Corporation baths at Mansfield, 4,4,500. 


Tug new offices which have been erected for the Bramley 
Union at Greenhill Road, Armley, near Leeds, and the 
hospital at the workhouse, which has been remodelled, were 
formally opened last week. The offices, which are Free 
Renaissance in style, have cost, including furniture, 44,800, 
and have been built under the supervision of Mr. Percy 
Robinson, architect, of Leeds. The readaptation of the 
old hospital has cost about 4,000. 


TALGARTH Asylum, a description of which appeared in our 
-Christmas Number, was opened last week. It will be re- 
membered that the architects were Messrs. Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, of Craven Street, W.C., whilst Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Pontypridd, was the builder, the contract amount- 
ing to £120,000. The clerk of works was Mr. W. T. 
Creedy, who is now superintending the erection of the work- 
house and infirmary at Hammersmith, estimated to cost 


4,200,000. 


To restore the Town Church of St. Andrews £23,500 is being 
appealed for. Sketch plans of the proposed restorations 
have been prepared by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, І.А., of 
-Bath Street, Glasgow. The main idea is to preserve the fine 
old tower and all that remains of the medieval church, and 
to rebuild the remainder upon the original plan, so far as it 
can be ascertained. The galleries will be removed ; the side 
aisles will be reduced to their original height; and the old 
clerestory will be reproduced on pillars and arches occupying 
their ancient places. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Mn. J. J. Вовмет, F.R.I.B.A., A.R.S.A., has been elected a 
corresponding member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN died 180 years ago last Wednes 
day, 25th February. 1723. having been bom 20th October, 
1632. 


THe Carmarthen С.С. invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of a county surveyor, the salary offered being £300 рег 
annum. 


MR. САВМЕСІЕ 5 offer to Salisbury of £4,000 for a library. 
œr condition that a site be provided, was accepted at Mon- 
day's meeting of the Town Council. 


A COMMITTEE of the Windsor and Eton Royal Infirmary are 
consulting Mr. Н. Percy Adams, F.R.LB.A., with regard 
to the proposed enlargement of the infirmary. 


THE Swansea Corporation have decided, by a substantial 
majority, to have the Cray reservoir dam faced with brick 
instead of stone, which is estimated to effect a saving of 


£15,000. 


THE next examination for certificates of qualification for 
appointment of sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuisances, 
under Section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, will be held in London on Tuesday, the 5th May 
next, and four following days.. Particulars can be had from 
the hon. Secretary, Wm. R. E. Coles, 1, Adelaide Buildings, 
London Bridge, E.C. й 


THE Principal of the Northampton Institute, London. Dr. R. 
Mullineux Walmsley, is being sent оп a three months tour to 
the United States and Canada for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the present position of technical education in those 
countries and its bearings upon industrial production in the 
subjects covered by the technological work of the Institute, 
but more especially in the engineering industries. 


A Bıue-Book has been issued containing the report on the 
proposed eastern harbour and dock at Gibraltar, by Captain 
T. H. Tizard and Mr. William Shield. The Commissioners 
considered that such a work is quite feasible, and estimate 
that, after making due allowances for contingencies, the 
works could be constructed for a sum not exceeding 
£6,500.000, and within ten years from the letting of the 
contract. | 
سیسوس‎ 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS ‘OPEN. 


. Berne. Sept. 1-15. Monuments. Secretary, G.P.O., Е.С. 
Blackpool. April 14. Technical school (see advt. Jan. 30). 
Castleford. March 31. Library (see advt. Jan. 9). 
Chelmsford. March 31. Hospital. Premiums: £25 and £10 

Particulars (on £1 deposit), from A. S. Duffield, 96, High-st 
Chepping Wycombe. Mar. д. Town hall, &c. Premiums: 

100 and 25 guineas. . Full particulars from the town clerk. 
Darlington. Monument (cost, £500). Town clerk. 
Fenton. April 3o. Library (see advt. Jan. 30). 

Hull. Mar. 31. Town Hall Extension. Premiums : £ 309, 4200 
and {100. Particulars (on deposit of £5) from town clerk. 


Kingston-on- Hull. March 15. War memorial to cost 2659 | 


Full particulars from town clerk. 

Manchester. April 30. Hospital (see advt. Jan. 30). 

Rugby. March 17. Laying-out Caldicott Park. 8 : 
£20 and £5. Clerk of U.D.C., High-street. 

Sunderland. April 3o. Victoria Hall additions, &c. (see advt). 

Wavertree. March 2. Baptist church. Premium: 59 
Mr. E. Rogers, 184, S. Castle-st., Liverpool. 

Yeovil, April то.  Laying-out land for town hall, &c. 
Premiums: 20 and ro guineas. Boro’ surveyor. 
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THE LACK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
HY this absence of architectural style or beauty to-day? 
asks a correspondent of a Western paper this week. 
And as he asks that in regard to the architecture of what 
appears to be a building estate, it is not a very difficult 
question to answer. When houses are put up as a specula- 
tion, it is not considered wise or safe to waste money on 
them for architectural ability. It is, of course, well to 
make houses look attractive to the general public. But it 
is not found that this sort of attraction’ necessitates any real 
architectural ability. It is a quality that can be provided 
by many a builders clerk. А travesty of some genuine 
architecture will, as a rule, bring a house right up-to-date 
in the eyes of builder or client, and to obtain this it is 
certainly unnecessary to spend £50 or £60 on every 
‘£1,000 of cost of the building. There are, of course, many 
exceptions to this, and there are, fortunately, an increasing, 
number of people who are willing to pay something for 
that added quality of art which lifts a building up to the 
status of a good picture, and there are even those who take 
pride in having a good artist as author of their homes, and 
to say their home was designed by Norman Shaw, J. D. 
Sedding, E. L. Lutyens, or others, whose Inames stand for 
guarantee of artistic thought and effort. 

These naive questions propounded in our local papers, 
like that above referred to, are, we think, very apt to mis- 
lead the, public and to help in blinding them to the real 
facts. They are only too apt to think that art comes easily 
and naturally, and ought to appear somehow in the specula- 
tive builders’ productions, and get into the houses without 
any special cost or effort. When an architect, any architect, 
is employed, they, of course, take for granted that the 
building is sure to have some art about it, and are unaware 
that by far the larger proportion of architects are not artists 
at all, and are quite unable to supply art even when paid 
5 per cent. for it. | 

The plain truth is that unless the public will come to 
recognise that there is an art of architecture, that it is worth 
paying for, and that it cannot be picked up like groceries 
at a store, even by paying for, we shall find no widespread 
improvement in building. A house by Philip Webb or 
Norman Shaw carries its character with 3t for all archi- 
tects, and for many discriminative clients too. It is like 
saying a picture is by Corot, or Braugwn, or Watts. The 
house js much more than a mere house, a mere place of 
abode, it is a work of the best modern art we can show. 
¡The question may well be asked, How are we going to 
educate the public into seeking the services of those archi- 
tects who are real artists, and can give them something 
more than mere sound building or good convenience and 
comfort? These things are essential, but above and beyond, 
there is that elusive quality of charm. in proportion, 
emphasis, style, and character, which teaching seems unable 
to impart, and which, though more widely understood than 
we are inclined often to admit, is still a comparatively rare 


attainment. 


The correspondent who has provided vs with a text for 
our remarks, says: “A perfect resort not ten miles from 
Plymouth has suffered from the defacing hand of man 
insomuch that its aspect is well nigh hideous, owing to the 
woeful want of taste displayed in the buildings Just so. 
That is not an isolated casa The writer knows of a 
charming valley which was not utterly defaced by several 
new villas, until one day a doüble-fronted, bay-windowed, 
white brick villa, of the London suburbs type, was planted 
down, and then, for anyone at all sensitive about architec- 
tural art, the doom of the place was sealed, and it would 
be practically impossible to live within its sight. No harm 
was done to the owner and inhabitant who paid for the 
place, but to all and sundry who have any love for art, 
the place is absolutely ruined.. “The cost of building a 


house in a simple pure Elizabethan, Queen Anne, or’ 


Georgian style is not more than the cost of this hybrid 
sort of house. + ж v If this class of building was general 
all over the country, what a monument of bad taste would 
be left for our descendants!" But in reply to this further 
quotation, we may point ouf, that bad taste in building IS 
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general, and that we ARE leaving a monument of our bad 
taste for our descendants | 

Whenever the builder of a thousand-pound house feels 
that sixty pounds. would be well expended in getting it 
designed by a capable architect who will make a work of 
art of it, we may truly feel that the love of art 5 spreading 
upwards. Тһе owners of.very large houses are beginning 
to feel that they owe it to their neighbours and friends to 
have them creditably designed, and that in relation to the 
total cost it is not much to pay what the architect claims, 
but with the small owner it is different, and he is inclined 
to very much doubt the real value of 5 per cent. art Even 
if he feels the value of a good general design, he is apt | 
to think five pounds should cover the lot, and that further 
thought and expenditure about all the small details of the 
work is pretty much wasted effort. When we have achieved 
a simple, pleasing, well-proportioned exterior, there is 
nowadays ample opportunity for architectural thought in- 
doors, with all our admirable developments in building 
materials, and, in fact, the architect earns his ro per cent. 
on a small house more hardly than his 5 per cent. on a 
very large work. In the class of building described by 
our correspondent, the chances of getting good design are 
minimised, owing to the conditions of finance partly, but 
also largely owing to the utter disbelief of the lower and 
upper middle classes in the true value of good architecture. 


— A 3,0, 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


r І HE Liverpool Petition Committee has not yet been dis- 

solved, and they maintain their views that a difficulty 
in orientation has been needlessly created in the St. James's 
Mount site, that the acquisition of a suitable site for a 
crowded city would be a comparatively simp!e matter, as the 
Monument Place site is almost wholly Corporation leasehold 
property, and’ that though the architects are said to have a 
free hand as to style the committee have definitely expressed 
their preference for Gothic. Meantime Mrs. Ismay has pro- 
mised £10,000 to the building fund, and also to defray the 
cost of the east window as a memorial to the late T. H. 
Ismay. Strangely enough, the committee have reserved the 
right that this window shall be from a design to be furnished 
by them or her, and approved by the committee. How 
curious! One would have thought the architect should have 
been the supreme advisor as to this, | 


THE recent gale has demonstrated the advisability of the 
periodical inspection of street hoardings by local authorities, 
and at Burnley we see this is likely to be carried out. 


A NUMBER of really charming water-colour drawings by Alf. 
W. Rich are now on view at thé Alpine Gallery. The first 
especial charm about them is their transparent colour treat- 
ment; they are real, unaffected water-colour art. Sobriety, 
but by no means negation of colour, is another striking quality 
about them, and a third, which our readers will appreciate, 
is the crisp, definite, and true rendering of architecture. The 
technique is in every instance singularly clever, and the artist 
can by his handling make a picture out of the simplest 
materials, as in the old bams, No. 4. In such a slight sketch 
as Beach House, Croydon, Хо. 58, one sees at once how 
accurately Mr. Rich reflects the salient points of architecture ; 
the clock tower of Mr. Henman's new town hall is touched 
in just rightly. That the artist appreciates the good qualities 
of architecture is apparent from Alborm Farm, Sussex, 62. 
and Otford Castle, 63, where the outline of the long, low 
buildings accentuated by a central gable is admirably 
rendered, Again im 83 the tall Lancing College takes just 


-its due value in a charming landscape sketch. We have 


seldom, experienced such genuine pleasure as in these 143 
drawings and sketches. They are very varied in subject, 
though architecture and boats take up a considerable share, 
and they are also very varied in manner, from grave to gay, 
from slight outline or the daintiest transparency to full, rich 
tones which give a considerable aid of finish and dignity. 
The vividity of a comparatively slight drawing like No. 108 
of the Sussex Downs is both nch and tender, and sums up in 
a way the artist’s command of both power and refinement. 
The pictures illustrate a large range of admirable subjects, 
and their charm combined with modesty of estimated value 
should bring the artist a good reward. | i 


A coop deal of interesting work is to be found at the exhibi- 
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tion of the Langham sketches and studies at the Woodbury 
Gallery in Bond Street. It is not easy to point to anything 
conspicuously outstanding, but it appears evident that the 
man with a slender purse may pick up some excellent things 
here, as the charming little panel, “ By the Sea,” No. 8, for 
only three guineas. | | 


WE are glad to note that damages and costs have been 
granted against a landlord in Scotland for continuing to 
leave the drainage of a house in defective condition, 
whereby the complainant’s wife and children contracted 
diphtheria, and one of the latter died. "The full claim for 
گر‎ ۲۵۵ was surely little enough. 


WE call our readers' attention to our notes on a new building 
stone in this issue, which, at the least, merits a careful 
consideration in the interests of architects and their clients. 


Покікс the storm early last Friday morning the Menai 
Suspension Bridge floated free from its connection with the 
massive stone piers at either side of the main span, to which 
each end of the actual bridge is connected, and swung 
violently in the hurricane. The chains, however, held, and 
after poising in mid-air, the bridge slowly swung back to 
its place. The bridge, it may be remembered, has about 
: боо ft. span. | 


As a memorial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, it is 
proposed to raise a sum of not less than £5,000, a portion 
of which should be expended oa.a monument in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and the remainder devoted to perpetuating his 
memory in some approved form in London. The monument 
at Canterbury would be in the form of a figure, recumbent 
or otherwise, of the Archbishop in bronze, the architectural 
superintendence of the work being entrusted to Mr. W. D. 
Caróe, architect to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
and the execution of the sculpture to Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 
This association of architectural and sculptural talent should 
produce a good result. 


“WITH good luck and the Divine blessing,” we are told in a 
local paper, the Wakefield Cathedral should be formally 
opened in the summer of 1904. One would have thought it 
would have been better to look for either the “luck” or the 
“ divine blessing " separately and solely. It is a curious fact 
that so many people who believe in a divine and over-ruling 
being are afraid to sail on a Friday or walk under a ladder. 
Strikes or lack of funds would perhaps be the proper name 
to give to " bad luck " and their absence to good luck. There 
will have been spent 445.000 over the above work cf exten- 
sion for the Wakefield Cathedral, Crosland Moor stone being 
used. ' коса Ä = i | 


Tue Housing Committee of the Liverpool Corporation has 
just adopted a proposal by Mr. John A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
the city engineer, which is expected greatly to assist the 
solution of the problem of providing cheap and healthy 
dwellings for the labouring poor without expense to the 
ratepayers. Tentatively it is to be put into operation cn a 
small scale. On a site of 413 square yards in Eldon Street, 
at the north end, the proposal is to erect a building covering 
234 square yards, leaving an open space of 179 square 
yards. The building consists of three floors, cn each of 
which four tenements are arranged. Each tenement com- 
prises a living room 15 ft. by-10 ft. 3 in., and two bed- 
rooms, averaging 7 ft. 4 in. by 14 ft. 9 in., the height of 
the rooms from the floor to the ceiling being 10 ft. Each 
tenement is provided with a separate entrance door from 
the balcony facing the street. The stairs and balconies are 
on the front elevation and open to full view from the street, 
with the object of avoiding the evils of common stairs and 
passages within the buildings. As the roof is practically 
flat (the slope being that usually allowed as crossfall for 
flagged footwalks),"a stair has been provided to the roof, 
which, being surrounded by parapet walls and made water- 
]roof, can be used for washhouses and drying ground, or, 
if desired, as a playground. Аз to building material for 
the foundation. walls, floors, roofs, etc., will be used crushed 
clinker from the refuse destructors and Portland cement, 
with a small proportion of embedded steel or iron. Mr. 
Brodie sets down the cost of the 413 square yards of land 
at 4247 16s., and of the completed building £1,230, making 
the total capital expenditure £1.477 16s. Тһе rent of the 
12 tenements at 4s. cach per week amounts tó £124 168., 


and deducting £49 18s. 4d. for outgoings, leaves 
£74 175. 8d., or 5 per cent. return on the capital expendi- 
ture. In reference to the concrete which Mr. Brodie is ta 
use, it. may be stated that it has already been utilised in 
the street extensions over the site of George's Dock. 

THE Highways Committee of the London County Council 
propose an expenditure of £279,000, for the construction 
of a tramway subway under the new thoroughfares from 
Holborn to the Strand, to be knowm as Kingsway and 
Aldwych. The work of forming the new streets is being 
pushed forward as rapidly as circumstances permit, and now 
the Improvements Committee state that they will shortly 
be in a position to carry out the portions of the new 
thoroughfare between High Holborn and Great Queen Street 
and Catherine Street and Drury Lane, for which the neces- 
sary property has been acquired. The Council is authorised 
Әу its Subways and Tramways Act, 1902, to construct a 
subway from Southampton Row along the new thoroughfare 
to the Victoria Embankment, and also to construct tram- 
ways in the subway as far as the north side of the Strand. 
The Improvements Committee have made the suggestion 
that the construction of the various portions of the subway, 
the making-up of the carriage-way, and the execution of the 
other necessary work in connection with the formation of the 
new thoroughfare should be carried out concurrently as parts 
of the undertaking. To this suggestion the Highways Com- 
mittee cordially agree, and think that it will, if adopted by 
the Council, greatly accelerate the works in connection with 
the formation of the new thoroughfare and of the subway 
under it, and they anticipate that the cost of the works will 
be considerably less than if such an arrangement were not 
made and each part of the work were to be carried out 
independently. 


SIR HENRY TRUEMAN Моор, on behalf of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, has intimated to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the International Fire Exhibition, 1903, that the 
Council has decided to offer gold, silver, and bronze medals 
for certain classes of modern fireextinguishing and life- 
saving appliances to be exhibited at Earl’s Court. For the 
best chemical fireengine for town use shown at the Ex- 
hibition, the Council offer one Society of Art’s gold, two 
silver, and two bronze medals, and also similar awards for 
the best and most easily-worked long ladder exhibited which 
will reach the sill of a window 80 ft. above the level of 
the pavement, and which can be rapidly transported over 
roads not more than 25 ft. wide. The medals will be 
awarced by the Council on the report of the judges 
appointed by the Executive of the Exhibition. The Council 
reserve the right of withholding any of the medals, or of 
awarding medals of lesser value, if in their opinion the 
exhibits should not be deserving of any, or all, of the 
medals offered. 


L1.600 was awarded for 738 square yards of building land 
near London Road Station, Manchester, last week. £4,000 
was claimed, as against £900 offered by the Company. 


THE trustees of the Bombay Cathedral have appointed a 
committee of ways and means with a view to providing a new 
Cathedral for Bombay. | 

А: RIVERSIDE park for Londoners was opened on Saturday 
by Mr. Piggott, Chairman of the London County Council 
Parks Committee. Wandsworth Park is геагіу 20 acres in 
extent, and has a frontage of nearly 1,500 ft. to the Thames, 
and fronts Putney Bridge Road. Dr. Longstaff, L.C.C. 
contributed £5,000 to the £33,000 of cost. An extension of 
Brockwell Park was also opened on the same day. 


Mr. Davo Davies, of Llandinam (a familiar name in the 
annals of Welsh benefactions) has given £20,000 to the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, in memory ot 
his father, the late Mr. Edward Davies, of Llandinam, to 
carry out what is known to have been Mr. Davies’ own wish 
by undertaking the entire cost of erecting and fitting up new 
science laboratories in connection with the college. 

rough estimate of the cost of the laboratories is 20,000, 
but, if necessary, this sum may be increased. It is not yet 
decided where the new buildings will be.erected. ‘here 
is not sufficient space available in the present building for 
the complete set of laboratories that are contemplated, but 
Aberystwyth appears to have arrived at the conclusion that 
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the site cf the Assembly Rooms, which fronts the present 
principal entrance to the College, would answer the purpose 
and improve the College surroundings, | 


THE reports of the Guinness Trust and the Peabody Fund 
were issued last Friday. The statement of the Guinness 
Trust shows that, in regard to London, the surplus income 
for the year, after providing for depreciation, amounted to 
011,467 9s., from which the sum of £9,773 11s. sd. has 
been added to capital (being at the rate of 3 per cent.), and 
41,693 175. 7d. added to the contingency fund. Оп 315 
December, 1902, there were 9.517 persons living in the 
Trust buildings. The report of the Peabody Fund states 
that the net gain of the year from rents and interest has 
teen £32,673 3s. 7d., as shown by the accounts. This 
retu n is again the lowest on record, being 2.40 per cent 
on the capital of the fund, against 2.44 per cent. last year. 
At the end of the year the governors had provided for the 
artisan and labouring poor of London 11,918 rooms, be- 
sides bath-rooms, laundries, and lavatories. These rooms 
comprised 5,387 separate dwellings, viz.:—101 of four 
rooms, 1,828 of three rooms, 2,572 of two rooms, and 886 
of ore room. 


“ ACETYLENE Gas-lighting for Country Houses" was the 
subject of papers by Messrs. J. W. Woodall and F. Windham 
at the York Society of Architects on the 26th February. 
The Yorkshire Post, however, thinks that the authors failed 
to throw much rew light on an interesting question. In 
fact, as compared with the information contained in the 
recent Cantor lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts 
by Professor Vivian Lewes, both papers were decidedly dis- 
appointing. The authors, however, threw out some useful 
hints as to apparatus. At one time it was thought that it 
would never be possible to use acctylene in ordinary 
gas-fittings, owing to the fact that it readily forms 
with copper compounds which easily explode. Experiments 
have shown, however, that, except with pure copper, and 
in circumstances which cannot occur in ordinary working, 
such compounds are not formed, and it is now contended 
that the use of ordinary gas-fittings is safe. No means have 
been found for reducing its great explosiveness when mixed 
with air, on account of which its use in gas engines is 
impossible. On the other hand, the authors showed that 
acetylene light has very decided advantages over that from 
coal gas. In a room lighted by 7o candle-power, ordinary 
gas gives off 20 cubic feet of carbon dioxide, against only 
four from acetylene gas, and the economy of acetylene in 
country districts, where coal gas costs sometimes as much 
as 6s. ог 7s. per 1,000 feet, is considerable. But at the 
close of the evening the conviction remained that much re 
mains to be done before acetylene can become a favourite 
illuminant. 
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A PAPER was read at last week's meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association by Mr. G. S. Aitken, of Edin- 
burgh, on “ Architecture and the Age,” and in the course 
of his remarks, said:—The plans of present-day houses 
and those of the eighteenth century were contrasted, and 
the excellent work pointed out which the modern desire 
for municipal buildings had elicited. An opinion was ex- 
pressed that the type of Pointed work shown in the London 
Law Courts would be revived in practice. Reasons were 
sought for the preference which Nonconformists, as well as 
Episcopalians, have for the use of Pointed architecture in 
churches. Classic architecture, it was assumed, had in- 
tellectual beauty, and Pointed both intellectual and moral 
beauty. Regrettable failures in the acoustics of some build- 
ings were referred to, and the subject of expression in archi- 
tecture considered. The paper closed with a reference to 
the “ Garden City” scheme, Bournville, and Port Sunlight, 
which, it was indicated, were pioneered by tbe village of 
Saltaire. 


- THE sixth technical demonstration of the Architectural, 


Association of Ireland was held at the premises of Messrs. 
Tonge & Taggart, Windmill Lane, Dublin, on "Thursday 
week. There was a large attendance of members, who 
were conducted round the works by Mr. Tonge, who ex- 
plained the various operations involved in casting iron. 
After inspecting the pattern room, the methods of making 
moulds were demonstrated, and the members subsequently 
adjourned to the furnaces, and witressed casting in operation. 
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ON Thursday week Mr. David Macritchie, F.S.A., Scot., 
gave an interesting lecture, with numerous lantern illustra- 
tions, to the Gaelic Society of Inverness. His subject was 
“ Underground Dwellings in the British Isles." "The lecturer 
described the primitive underground structures in the British 
Isles, which, he said, had clearly been human habitations, 
as the objects found in them indicated. From the small 
dimensions of the structures, and tbe traditions still sur- 
rounding them, the lecturer deduced that there had existed 
a small race of earth-dwellers or mound-dwellers, possibly 
contemporaneous for a time with the Celts. He pointed out 
that the huge mound of Tomnahurich at Inverness had not 
only been regarded as artificial, but had for many centuries 
been held to have been the abode of a mound-dwelling 
people. Dr. Alexander Ross, who occupied the chair, said 
there could be no doubt that the hill was formed by a 
glacier. Had there been any chambers in it they would 
have been found in the excavations for the cemetery. 


RAPID progress is now being made with the arrangements for 
the International Fire Exhibition at Earl's Court, and a series 
of meetings are being held by the various committees in 
charge of different sections. Among the numerous British 
exhibitors, apart from the fire appliance trade, which will be 
strongly represented by firms like Messrs. Shand Mason and 
Messrs. Merryweather, the firms interested in the construc- 
tional and electrical side of fire prevention will play an im- 
portant part. Thus, arrangements have been made for large 
floor exhibits bv Stuart's Granolithic Stone Co., the New 
Expanded Metal Co., the Columbian Fireproofing ۵ 
other firms of that character. Partitions are being shown by 
Messrs. King & Co. and similar makers The constructional 
firms are represented by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks & Co., 
Ltd., the St. Pancras Iron Works, etc., whilst the electrical 
side has among its representatives the General Electric Co., 
the Siemens Electrical Appliances Co., Messrs. Pearsons' 
fire alarm. system, and Messrs. Oatway's alarm system. Side 
issues are represented among others by Messrs. Millars Karri 
and Jarrah Forests for timber constructional work, and the 
Ratner Safe Co. for fireresisting doors, safes, etc. As is the 
case with British firms, so with Continental firms. It is anti- 
pated that there will be a very considerable representation 
from Germany, France, and America. Germany, іп parti- 
cular, is arranging a series of important exhibits in the Ducal 
Hall. | 
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COMPETITIONS. 


I^ reply to a letter from the secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects urging the desirability of amendment 
of the thoroughly unsatisfactory conditions in the competition 
for St. Mellons Infectious Diseases Hospital, the clerk to the 
St. Mellons Rural District Council has replied stating that 
“the committee in charge of this matter do not propose 
making any modification in the conditions already issued." 
THE Motherwell, N.B., Poorhouse competition has resulte 
in the three premiums of £25, £20, and £15 being awarded 


as follows:—ıst, Mr. Alex. Cullen, of Motherwell; 2nd, 


Messrs. Ninian Macwhannel & John Rogerson, 58, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, and Barrhead; and 3rd, Mr. Frank 


' Southorn, 144, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


THE adjudicators at the next Naticnal Eisteddfod to be held 
at Rhyl will be Mr. Goscombe John for sculpture, Lord 
Kenyon for carving and metal work, and Prof. Herkomer for 
the arts and industries. 


THE subject of competition for the gold medal and travelling 
studentship at the R.A. this year is a design for a domed 
church of 40 ft. span and 120 ft. long. | 


SEVENTY-TWO designs were submitted by sixty-seven сот- 
petitors in the competition for designs for the Irish secondary 
teachers’ drawing certificate, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of -Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
The judges have awarded the prizes as follows :—1st (£12 
105.), to Richard O'Brien (Clonmacnoise), of the Art Class, 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, Mount Sion, Waterford; 2nd 
(410), to Charles Braithwaite (Lisnagarvey), National 
scholar at the Royal College of Art, London, late student of 
the Municipal School of Art, Belfast; зга (£7 10s), to 
William McBride (Cuchulainn), of the Municipal Schoul of 
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Art, Belfast; and 4th (£5), to William H. Megahey (The 
Black North), of the Municipal School of Art, pone The 
following designs were commended :—" Opal" (Eleanor S. 
Rossiter), “ Jayefty " (Jessie Е. Thomson), “ Carmine” (Effie 
Luke), “ Padua” (Mary E. McGrane), “ Na bac leis" (Edwin 
A. Morrow), " Wild Boar” (John Power), “ Seagull” (Meave 
E. M. O'Byrne), “ Antonio Patricia” (Annie Hughes), “ Celt ” 
(Lilean L. Davidson), “ Spalpeen” (Margretta C. Campbell), 
“ Lord Shott,” centre portion (George Atkinson), and “ Iris " 
(Elizabeth Johnstone). | 


For the proposed few public offices at Pontypridd fifty- 
five designs have been submitted, and the report of the 
assessor (Mr. J. S. Gibson) will be received at the meeting 
which is to be held to-day. 


А DESIGN by М. Deperthes, architect, and M. P. Roussel, 
sculptor, has obtained first place in the competition for the 
monumental fountain to be erected in Rheims. 


THE date for sending in designs for the Chepping Wycombe 
Town Hall, etc., has been extended from the 4th inst. to 


THE competition for a school at Lawrence Hill. Bristol 
(limited to local architects), has resulted in Messrs. Latrobe 
& Weston being again successful, 19 designs being received. 
It will be remembered that only a week or two ago these 
architects were selected for the St. George's School at Bristol. 


ТНЕ artist to whom is to be entrusted the execution of the 
monument of the late M. Zola has been definitely selected. 
The preference of the Monument Committee fell upon M. 
Constantin Meunier, the Belgian sculptor, and was ratified by 
Mdme. Zola, who wrote to M. Meunier, formally offering him 
the commission. M. Meunier has signified his acceptance, 
only making the courteous observation that a French sculptor 
be associated with him in the work. 


Tue Alexander Thomson's Travelling Studentship. awarded 
every third year and judged by the trustees of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, has been won this year by Mr. Wm. 
Beattie Brown, jun., of Muswell Hill. The subjects of the 
competition, instituted for the promotion of study of Greek 
architecture, were on this occasion—(a) a gallery for pictures 
intended to accommodate the fine art department of a univer- 
sity situated in Greece; (b) a restoration of the Tower of the 
Winds near Athens. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


CHEPPING WYCOMBE TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 
| March 3rd, 1903. 
То THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to ask you kindly to give 
publicity to the fact that the Corporation of Chepping 
Wycombe having altered their conditions to meet his views 
by adding to clause 3 after the words "themselves prefer," 
the words, “ but it is the intention and wish of the Corporation 
to accept the assessor's award unless there should appear any 
valid reason to the contrary " ; and having extended the time 
for the delivery of designs to the 4th April, he bas consented 
now to nominate an assessor. А 

І ат, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. ~ 
R.LB.A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS. 
BY FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 
We continue our illustrations of this interesting work. 
See article in B.A., 20th February. 
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ST. AGATHA'S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 
W. H. BIDLAKE, M.A., ARCHITECT. 
We supplement our detailed illustration of part of this 
tower by a full-length view. 


ST. OSWALD'S CHURCH, SMALL HEATH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
W. H. BIDLAKE, M.A., ARCHITECT, 

Here is an admirable instance of a Gothic town church 
which ranks amongst the very best examples of modern 
church architecture. Mr. Bidlake obtains interest and refine 
ment without loss of the first important points of good out- 
line, mass, and grouping. 
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A STRANGE CASE. 


HE Joint Committee of Management of the Waterford 
District Lunatic Asylum intend building two additional 
blocks for the accommodation of 60 male and 60 female 
patients. The estimated cost of these is £12,000. It has 


been decided to alter the structural arrangements of the. 


existing building for the purpose of providing further accom- 
modation for a number of the wards, also to provide apart- 
ments for the assistant medical officer and a residence for the 
resident medical superintendent. The total estimated costs 
of these works is £17,000, exclusive of furniture, fittings, 
architects’ and surveyors’ fees. It was considered reasonable 
to allow a sum of £3,000 for these extras, and to apply to 
the Board of Works for a loan of £520,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out the works. 

The architect who has been selected to carry out these very 
important works is Mr. Frie, the harbour engineer at Water- 
ford, and at a recent meeting the question of the appointment 
of a surveyor to take out the quantities naturally cropped up. 
No advertisement of the appointment had been published; 
nevertheless, two applications came before the committee. 

Alderman Goff gave notice that at the next meeting of the 
Board he would move that £20,000 be applied for in order 
to erect the additional buildings required to provide for the 
overcrowding and the new quarters necessary for the resident 
medical superintendent and the assistant doctor of the asylum. 

Two applications were received im connection with the 
office of building surveyor. ‘They were from Messrs. Patter- 
son & Kempster and D. W. Morris. The former wrote “ that 
they had acted as surveyors over all the recent additions made 
tu asylums in Ireland for the past number of years.” An 
obviously incorrect statement. 

In the course of the discussion Alderman: Goff stated that 
“if you get an unsatisfactory superintendent, you will give an 
immense amount of trouble to your contractor, because 1t 15 
generally on the report of the surveyor that the contractor 
founds his tender. So that a contractor would have more 
confidence in a firm that has been engaged in superintending 
works of this kind than a comparatively unknown surveyor. 
He was in favour of Patterson & Kempster!!!” Verb. sap. 
= Mr. Hyland said he was sorry that there was no local person 
able to undertake the duties of surveyor. 

Resident Medical Superintendent: It has always been the 


custom of the architect to appoint his own surveyor, but it 


has been left to us now. 


Mr. Hyland: What is the surveyor going to cost? 1 sup- 


pose it will be a large sum again ? | 

Alderman Goff: There is a fixed scale of charges, and I 
don t think they can depart from that. 

Chairman: Can we set the surveyor to work before we get 
the sanction of the loan? 

Resident Medical Superintendent: Oh. I think we can. If 
the Lord Lieutenant sanctions the loan there will be no diffi 
culty in getting it from the Board of Works. 

Alderman Goff : If you get an unsatisfactory man as a Sur 
veycr he will give the architect and the contractor great 


trouble. Soit is better to get a house with a well-known name 


like Patterson & Kempster's. | 
It was then resolved to write to this firm and ask what their 


f ees would be. 
. The whole character of the discussion seems to us to betray _ 
a melancholy ignorance on the part of a responsible and 


representative body. The appointment of a surveyor is un- 
dcubtedly a factor of great moment in making arrangements 
fcr a competition amongst builders for an important contract, 
for it 1s essential that the competing contractors should. have 
the fullest confidence in the capacity of the surveyor who 


prepares the bills of quantities for the work, for. on the 
accuracy of these, contractors stake very much—their reputa- 


tion, their chance of making a profitable and creditable con- 
tract. Here in this present instance we find two firms cf 


surveyors, both of acknowledged eminence in their profession ` 
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of surveyors and measurers, applying for the work; and yet 
we find representative men like Alderman Goff—no doubt in 
an excess of zeal for the public good—championing one 
applicant against another on perfectly hypothetical and wrong 
grounds. A lccal paper remarks on the absence of local 
applications. So far, we have never heard of a qualified 
building surveyor practising іп Waterford. There may be 
such, but they are unknown to public fame. In the face of 
such circumstances, and in the lack of specific particulars 
pertaining to the respective applicants, we repeat we find it 
a lamentable circumstance that a gentleman cf the local 
standing cf Alderman Goff should carry his desire for the 
appointment of a particular surveyor (who, strangely enough, 
happened to be present at the meeting. if Iccal newspaper 
reports be accurate), to the extent of championing his candi- 
date at the expense of another applicants professional repu- 
tation, and one, too, who, if a consensus of building opinion 
could be readily obtained, would undoubtedly be voted at 
least equal in. professional standing to the other. This zeal 
on behalf of one applicant, be it marked, was accompanied 
by a manifest and total ignorance of the very functions which 
this surveyor is to be paid to discharge. The interference, 
too, of the resident medical superintendent in such a debate 
is greatly to be deprecated. His influence is obviously great 
with the committee, and a statement of his views upon the 
merits of a particular candidate would naturally carry great 
weight. To volunteer such a statement without even knowing 
accurately the functions of a surveyor in a building contract in 
such a case casts an unpleasant light upon the personal 
grounds upon which such appointments are still decided in 
Ireland. That a firm of the professicnal standing of the 
Messrs. Morris should be subjected to the indignity of tbeir 
candidature for an appointment as quantity surveyors being 
questioned on the ground of capacity, in the case of a public 
appointment (especially when done under the screen of legal 
privilege), is, to our mind, nothing less than monstrous. A 
word in season to the ratepayers seems to us to be amply 
justitied.— The Irish Builder. 
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ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR SERVICES, 


T the Southwark County Court on Monday, his Honour 
Judge Addison, K.C., heard a case remitted from the 
High Court. in which an architect and surveyor, Mr. Harry 
Daniel Earl Earl, F.R.S.A., of “ Edgbaston,” Tower Road, 
Worthing, sued Messrs. Pattenden & Co., sack and bag 
makers, of 180, Bermondsey Street, S.E., to recover 4,50 for 
professional services rendered. The defendants counter- 
claimed to recover £657 10s. fees paid and damages for 
alleged negligence-on the part of the plaintiff. Mr. Warren, 
barrister, appeared for the plaintiff. and Mr. Rose-Innes, 
barrister, for the defendants. In opening the plaintiff's case, 
Mr. Warren said that Mr. Pattenden rented the churchyard of 
St. Clement Danes, Strand, on which to erect a stand from 
which persons could view the Coronation procession. The 
vicar introduced the plaintiff to Mr. Pattenden, and the 
plaintiff, who had already prepared plans for a stand on the 
site, was engaged as architect, his plans being adopted and 
a contract entered into to pay him a fee of 200 guineas and 
5 per cent. on the net profits realised from the letting of the 
seats. The plans were submitted to the Westminster City 
Council as they were originally drawn, being without inter- 
secting gangways, and they were passed by the authority and 
a licence for the stand was granted. The work proceeded. 
certain alterations were carried out by the defendant or his 
builder. and at last the stand was completed. Soon after- 
wards the news cf the abandonment of the procession came, 
and the plaintiff, who had received 150 guineas, applied for 
the balance cf. his fees. Some excuse was made that the 
defendant had lost the key of his safe. and a second applica- 
tion was made, but the money not being forthcoming the 
plaintiff was compelled to enter an acticn.—The plaintiff said 
he had been in practice as an architect and surveyor 36 vears. 
25 vears cf which he had been on his own account. He had 
been engaged by the Government in the erection of prisons. 
he was the Episcopal Cathedral surveyor for Edinburgh, and 
in 1897 he was retained by the London County Council for 
reperting upon and amending drawings for public stands. He 
also designed several stands which were erected for the late 
Queen's funeral and for the Coronation procession, etc. On 
the 8th or oth March he received a letter from the defendant 
asking him what he would sell his plans for, as his builder 


would have his own architect. He saw the defendant and 
explained that he could not sell his plans, as such a course 
would be distinctly unprofessional. He produced them, three 
in number, and the defendant and Mr. Elkington, his builder, 
saw them. Nothing was said about the presence or absence 
of intersecting gangways. There were wide staircases at four 
points giving access to all the seats: In reply to the de- 
fendant, he offered to prepare the specifications and super- 
intend the erection. etc., for 200 guineas and 5 per cent. on 
the net profits from the seats. The defendant agreed to the 
terms, the contract was signed, and 50-guineas was paid as a 
retainer. The plans provided for seating 3,500 persons, and 
had they been adhered to that number could have been 
accommodated. Within a week he was instructed by the 
defendant to draw two seat-letting plans, and when they had 
been prepared Mr. Pattenden suggested a general alteration 
in the arrangement of the seats and the doing away with the 
top tier of 700 seats. About the end of March the defendant 
had a conversation about the provision: of intersecting gang- 
way, and he came to the conclusion that he would have them 
in order as he explained to make the people as comfortable 
as possible. Рпог to that, however, the original plans as һе 
first prepared them were submitted to the Westminster Cor- 
poration, and they were approved by about the 11th April. 
They came to an agreement as to where gangways should be 
put, and the alteration necessitated the sacrifice of about 200 
seats, which the defendant said he did not mind. He had 
told the defendant that he had erected a stand at St. Mary’s © 
Church near by without intersecting gangways, and that the 
authorities had passed the plans. He also explained that 
such gangways were of no use, because in case of a panic 
people would nut use them, but would go over the top of the 
seats. The defendant. however, was very firm on the gang- 
ways. He intended that Mr. Elkington should erect the 
stand, but on his suggestion he put the work out to tender 
to keep Elkington's price down. Elkington’s tender was 
accepted, and the erection was started about the middle of 
April. He was in attendance nearly every day, and soon 
after the work had been commenced he saw that it was being 
scamped, the builder putting in smaller timbers than were 
specified. He told the defendant of this, and be replied that 
Elkington was a practical man and knew what he was doing. 
having erected a stand before for him. Subsequently he said 
he could not help himself, because the builder was entitled 
to his money every week, and he (the defendant) could not 
pay it He added: “You know I am only working this with 
borrowed money. and I have paid the parson the whole of it, 
and I am depending upon the sale of tickets to pay the builder, 
and you had better get the best you can out of him." He 
warned the defendant that he might lose his licence, and the 
tenor of the defendant's reply was: “I am in a difficulty; do 
the best you can with Elkington." The district surveyor 
made a complaint about the deviations from the original plans, 
and he (plaintiff) remedied that by making Elkington 
strengthen the stand in various parts After that the de- 
fendant complained of discrepancies in the plans, and he 
(plaintiff) told him he must put that down to the deviations 
made by the builder and himself (the defendant) The 
defendant still endeavoured to shift the responsibility on to 
his (plaintiff's) shoulders, and upon that he declined to pro- 
ceed with the making of the letting plans until he had with- 
drawn all charges and imputations against him He had 
yointed out that the builder was doing away with whole rows 
of seats aud altering the rake of the tiers. but he (the 
defendant) would not have any alteration made. The three 
deviations, the altering of the distance between each row of 
seats, the providing of gangways, and the alteration of the 
rake made a considerable difference to the seating accommo- 
dation, but in each case the defendant agreed to the altera- 
tion. Eventually on the goth May they had a very stormy 
interview, and witness expressed the opinion that the de- 
fendant wanted to drag him across the way to the Law Courts. 
The defendant replied that he would not think of such a 
thing. and offered to give him a written undertaking to that 
effect. but he (the plaintiff) accepted his word for it Upon 
the defendant. withdrawing all charges against him he altered 
the seat-letting plans to get over the bungling of the builder, 
and the work was completed. Then came the abandonment 
of the procession. and he claimed the 50 guineas balance due 
to him. The defendant said he had got his £6.000 from 
the insurance company (he having insured against the pro- 
cession not taking place) and would pay everybody, but he 
had lost the key of his safe. Не made ancther application 
for the monev on the 4th July, and then the defendant asked 
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` him if he.could not let him off the balance, as he had made 
. а big loss. Не declined, but offered on payment of the 50 
_ guineas immediately to sacrifice the extra fees he was entitled 
_to. The money was not paid, and on the sth July he wrote 
the defendant. In reply he received on the 15th July a letter 
‚ from the defendant dated 12th July, in which he said: “I 
. was not a little surprised at receiving ycur letter of the sth 
. Inst. I thought you were very much relieved at 
finding I was willing in exchange for your waiving your claim 
against me to abstain from enforcing my heavy claims on ycu 
. for damages arising from your negligence as an architect. I 
now beg to withdraw, so far as I can, from this verbal arrange- 
ment then come to, and to state that I will as soon as possible 
make out my claim against you and apply to you for a cheque. 
I have on so many occasions so fully and forcibly conveved 
to you my reasoas for complaint that I will not repeat them 
now.” He replied to that, and entered his action.—Cross- 
examined : This was a special job and deserved a special fee. 
The 200 guineas was not out of the way. He was positive 
that the plans were passed by the Westminster City Council 
before the gangways were placed in them.—Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, R.I.B.A., district surveyor for Newington, etc., and 
. Mr. Lowton Robert Ford, F.S.I., В.Т.В.А.. district surveyor 
of Bermondsey, gave evidence that the plaintiffs plans and 
specifications as originally drawn were perfectly satisfactory 
and contained no faults. The seating accommodation was 
carefully and correctly calculated and stated. Intersecting 
gangways were not necessary under the circumstances.—This 
concluded the plaintiff's case, it having occupied the whole 
of the day's sitting.—Mr. Rose-Innes, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, entered a protest against the suggestions made bv 
the plaintiff as to the reason Mr. Pattenden had resisted the 
claim. There was, he said, no truth in the story about Mr. 
` Pattenden having lost the key of his safe; he was a man cf 
means, having three banking accounts, and if he had fe!t 
he ought to pay he could have drawn a cheque for the amount 
without the least difficulty. As showing his means, he 
planked down in hard cash £3,600 for the site, and he spared 
nothing in his endeavour to make the stand safe and satis- 
factory. He engaged the plaintiff as a man of extra skill and 
paid him accordingly, and did not in accepting the plans 
trouble to look at them to see if the necessary gangways were 
provided. But his Honour would hear from the witnesses 
.that the gangways were put in before the plans were adopted 
by the Westminster Council, otherwise they would not have 
been passed by them. The result of the inclusion of the 
gangways made a difference of over 200 seats, the price of 
which the defendant had lost, and he felt, therefore. that he 
ought to be repaid that loss by the plaintiff. —His Honour: 
My. difficulty is that whoever you had called in, if you had 
` insisted on these gangways уси would have lost these seats. 
His representation as to the number of seats did not make 
you take this site.—Mr. Rose-Innes: But he sold us plans 
showing a certain number cf seats, and my client depending 
uron him as an expert accepted the plans as proper ones and 
fixed his prices according to the number of seats the plaintiff 
said they would provide. The plans turned out to be abso- 
lutely useless in their original condition. because they wculd 
not have been accepted by the Westminster Council. and, 
therefore, I submit the plaintiff being an expert on whom my 
client, who is not an architect or builder, relied. defendant is 
entitled to recover the damages which have accrued from the 
defect in the plans, from the plaintiff.—At this point the case 
was adjourned. 
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LEEDS AND ITS STREETS. 


A MEETING was held on the 26th February of the 

members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, presided over by Mr. Butler Wilson, at which an 
interesting paper was read on street improvements in Leeds, 
by Mr. Fredk. Musto, A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Musto claimed that as citizens, and still more as 
architects, they were concerned in whatever made for the 
improvement of the city with which they were connected. 
Teeds had much improved, but it still missed the mark, 
for whilst streets had been made wider they still remained 
throttled at their necks through lack of a scheme. Тһе 
fact was that the Jaying out of the lines for the main streets 
and public buildings of the city should not be left to chance 
and spare moments. 


_ Leeds did not make a very favourable impression upon 


“ 


those who entered it. He did not think of comparing the 
town with Oxford or Warwick, or a city like Bristol or 
York, which made up for the absence of dignity by the 
presence of old-world charm. But he fearlessly declared 
that in the aspects of its streets and most of its buildings 
Leeds was far behind Manchester, Liverpool, and especially 
Glasgow. There was an air of something almost amounting 
to squalor about the town that even the City Square and 
Boar Lane could not destroy, and that Briggate would 
certainly not reduce. City Square served to provide a good 
first impression, and he hoped it would be long ere its 
dignity was spoiled by the ceaseless careering of trams 
round it as a general changing station. It was far better 
than Forster Square at Bradford, though the vista from ike 
latter up Market Street was very fascinating. But City 
Square badly needed the statue, which would help to miti- 
gate the bad effect of the Puost-office buildings; and he 
thought the circular balustrade, enclosing nothing and 
cutting off the sight of the base of the rew buildings, was 
an absolute waste of money. The widening of Infirmary 
Street to 75 ft. was not a crying need. Though it was too 
narrow, Park Row was a street of which they might well 
be proud, happy in the diversity of its buildings and the 
way they were caught “end on” together with the appear- 
ance of the Exchange, which he considered the second best 
building in the town. The Cathedral was to be moved, and 
the vista, he was afraid, closed by a gradually diminishing 
line affording a flank view of shops. 

Great George Street had now arisen from its desulation, 
and was becoming an important street, with at least one 
building in it which would be an object of pride to archi- 
tects. In time he considered it would form part of an 
important “through line ” east to west, relieving Upperhead 
Row, and connecting with Quarry Hill. The widening of 
the lower part of Woodhouse Lane was commendable; but 
what, said Mr. Musto, were the authorities aiming at? Was 
there any scheme or definite line, and, if so, how far did и 
reach? Guildford Street had been getting widened for vears 
past. Of course, the wretched shanties at Albion Street 
corner were doomed; but what lines were to Le pursued? 
If some of. the money which had been spent on making 
some of that back street, Lands Lane, rather less of a back 
street, had been spent in improving Guildford Street, the 
gain in appearance would have been as great as in point 
of convenience. 

Briggate possessed all the materials for an effective ap- 
pearance some day. There was the promise of a building 
on a good scale in the Grand Central Hotel; but when they 
thought of Corporation Street, Birmingham, or Lord Street, 
Liverpool, what a contrast! Boar Lane, though presenting 
no single building of which the design was a pleasure to con- 
template, was in the sum total far more worthy and digni- 
fied. The Vicar Lane scheme was good; but had they 
noticed, asked Mr. Musto, its rise and fall and snakelike 
windings, and how, when approaching from North Street, 
the new market buildings hid their face. А straight line 
would have left the Dispensary intact, and run beyond Kirk- 
gate and the Corn Exchange to Swinegate. He did not 
sez how the new street from Briggate to Albion Place could 
relieve Commercial Street or be a success. It began badly, 
and was not quite in line with Albion Place. 

With regard to what might be done, Mr. Musto suggested 
a line of access from the end of Roundhay Road to Wood- 
house Lane, near Carlton Hill. Most of the lire existed 
already, but there was no leading thoroughfare. He would 
like, too, to see a street cut in prolongation of Oxford Place 
by Park Square to Park Place; and a better access to the 
Yorkshire College and Grammar School than was provided 
by the present College Road, with its plentiful supply of 
back areas and middens. As for Victoria Square, he would 
‘eave that in their hands. ۱ 

Concluding, Mr. Musto declared it rested with the authori- 
Ges to say if Leeds was always to be left behind by other 
and smaller cities, or whether, by doing things in à bold 
way and going straight forward, and having an ample and 
properly worked scheme, they would attain the position due 
to the size. population, and prosperity of the city. 
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THE death is announced from Duredin, New Zealand, of 
Mr. Robert Lawson, architect. He was a native of New- 
burgh, Scotland, and was a pupil of the late Andrew Heiton, 
of Perth. He designed about fifty churches and many 
Covernment buildings, ' 
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A NEW BUILDING STONE. 


À PERFECTLY homogeneous, natural building stone can 
| cnly be a figure of speech, for there is, of course, 
actually no such thing. We get a certain approximation to 
it, but the faults will come even from the best managed 
quarrying. . But in the manufactured article we can insure 
homogeneity at least, and if it can be obtained with great 
durability two important points are secured. Then there is 
further the question of cost. A manufactured stone must be 
sold at a reasonable cost, and hitherto the process has been 
either too costly if successful, or, done too cheaply to insure 
success. Next there is the question of texture, colour, and 
general artistic effect. Herein has always lain one of the 
chief drawbacks to manufactured stone. There was always 
too much the look of cement about it, and however its other 
good qualities might be guaranteed, no architect of any 
artistic pretension would give a favourable consideration to 
a material which sacrificed all chances of a pleasant colour 
and texture. The constant evidence before our eyes of the 
decay of building stone, especially in the smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere of towns, is an ever-present warning to the architect 
to do all he can to avoid this peril to his work. The other 
matters of saving of time, cost, and uncertainty must also 
constantly keep him on the alert for any chances of insuring 
better results. We should imagine, therefore, that it will be 
with genuine interest that the profession will examine a stone, 
now practically on the market, which promises a certainty of 
improvement as regards durability, cheapness, promptness of 
delivery, and gereral appearance. 

. The evidences which are offered on the above points in 
favour of Mr. Ford's silicate-of-lime stone seem very con- 
vincing and command the serious attention of the profession. 
If we take note of the patentee's own career and experience 
we must admit that they are à fortiori strong presumptive 
evidence that a gentleman in his position would not place 
anything before the public which he did not fully believe in 
from reliable data. | 

This silicate-of-lime stone, by the tests of Messrs. Kirkaldy, 


shows an average crushing of 692.8 tons per square foot, ۲ 


twice that of Portland stone! The analysts report that its 
regulanty of fracture indicate great uniformity of texture and 
strength. It resists the action of a corrosive atmosphere 
better than Bath or Portland stones. It is economical, as. 
being homogeneous, there is no loss from irregularities and 
bad places like natural stone. It hardens with time. It 
resembles a coarse or a fine grained standstone according to 
the sand used, and may be produced with an excellent tex- 
ture. It costs some 3124. per cube foot to produce, as against 
the selling price of 11d. for Bath, 2s. for Ketton, 1s. 8d. for 
Portland, and 1s. 5d. for Mansfield stone. Briefly, the above 
are the nctable points in the character of this silicate-of-lime 
stone. 

It is quite obvious that there is such a great and increasing 
demand for good natural building stone that a manufactured 
stone which can be relied. upon for quality and appearance, 
and can be produced at a comparatively small cost, must have 
an immense sale, and that we imagine without permanently 
affecting the natural stone industries at all. If the right sand 
be used it appears evident that an admirable substitute is here 
supplied, and we should predict a great future for it. Every- 
thing appears favourable to the development of a great in- 
dustry, which in able hands ought to yield large and steady 
profits, and this, too, not bv any deterioration in effect or 
q: ality of our buildings or engineering schemes, but in main- 
taining excellent results and in numberless instances improv- 
ing on the present possibilities. 

The patentee claims that there is not in the world, up to 
the present, a single artificial stcne, resembling natural stone, 
made in large blocks without cracks, which will stand the 
corrosive atmospheres of cities and be at the same time carve- 
able, and compete in all other respects with Portland stone. 
All hitherto existing artificial stones are either for paving or 
decorative work, are moulded. and are not, therefore, usable 
in the same way as natural building stone. т. A silicate-of- 
lime stone has always been recognised as the ideal material 
Гог an artificial stone, and hundreds of patents have, since 
1837. been taken out and tried; but all, except Ford’s, have 
failed. 2. The aim of the inventor is not to kill the aspira- 
tions of architects and artists by supplying stone only in cheap 
stock designs and forms, but chiefly to supply a good and 
cheap building material in bulk, for the architects’ and 
masons’ arts to be exercised thereon. 3. The now discovered 
s:licate-of-lime stone process constitutes a master patent for 


the world. 4. Silicate-of-lime bricks cost much less than clay 
bricks, and are now largely made abroad, but by various com- 


plex processes and expensive machinery ; whereas Ford's pro | 


cess combines several steps in one simple and inexpensive 
machine, which reduces still more the cost of production. 
s. Tiles and paving slabs can also be made cheaper by Ford's 
than any other process 6. Only 5 to 10 per cent. 
of lime is needed, according to the strength required, 
and silica sand is a vast but very little used material 
and obtainable almost anywhere; whereas natural stones and 
brick earths are not so abundant. "Therefore factories for 
silicate-of-lime stone products can (a) be erected near the 
centres of demand, and thus save enormously in carriage 
(besides in first cost), and (b) supply thousands of places 
where no existing building material 1s obtainable except at 
great cost, and which places are, consequently, undeveloped 
and of little or no value. For every quarry, brick and tile 
yard there will, in the near future, be a factory for silicate-of- 
lime product. | 
We think we have said enough to interest our readers in 
this very promising development in the science of building 
materials, and they will do well to inspect the exhibition of 
samples at 73, Coleman Street, London, E.C. ie 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH. 
ARCHITECTS. | 
Ат a special general meeting held last Monday at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., President, in the 
chair, with 14 Fellows (including 8 members of the Council) 
and 16 Associates (including 1 member of the Council), the 
chairman announced that the meeting was convened pursuant 
to by-law for the purpose of electing the Royal Gold Medallıst 
for the current year, and moved in accordance with notice 
that Mr. Charles F. McKim, of the firm of Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, of New York, U.S.A., be elected for the 
honour. Whereupon it was resolved, nem. con., that subject 
to his Majesty's gracious sanction the Royal gold medal for 
the promotion of architecture be awarded this year to Mr. 
Charles F. McKim, of New York, for his work as an archi- 
tect. 

This concluded the business of the special meeting. 

At the ninth general meeting of the session 1902-1903, 
following the special meeting above referred to and similarly 
constituted, the minutes of the meeting held 16th February, 
1903 (p. 220), were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellow attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted and signed the register—viz., 
john Robert Moore-Smith. | 

The President, referring to a circular recently issued to 
architects and others headed “А Government Diploma for 
Architects," announced that the Council were still opposed 


to any such scheme of registration as that set forth in a pre. 


vious Bill dealing with the same subject, but when the details 
of the proposed Bill were before them and had been duly 
considered, the Council would be prepared ,to give their 
definite views as to the course to be taken. | 


The following candidates for membership in the various . 


classes were elected by show of hands under by-law 9, viz. :— 
As Fellows (9)—Wilfrid Ainslie, Sir Robert Rowand Ander- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh), Thomas Edwin Cooper, 
Herbert Davis (Scarborough). James Macintyre Henry (Edin- 
burgh), Walter Stirrup (Blackburn), William Angelo Wadding- 
ton (A.) (Manchester), John Henry Townsend Woodd, M.A. 
Cantab., Arthur. William) Yeomans (Chard, Somerset). As 
Associates (22)—Robert Bennett (Probationer 1898, Student 
1900, qualified 1902) (Buxton), William Edward Brooks 
(Probationer 1900, Student rgor, qualified 1902), Frederick 
Billinghurst Chester (Probationer 1892, Student 1898, quali- 
fied 1902), Walter St. Leger Crowley (Probationer 1896, 
Student 1899. qualified 1902) (Cardiff), William Greenwood 
(Ashpitel Prizeman 1902, Probationer 1900, Student 1901, 
qualified 1902) (Blackburn, Lancs). John Hindle Higson 
(Probationer 1895. Student 1898. qualified 1902) (Blackburn), 
Joseph Holt (Probationer 1893, Student 1898, qualified 1902) 
(Wilmslow, Cheshire), Charles Henry Hopson (Colonial 
examination, Montreal, 1902) (Canada) Henry Joseph 
Bissaker Hoskins (Probationer 1898, Student 1000, qualified 
1902) (Birmingham), John Ivor Price Jones (Probationer 1895, 
Student 1898, qualified 1902) (Cardiff), James Morton Leth- 
bridge (Probationer 1898, Student 1900, qualified 1902), 
Thomas Forbes Maclennan (Special examination 1902) (Edin- 
burgh), Thomas McLaren (Colqnial examination, Montreal, 
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1902) (Montreal), Charles Ernest Monro (Probationer 189r, 
Student 1899, quali&ed 1902) (Glasgow). George Salway Nicol 
(Probationer 1895, Student 1897, qualified 1902) (Birming- 
ham), Charles Edmund Lancaster Parkinson (Probationer 
‚1899, Student 1900, qualified 1902), Frank George ۰ 
son (special examination 1901), Nathan Thomas Salmon 
(Probationer 1895, Student 1897, qualified 1902) (Reading), 
Stanley Towse (Probationer 1893, Student 1899, qualified 
1902), William Henry Watkins (Probationer 1899, Student 
Igor, qualified 1902) (Bristol), Horace White (Probationer 
1896, Student 1898, qualied 1902), Francis Carr Wrigley 
As Hon. 
Corresponding Member—Constant Moyaux, Member of the 
Institute of France, President of the Société Centrale des 


(Probationer 1897, Student 1899, qualified 1902). 


Architectes Francais, Paris. 


Тһе meeting then proceeded to a discussion of the measure 
.for amending the London Building Acts now being promoted 
by the London County Council, and upon the invitation of 
the President. Mr. J. Douglass Mathews (F.), chairman of the 
Practice Standing Committee, briefly reviewed the provisions 
of the Bill and dealt with the alterations suggested by his 
“committee. The impracticable nature of the measure in 
various respects having also been pointed out by other 


speakers, the chairman announced that the Council would 


take the necessary steps to oppose the Bill should it come 


before Parliament, A vote of. thanks to the Practice Com- 

mittee for their labours in connection with the Bill was passed 

by acclamation. The proceedings then closed. 

` THE CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


N Saturday afternoon the members of the above Society 
paid a visit to the Town. Hall and Law Courts, now 
in course of erection at Cathays Park, Cardiff. Among 
those present were Messrs. David Morgan (president), E. 
W. M. Corbett, E. Brutton, E. Seward, S. Hiley, E. Down, 
and.W. Cooke. The members were received by Мг. H. У. 
Lanchester and Mr. J. E. Turner (representing respectively 
the architects and contractors), and by Mr. Howell the 
clerk of the works. The party first inspected the plans, 
and thence proceeded to visit the Town Hall Mr. Lan- 
chester explained that about half the work- had now been 
done. ‘All the external work would, they hoped, be com 
pleted by the end of the year. The Law Ccurts were not 
quite so advanced. The two small towers on the Town 
Hall would be commenced shortly, and a matter of three 
months would see the central dome over the Council 
Chamber completed. Subsequently the party visited the 
Law Courts, especial attention. being paid to the Assize 
Courts, in which an arrangement has been made by which 
the grand jury will be able to enter and leave the court 
by a private entrance raised above the court and on a level 
with the bench. The company were then conducted round 
the stone yards, where the great object of attraction. was 
the diamond saw, which cut through vast masses of Portland 
stone in an inconceivably short space of time. Before leav- 
ing, the company were entertained by the contractors to tea. 
At the close Mr. David Morgan proposed, and Mr. Bruton 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester and 
Messrs. Turner for their kindness, and bore high testimony 
to the work both of architects and contractors. Mr. Lan- 
chester and Mr. T. Turner responded. Mr. Hiley, in pro- 
posing thanks to Mr. Howell, clerk of the works, spoke in 
warm terms of praise of the untiring kindness of Mr. Howell 
in showing young architects who were studying for examina- 
tions round the new buildings. and for helping them in 
other ways. Mr. Howell suitably responded, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. А 
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THE STAINED GLASS OF THE FUTURE.* 


(Continucd from page 103.) 


E have now reached a most important section of the work, 
the selection of the glass. This I hold to be the artist's 

most individual task, which he cannot delegate to any one. 
The. usual way in firms, is to have the different colours in 
numbered racks; then the master numbers the cutline, and 
the cutter goes to the corresponding rack, and chooses any 
sheet and part of a sheet he likes.. What idea can the cutter 
have of the relation of each piece to the whole, or how 


*Paper read by Mr. Silvester Sparrow before the Architectural 
1% Association, 20th February. 


one colour will affect another—a matter of the utmost 
difficulty in stained glass Colours and tones affect 
each other enormously, and demand the greatest care and 
experience. In selecting, every lead must be taken advan- 
tage of to vary the adjoining pieces. Of course, the master 
makes alterations when the glass is on the easel being 

. ۰ ۰ 5 
painted, or even after it is leaded up. One hears of quite 
heroic attempts in that direction—of one master who had a 
figure cut over three or four times before he was satisfied, 
It was very good of him to take so much trouble, but what 
bungling not to know what he wanted at first. How can 
that warmed-up colouring give ore the exquisite thrill of the 
tingling grip of the artists hand. where every piece, however 
varied or unexpected, seems inevitable? We will urge this 
reform in the interests of the masters themselves. We will 
tell them that in denying themselves the pleasure of selecting 
every piece of glass they miss the highest rapture in the 
production of a stained-glass window ; even at the cost of a 
smaller output, and consequent diminution of profits. We 
must save them from themselves. That pernicious method 
also favours a great fallacy—that the light and dark of a 
sheet of coloured glass should be utilised to give the light 
and shade of а drapery. This is to make a window pictorial, 
and leads to general flabbiness of colour. Now, the principe 
of colour in stained glass is contrast, one piece throwing up 
another. Only by this means can one display the jewel-like 
character of the material. This principle of contrast applies 
not only to the light and dark of a colour, but to a mixture 
of contrasting colours or tints, enhancing the beauty of ore. 
Take a yellow drapery, for instance: there should be a 
dominant note of rich, pure yellow ; then the colour branches 
out on each side, as it were, on the one side to the greens, 
and on the other to the reds. "These are not to be gradual 
changes, but sudden contrasts, a greenish yellow against a 
reddish yellow, for instance, and there must be contrast in 
values as well. There is no end to the variety that may 
be imported into a colour, so long as the impression of the 
one colour that has given the keynote remains. This method, 
besides preserving the essential glassiness of the material, 
gives a grip and subtlety. to the colour which can never,be 
attained by the light and dark of one colour. For the 
necessary breadth of effect, large masses of colour with the 
utmost variety within each are essential. White draperies 
should be treated in the same way, a mixture of warm and 
cold tints, the warm or cold predominating as is found 
necessary. For flesh I use various tints, in accordance with 
the character represented or the colour or tone required. 
There is absolutely no restriction with regard to the colour 
of flesh (which, of course, must be in the glass and not 
painted on), so long as it harmonises with the scheme of 
colour. I generally cut angels’ flesh out of green tint, of 
various depths as they approach or recede from the spec- 
tator, which all helps the necessary far-removedness of super 
natural beings; the flesh of Christ generally out of warm 
tint; and other living beings out of tawny or red tints, as 
the character demands. In Early work a deep brownish 
pink was used throughout for flesh; the nimbuses were cut 
off the heads and in different colours. The objection to 
this is that all the flesh comes at you at once; besides. 1t 15 
quite mechanical. I think of a modern imitation of this 
jeriod, where, in опе of the little subjects, the figures аге 
under water, and the flesh is as red as that in other sub- 
jects! Rightly or wrongly, it would be impossible for me 
to do a thing like that. In Perpendicular work, and. of 
course, its imitations, the flesh, the white draperies, and the 
сапор:ев and bases are all cut out of the same white. which 
all rushes together, and leaves the little bits of coloured 
drapery stranded. With regard to the heads, they are cut 
out of the same piece of glass as the nimbus and painted on, 
and the hands and feet are frequently painted on a piece 
of white drapery, and not cut off. An impossible stvle, if 
strength, tone, and character are considered essential. It 
may be thought that my treatment of flesh is pictorial, but 
it is not so. It is just as much a convention to cut the 
flesh of angels out of cold or cool tones, and that of living 
beings out of warm tones, as to cut them indiscriminately 
out of ore tint; but it is ore which lends itself to greater 
harmony. I know a church filled with figure subjects where 
all the flesh is cut out of ruby. ‘This is a convention if you 
like, but a very hideous one. Another very important point 
to be considered while selecting. and which has never 
hitherto been thought of, is that of timbre. That is to Say» 
brilliant objects should be cut out of brilliant glass, dull and 
solid objects out of duller, more opaque glass, that would 
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suggest solidity without having recourse to paint, so that 
even the deepest tones of a window may preserve their trans- 
lucency. The various materials must be regarded as the 
instruments of the orchestra, each of which has its individual 
tone colour, or timbre. thus there is the brilliant sharp 
colour that ‘would bring out a melody like the oboe; then 
the more mellow but still rich colour that would suggest 
the violins; then material of such tone and texture, suitable 
for background purposes, that would suggest the lower 
strings and drums; again, a rich Early English gold ruby 
that would suggest the thrilling tones of the trumpet. All 
these should be welded together, in like manner, to produce 
the effect of a rich, mellow, and powerful symphony. The 
glass is cut with a diamond or a hard steel revolving wheel, 
assisted with pliers to groze or trim the glass to shape. 
Glass varies considerably with regard to the ease or difh- 
culty with which it may be cut; but it is a rule that the 
better the glass, the more difficult it is to cut. Think of 
cutting glass half-an-inch, or more thick, to a shape: in 
such cases even pincers have to be brought into use. I 
believe one reason why Powell’s glass is not more used, is 
that it is not so much annealed as other makes of “ antique.” 


It is consequently more brittle, and can be cut with less. 


certainty. Thus, to the greater cost of the best material 
must be added the greater cost of cutting and the waste 
in broken pieces; to which add the cutting of the sheet, 
and the extra pieces of colour for plating. 

We have now reached the painting stage. The first step 
is to trace the outlines of flesh and drapery, of course, in a 
vitreous colour, viz., oxide of iron, ground in water, and 
fattened or made workable with treacle. Lay the cartoon 
on the bench, and you will be able to see the lines of it 
through the flesh tints, the light colours, and the sheet-glass 
which you are going to paint on. When traced the glass is 
given a comparatively light or tacking fire. We now require 
a large piece of plate glass, to be used as an easel glass, to 
which the glass that has to be painted is affixed with a 
mixture of beeswax and resin, made hot. The coloured 
glass may also be added, and as this is the first time we 
have seen all the colour together, alterations can be made 
in it at this stage, 1f necessary. The colours used for paint- 
ing are of an umber or earthen sort, though the oxide of 
iron can be added to give body. It must be remembered 
that the colours of the window are in the glass, and that 
the colours for painting are simply different degrees of 
warm and cold shade tints. A window is usually painted in 
one colour throughout, but that need not necessarily be so. 
The tone of colour can be adapted to different objects. 
For instance, a cold white can be painted in a cooler tone, 
and in some cases a pure black can be used. The colour, 
which is again prepared in water, but with gum as the 
medium, is laid all over the glass in a flat matt, which, 
while moist, is stippled with a tool called a badger. This 
stippling gives a granulated surface which helps the texture 
wonderfully. When dry, the colour is gently loosened with 
the finger where the lights should come, and dusted off 
with a soft brush. As much as possible should be done 
with the finger; it gives more character and better texture. 
This process of modelling the hghts is continued with hog- 
hair brushes, and a quill to take out the high lights; the 
flat tone should be left for the half-tones and shadows. When 
fired and stuck up again, the shadows are strengthened with 
oil colour; the same colour prepared with turpentine, and 
fat oil of turps as the medium. Especially is this necessary 
in the flesh, to give character and expression. The dry 


surface of the glass is first washed over with oil of tar, ta 


let the colour flow freely. It is mot essential that every 
piece of glass should be painted. On the contrary, if there 
is sufficient tone in the glass. it is better not to paint, but 
to let the varied markings and tone of the glass speak for 
themselves. The shadows will then possess more trans- 
lucency than if painted. Light glass heavily painted is much 
more obstructive to light than richly coloured glass but 
slightly painted. I cannot leave the subject of painting 
without alluding to a kind of painting that is no painting. 
Г mean “ backing." as it is called. This is, to lay a matt of 
colour on the back of the glass, and then partially remove 
it, for no other purpose than to make the glass look dirty 
and old; to give it, in fact, that tone which the glass itself 
lacks. From the assiduous way in which some firms plaster 
the back of their windows with colour, anyone would think 
that the chief attraction of the old glass was derived from 
the accumulated dust of ages. 


The parts that require it are now stained. Although this 


is called stained glass, and we used to be called glass 
stainers (we are all artists in stained glass now), there is 
only one stain—a preparation of pure silver, which stains 
the whites yellow. It is mixed with yellow lake to reduce 
its strength; and this, being a vegetable colour, burns away. 
When fired again, the glass is now ready to be put together 
by the glazier. As already remarked, it has been usual to 
regard the lead as simply a means of holding the glass 
together; consequently, to employ an insignificant lead 
throughout. But if we regard the iead as an important 
factor in the design, we must use leads of various widths 
and of a bolder character. The proportions of the lead 
must be adapted to the'size of the window and its distance 
from the spectator. That must be a very small window 
where 14 in. is too large for the principal lead. In large 
windows a 34 in. may be the principal lead; and if the 
window is going a great height, 1 in. or more will not be 
too much. There must be no idea of shuffling the lead 
out of sight. To hide the lead, and use as little of it as 
possible, is a characteristic of the pictorial window. А 
window can hardly be described as pictorial, where the lead 
is à prominent feature. Where leads of different widths 
are used it is necessary to mark the cutline with different 
coloured chalks—say, a blue for the 34 in. lead. a red for 
the 12 in., while the black ink remains for the 3 in. lead. 
The leading recalls a danger to be avoided in designing— 
not to make every piece of glass of so near a size that at 
the proper distance one seems to see the glass through a 
wire trellising. This is a danger the mosaic dispensers are 
apt to fall into. The leading of the double glass, and of 
the thick and varied pieces, offers difficulties. Leading 
becomes an art. One has to use a very broad-hearted lead, 
but sometimes that is not sufficient: in such cases one has 
to make a still broader heart by cutting the leaf off two 
calms of lead, and soldering the two hearts together; or 
by paring the leaf away to let the glass into the heart, and, 
then soldering a fresh leaf over it. Thus vou see another 
process that is considerably extended by our determination; 
to use the best material. The lead is then soldered at the 
joints, and the panel is handed over to the cementer. It 
would be more correct to say the: puttier. Whereas in 
ordinary work of single glass the leads are filled with cement 
(a thick paint which ought to be composed of whiting, 
linseed oil, white or red lead, dryers, and lampblack to 
make it a lead colour), in this sort of work every piece 
of glass must be puttied on both sides. Copper ties are 
now soldered to the lead to twist round the bars, and the 
window is ready for fixing. Although I am explaining my 
methods thus frankly, I have not much fear that they will 
be copied. Not one of them is in tbe direction of time 


“ог material saving. and any one who copies them will do 
-so at the peril of decreased profits. 


In stained glass, as 
in the other arts, if one would do good work, one must 
never count the cost. 

To be continued. 


BUILDING NEWS. 
A NEW outpatients’ department at the Seamen's (Dread. 
nought) Hospital is to be erected at a cost of £8,000. 


Tue Birkenhead Guardians have passed a scheme for a 
workhouse laundry, the cost of which will amount to about 
£12,000. 


THE Cottage Hospital at Dunfermline is being extended 
by large additions to the east and west wings from plans 
by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh, at a 
cost of about £3,000. 


At All Saints’ Church, Bubworth, Yorks., a new oak screen 
and clergy and choir stalls have just been installed from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. G. Malam 
Wilson, M.S.A., of Sheffield. 


Messrs. Laurie & MCCONNALS premises at Cambridge, 
lately destroyed by fire, are to be rebuilt immediately, and 
Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, of Sackville Street, London, W., 
has been appointed architect for the work. 


As a memorial te the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. the chapels 
committee of the South Wales Wesleyan Methodist District 
have decided to recommend the erection of a Welsh chapel 
at Carmarthen, Mr. Hughes’s native town. The cost is esti- 
mated at £2,000. 
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ON Monday the Newport School Board opened a portion 
of the new school buildings which are being provided at 
Uskside, at a cost of £27,000. The new schools constitute 
the infants’ department of the Corporation Road buildings, 
and are designed to provide for 460 children. The design 
is on the central hall system, with nine Class-roums, cloak- 
rooms, and stores. 

THE new church which is to serve the parish of St. George's, 
Abbey Hey, was consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester 
on Thursday week. The chancel, side chapel, vestries. and 
three bays are now completed, from designs by Messrs. C. K. 
and T. C. Mayor, of John Dalton Street, Manchester, and 
provision has been made for the enlargement which must 
inevitably come. At present the seats are for 400 people, 
but when completed there will be seats for 600. It is ex- 
pected that the church will cost £4,400. The building is of 
terracotta brick both inside and out, the roof being of 
polished pitchpine. 


THE first building specially erected at Richmond for postal 
purposes was formally opened om Friday last by the 
Marchioness of Zetland. The new. office has been erected 
by the Yorkshire Hotel Company, who have built a com- 
modidus structure at the north end of the King’s Head Hotel 
at the main entrance to the town. On the ground floor is a 
large public office, a large and well ventilated sorting room, 
and a small office for the use of the postmaster, for whom 
the remainder of the building serves as a dwelling-house. A 
feature of public utility is a large clock on the front facing 
King Street. The architect was Mr. Brewis, of Newcastle 
on-Tyne, and the contractor Mr. G. R. Wade, of Richmond. 


THE new board school at Craiglockhart, Edinburgh, which 
was formally opened on Wednesday, occupies an acre and a 
quarter of ground. It is a three-storey building. and contains 
accommodation for 1,534 children. А. central hall is pro 
vided for both the juvenile and infant departments. These 
halls measure 68 feet by 30 feet, and round them the class- 
rooms are grouped. A gymnasium and a combined workshop 
and cookerv room are placed on the top floor. The school, 
which is designed in a free treatment of classic. is heated by 
means of hot-water pipes and ventilated by mechanical power. 
The plans of the building were prepared by the late Mr. 
hobert Wilson, architect to the board, the work being super- 
vised by his successor, Mr. J. A. Carfrae. 


THE new board schools at Crownhill, Devon (Mr. T. R. 
Kitsell, A. R.I.B.A., architect), which have been erected at a 
cost of £2,890 (irrespective of site, £500), were opened last 
Friday. The walls are of red brickwork from the Honic- 
knowle kilns, the inner and outer walls being bounded by 
galvanised iron ties, a. perfectly dry wall being thus ensured. 
'The entrance porch is entirely of Cornish granite, the simple 
classic columns of which are wrought in one monolith nearly 
ten feet high. The general style bears the simple expression 
of Queen Anne work, and is well adapted to the country sur- 
roundings. The school provides for the accommodation of 
176 boys and girls, and 6 infants. Mr. John Davey, of 
Compton, was the contractor, while Mr. J. Partridge acted as 
clerk of works. The rooms are warmed by Musgrave's slow 


combustion stoves. 


Tue Council of University College, Sheffield, have approved 
plans for rew buildings by which all the present scattered 
departments of the College, with .thei exception of the 
Technical School, will be gathered together. The site, 
nearly 214 acres in extent, is in Western Bank, and adjoins 
Weston Park on two sides. The western boundary between 
the College site and the park will be of light iron railings, 
so that the building will appear as if within the park. The 
architecture will be of the Tudor period, and the walls will 
be of brick with stone dressing. Тһе gereral plan is of 
buildings surrounding a quadrangle 154 ft. by 110 ft., with 
an annexe for the library. The buildings on three sides 
of the quadrangle are to be erected immediately. On the 
south side of the quadrangle will be the administrative 
buildings, and the great hall, measuring 100 ft. Бу до ft. 
On the west will be the arts and science departments, and 
on the north the medical department. The land has cost 
£10,000. The estimated cost of the buildings, exclusive 
of the library, is £67,500. The library, which will be built 
when funds are available, will cost £7,500, 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. JAMES SMART, who practised as an architect in Perh 
for about twenty years, died on the 22nd ult. in his fifty- 
sixth year. Among the most important buildings designed 
by Mr. Smart was the Coupar Angus town hall. 


WE understand that the Wesievans have decidel to ore 
thirteen homes for sailors and soldiers at stations at hore 
and abroad; the sites have in many cases tcen given by 
the War Office. The total cost of the scheme is expects] 


to reach £100,000. 
-------------2-ө-ө--------- 


TRADE NOTES. 
А THREE-LIGHT stained-glass window has just been placed in 
the north side of St. Agnes Church, Plymouth, the designing 
and executing of the entire werk being carried cut by Mr. 
A. L. Moore, of Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


THE Blackpool Corporation new stables are being ventilate] 
by means of Shorland's patent ridge ventilators, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. Е. Н. Shorland & Brother, о! 
Manchester. Their stoves are also being used at Etwal 
Isolation Hospital. 


Messrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received ۳ 
structions to make and fix the Macgregor memorial clock, 
Govan, at the N. F. Church. They have also a new clock 
and bell for Northumberland, and a large clock, with four 
external dials, for Sowerby Bridge. 


WE have received from Messrs. W. Е. Stan'ey & Co.. Lid. 
mathematical instrument makers, of Great Turnstile, Hu" 
born, W.C., an illustrated catalogue containing particulars ul 
all their latest inventions and special manufactures Arch: 
tects, engineers, and others requiring theodolites. gradiometers, 
inclinometers, and other instruments will find this a very use 
ful little book. It also contains a section devoted to new 
stencil plate designs. 


Ме. GEORGE WALLER notifies us that he has taken into part 
nership his son, Mr. Bertram B. Waller, who has bee 
associated in the business for upwards of 15 years. He ha 
had charge of the London office, and is personally acquaintel 
with most of the firm's clients." There will be no alteration 
in the management of the business. but the style of the im 
will now be С. Waller & Son. It may be mentioned thit 
Messrs. Waller have been established upwards of a century. 
and their reputation for the manufacture of high-class san 
tary ironwork, pumping and lifting machinery, etc., 15 well 
known. The address of the firm is 165, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., as heretofore. 


WE have lately received from Messrs. С. & Т. Earle, Ltd. 
of Hull, a book which they have recently published 7 
“Standard Methods for the Testing and Analysis of Cements. 
owing to the great demand for their previous work. We need 
hardly point out how very necessary it is that architects 
engineers, and builders should be able to rely upon an 20% 
lutely sound cement that will stand the claims made upon 1. 
and we can confidently recommend. this little work to thos 
who wish to understand the manufacture and reliability ef 
first-class cement. The book is well and usefully illustrated. 
and includes diagrams of cement tests, etc. Having laid ۷ 
their works exclusively for the manufacture of the ver 
highest quality of cement possible, their testing appliance 
and methods are on an unusually extensive scale. Thes 
works being now under the management of the fourth genere 
tion of the same family, Messrs. G. & T. Earle are able ? 
utilise acquired information, handed down from father to 501 
over a long period, and to ascertain to a nice point the quality 
of every sack of cement the Welmington factory turns 2 
To this is added personal and indefatigable attention both 9 
principals and their foremen. Messrs. Earle say they ды 
convinced that an enormous quantity of cement 15 used a 
year on work in excess of what is really necessary, and o 
is therefore a waste and expense. This is merely, because | 
is not fully appreciated by the architect or engineer 25 E 
what amount is really required. Old customs and iens 
have not advanced to keep pace with the improvement m Ж 
strength of the cement. The testing of cement as er 
specific gravity, fineness, setting, soundness. an a jl 
strains is a matter of importance, and our readers will fin 
these points dealt with in detail in the work before us. 
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COMPETITIONS AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. | 


N Friday nigh: Mr. Cross read a paper at the Association 
on Competitions, Mr. Louis Ambler taking the chair in 
Mr. Hare’s absence. | 

We may say that we are in the most hearty agreement with 
Mr. Cross's views, which we give elsewhere, and quite agree 
with him that the adoption of some such code as that used 
in America covers most of the points to be aimed at. 

As we have before pointed out, we are especially in 
agreement with the principle that the acceptance of а 
design on the assessors award should complete a con- 
tract with its architect, and that he should be paid, not 
a comparatively small premium, but a substantial part of 
his fees in recognition of the work which has already been 
done. We regard this as going far to remove the unsatis- 
factory state of things which occurs when a building scheme 
is shelved, and its author's ccmpensation amounts to а com- 
paratively small sum. 

Had the authorities in the case of the Chelsea Baths or 
Harrogate Town Hall been obliged to pay the authors of the 
designs placed first some £600 or £700, it is doubtful in the 
first case whether these competitions would have been 
instituted, or, if instituted, we think the promoters would have 
been inclined to carry them. through. The fear of being 
made to pay is often the best inducement to act fairly! 

Mr. Cresswell's paper, written from the point of view of 
one opposed to the competitive system. though amusing and 
sometimes smart. could hardly be taken seriously. There 
were the usual statistics of the amount of paper used and the 
collective amount of money spent over competitions, all on 
the basis that one man has an equal chance with another, and 
totally ignoring the fact that in most competitions the bulk 
of competitors are men who have had little practice and stand 
little chance, and that in every competition, however large, 
there are rarely more than a round *lozen men of such experi- 
ence and ability that their efforts really stand a chance, and 
that the really able and industrious architect has a very con- 
siderable chance of succeeding in winning any competition. 

The fact that we cannot get power and ability without work 
and practice—and it is hard for most architects to get these 
without competition—is lost sight of, as is also the fact that 
in a fair competition persona] influence is entirely done away 
with. But there 1s really little chance of arguing anyone out 
of convictions which they have never been argued into, which 
is the position cf mest of the opponents of competitions. 

Mr. Cresswell was followed by Mr. W. Pite, Mr. Seth Smith, 
Mr. Ambler, Mr. Wills, and others, and there is little doubt 
that at any representative meeting of the profession the 
general feeling is now that the competitive system is a good 
one, and also that it needs just that watching and determina- 
tion to work for reform which the Competition Reform Society 
was founded to promote, and in which it has already justified 
its existence. It will possibly not be so easy for the majority 
to win competitions when the reforms urged by this Society 
become universal, aná that may be some reason why mem- 
bers of the profession do not join its ranks in larger numbers. 
But if the aim of the profession be to raise the quality 
of architecture, then the Society ought to be encouraged 
and supported by a large roll of membership. Already, we 
may fairly suppose, its efforts have insured in several com- 
petitions the chance of the best man winning, and such a 
result commands the sympathy of all the best men in our 
ranks. So that, even were the Society's work supported by 
the strongest competitors alone. who would not compete 
where its influence could not secure fair conditions, the 
elimination of good men from all badly arrange] competitions 
would alore count largely for reform. 


—-— —————_ 


LISKEARD Town Council has decided to adopt the septic 
system cf sewage disposal. Fur over twelve months the 
matter has been considered by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, and latterly the County Council has been urging the 
authority to cease the pollution of the Looe river, this water 
often being used for domestic purposes. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE architect members of the Royal Academy Hanging 
Committee this vear are Messrs. G. К. Bodley and T. С. 
Jackson. Sir L. A. Tadema, Mr. G. Е. Frampton, Mr. 
J. №. Waterhouse, Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, Mr. Henry 
Woods, Mr. Val Prinsep, and Mr. J. MacWhirter are the 
other members who complete the Hanging Committee. | 


AT a general assembly of the Royal Academy of Arts 
held on Thursday week Mr. Robert Walker Macbeth, 
Associate. was elected an Academician. Mr. Macheth is the 
son of an artist. Of Scottish birth and education, he went 
to London in 187r. at the age of 23, and three years later 
was elected a member of the- Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. He is also an original member of the 
Painter-Etcher Society. | | 5 | 


Ме. С. V. BODLEY appears to effectively answer the criticism 
of the Society of Antiquaries as to the desire to retain the glass 
by Peckitt in the west window at Exeter: His letter is as 
follows :—As architectural adviser at the Cathedral of 
Exeter I have been asked to answer the objections raised 
against the removal of the glass now in the west window. 
A correspondence on the subject. between the secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries and the Dean. appeared im thet 
Times of the 6th inst. I feel sure that it cannot be gener- 
ally known what a disfigurement the glass is to the beautiful 
interior of the Cathedral. Painted at a time when glass- 
painting was a dead art, this window is entirely worthless. 
In colour it is most inartistic, and in drawing it is beneath 
criticism. Indeed, it is utterly without merit. The glass, 
so cruelly crude and harmful to the beauty of the building, 
seems to pervade the whole interior, to its great detriment. 
It has not age to make it venerable, and certainly not any 
art to make it desirable that it should be retained. It is 
the work of Peckitt, a glazier who patched the old glass 
at York Minster. His work there, too, is most objection- 
able. The glass in the rose window and the lancets of 
the south transept in Westminster Abbey has recently been 
removed and new has taken its place. But the glass here 
was not so bad as this window at Exeter. It is true that 
the glass may mark a period of bad art, but that is hardly a 
sufficient reason for letting it remain when an opportunity 
offers for filling the window with better work, more worthy 
of the Cathedral.—Your obedient servant, С. Е. BOoDLEY, 
R.A., F.S.A. 


Ат an assembly of Academicians, held in the rooms of the 
Royal Scottish Academy on Wednesday week. Mr. James 
Guthrie, president, in the chair, it was decided to elect 
one painter and one architect to the rank of Associate. 
Under the charter a meeting has to be held next week to 


confirm this resolution. and the election takes place on the 
18th March. 


Говр MONKSWELL has been elected chairman of the London 
County Council for the ensuing year. Mr. E. A. Cornwall 
vice-chairman, and Mr. R. A. Robinson deputy-chairman. 
An increase of 114d. in the rate is announced—16 349. in 
the pound—due to the growth of the annual charges for 
debt and diminished relief ta the rate from the Councils 
tramways. The largest extra burden is due to the Strand- 
to-Holborn improvement, on which 312 millions have been. 
spent. with no accruing income as yet from surplus lands, 
though, in due course, ground rents representing a capital 
of 4 millions will be received from this improvement. After 
some discussion £208,800 was voted towards the construc- 
tion of the tramways subway between Southampton Row and 
the Victoria Embankment. Lord Monkswell would not 
permit the report of the Asylums Committee to be dealt 
with at next "Tuesday's meeting on the ground that it did 
not give enough details as to the proposed accommodation 
of the two or three theusand patients in temporary buildings 
at a cost of £569.500. 


A PETITION has been received from the Harrogate architects 
asking for some modification. of the by-laws relating to new 
streets and buildings, and it was decided to instruct the 
Town Clerk to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a provision allowing the area required for a 
stable to be at the front, side, or rear. A sub-committee 
was also appointed to look into the question of the area 
in connection with lock-up shops and correr sites, The 
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Тик Building Sub-Committee of the Lord. Mayors Com 
пине, of ایا‎ met last Friday at St. Bartholomew's 
11, њр, when the Jund Mayor presided, The other mene 
beis ol the sub یمور‎ are Lord але ағ, Sir Trevor 
Lawietu e, Su W. Нам Dyke, MP, Sir William Church, 
Mir Williams banersom, Sir William "Freloar, Mr. Alderman 
Alliston, and Mr. Lovell. All these gentlemen were present, 
and Su Savile Crossley, M.P,, Sir Thomas Jackson, and 
Mr, bay, other member ol ther committee, also attended. 
‘The Lord Mayor having, announced that he had now ob- 
Гани the necessary consents to his scheme for. utilising 
the sile of the chapel шіні the house of the chaplain for 
Інтініші purposes, à long discussion took. place upon the 
proposal; and серны Ну it was resolved to suggest to the 
governor that, in view of the changed circumstances arising 
from the probable acquisition ul the site of the church and 
the тайын oof the north wing of. the hospital, which 
contada Che great hall, their ۸ should prepare block 
plans for the дни іні ultimate: reconstruction of the 
сане hospital in an "upto date ^ manner, due regard being 
had to the value ob the growad The resolution to retain 
the hospital on ity present site was carried by 15 votes to one, 
AN indenture or agreement. o£. apprenticeship, framed hy 
the Ване Apprenteestip Board of. London, has been 
йөре in Xubstance by the National Association of Master 
Plumbiets and the. United: Operative Plumbers’ Association 
at Great Нам aul Немой, as well as by фе London 
Master Hinkler Associations Under the general provisions 
eb the бетине other branches. of trade шау be taught, 
but ito required that tb instiuetion in sity plumbing 
should couterm to fecal and other regulations. allecting. the 
cihen ul plumber work in dts sanitary aspects, us 
denned, 
RE 

Tre Blnprovement and Finance Committee of the Public 
Цей Перливичи at the Guillball has been instructed. io 
contecondh the London County Council on the subject of 
the scheme tor widening Bishopsate Street Without between 
Angel Alley amd the. Cis boundaty to à unterm width 
өрсе Phe Qi engineer has dann up plns; and at 
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De. Kaye. medical officer to the West Riding C ۴ 
Count at a meeting of jnumbers and others heid jas: wees 
at the Bradford Technical College. under the auspices 4 
the District Council for the National Registration ol 
Piumbers. delivered a lecture. entitled “Plumbing in гоз 
tion w Public Health” Mr. Malcolm Paterson. CE. 
preside 1. Dr. Kaye traced the evolution of j.umling 
from its earliest beginnings, saving that the great 
change which had taken place should, on reflection. give 
people some idea of the great extent to which the plumber 
now contributed to the comfort and enjoyment of life. The 
бе of sanitary knowledge was constantly and rapidly 
widening, and the plumber must keep abreast of the umes 
He said improvement in the trade could not be complete 
until legislation made it illegal for other than a duly certified 
plumber to practise. Referring to the injurious influence 
of defective plumbing on health, he observed that neither 
gases nor germs could pass through a properly constructed 
and properly. laid. water trap, on a properly ventilated 
system. Dr. Kaye classified the measures needed for main: 
taining the standard of plumbing at the level of improving 
sanitation under the three heads of registration, education, 
and practical experience. and dealt at length with each 
topic. 
registere]: piumbers in England and Wales, of whom 800 
were in the West Riding. He also gave advice for the 
maintenance of the plumber's own health. and congratulated 
his hearers on being enrolled in the vast army now engaged 
in the battle against dirt, disease, and death. 


Tug Aberdeen Society of Architects held its annual general 
meeting. last week, at which Mr. Arthur Clyne, the retiring 
president, delivered a short address. The following ofhee- 
bearers and council for the ensuing year were elected :— 
President. Мг. Arthur Clyne; vice-president, Mr. В. С. 
Wilson; hon. treasurer, Mr. John Rust; hon. secretaries; 
Мг Rust and Mr. А. H. L. Mackinnon ; members of council, 
Messrs. William Kelly, Н. Масегпап, J. В. Macmillan, W. 
Ruxton and George Watt, Сс 


Ат the last meeting of the Associate Section of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association—Mr. J. Douglas Trail pre 


siding - Мг. James Gillespie read a paper on “ English Towers 


and Spires” in which he dwelt upon the importance of towers 
and spires in architectural design, pointing cut how their use 
on à building at once added to it that stateliness and dignity 
Which elevation always convevead The lecturer contended 
that for good outline and beauty of detail none could be 
found that excelled the Gothic spires of England. The pes 
tion of the central and westem towers were explained, an 
the lecturer concluded) with some Renaissance, Scottish. am 
Edinburgh Spires. The lecture Was illustrated by limelight 
Views and measured drawings. 


He mentioned that there were upwards of 11.000 
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At Monday's meeting of the Architectural section of the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, a paper was read 
by Mr. William Tindal on the “Glasgow Buildings Regu- 
latons' Act, 1900.” Тһе author discussed at the outset 
the effect of the Act in repealing the similar Act of 1892, 
and certain sections of the Glasgow Police Acts, 1866. 
While the 1892 Act was repealed the bye-laws made under 
that Act still remained in force. Proceeding, the lecturer 


considered in detail various sections of the 1900 Act. in 


ieiation both to their effect upon new and upon existing 
buildings. Some curious figures were given as to the height 
to which builders in Glasgow may now competently build, 
and the heights which obtained in New York, Chicago, and 
other American cities. At the close, Mr. Tindal was 
awarded a vote of thanks. ` After the reading of the paper, 
the annual business meeting of the section was held, and 
ofhce-bearers were appointed, Mr. N. M'Whannell being 
elected president. | 


THE eighth technical demonstration, on House Plumbing 
and Drainage. in connection with the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland, was given in the workshops of Mr. William 
Baird. Lower Abbey Street, Dublin, on Friday. Mr. 
Thomas Baird acted as demonstrator. and explained the 
various methods employed in the trade. He commenced 
by sketching the types of drains in use in the olden time 
before the advent of the Public Health Act, some formed 
with an inverted ridge-tile, and others through which a man 
could walk with ease, and which have since been effectually 
supplanted by a 6 in. fireclay pipe. Various kinds of 
earthenware and iron drainage pipes were then exhibited 
and jointed by a practical drain-layer. Having been shown 


the application and construction of traps, access appliances, | 


manholes and Armstrong junctions samples of different 
sorts of pipe used in house plumbing. of lead, copper and 
gun-barrel, were inspected by the students. A wiped joint 
was also made, the approved connection for copper hot- 
water fittings. Mr. Baird announced that a prize of three 
guineas would be given by his firm for the best plan and 
specification for the drainage and plumbing of an imaginary 
house, drawings of which had been prepared by him. The 
members having inspected the spacious show-rooms, and 
partaken of refreshments. a vote of thanks was proposed 
to the demonstrator by the president, Mr. Г. С. Hicks, and 
passed w:th acclamation. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Ernest Hooper 
Shorland, of the firm of Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester, which took place at his residence, Brooks's 
Bar. Manchester, on the oth inst. Mr. E. H. Shorland 
was one of the foremost warming and ventilating engineers 
in the country, and his firm have carried out, and have in 
progress at present, some of the most important contracts 
in the kingdom. The business of the firm will now be 
under the active management of Mr. К. Н. Shorland, who 
has been connected with his brother in the business all his 
life. 


Tue following letter on the art of ventilation appears in 
the Daily Chronicle : —From a statement in your paper of 
the 27th ult. it appears that the French Chamber of 
Deputies is no better ventilated than our own House of 
Commons. This is the more surprising, as it was their 
General Morin, Membre de l'[nstitur, Director of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers, whose scientific investiga- 
tions showed the proper system to adopt. А paper of his 
on this subject was read before the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, at their Paris meeting in 1867, and it proves 
by examples how much superior results can be obtained 
by introducing fresh air from above, and withdrawing foul 
air from below, than by the exact reverse of this system, 
generally used in this country. He says: “In the lecture 
theatre, in which they were now assembled. . . fresh: 
cool air was introduced at the ceiling. . . At the 
Corps Législatif, on the contrary, the cold air was intro- 
duced through very narrow openings of only about one 
inch height, situated in the risers of the steps; and the 
result had been the presence of very disagreeable draughts 
about the legs of people, showing the mistake of letting the 
fresh air enter at the floor.” Further on he adds: “ The 
importance of taking off the vitiated air at the botton! of 
the room, whereby alone it could be removed at once, with- 
out polluting the atmosphere within the building, was 
sufficiently demonstrated by a visit to the basement of the 
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lecture theatre in which they were assembled. . . . He 
had felt completely stifled by the poisonous atmosphere 
drawn off from the room.” Scientific research counts for 
very little in this country, but there need be no trouble ag 
to ventilation where General Morin's system is carried out, 
— Yours truly, ARTHUR Rico. . | 


A ———. 


COMPETITIONS, 


HE following has been issued by the Competition Reform 
Society :—DEAR SIR,—Re competitions for (a) town hall, 


ete., Yeovil; (b) new boys’ school, Bolton-upon-Dearne. The 


Committee disapproves of the existing conditions of the 
above, but is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same. 
The conditions of both are entirely unsatisfactory. You 
are requested to abstain from competing unless you receive 
a further communication to the effect that the conditions 
have been satisfactorily revised. 


i CD 


THE Pontypridd public offices competition, referred to in 


our last issue, has resulted as follows:—ıst, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare. 13, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.; 2nd, Mr. Stanley 
D. Adshead, 40, Great Russell Street, W.C.; 3rd, Mr. A. 
Colbourne Little, 9, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. Mr. Hare 
will therefore superintend the work of erection as architect, 
and prizes of £60 and £40 respectively will be -awarded 
to Messrs. Adshead and Little. The whole of the designs 
are on view at the Free Library. | 


THE Winchester Recreation Ground competition has resulted 
as follows:—ist premium (£75), “Venta” (Mr. Joseph 
Hall, Lloyd's Bank Chambers, Cheltenham); and the 2nd 
(£25), “ Vigilans” (Messrs. Hennell & Son, 8 and رو‎ Essex 
Street, Strand, London). The plan marked “ Eureka” (Mr. 
Geo. Innes Rose, 7, Gainsborough Street, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester) was placed 3rd. 


A COMPETITION is promised at Devonport for laying out 
emetery site and erecting dwellings thereon; and it is pro- 
posed to offer three premiums of 100, 50, and 30 guineas 
respectively for the best designs. 


THE president of the Royal Drawing Society. (Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll) has awarded her annual prize 
to Kenneth D. Shoesmith, aged twelve, and an extra prize 
to Dorothy Mitchell, aged sixteen, for “ Snap-Shot Drawing.” 


THE University of London offers a prize of five guineas to 
the students of the art schools of London, and others, for 
an original design for degree diplomas granted by the Uni- 
versity to internal students. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W., 
to whom designs must be sent on or before 1st April, 1903. 


FORTY-TWO sets of plans have been received in the Sutton 
Coldfield Town Hall competition, The result 15 not yet 
to hand. ا‎ 


COMPETITIVE designs are invited for the National Memorial 
to be erected to Tasmanian soldiers who lost their lives 
during the recent war in South Africa, the cost not to exceed 
£1,000. A premium of 20 guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, and further particulars may be had from 
the Hon. A. Dobson, 5, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


IN an open competition for a club building for Tientsin, 
ten firms of architects from China and Japan submitted 
plans. The Building Committee awarded the first premium 
of £120 to Messrs. Algar & Beesley, of Shanghai. The 
new building has been designed in the Classic style, and 
is estimated to cost £20,500. 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council is prepared to offer the following prizes for care- 
fully executed drawings of buildings, churches, and of 
artistic objects in museums (South Kensington and British 
Museums especially). Two prizes of £15 each, two prizes 
of £10 each, and two prizes of £5 each. The drawings 
may be in pencil, ink, or colour, as best fitted to the sub- 
jects represented. The subject selected may be in several 
classes of work or wholly in one, as-for instance, goldsmiths’ 
work, furniture, stained glass, pottery, ironwork, fine textiles, 
embroideries, etc. The sets which receive prizes wil] be 
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come the absolute property of the Technical Education 
Boafd. Works submitted for competition must have been 
executed since the summer of 1902, and must not previously 
have been sent in for any competition. Candidates must 
be resident within the County of London and students in 
schools which are maintained or aided by the Board. The 
last day for submitting drawings in compeution for the 
above prizes is 2nd November, 1903: 


Yo 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. BROWN. 

ГАНЕ building activity throughout this country last year is 

continued into the present year. On all sides we hear 
of projected works of great magnitude. In the City of 
New York alone $183,500,000 is to be expended in public 
improvements and new buildings. Of this amount there is 
in process of construction the Rapid Transit Subway, at a 
cost of $35,000,000; John Jacob Astors Hotel, St. Regis, 
$3,000,000; William Waldorf Astors Hotel in Long Acre 
Square, $2,500,000; the Hanover National Bank Building, 
$3,000,000; and several other buildings costing $2,000,000 
each, Many of the educational establishments are adding 


to the number of their buildings in various colleges through- 
out the country. 


A MOVE in the matter of plans for the New Art Museum 
of Boston has at length been made. Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis 
has been asked by the Building Committee to prepare pre- 
liminary or sketch plans for the new building, and in this 
work he will have the assistance of Mr. Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright as consulting architect. 


THE most recent event in architectural circles here was 
the opening of a new theatre called “The Majestic.” By 
invitation of the Boston Architectural Club, a great number 
of architects inspected the building on the Saturday night 
just before the first public performance was given on the 
Monday following. The style is Louis XIV., and the in- 
terior is very ornate throughout. The dominant note is gold, 
with some red and green. The entrance corridor walls are 
lined scagliola, with a marble-like effect, in brilliant red 
and black. Above comes gilded ornament in high relief, 
and some panels with figure subjects painted. There are 
no electroliers; all the electric lights are set in cups and 
covered with glass bosses. The cross section of the 
auditorium shows an elliptical vault, and the proscenium 
arch takes the same form. The longitudinal section of this 
vault indicates a rapid rise from the crown of the proscenium 
arch to the back of the upper gallery. This form has proved 
excellent for the acoustic properties of the building. While 
the visitors inspected the various parts of the building, work- 
men were doing odd jobs, and the orchestra were practising. 
Finally, about nine o'clock, a man appeared on the stage 
and announced that a rehearsal of the play was about to 
be given, and then the architects had to retire. About half- 
an-hour later, they gathered together at the rooms of the 
Architectural Club, where Mr. John Galen Howard, of New 
York, the architect of the theatre, gave a description of 
the building. the working plans being hung up for inspec- 
tion. At the close of his talk, various questions were asked 
bv his hearers. Messrs. Haberstroth & Co., of Boston, did 
the decorative work, Mr. H. B. Pennell being the chief 
designer. The whole work cost $250,000. 


PLANS for a large storage warehouse on the wharf have 
been prepared by Mr. Stephen Codman, of Boston. This 
will be of brick and stone, and cost about $250,000, 


M[gssns. PEABODY & STEARNS, of Boston. are architects for a 
large office building in the centre of the financial district 
of the city. There will be about. eleven. storeys. Indiana 
limestone, gray Roman brick, and gray terra-cotta are the 
materials used in the outer casing. The finish of the first 
and second floors will be in mahogany, and the remainder 
of the building in quartered white oak. 


In the early spring work will be commenced on a hotel at 
Moosehead Lake. А Boston architect has the work in 
hand, which. will cost about $300.000. 


At Amherst College a building. costing $100,000, will be 
erected as a meeting place for students, 


AT a recent convention, held in Boston, of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, some of the speakers 
agreed that there should be some uniturm size adopted for 
building-brick and paving blocks. 


A NEW building is to be erected for the Industrial School 
for Crippled and Deformed Children. This structure will 
be of brick and stone, and three stories high.  Messrs 
Peabody & Stearns are the architects. 


MR. CLARENCE H. BLACKALL, who was the architect for the 
Colonial Theatre, is preparing plans for another theatre to 
be erected in Boston. Mr. Blackall will be the consulting 
architect for the new theatre to be built at Pittsburg, Pa. 


A Hatt for the College department of Columbia University, 
New York, is proposed to be erected at a cost of $400.000. 
À NEW building is projected for the western slope of Beacon 
Hill, Boston. opposite the State House. The plans have 
been drawn by Mr. Clinton J. Warren, of Chicago, with 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, of Boston, as consulting architect. 


PICTURE ExHIBITIONS.—At the St. Botolph Club we had 
recently an exhibition of works by George H. Hallowell, 
of Boston. who is quite a young artist. His work, which is 
strong in decorative qualities, exhibits great genius. Mr. 
Hallowell has been an appreciative student of the old Italian 
artists, and his collection included copies of Tintoretto, 
Giorgione, Bellini, Carpaccio, Ghirlandajo, and others on a 
reduced scale. There were three paintings for the reredos 
vf All Saints’ Church, Ashmont, the central panel represent- 
ing the Virgin enthroned holding the Child, with a group 
of saintly figures in the foreground. 


Mr. SARGENT has completed the placing of his last decora- 
tive work in the Public Library, and the critics express 


general satisfaction. The latter work is somewhat broader 
in treatment than the first portion. 
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. OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY CHARLES R. MACKINTOSH 
(ПОМЕУМАМ, KEPPIE AND MACKINTOSH, ARCHITECTS, GLASGOW). 
We have pleasure in publishing a record of the chief 
drawings submitted in illustration of this fine design. It 
will be noted that though the typical Gothic plan 15 
adopted. a very large area is available for worshippers under 
the central tower and crossing of nave and transepts. In 
its general proportions and details an effect of much dignity 

and richness is obtained in this remarkably able design. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS AND GRAVERS. 
March 4th. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 

Dear SiR,—The next exhibition of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers will be held in 
Buda Pest, opening early in April. The British section 
of the Society was last year invited by the Hungarian Society 
of the Fine Arts, the national, official. representativa artistic 
body of Hungary, to make an exhibition at Buda Pest, and 


again been invited bv the Hungarians to contribute and 
arrange a British section. Some seventy pictures. repre 
sentative works of nearly all the members, were last week 
sent to Buda Pest. including contributions from the presi- 
dent, Mr. Whistler, as well as other oil. paintings by Messrs. 
Lavery, Sauter, Walton, Priestman, Muhrman, Cameron, 
Henry, Grosvenor. Thomas. and others, water colours by 
Condor and Anning Bell, lithographs by C. H. Shannon, 
etchings by Pennell, black-and-white by E. J. Sullivan 
colcur prints by Morley Fletéher—a very representative 
collection of much of the best work that is being done 
in Great Britain, 


For the Society, 
ТозЕРН PENNELL. 
Chairman ۵ tem). 
"s Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


this was so successful that the International Society has 
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COMPETITIONS.* 


S one who is greatly in favour of the system of obtaining 
designs for public buildings by means of competitions, 
I am, unfortunately, unable to agree with many of the views 
adopted by Mr. Cresswell in his extremely able paper. 1 have 
had quite recently the pleasure of perusing an equally exce:- 
lent paper om the same subject by Mr. G. H. Willoughby. of 
Manchester, in which its author, a strong believer in the 
system, as he has shown by both precept and practice, writing 
from a standpoint diametrically opposite to that selected by 
Mr. Cresswell, argues in its favour as follows :— 


* From my point of view it is a mistake to suppose that the | 


profession can dispense with healthy, stimulating competi- 
tions. A man never knows what is in him until he has 
measured himself with his fellows in real honest work of this 
kind. Consider what a large field for effort is presented to 
our younger men at the outset of their career, when youth 
with its enthusiasm and capacity for work is so strong. With 
many, the commissions which they have in hand fail to fully 
occupy their time. Does not the opportunity thus afforded, 
through the medium of competitions, which is. I think, con- 
fined to our profession, create, if grasped, a lasting habit of 
steady continuous application and activity—a prelude to the 
time when hands and head will be fully occupied on more 
certain work? Let me remind you of the endless opportunt- 
ties which cross our path, through the medium of competitive 
problems, for the study and investigation cf the many kinds 
of structures the architect of to-day is called upon to design.” 

These words of Mr. Willoughby represent with more or less 
exactitude the views of those architects who, while believing 
that competitions are desirable and tend to the advancement 
of architecture, are at the same time determined to do their 
utmost to remedy the undoubted! evils connecte] with the 
competition system in vogue in this country, which evils. in- 
volving as they do many miscarriages of justice and frequent 
deviations from rectitude on the part of promoters and 
assessors, must be rooted out, and with this object in view 
a society for the reform of competitions has been formed, 
and is now, I honestly believe, doing good work in its efforts 
to protect members of our profession against the wiles pf 
unsenrulous promoters of competitions. But. after having 
made good their position with regard to promoters, competing 
architects should advance a step further and insist upon the 
employment, wherever practicable, of a jury of assessors in 
place of the present one man system, which has proved to 
be a dismal failure. It is neither desirable nor necessary for 
me to enter into particulars or to call attention to specific 
instances in which flagrantly unfair awards have been made 
—the general fact is common knowledge, and there are doubt- 
less many members of this association who have suffered at 
times from the incompetence, lack of sound judgment—call 
it what you will—of certain assessors. 

In France, where, as a matter of course, "they manage 
these things better." and in America, the jury system is now 
almost always applied to important competitions, in the latter 
country with the following code for the conduct of competi- 
tions as presented to the American Institute of. Architects at 
their annual Convention in 1900. viz. :— 

FORM OF COMPETITION. 

A competition as a means for the selection of an architect 
may properly assume one of the following forms :— 

(a) “Limited” to a certain number of architects, 
wbom is invited to take part. 

(b) * Open " to all who desire to enter or to all of a certain 
class. 

(c) “ Mixed." certain architects being invited. but others 
being at liberty to take part. 

PAYMENT OF COMPETIIORS. 

In all competitions the first prize should be the award cf 
the commission to design the building and superintend its con- 
struction. and the programme should definitely state that the 
successful competitor will be so retained and that he will be 
yaid for his services at the rates established by the American 
Institute of Architects. То allow for the contingency of 
delay or of the discontinuance of the work the programme 
should provide for a substantial payment to the successful 
competitor on the award of the competition, such pavment 
to be regarded as on acccunt of the final commission. 

Payments to unsuccessful competitors should be as follows, 
viz. :— 


each of 
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*A paper read before the Architectural Association on 6th March, 
1993, by Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A., Е.В.Г.В.А, 


In limited competitions each shculd be paid a fixed 
amount. 

In open competitions prizes fixed in number and amount 
should be provided. 

In mixed competitions the two classes of competitors should 
be paid in the manner above described. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ADVISER AND THE JURY. 

It is highly desirable, in the interests beth of the owner 
and the competitors, that a professional adviser should assist 
in the preparation of the programme, and that the profes- 
sional adviser, or a competent jury. consisting, at least in 
part, cf experts, should assist in making the awards. 

The professional adviser. or jury, may have full pewer to 
make the award, or they may select a number of designs, and 
placing them in order of merit, leave the final cho:ce to the 
owner or his representatives 

Wherever possible the adviser, or the jury, should make a 
positive report in favour cf one design and recommend the 
employment of it: author as architect for the building. 


THE PROGRAMME. 

The programme should be so drawn as to form a contract. 
It should (a) name the owner of the structure forming the 
subject of the competition, and state whether the owner 
institutes the competition personally or through representa- 
tives. If the latter it should name the representatives, state 
how their authority is derived, and define its scope. 

(b) State the kind ef competition to be instituted, and, in 
limited competitions, name the competitors or, in open com- 
petition, if it is limited, geographically or otherwise, state the 
limits. | 

(c) Fix а definite time and place for the receipt of the 
designs; the time should not be altered except with the 


‚ unanimous consent cf the competitors. 


(d) State the limit of cost if fixed. the desired accommoda- 
tion, and the conditions respecting the site. 

(e) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giving the 
number, the scale or scales. and the method of rendering. 
As the representation of a general scheme (rather than of a 
design perfectly studied in all its parts) is the object of the 
drawings. they should be of the simplest kind, capable of 
explaining such a scheme. 

(g) State whether the competition is to be anonymously 
conducted or not, and if anonymously. provide the method. 

(h) Name the judge or jury. or provide a method for their 
selection. Detine his or their power. 

(i) Provide for placing cut of the competition any drawing 
which violates the terms or any set of drawings whose authors 
have so disregarded the terms as to deserve the extreme 
penalty. 

(j) Provide that during the competition there shall be no 
communication upon anything relating to the competition, 
except in writing. between any competitor. on the one hand, 
and the owner or any representatives of the owner, the pro- 
fessional adviser or any juror, on the other, гім! that any 
information, whether in answer to such coinmunication or not, 
shall be given in writing simultanecuslv to all competitors. 
Give a date after which no question will be answered. 

(k) Fix the nature or the amount of the awards or prizes. 

(1) State. in case the professional adviser or jury are nct 
empowered to make the award, in whom such power is in- 
vested. 

(m) Fix the period of time within which the final decision 
will be rendered. 

(n) Provide for sending the decision and a copy of the 
report of the professional adviser or of the jury to each com- 
petitor. 

(o) Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited cr. made 
public until after the award, and not then without the consent 
of the author. 

(p) Provide fur the return of successful drawings to ther 
respective owners within a reasonable time. 

(q) Provide that nothing criginal as to this competition in 
unsuccessful designs sball be used without cc mpensation to 
the author of the design in which it aj. pears. 

Whilst one may not agree absolutely with each individual 
clause in the above exhaustive code, yet. broadly speaking, 
it appears to have been carefully and impartially framed 
alike in the interests of beth promoters and 2 and 
it is fundamentally sound in its insistence uren the following 
essentials. which should be berne in mind curing the prepara- 
tion of every set of conditions issued to compettors in this 
country :— 


г. А definite pledge should Le given by the promcters as 
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to their intention to retain the services of the successful com- 
petitor. | 

2, The conditions should be framed to constitute а con- 
tract between the promoters and the competitors. 

3. The drawings required should be of the simplest kind 
necessary for explaining the competitors’ schemes. 

4. А copy of the assessors’ report should be sent to every 

competitor. 
2-5. No communication, except in writing. should be allowed 
upon anything relating to the competition between any:com- 
petitor, on the one hand, and the owner or any representative 
of the owner, the professional adviser, or any juror, on the 
other. г 

With regard to (1) this clause is essential to the success of 
any properly organised competition. Promoters must be 
brought to understand that the payment of a premium is quite 
insufficient to reimburse the successful competitor for his 
outlay of time and money. As to (2) this proposal is an 
innovation as far as this country is concerned, but it is one 
that will form, sooner or later, an integral part of the condi- 
tions of the competitions for all public buildings. (3) has 
been evidently framed with the object of minimising the 
amount of work required from each competitor. and any ex- 
perienced competing architect will vouch for its. necessity. 
(4) constitutes a laudable attempt to allay many of the heart- 
burnings that almost invariably follow an award. Іп my 
opinion it is very desirable that a copy of the assessor's report 
containing the award and his critical notes on the various 
designs should be issued to every competitor. I have here а 
copy of such a report kindly lent to me by its author, Mr. 
Paul Ogden, of Manchester, which is in my opinion ideal in 
its characteristics. It contains phetographie reproductions 
of all the plans submitted, together with the assessor's criti- 
cism of each design, by which competitors are enabled to 
obtain a very fair.insight into the reasons governing the 
award. 

The last stipulation (3). although it might perhaps be 
strengthened, is, I think, a wise one under our haphzaard 
system, or rather want of system. А competitor is often 
tacitly allowed to obtain special information from individual 
members of the promoters committee or from officials and 
subordinates connected with them, and this course of action 
is to be deprecate, as the contest between the competing 
architects should be fought on the information conveyed by 
the conditions and by the subsequent replies to questions, and 
by that information alone. 

On the whole I think, gentlemen. you will agree with me 
that the problem relative to the conduct of architectural com- 
petitions having been successfully solved by the American 
architects, it is the duty of all members of our profession in 
this country to support the movement that has recently been 
initialed to ensure a similarly satisfactory result here. Ву 
doing so you will be upholding the dignity of the profession, 
for what other body of educated men receives the insults that 
are constantly offered to us by promoters of competitions. 
who often advertise for designs for buildings which they have 
not the slightest intention of carrying out, or for which they 
have actually selected their architect before the issue of the 
conditions for their so-called competition. To put it briefly. 
competing architects must sift the good competitions from 
the bad ones and protect themselves against unfair or incom- 
petent assessors by insisting upon the introduction of the jury 
system of assessing. The only argument І have пеага 
advanced so far against the appointment of jurors is that 
emanating, Г presume. from those architects who have too 
great an appreciation of the value of the fees obtainable under 
the present system of assessing to make them desire any 
change. to the effect that the excessive cost of the jury system 
militates against its adoption, but if (as in America) no first 
premium be awarded and the definite commission to сапу 
cut the work be substituted, there would not be. apparently, 
anv insuperable difficulty in providing the necessary funds for 
the payment of three or more jurors. 


و —— 


AMENDED plans for the erection of a block of 42 dwelling- 
houses, crèche, etc. for the Helensburgh Workmen's 
Dwellings Company. have been passed. The estimated cost 
of the block is about £8,000. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Е. Yeats Edwards, 
who was to have read a paper on "Some Features of 
Japanese Architecture " before the Japanese Society on 
Wednesday. : = 


COMPETITIONS.* 


T is six years since I siood in this room, at the invitation 
of vour Committee, to read a paper before you on this 
same subject of Architectural Competitions, which brings us 
here to-night. and I do not think that the interval has 
advanced this question anv nearer to a satisfactory solution 
now than it was then. Six vears ago the conclusion was 
forced upon me that arguments and suggestions on the 
subject of architectural competitions had seached very much 
the same position in the history of the world as puns, 
namely, in this—that they had all been made, and I do net 
think circumstances have changed since then sufficiently to 
make discussion of this subject more profitable than 
heretofore. 

I would like to remind you that the whole subject of 
competitions, in almost the same aspects and involving the 
same dilemmas, the same difficulties, the same differences 
of opinion, has beset our profession like an incubus, and 
has provoked lengthy discussions, protracted correspondence 
in the professional journals, special commissions, sworn 
fraternities, and self-denying brotherhoods continuously fot 
nearly 100 years. I can assure any one of you who cares 
to refer to the records which will be found within the 
walls of this building, that he will be truly amazed at the 
huge amount of energy, mental activity, arguments. research, 
and classification of facts, which have been brought to bear 
on this subject; and I may add by some of the most con- 
spicuous and able men of their day; and yet. although in 
the particular of professional assessors, promoters of com- 
petitions have fallen partially in line with our views, the 
main question remains no rearer solution, and the con- 
fusion in the conduct of competitions is perhaps as great 
as it ever was. I find that the subject of competitions has 
been prominently brought before us here or at the Institute 
or elsewhere, during past years as follows :— 

In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the Institute to 
consider this subject of Competition, who. having thoroughly 
investigated it, seemed appalled by its difficulties. and con- 
cluded by publishing a report containing much “ valuable 
information,” but leaving the remedy very much as it was 
before in the hands of the profession. Іп 1850 the Aıchi- 
tectural Association considered the question and drew up а 
report containing a code of regulations which it was sug- 
gested would meet the difficulties of the case. In 1857 Mr. 
George Morgan read a paper before the Institute upon this 
subject, which led to a debate. in which every one agreed 
again that something ought to be done. In or about 1860 
the “Architectural Alliance” took steps to draw up a form 
of circular suggesting terms of “ General Conditions ` which 
were sent to such Committees and Councils as showed 
symptoms of breaking eut into competitions. In 1871, on 
the occasion of the General Congress of Architects, Pro- 
fessor Kerr read a valuable paper on the subiect cf the 
Commercial Aspects of Competitions. Everyone agree:l 
that something ought to be done. А special committee was 
again nominated and deputed by the Congress to investi- 
gate the matter and report accordingly. In 1872 this report. 
together with a code of proposed regulatioas for the con- 
duct of competitions, was read before the Congress of that 
year. and the Congress were, with one exception, unanimous 
in agreeing that something ought to be done. The excel» 
tion was Sir Edmund Beckett, who made a very able and 
interesting speech in the character, as architects may Con- 
sider. of Devil's (or Grocers) advocate. 

I mav mention here that it is the recommendations made 
by this report, revised again 1883 and in 1892. which to- 
day stand in the Institute Calendar as “ Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Architectural Competitions." In 9 Mr. 
Thomas Porter read his exhaustive paper on the subject. 
in which the best that has been said in demonstrating thc 
suicidal folly of the profession in acquiescing in the conr 
potition system is there printed and set down. After hear- 
ing that ра] ег. everybody was completely satisfied. as they 
had ever been, that something ought to be done. It was а 
past-president of the Architectural Association, Mr. Cole A. 
Adams, who the next year did—or very nearly did—the 
necessary “something ” by drawing up and circulating а 
memorial which was signed by 1,300 architects, who thereby 
bound themselves to take part in no competition save where 

a “professional adjudicator of established reputation was 
employed." This was presented at the Institute by the late 


*Paper read by Mr. H. B. Cresswell at the Architectural Association 
| оп the 6th inst, 
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George Edmund Street in 1881. Since then the subject 
has been again discussed, and there have been papers read 
since by Mr. Baggaley and others. It will be noticed that 
a periodical recurrence of the subject of competitions is 
endemical with us—an affection of the spleen—and seems 
so essential a factor of the healthy existence of our pro- 
fession that we may at least view this present outburst as 
an intimation of our healthy existence. 

I am not going to restate in detail the injustices and 
stup.dities which have been brought to the charge of those 
who organise competitions; they are vividly in the minds 
of all. I do. however, briefly propose to remind you how 
disastrous are the main principies which are involved in our 
system of competitions, because we are apt to reason from 
our own personal experiences, and personal ambitions, and 
prejudices, and I think that it is this attitude which has 
produced and promulgated the confusion which makes im- 
possible any chance of that clear view and approach to 
unanimity by which alone we could encounter and overcome 
the difficulties we discuss so exhaustively and with such 
fuulity. I will ask you to join me in my conviction that 
we shall never reach a solution until we can make our own 
immediate interests subservient to the wider interests of the 
profession at large. I will then ask you to let me suggest 
to you wherein the root of our trouble lies, and to state 
what I believe to be the only solution which will ever be 
possible until we are a closed profession, and registered and 
placed under compunction to obey the rules which are 
made for us. | | 

First of all 1 would remind you that competitions do not 
in any way influence the number of buildings erected. 
Thence the whole mechanism of competitions effects 
nothing more than the selection of those particular archi- 
tects who shall be appointed to execute certain particular 
buildings. Their whole justification rests, then. on the sub- 
stantiation of the fact that the process of selecting archi- 
tects by competition, is better for the profession and for 
the national architecture, than if the architect were selected 
by his reputation or his proved fitness for the work. The 
question is мо gentlemen, whether competitions afford а 
short cut to notoriety for individuals, but whether, taken 
as a whole. that system of selection is the best svstem of 
selection. [ am not going to urge the reasons which con- 
vince me that the competitive method of selection is a bad 
mcthod. as a frequent usage, and bad in all cases except 
of limited competitions, but I will ask your permission to 
quote the mature opinion of the late Professor Kerr оп 
this subject. He is reported to have spoken these words 
in 1871 :— | | | 

“The only conclusion I can arrive at with any regard 
for common sense is that the system of architectural compe- 
tton is radically unsound in principle, and in practice most 
prejudicial to the profession of architects, both financially 
and morally. Whether it benefits the public in any way 
may be for a moment questioned, but even on this point I 
beleve the answer must be eventually in the negative. 
- + 5. . I have rever known any man succeed in estab- 
lishing by competition any reputation which he would not 
have better acquired without it, except occasionally a bad 
reputation. which, but for competition, he might fortunately 
have been able to escape. I know of no other temptation 
in business so subtle as that which assails. as I think, a 
high-minded man when involved in architectural. compe- 
ttion, and especially if he is to be successful. I know of 
min who have succeeded by competing in attaining to tha 
promise of a position which they were not qualified to hold, 
but they have never been able to retain it, and have in 
several cases been ruined in their legitimate prospects by 
the consequences of such hasty and fallacious good fortune. 
I do not hesitate to say that competition success leads 
generally to personal and public disrespect; апа this not 
through jealousy alore or personal offence. but by reason 
of the ordinary estimate of the qualities by which alone 
such success can be obtained.” 

The remarkable emphasis of these words from а man of 
the experience and acquirements of Professor Kerr justify 
a dogmatic assertion, surely, that it is doubtful whether the 
a] parent advantages of the competitive method of selection 
are not abrogated and overshadowed by the grave disad- 
vantages attaching to it. and with that moderate statement 
Боге you. I will remind you at what costs and by what 
burdening of ourselves do we acquiesce in this system of 
competitions. There are about thirty-six unlimited public 
competitions advertised yearly іп England alone. The 


value of the average building is about £9,000, the number 


of competitors about forty. and the value of the first pre-. 


mium about £56 (with further premiums aggregating to 

52). 
xn regard to the much-debated question of the cost 
of producing the competition drawings, I will confine myself 
to the conclusion drawn in this matter by the special com- 
mittee which sat to consider the subject of competitions in 
1872. The report of this committee stated that the cost 
of producing competition drawings, irrespective of princi- 
pals time, varied from % to 20 per cent.. or from £2 to 
4800; and we know that there are sometimes 100 to 200 
sets of drawings, each set involving four to twelve strainers. 
Professor Kerr recalls cases of 200 sets of competitive de- 
signs in competition in his day, and we, most of us, re- 
member the Emanuel Church, Exeter, competition, where 
there were 405 applications for the conditions, although, 
owing, no doubt, to the publicity which was given to the 
growing dimensions of the competition, only some 200 odd 
sets of designs were sent in, if my memory ‘serves me rightly. 
I think I am right also in saying that the value .of the 
building was only some £5,000, and that the cost of 
producing the drawings submitted in competition exceeded 
considerably the whole cost of the building. From this 
it is apparent that in a competition for a building costing 
f,9.000 the drawings would cost each comjetitor between 
£2 and £800 (my own personal estimate is £30, which 
scems a moderate one). so that we may consider that in 
a competition for a building costing £9,000 the cost of pro- 
ducing the drawings would be £1.200, which is nearly three 


times the sum which would be paid by the promoters by. 
way of commission to the architect for designing and carry- 


ing out the works, and it not unfrequently happens that the 
cost of producing the drawings in competition for a building 
exceeds, as in the case of the Emanuel Church, Exeter, the 
whole cost of erecting the building itself. 

I have found that the value of buildings advertised in 
the years 1894 and 1895 was £540,000, which is a sum 


of £270,000 in each year, and іп 1858 Mr. George Morgan. 


found that in the previous year, a year of depression in 
the building trade, public competitions were advertised for 
buildings estimated roughly to cost £300,000. I may also 


say that I have it on the best authority—the authority of a : 


gentleman whose opinion you would hardly question in this 
matter—that at least half architectural competitions are not 
advertised in the London papers. so that we may decide 
that the value of buildings advertised in competition in one 


year in England amounts to no less than half a million. 


The cost of producing drawings in respect of these build- 
ings, deduced from the figures I have already given you, is 
465,000, estimating the average competition at £9,000, and 
it has been shown by Mr. Porter that the waste drawings 


prepared in competition during the twenty-five years previous 


to the year 1872 if laid edge to edge would pave the way 
from the doorstep of this house we are now in to Grantham, 
and if laid flat one on top of the other would make a tower 
1,000 ft. higher than the highest mountain in the world. I 
may add that I have tested the equation to satisfy myself 
that it is the drawings themselves that would afford this 
impressive spectacle. and we may not cajole curselves into 
a belief in architectural competitions on the ground that 
this monument to our folly is composed of wooden strainers. 

Gentlemen, it has been objected that the cost of pro- 
ducing these competition drawings should not be considered 
as lost to the profession, as the bulk of the money passes 
from the pockets of its senior to it junior members; but 


to say that this is to revive the old economic sophistry: 
which, on the ground that commercial prosperity relied on- 
the circulation of money used to advocate that it would. 
benefit the country to break all its windows once а month— ` 
ог, let us say, benefit the glaziers that they should break 


their own windows. то be continued. 


THE Eastbourne Town Council have appointed Mr. Daniel 


Jackson Bowe borough survevor at a salary of £300 per 


annum. increasing to ۰ 


Тне Mallock memorial clock tower at Torquay. which wag 
inaugurated on Saturday, is a Gothic structure designed. by 
Mr. J. Donkin, F.R.I.B.A., of Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., and Bournemouth. The tower is judiciously enriched 
by effectively manipulated carving, the handiwork of Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter; and the general contract 
has keen carried out by Messrs, Bovey & Son, of Torquay, 
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THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION REPORT. 


ГАНЕ new president of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation is Mr. Ernest J. Brown, the senior vice-presi- 
dent Mr. Jas. Carmichael, the junior vice-president Mr. 
Frederick Higgs, the treasurer Mr. John Greenwood. The 
thirty-first annual report gives the following :— | 
There has been an appreciable decline in the bulk of 
trade done during the pàst twelve months, but the falling 


off is not. in the opinion of your Council, of such magnitude 


as to warrant the agitation that is now being made on 
behalf of the real or so-called “ Unemployed.” No strikes 
have been reported as having occurred on the works of 
any member of the Association during the past year. Dis 
putes of a minor character have taken place, but in almost 
every instance the differences have been settled by the 
Conciliation Boards. Your Council acknowledges the ob- 
servance of the working rule agreements by the various 
Trade Unions. 

The Council takes this opportunity of drawing the atten- 
tion of members to the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill promoted by the London County Council. The 
provisions of this Bill are so prejudicial to the building 
trade and so oppressive to both owners of property and 
their tenants, and would arm the officials appointed by the 
L.C.C. with such extensive powers for requiring structural 
and expensive alterations in existing premises that the 
Council considers every effort should be made to secure 
modifications in the Bill. It js hoped that members will 
lose no opportunity of drawing the attention of building 
owners and others to this objectionable Bill. 

The Council regrets that Parliament has not intervened 
to restrict the building operations of municipal bodies. The 
members of this Association are assured that when the 
Government affords the opportunity the proper representa- 
tions will be made on this important matter. The Council 
has good reason to anticipate that in the near future a 
form of contract will be agreed upon by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Institute of Builders, and has 
taken joint action. with the latter body to abolish the ob- 
jectionable practice on the part of some public bodies and 
individual architects who require priced bills of quantities 
with tenders. The Council has noted the results of the 
Taff Vale Railway and other disputes of a similar character, 
and the efforts that are being made by Trade Unions to 
alter the law, with a view to protect their funds from 
penalties resulting from the actions of their officials. ` 

er 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of the above society took place on the 

- ¿th inst. at the Victoria Station Hotel, Nottingham, Мг. 
Arthur Marshall (president) occupying the chair, and Mr. A. 
W. Brewill (vice-president) the vicechair. The company 
included Mr. T. Butler Wilson (president of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society), Dr. P. Boobbyer (medical 
officer of health), Dr. F. Granger, Messrs. A. Brown (city 
engineer). F. B. Lewis (city architect), G. M. Howard (clerk 
to Guardians), H. Vickers (president of the Nottingham 
Master Builders’ Association), J. Wright, R. Booker, J. A. 
Aspinwall, G. H. Blatherwick, A. W. Bradshaw, A. N. 
Bromley, A. R. Calvert, R. Evans, jun., W. R. Gleave, C. 
Gisborne, H. W. Foxworthy. J. Howitt, C. E. Howitt, W. O. 
Hickson, J. Harris. W. H. Higginbottom, A. E. Heazell, F. 
Raynor, J. Sander, W. B. Savidge, R. Spencer, H. J. Price, 
E. R. Sutton, R. Sutton. H. H. Sands. S. G. Walker, P. 
Woodward, T. K. Gordon, H. E. Woodsend, W. B. Starr, 
and H. G. Watkins (hon. secretary). The toast of “ The 
King," proposed by the president, having been duly honoured, 
Dr. Boobbyer gave the toast of the evening, “ The President 
of the Nottingham Architectural Society." Referring to the 
Nottingham workhouse, of which the president was the archi- 
tect, he said he had been very much struck with the complete- 
ness, the convenience, and.the excellence in all respects of 
the offices and appointments in that institution. Nothing 
seemed lacking. It was an abject lesson besides to the poor 
people who had to go there, an example of a higher standard 
of living than they had ever been accustomed to elsewhere. 
He had observed an extraordinary improvement in the last 
twenty-five years in the construction of workhouses The 
president, in returning thanks, referred to the importance of 
the society to architectural students, and the advantages it 
offered to them. Some cf the most successful architects of 


the day had been students connected with the society. Pro- 
ceeding, he welcomed the presence of the president of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, and said it was 
also a pleasure to see Dr. Boobbyer. their esteemed medical 
officer of health, especially after his battle with the smallpox 
bacillus, which he was in a fair way of banishing from our 
midst. They were also glad tu see Mr. Gordon not only at 
their annual dinner, but also when he was patrolling about 
their drains, and their friend Mr. Howard, whose training in 
the last few years in connection with the Board of Guardians 
would be of profit to him in the future. Не referred. in ccn- 
clusion, to their honorary secretary, Mr. Watkins, of whose 
services he spoke in appreciative terms. The toast of “The 
Visitors " was proposed by Mr. E. R. Sutton. who mentioned 
in the course of his speech that the Nottingham society was 
the oldest society allied with the parent institution. It was 
true that they were not the most numercus, but they made up 
in quality for quantity. Some of the founders of the society 
were still among its members. Mr. Butler Wilson replied in 
а humorous vein. He might. he said, speak about secret cum- 
missions and registration, but there was a skeleton in every- 
one's cupboard, from the Cabinet Minister to the crossing- 
sweeper. He claimed for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that it had done more for the architectural profes- 
sion than had any other society or institution, and he was 
convinced that with the assistance of allied societies such as 
the Nottingham one it was the one hope of architects as a 
body. The most reasonable form of registration was the 
securing that every architect, however recognised. should be 
a member of that great body. Proceeding to speak of archt- 
tecture in relation to history he said they went hand in hand, 
and referring again to the society he emphasised the import- 
ance of unity and the establishment of a complete body of 
men pledged to secure a high standard of architecture If 
they supported the R.I.B.A. loyally and trulv they would get 
registration in the highest furm. The toast of “ The Master 
Builders' Association " was proposed by the vice-president 
and responded to by Mr. H. Vickers. The health of the hon. 
secretary (Mr. Н. С. Watkins) was also proposed by the vice- 
president. Mr. Watkins. in reply. said that after three years 
service he should now be relieved. (“ No, no.”) The even- 
ing. which was an enjoyable one, concluded with a musical 
programme. 

| —— — — — 9 e-— سس‎ 


A ROYAL TOMB AT THEBES. 


HE great event of the Egyptian season from an archeo- 
logical point of view has been the discovery of the 
tomb of one of the Pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty, 
Thothmes IV. For the last two years Mr. Theodore M. 
Davies, an American gentleman, who is well-known in Egypt, 
has been excavating steadily and systematically in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, clearing the rubbish 
away inch by inch, and so laying bare the bed-rock. He 
has been rewarded this spring by the discovery of a pre 
viously unknown Royal tomb. 'The mummy of Thothmes IV. 
is in the Cairo Museum, having been found in the tomb 
of Amen-hotep IL, to which it had been conveyed by the 
Egyptian priests for the purposes of concealment, probably 
in the age of the 21st Dynasty, but the sepulchre of the 
Pharaoh had never been discovered, though it was pretty 
certain that it was hidden somewhere under the 420715 In 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. 

The actual discóvery was made by Mr. Howard Carter, 
the Inspector of the Monuments of Upper Egypt, who has 
been conducting the excavations for Mr. Davies. and It 15 
to his care an practised skill that we owe not only the 
preservation of all the objects fcund in the tomb. but also a 
scientific record. of the conditions under which they were 
discovered. The tomb itself. like the other Royal tombs 
in the same valley, consists of a gallery cut into the heart 
of the mountain. After sloping downward for a consider- 
able distance, it is interrupted by a deep square well, on 
one of the walls of which is a band of paintings. On the 
further side of the well the passage turns back upon itself, 
and finally opens into a large chamber, at the extreme end 
of which is a magnificent sarcophagus of granite covered 
with texts from the Book of the Dead. On either side 
are smaller chambers, the floor of оге of which was covered 
with mummified loins of beef. legs of mutton. and trussed 
ducks and geese, offerings made to the dead King between 
3,000 and 4,000 years ago. Clay seals with the name of 
the King had been attached to the doors of the chambers, 
and it is interesting to observe that the Egyptians of the 
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18th Dynasty had already to some extent anticipated the 
invention of printing, the raised portions of the seals having 
been smeared with blue ink before being impressed upon 
the clay. 

The walls of a chamber which served as a vestibule to 
that in which the sarcophagus was laid are adorned with a 
few paintings, and on one of them is a hieratic inscription, 
dated in the eighth year of Hor-em-heb, and stating that 
the tomb had been plundered by robbers, but restored as 
far as possible by that Pharaoh. It was doubtless at that 


time that the jewelry and other precious objects buried. 


with the King were stolen. 

More than enough was left, however, to satisfy the 
archeologist of to-day. The floor was literally covered with 
vases. dishes. boomerangs, symbols of iife, and other objects 
of blue fayence. Unfortunately, nearly all of them have 
been wantonly broken; in some cases the damage must 
have been done by the original desecrators of the tomb, 
as the breakage has been repaired in the time of Hor-em- 
heb. Intermixed with the fayeace were fragments of ex- 
quisitely shaped cups and vases of rich blue or variegated 
glass. There are also fragments of an opaque white glass as 
well as what would have been pronounced to be the bottoms 
of modern beer-bottles had they been met with on the 
surface of the ground.  Equally interesting is а p.ece of 
textile fabric into which hieroglyphic characters of different 
colours have been woven with such wonderful skill as to 
present the appearance of painting on linen. 

The great and unique find, however, has been that of 
the actual chariot which was made for the Pharaoh, and in 
which he rode at Thebes. The body of it alone is pre- 
served, but in a perfect condition. The wooden frame was 
first covered with papier macht! made from papyrus, and 
this again with stucco, which has been carved, both inside 
and out, into scenes from the battles fought by the Pharaoh 
in Syria. The art is of a very high order, every detail 
being exquisitely finished and the faces of the Svrians being 
clearly portraits taken from captives at Thebes. The 
chariot is, in fact, one of the finest specimens of art that 
have come down to us from antiquity, and that it should 
have been made for the grandfather of “the heretic King,” 
whose foreign correspondence has thrown such a light on 
the history of the ancient East lends to it additional interest. 
Along with the chariot was found the leather gauntlet with 
which the King protected his hand and wrist when using 
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THE STAINED GLASS OF THE FUTURE.* 


(Continucd from page 181.) 

OW that I have reached tke last stage of my discourse, 
that section which is to deal with the stained glass of 

the future, I am confronted by the hateful task of having to 
say something about my own work. It is unfortunately 
necessary, because I have to show that the ideas I am about 
to put before you are not mere impracticable theories, but 
the result of working in the best material. Just as Wagner, 
when writing his theoretic works, deduced examples from 
his earlier operas (the spontaneous outcome of his artistic 
need, thus proving that they were not the result of any pre- 
conceived theories), so I must describe to you my first 
excursion into the unknown land, the land of mystery. of 
light and tone. The window I am about to speak of was 
executed some few years ago for a lady who suggested the 
subject, “Wotan calling up Erda,” from the third act of 
Wagner's “Siegfried.” I must confess that at that time 
the subject seemed an impossible one for.stained glass. and 
perhaps you will agree with me when I quote the stage 
directions. “A wild region at the foot of a rocky mountain 
which rises L steep!v. Night. A storm rages. Lightning, 
and thunder. which last then ceases. while for some time 
lightning continues to flash through the clouds. Нее the 
Wanderer enters. He strides with resolution іс the mouth 
of a vault-like cavern in the rocks at front, and there stands, 
leaning on his spear, while he directs his invocation towards 
the cave, A bluish light glows in the rocky chasm. 
Mlumined by this Erda very gradually rises from the depth. 
She appears covered with hoar-frost ; her hair and swathings 
emit a glittering light.” Now, the crux of the whole thing 
was the supernatural light in which Erda appcars and I 
must say that I was very fortunate in finding at that time 
some Early English, which I tempered with Powell's blue 
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on Venetian opal, that realised the effect perfectly. . To 
my surprise, therefore, instead of this subject being im- 
possible in stained glass, it became clear to me that this 
was precisely the medium in which effects of light were 
possible and could best be realised. I found there were 
possibilities in the best material which had never been 
dreamt of. Besides the supernatural light and the hoar- 
frost on the hair and swathings of Erda, it was possible to 
suggest the tone of night with glass alone: the vigorous 
action of Wotan. with his cloak and “beard blown by the 
night wind," contrasted with the mystical stillness of Erda; 
also the flash of red in the sky suggesting the subsiding 
storm. Pictorial, you will say? Not at all. А pictorial 


| window would have been a representation of the scere as 


it takes place on the stage. But this is an independent 
conception, conceived in the terms of the material, and pro- 
ducing a result which could not be attained by any other 
medium. Let us be quite clear on this point.. А stained- 
glass window becomes pictorial when it does such things, 
or in such a manner, as can be done as well or better in 
another medium, e.g. in a picture or wall painting. It 
follows from this that there is a class of subject which is 
peculiarly the province of stained glass; that is, the super- 
natural, in which mystery is the most vital element, and in 
producing which, effects of light—with which in stained 
glass we are dealing directly—are the chief factors. 

I will just summarise the ideas I have gained by carrying 
out that "impossible" subject. That the subject of a 
window should be supernatural and symbolical ۶ 
mystery is the highest and indispensable quality. That to 
produce tbat, effects of light and tone are the chief ele- 
ments. That there must be a definite tone-colour, and key- 
note of colour. The tracing and painting must be bold 
and expressive, wherever it is needed ; but, as far as possible, 
the glass must be left to speak for itself; and the leading 
must emphasise the important lines of the. design. 

There are some who believe that the subjects of a stained- 
glass window are a matter of perfect indifference; that апу, 
trivial thing will do for stained glass; and who are quite 
content to fill a window with a number of single figures. 
What a colossal waste is that big twelve-light window I 
have in view! Four tiers of single figures. Eheu! Hinc 
illae lacrymae! What an almost matchless opportunity for a 
"Last Judgment." But no! That would be too pictorial 
(and difficult). Let us go on with our kaleidoscopic inani- 
ties ; let us produce a window that is so dull and uninspiring 
that one never wants to see it again, even if the material 
itsélf were worth looking at. No wonder that stained glass 
is considered such a supernumerary art, while such things 
are being done. 

Yet, why should stained glass alone stand still and stag- 
nate? Change is the law of progress, no less in art than 
in human society. If we are to have progress, it is essential 
that children should differ from their parents; although 
parents, who think themselves perfect (and even those who 
clamour most for progress), try to defeat that law, by trying 
to make their children after their own image and likeness. 
But the fact is that no parents are so good that their 
children may not be better. Where, again, would the art 
of music be to-day if it had been considered imperative to 
imitate the first attempts at opera, with the undeveloped 
orchestra of that day. We should not have had the crown- ' 
ing glory of the music-dramas of Richard Wagner. It is 
just as absurd to imitate old glass as it would have been 
for Wagner, when dealing with a colossal and complex sub- 
ject like “The Ring," to have confined himself to the 
orchestra of Monteverde.- Or imagine Tristan and Isolde 
conversing in Gregorian tones, accompan:ed by the sackbut 
and psaltery. Away then with these monstrous delusions 
which have paralysed stained glass so long: “ that. there 
is no glass like the old glass, and there will never be any 
windows like the old windows." . Away with the imitation 
that paralyses the imagination, and let us bring whole hearts 
to the studv of the Lest material and the natural develop- 
ment of early work, when. as I imagine, there was only 
one kind of glass—the best the people could make. 

What, then, is this natural development of Early work 
which I venture to call ^ The stained glass of the future " ? 
And why is our development to spring from Early work, 
and not from fifteenth century and later work? Because 
the latter was no intrinsic development of the former, but 
simply a repetition in a more elaborate and ornate form. 
It is still a window of single figures or small subjects con- 
rected with canopies; consequently it leads to an impasse, a 
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cul de sac; there is no development possible on those lines, 
so it must be ignored. Let me draw a parallel to the de- 
velopment of the music-drama. First, we have the simple 
heartfelt strains or songs, loosely connected, answering to 
early work. Then there is the period of Italian opera; still 
the aria form, loosely connected, only more elaborate and 
This corres- 


artificial, consequently no vital development. 
ponds with work of the fifteenth and subsequent centuries. 


Then we have the music drama, a development of the simple 
song through continuous orchestral melody until it fills the 
work as an organic whole; giving also to each work its 
For this latter quality, varied and dis- 
tinct, yet in keeping with the subjects, I need only refer 
“Tristan,” “The Ring." and 
“ Parsifal;" and over all the individual style of Richard 


special tone colour. 
to “Die Meistersinger,” 


Wagrer. I suppose no apology is needed for my allusion 


to Wagner and his works, as every man of culture must 
know something of them; but I have found them’ of the 


utmost value, as in them the great principle of unity in 
variety is so remarkable a feature. 


And now, to return, from my parallel, to the development 


ahead of stained glass. In the first place, I should regard 


it as a development, that, in an age of commercial produc- 


tion, we consciously choose the best material. Another very 


important development would be that of regarding a window 


as a whole—one window, one subject—and not a series of 
small windows, as the single figures connected by canopies 
suggest. Owing to the kindness of your executive. I am 
permitted to bring some designs and cartoons, which gives 
me an opportunity of dealing more effectively with the sub- 
ject of composition in a window of one subject, and without 
canopy and base. In the first place, it must be distinctly 
understood that my desire to treat a window as a whole 
is not due to any impatience of the shafts dividing the 
window into lights; but to focus the attention on one sub- 
ject, instead of frittering it away on a number of single 
figures or small subjects. The shafts, therefore, must not 
be ignored, but clung to, as the ivy clings to the oak. 
Broadly speaking. the Linear desiga, if a window is to have 
its due monumental character, should be more or less Per- 
pendicular, following the lines of the shafts. Impersonal 
objects, such as angels’ wings, trees. clouds. drapery, the 
lines of the landscape. may run through two or more lights, 
to help in binding the window together; but the human 
figure should very rarely extend beyond its own light. The 
colour design, however, should be Horizontal—in strata. as 
it were. That is to say, the strong colours should be conse- 
crated on the base of the window, as in a musical compo- 
sition the base is the most important thing; in the middle 
more neutral tones can be used; and in the upper part 
lighter and more ethereal tones, thus carrying the subject 
away into boundless space. The canopy must go, since it 
is no longer required to divide a window into sections, and 
as its lightness interferes with the tone of the window. You 
will sce from this set of designs the difficulties one has to 
contend with in fitting a subject that demands a centre light 
into a window of an even number of lights. This suggests 
tke idea that the architect, when he has a church to design, 
might do worse than confer with the glass-stainer as to the 
scheme of windows, with the view, in some cases, of adapt- 
ing the shape of the window and the number of lights to 
the exigencies of the subject. Perhaps this is a counsel of 
perfection, but, at any rate, you cannot go far wrong in 
providing u$ with a centre light. Most subjects from the 
life of Christ demand a centre light, so, instead of four 
and six-light windows, give us three, five, and seven lights. 
If, that is, as your president very happily expressed it 
at your last meeting, you are resolved to think out your 
work to the uttermost detail; and yet stained glass can 
hardly be called a detail. it is so important in itself, and 
also in its effect in modifying the who'e aspect of the in- 
terior. I feel very strongly: that the. architect should get 
out a scheme of subjects for all the windows in his church, 
whether there is any idea of them being carried out at 
once or not. The subjects would not then be such a 
hideous and incoherent jumble as they generally are now. 
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Another development would be a firmer grasp of the 
colour scheme, based on each window having a definite tone 
—colour in harmony with the subject; and а keynote 
focussing the colour. Its symbolism must be re-considered 
and developed, so that it shall appeal to the Spirit of Rever- 
ence (if any such exists), of to-day. Its drawing must be 
simple, dignified, and natural, without affectation of 
medizvalism. It will be a development to use paint with 
discretion, and only where 46 is necessary to give tone and 
contour. And, finally, by a bolder system of leading show 
that we regard it as the main factor in the design. Do not 
think, therefore, that I wish to ignore all tradition, and 
expect stained glass to begin de novo from this moment. 
On the contrary: it is necessary to study good examples, 
and see what is the natural form of expression in this art, 
and what effects have been obtained with limited means. 
But surely one may study without falling into the rut of 
imitation; and let it not be forgotten, also, that our know- 
ledge is increased by learning to avoid many things that 
have gone before. On the other hand, do not run away 
with the idea that stained glass 1s to be learnt by simply 
looking at old windows. Before anyone can make a cartoon 
for stained glass, before any one can know what style of 
drawing the painter requires, he or she must have had 
practice and experience in tracing and painting on glass. 
And yet, within these last few years, a horde of self-styled 
artists in stained glass has risen up, and, like a plague of 
locusts. covered the land with works which almost sink into 
the ground for very feebleness. Stained glass has become 
the happy hunting-ground for all sorts and conditions of 
crafty men; black men, black and white men, wallpaper 
men, wall-painting men, art students. particularly from those 
centres of light and leading where there is no technical 
teacher; any one, in fact. who with hand or foot can wield 
a pencil; and who, without ever having handled a ۵ 
of glass, can presume to colour designs and cartoons for 
this most rich and subtle of mediums. And vet these people 
float! A state of affairs which amply justifies my opening 
words: "that there is scarcely any subject about which 
there is greater ignorance than stained glass.” I admit that 
it would have been more satisfactory to myself, and, per- 
haps, to others, if someore else could have written this 
address; but as I said at the beginning. " only those who 
have worked in the best material are qualified to speak of 
the possibilities lying dormant in it.” 

Let us. then, throw ourselves with enthusiasm into the 
task of making the best use of the best material, so that 
by developing it as we develop every other phase of the 
art, we may produce, by our works of imagination and 
mystery. those feelings of exaltation, of rapture and devotion, 
it has hitherto been the province of divine music alore 
to impart. | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


| THE Bolton Council propose to build a sanatorium consist- 
ing of 20 beds at a probable capital cost of „45.000. 


THE Bridlington Town Council have received sanction to 


"borrow £4,000 for the purpose of erecting and furnishing 
an isolation hospital. | | 


Tue Cardiff School Board have acquired a site for the 
proposed new Cathays school. A total expenditure of 
£290,000 is anticipated. | ۱ 


A CHURCH at Summerstown. Tooting. is to be erected from 
designs by Mr., Godfrey Pinkerton, of 10. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. It will seat 800 persons and cost over 49.009. 


THE rew Kenilworth Hotel. Bloomsbury. W.C.. which was 
opened on Saturday. is of Italian Renaissance style. being 
designed by Мг. С. Waymouth, F.R.I.B.A., of 23. Moorgate 
Street. E.C. It is built of red brick with Portland stone 
dressings. and contains about 300 rooms. Messrs. G. Dobie 
& Sons, of Edinburgh, carried out the decorations. 
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ARCHITECTS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE | 
2 | . FUTURE, er a 
Е all branches of art; it would seem ‘that architecture: 
alone. is very intimately affected by-the changes which 
have come into being in the last hundred years. a wi 
Painting and sculpture being purely imitative, or imagina- : 
tive, we can enjoy a representation of a past scene as much. 
to-day ‘as in the past, providing it only appeals to our. 


imagination. Romney’s presentations of: Lady Hamilton.|: 


probably charm as many to-day as when they were fresh; 
on the canvas, and. the landscapes and sea-pieces of the; 
Dutch school are no more alien to us than Wyllie's, views, 
of the lower reaches of the Thames. 0 $ 
But with architectural work all is different; 
more cultivated among the public have some admiration, 
for past architectural works, it may be ‘said that the bulk. 
of people would not look twice at one of the old city. 
churches, but would refer to it. as a dull and uninteresting 
mass of stone, or, if interesting, merely, so: because of its, 
age or association. | EM. ERANT 
Even our old houses and abbeys evoke comparatively little 
discerning admiration. Take Tintern away from its surround- 
ings, and imagine it planted in the midst of one of our. 
towns, and few would ever pause to look at it. — | 
Regret the past and its art as we may, it is doubtful 
whether at any time the works of the past really appealed 
to the people of the present, save to those having special 
knowledge. | | NE C NN LUN ji 
We may search in vain for any evidence of a reluctance 
to pull down old buildings if, by so doing, new schemes 
could be better carried ош. That such. 1$ not.the case 
to-day is rather a proof that architects doubt themselves 
and are doubted by the public, than anything else.  .- 
But the average man is keenly interested in the house 
he lives in, its merits and its faults affect him at every 
turn. And to fully meet this is one of the immediate 
pressing problems for architect and public. The speculative 
builders house is taken, not іп most cases because it is 


liked, but because it is the cheapest and often the only. 


thing obtainable. DD | ПОРОРО 
And where an architect builds.a house of small size, in 
many cases his work does not show much advance on the 
builder's production in convenience or suitability’ to its 
purposes, while its architecture is but an echo of the past. 
It would seem that the only way of bringing the cost of a 
fair-sized house within the reach of the average man is 


to build in wood, as in America, and here we are confronted . 


with bye-laws making such a course impossible, We think, 


in the interests of the public and of architects alike, 16. 
would be well if the repeal of such bye-laws were sought 
in so far as they affect buildings standing on tbeir own. 


ground. i | : ý LE. ۲ 
For sums varying from £400 to £1,000 frame-houses 


can be built in America which would cost three times the . 


‘money, if executed. in brick or stone here, in spite of the 
greatly increased. cost of labour in America, and they are 
more durable than cheaply-built brick or masonry buildings 
(except.for the not very greatly increased risk of fire). 
There is little doubt that this would solve the question of 
houses for the great bulk of middle-class people. a 


There is still great scope for the architect of to-day to- 
devise means for meeting the increasing difficulties of 


service by more convenient arrangements of houses, and 
better devised heating and. other accessory matters. 

The great question of the sanitaty housing of the poor 
at a remunerative cost seems at present almost beyond 
solution. Even by reducing accommodation to the smallest 
and simplest proportions, and piling storey on storey, it 
seems to be impossible to make it pay, nor is cottage- 
building any more possible. — . | B TL 

Here, too, wooden construction might help us, though, 
for associated dwellings it is necessary to wait till a cheap 
process be devised for rendering wood uninflammable. But 
with increased raihway facilities and wooden construction, we 
may yet see this great problem satisfactorily solved. Our 
towns will still be disfigured by hideous bridges and railway 
stations until architects resolutely attack these problems, 
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‚proving to the public that they necessarily come within 
the architectural ав well as the engineering province. ‘The 


-| huge size and simple forms of our great terminal stations 
` | render them capable of most dignified and impressive treat-' 
-J ment, which cannot be obtaine 


| м ) | by the occasional етріоу- 
‚ment of an architectural hack by an engineer, with directiohs 


' | to imitate stone construction in iron. 


It may be said that is no reason why a station should 
not be as imposing as а fown hall. Almost. every modern 


‘| bridge in this country shows the utter want of that archi- 


tectural care which makes the Pont Alexandre III. in Patis 


| sò fine a sight. "The practice of thinking in departments, ' 
-| as it were, is largely responsible for the division of buildings 


into classes, and assuming that it is useless to’ trouble abaut 
the appearance of a bridge, station; workhouse, asylum or: 
hospital, or factory, DNO 
As we cannot see certain types of buildings only, it follows 
that the design’ of all buildings is necessarily a matter of 
importance if town and country alike are not to be dis 
figured: -- CIR been v фы ый, ыбы. ҮМ | en, = = wes Ды a ` 
What makes ‘the work of the past more interesting than 
that of to-day is that no such “sectional” treatment ‘was - 
resorted to, a “back” elevation being frequently as charming 
as a facade, while aq ct and ‘temple alike are designed. 
Апа what-both the public: and architects need is thé 

recognition that no” practicat point affecting comfort and 
convenience to which the application of ingenuity is possible 
is beneath ‘consideration. Paraphrasing the utterance of‘ 
Henry ТҮ. of France, that the effect of good government 
should be able to make-it possible to grow two fig-trees. 
‘where one grew before, the architect should be the man 
whom the public believe can put up a building to fetch. 
more rent or hold more people than anyone else. It will: 
not be until we have impressed the public with our capacity, 
in this direction that architects will be recognised as useful ’ 
and necessáry members of the body politic. | | 
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[* Ав an interesting: question whether instinctive ju 

۱ ment or trained experience is the тоге authoritative 

in art criticism ; and in archeology, whether the genuinenesg . 
of an object will be more affirmed -by the. judgment of a: 
critic with. an eye for antiquities, or by that of the trained 

archeologist who can bring facts and comparisons to bear 

on bis arguments. - - E жолағы 

. . These. (мо phases .of critical temperament could easily 

be found in one individual. However, the point. is that. 
there are. many critics who, on examining an ancient object, 


| feel convinced as. to .its.genuineness,. though. they may be, 


and probably are, guite unable to explain theit foundations. 
The more rigid man will not be content until the object 
has successfully passed many tests, such as the harmony 
of the ornarnentation, thé uniformity of the worn parts, the - 


о оаа 


guilty until proved innocent. as 

The forger was probably created coeval with the collector. | 
At, least, he was the outcome of the latter, and as collectors 
became more and more numerous, the forgery of collectab!e . 
objects assumed -the proportions of a regular industry, re- 
quiring both archeological knowledge and artistic and crafty, . 
workmen, if the trade was to. be plied with any success 0 

With what success the trade has been plied many have 
learned to their cost and chagrin. It is a very exceptional 
collector who can say, that. he has not been deceived during 
any time of his apprenticeship to his hobby, and many must - 
have experienced attempts at impositions, even if they have 
not fallen into the snares set for them by wily dealers — — 
, One rather humorous. case, relating to a friend -of- the - 
writer, an experienced collector, тау be instanced. A case... 
arrived one day containing a marble torso, sent for in- 
spection by a certain dealer, and this torso appeared to. be ` 
quite a. genuine thing. However, the collector kept it at 
his house for some time without. sending it back,-and . 
presently he received ап intimation from the dealer that , 
in looking through his galleries he had found the head of it, © 
which he would be happy to dispose of! This little 
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attempted coup d'état would not quite take in my friend, 
who knew that such a coincidence was not feasible in the 
archaeological world—heads do not turn up to stray torsoes, 
more's the pity! Needless to say, the head was not sent 
for; had it been, doubtless the dealer would have presently 
come across the missing legs and arms. As to the original 
torso itself, it may have been genuine or not, but that dces 
not affect the point of the story. 

Perhaps it is the study of forgeries which makes the keen 
archeologist. A forgery must be very remarkable indeed 
if it does not show some anachronism—some absurd mixing 
of ornament or style by which its creation is at once made 
evident. Thus some forged vases supposed to be of the 
later periods will contain borders copied from the early 
“geometric” period, which fact is quite enough for the 
archeologist to set them down as “fakes.” 

One of the most amusing instances of such false treat- 
ment is related in a little book which is full of archeological 
interest and romance, the * Memoirs of an Old Collector," 
by Count Tyskiewicz. The author once saw a silver cup in 
Rome, said to have come from secret excavations in Sicily. 
It was ornamented with a.circular bas-relief, representing the 
frieze of the Parthenon in its then ruined. condition! 

Some forgeries have their own value—the value of 
antiquity. The writer has a coin of Athens, struck at the 
time it was forged, one might say—that is, struck in some 
antique coiners den. It is a large silver coin, but a hole 
- in it reveals the fact that it was hollow—filled up with some 
baser metal, much of which has now fallen out, So that, 
artistically, it is not a forgery. 

Likewise the Phoenicians may be said to have largely forged 
the works of art of their contemporaries, the Egyptians, and 
perhaps played havoc with collectors in their tradings along 
the Mediterranean shores. | 

The presence of forgeries among the crowd of things 
collectable adds the element of romance to what would 
otherwise be somewhat dry and uninteresting. The collector 
must be ever on the alért, especially if he is not lucky 
enough to possess the faire archéologique : with that trait, he 
is put into a much safer position, although it may lead him 
too far, and cause him: to reject really genuine- objects 
through their inability to satisfy his “scent.” Such a scent 
is one of the things that cannot be acquired, and he who 
is without it must be content with the more material aspect 
of archeology. On the other hand, the possessor of it is 
quite at liberty to enter the material field, and sometimes 
create awkward controversies by the collision between the 
two criticisms—the esthetic against the intellectual. Per- 
haps such events are healthy, as correctives in the study 
of archeology, and tend in the end to unite in a sounder 
judgment. V og 

Max JUDGE. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE conduct of the Exeter Cathedral west window contro- 
versy does not reflect much credit in Certain quarters. 
For instance, it strikes one as infinitely foolish to talk of the 
Society of Antiquarians getting the benefit of “ advertise 
ment” by their interposition; this is too ridiculous. On the 
other hand, what a curious contention that apart from “ the 
dangerous issue of good or bad taste,” еге is no reason to 
remove the window. Because a stained-glass window suited 
the taste of Peckitt's time surely that is not enough evidence 
of its value! It is a well-known and regrettable fact that 
scores of our old churches have been ruined by the insertion 
of bad glass, and the advantage to a cathedral of being under 
the care of an artist like Mr. Bodley is that the best taste 
available in architectural matters shall be exercised in all 
matters connected with its fabric. 


Ir is curious how anyone can continue to argue for the 
retention of stained glass on the ground that “it marks a 
period of bad art.” "Truly, this age has gone historically 
and archeologically mad. 

THE decision in the thirty-three summonses taken out by the 
Southwark Borough Council against the Metropolitan Indus- 
trial Dwellings Company, the owners of Ponsonby Buildings, 
was given at Southwark on Wednesday by Mr. Chapman. 
The magistrate said the question in this case was one of con- 
siderable practical importance, and had been deliberately 
raised by the defendants as a matter of principle. They were 


= 


the owners of certain industrial dwellings, known as Ponsonby 
Buildings, erected before the confirmation of the drainage 
by-laws of 1901 made under Section 202 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, and in December, 1902, owing to the 
substitution of an iron pipe or drain for one of ordinary 
Doulton ware, they found it necessary to put new traps and 
pans connected with thirty-three water-closets in their build- 
ings. They were then informed by the local authority that 
these new traps must be fitted with anti-syphonage pipes, in 
accordance with By-law 17 of the London County Council 
drainage by-laws, because the by-laws were made applicable 
to new work in old buildings as far as practicable. The 
defendants refused to comply on the ground that these by- 
laws were not applicable, and were unreasonable, and it was 
now further contended that they were ultra vires. Не decided 
that they were applicable to this case, and that they wera not 
ultra vircs. As to the point that they were unreasonable, he 
could not doubt that they had been mada by the London 
County Council, and approved by the Local Government 
Board, for good cause. Under these circumstances, he could 
not hold that they were unreasonable, though he regretted 
there was no proviso for the case where it was proved that 
there was practically no danger of syphonage. He had no 
alternative but to convict the defendants, and there would be 
a fine of 40s., and £10 10s. costs, on the first summons, and 
2s. costs on each of the others. He agreed to state a case. 


WE regret to have to record the death of one of our 
prominent architects, Professor T. Roger Smith, who died 
on Wednesday week in London at the age of 73. Mr. 
Roger Smith was made an Associate of the Institute in 
1856 and a Fellow in 1863. He was surveyor to the Car- 
enters’ Company for some years, and was elected Master 
two years since. He was also an Examiner for South 
Kensington Science and Art Department. Amongst his 
chief works are Hampstead Consumption Hospital, Grocers’ 
Company's Schools at London Fields, Hackney, the 
Carpenters’ Companys Technical Schools and Baths at 
Hackney, the Engineering Schools at University College, 


‘London, several buildings for the London School Board, 


City warehouses and mansions, the Elphinstone College and 
Роѕі-оћсе at Bombay, Emmanuel Church and Vicarage, 
South Croydon, etc. He was a good writer, and many . 
students have benefited by his labours. His contributions 
to “Friends in Council” in the British Architect were 
admirable. As Professor of Architecture at University 
College he was perhaps most widely known, and it will 
be remembered that his son, Mr. Elsey Smith, is Professor 
of Architecture at King's College. 


AN amusing case wherein an architect was afraid to grant 
a final certificate lest he should himself be liable to be 
proceeded against for defects in the execution of the con- 
tract, has just been heard before Mr. Justice Darling, who, 
with his usual display of humour, gave a ludicrous tum 
to the affair. Не directed the jury to find an answer 10 
the following question: Did Mr. Scruton refuse to give à 
final certificate in consequence of the requirement by the 
defendant that things should be done by the plaintiff beyond 
what he was bound to do under the contract; and did he, 
in fear of the defendant, refuse to give his final certificate, < 
believing that the plaintiff was legally entitled to it? To 
this the jury replied in the affirmative, thus apparently 
alleging misconduct against the defendant. So much for 
not acting up to one's belief in what is right. 


A CASE which establishes the validity of the architect's 
certificate, notwithstanding any question arising out of the 
date of the specification, is reported in the Zrish Builder. 
It seems to have been admitted that the specification ۵۶ 
prepared subsequently to the signing of the contract, but 
it was also equally clear that the contractor did all the 
work without ever repudiating the specification. It was 
also brought out in another case, reported in the same 
paper, that neither the architect nor builders had been 
aware till within a few days of the trial that there were 
no off-sets to a partition wall of the house on the basement 
floor. They had thereupon written to the defendants ad- 
mitting that there was a technical breach of the contract, 
and that they were prepared to make it good at their 
own expense. The Chief Baron could not admit the plain- 
tiffs were bound to do so, and could not agree with t 

contention of counsel, and had so ruled against, that, as 2 
certain work under the contract had admittedly not реет 
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done, nor given credit for, the contract was not finished, 
and the certificate could not be considered a final certifi- 
cate, and as the charge of fraud and collusion had wholly 
failed to be proved, he must decline to allow the questiom 
of the counter-claim to go to the jury in the first instance. 


Іт is stated in a daily paper that a “small but influential 
section" of architects is opposed to the Bil for the 
statutory registration of architects. It is certainly an 
" influential" section, but we can hardly see how it can 
be styled small. We suppose the whole body of the 
R.I.B.A., as such, is opposed to the Bill, and we think 
it is stilt doubtful whether the profession as a whole will 
ask Parliament to help them against unqualified practitioners 
any more than the College of Music will seek protection 
from barrel organs! 


AT Wednesday's meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Mr. R. S. Lorimer, architect, Edinburgh, and Mr. John 
Bowie, portrait painter, were elected associates. 


THE “historic freehold” of Clifford’s Inn will be put up 
for auction on 14th May at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
and sold in one lot. 


Messrs. WEBB & BELL have obtained their new organ for 
the chapel at Christ’s Hospital by the generosity of an 
“old boy.” It is now being erected at Horsham, and was 
constructed by Mr. A. Kirkland, of Upper Holloway. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Competition Reform Society is 
to be held to-day at the R.I.B.A.. 9, Conduit Street, W., at 
6 p.m., the business being to discuss the question of can- 
vassing for, and the selection of candidates for the forth- 
coming election of Council of the R.I.B.A. 


THE Special Committee of the Manchester City Council 
have recommended that the Council offer £400,000 for 
the Manchester Infirmary site and buildings. The total 
area is 19,552 square yards, and after allowing 5,000 square 
yards for Free Library and Art Gallery, there would remain 
1,650 square yards more open space than at present. The 
eventual charge on the city, after the whole of the purchase 
money is paid, say, four years hence, including sinking 
fund and interest, would not exceed one penny in the pound 
per annum on the rates till the sinking fund liquidates the 
debt. 


THE 1903 edition of “Specifications” is up to its usual 
standard of excellence. Amongst the many different sub- 
` jects touched upon we note articles on the planning of 
libraries, schools, churches, municipal buildings, etc., illus- 
trated by working drawings. This is an excellent feature, 
and one which might be enlarged upon. The contributors 
include Prof. Adams, Walter Crane, the late Prof. Fletcher, 
В. Norman Shaw, and Alfred and Paul Waterhouse. Alto- 
gether the 7oo pages, well bound, are wonderful value for 
5s., though we should not be sorry to see the advertisements 
excluded from the body of the book. 


AT Fridays meeting of the Walsall Board of Guardians the 
Building Committee recommended that, in order to provide 
the additional accommodation which was required at the 
workhouse, а new detached block of buildings Бе erected 
at an estimated cost of £8,000. This, it was explained, 
would entail an annual repayment of £526, and would not 
only provide 128 beds for workhouse inmates, but also 
accommodation for the infirmary nurses. Originally the 
Guardians had proposed to add two wings to the work- 
house at an estimated cost of £2,700, and thus make pro- 
vision for sixty beds, which the Guardians had considered 
amp:e for the present, but it was explained that the money 
could not be borrowed for more than ten years, making 
the annual repayment £331. Plans for this scheme were 
submitted to the Local Govemment Board, who declined 
to approve them, and intimated that they considered costly. 
additions to the present workhouse buildings inadvisable. 
Their inspector (Mr. Wethered) and architect (Mr. Kitchin) 
had since recommended the alternative scheme, the ad- 
vantage claimed for which was that the building erected 
would form part of a new workhouse, which would eventu- 
ally have to be erected. Mr. Yardley proposed the adoption 
of the recommendation, and Mr. Perry seconded. Mr. 

Sanders moved an amendment that the Poste adhere to 


the original scheme for enlarging the existing workhouse, 
and said a detached block would mean a largely increased 
staff of attendants. Mr. Bull seconded the amendment. 
Mr. West said the Local Government Board’s inspector gave 
them clearly to understand that the present workhouse must 
eventually be condemned, and that to add to it was sheer 
waste of money. Mr. Clare, on the other hand, said the 
cost per head of the indoor poor had gone up roo per cent. 
owing to repeated building extensions, and that the Guardians 
should consider the seriousness of the position. МІ. 
Yardley, in replying, said the Board would have to spend 
£2,000 in erecting nurses quarters unless they carr.ed out 
the committee’s amended scheme. The amendment was 
negatived by ten votes to nine, and the committee's recom 
mendation was approved by twelve to four. 


THE committee of the loan section of the impending Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition are particularly desirous of being 
able to present recent designs of fire stations that are of an 
instructive апа up-to-date character and of some architectural 
pretensions. Architects who have designed and executed fire 
stations since 1885 are hence requested to put themselves in 
communication with Mr. Е. В. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., joint hon. 
secretary of the section, 29, New Bridge Street, London, Е.С., 
giving particulars and designs that could be exhibited, prefer- 
ably accompanied by some print or photograph. The ‚com- 
mittee are desirous of hanging well-drawn elevations, perspec- 
tives or large photographs with ground floor and first floor 
plans. The drawings or photographs must be framed, but 
there is no limitation as to character of frames or mar: 
The drawings would have to be sent in by the middle of 
April, and will be hung until the close of the. жалы 
towards the end of September.: д a 


THE Architectural Vigilance. Society is now formally.con- . 
stituted, and held its first meeting on Tuesday at the rooms > 
of the R.I.B.A. under the presidency of Lord Windsor. The 
first meeting was necessarily almost: entirely сеш with: 
formal business. "no 


AT the last meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archies: | 
tural Society (Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R,I.B:A., presiding), a 
paper was read on “The Planning of Recent American 
Libraries” by Mr. S. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., who had made 
a special tour in the States for the purpose, : He alluded 
to the great impetus given to the library. movement through 
the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. The American architect, 
with unequalled opportunities, had recently produced some 
almost perfect plans, though new developments were always 
taking place. In large libraries, the special room with its 
special collection. had become a. law, also the. small room 
for special study. The “ open access," as opposed to the 
“indicator” system, was being rapidly adopted, and 
naturally wrought changes in the plan, so that the borrower . 
might have ready means of selection. Librarians nowadays © 
were more certain of their requirements, so that to-day there 
should exist few obstacles to the provision of suitable library 
buildings in this country. Numerous views, accompanied 
by Cescriptions, were given of recent examples in the States. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. T. W. Hand, the city 
librarian, championed the cause of the “ indicator ” system 
as opposed to that of "open access," which resulted in 
the hasty perusal of the first and last few pages of works 
of fiction, and their replacement on the shelves. 


At Monday's meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
(Mr. P. Thicknesse in the chair). a paper was read on the 
“Ancient Churches of Wirral” by Мг. L. Hobson, 
A.R.I.B.A. He remarked that one of the characteristics of 
the Wirral churches was the massive square tower, and that 
square-headed windows were commonly found. The tower 
of the church at Wallasey dated to 1530, whilst of the 
Church of St. Oswald, Bidston, only the tower remained. 
He thought that perhaps the quaintest Wirral church was _ 
that dedicated to the Holy Cross, at Woodchurch, on the 

site of which there probably once stood a wooden edifice. - 
At West Kirby it was likely that a church existed in Saxon 
times, the supposed foundations of which had been found. 
The Neston church tower probably belonged to the early 
part of the 15th century, whilst in regard to its situation 
the church at Shotwich was, in his opinion, the most pic- 
turesque. The Backford church tower possessed similar 
features to the towers at Bidston and Shotwich, the present 
church containing some good examples of perpendicular 
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work. Tte largest and most interesting. church, from an 


architectural “point of . view, was St. . Andrew's, Lower 
Bebington. The lecturer also. dealt with various. other 
churches, and in conclusion remarked that at present, when 
facilities for travel were so. numerous, students were. apt 
` to. go far afield for materials, neglecting those nearer home. 
He, recommended the study of the Wirral churches, as this 


of their examination papers. |. 


would afford considerable help to students ig the answering 


COMPETITIONS. 


E can imagine that certain architects who were inclined: 
. ta compete for the Wavertree. Baptist Chapel 
(ta cost £8,000). and did not will congratulate them- 


selves on their prudence now that they learn that 
the designs sent іп: are being exhibited in. one. of 
the . Walker Art Galleries at Liverpool, and, that the 
public are signing their names in judgment on the designs 


as a guide to the committee! The public taste in atchitec- 


ture is so marked and discriminative that the average poverty 
of modern architecture will be hardly dealt with in this com- 
petition. We are told that the designs are “ of great variety, 
contributed by leading architects from all - parts of the 
country.” An assessor has been appointed also to assist the 
committee in the person of Mr. Henry Hartley, whose choice 


is, we imagine, not likely to be embarrassed by the plebiscite of . 


the public. Competitors were promised: that the affair would 
be. conducted “ strictly im accotdance witht professional 
etiquette.” The exhibition remains: open till the 27th. 


۲ p d 


COMPETITIVE sketch plans are invited by: the Glasgow Cor- 


poration for a branch library at Dennistoun. Full particulars - 


may be had from Mr. J. D. Marwick, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


COMPETITIVE plans are invited by the Rev. E. Bush, St. 
Martins Road, Caerphilly, for ‘a church. - | ЖК 


THe Limerick artizans’ dwellings competition ` (for -the 
Thomond Artizans’ Dwellings Company, Limited), has re- 
sulted. in the premium of 20 guineas being awarded to 
Mr. John A. Ryan, of 1, Metal Exchange Buildings, 


Whittington: Avenue, London, E: xls 


committee are promising to bring forward a new and less 


expensive scheme by architects who were quite outside the. 
competition, and thus the competition becomes. a complete. 


fiasco for those who were tempted into it. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts have awarded the Archille 


Leclire architectural prize of 1,000 francs to .M. René 
Brassart, pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. М. P. Olmer,. 
pupil of M. Redon, received an honourable mention. 
subject was “ A Monumental Entrance to a Library.” 


‚ OUR LETTER BOX. : . 


7 . KILLARNEY ASYLUM. ` 
`` — То THE EDITOR or THE British Architect." 

‚©тв,-——1п the case of the Killamey Asylum additions a 
bili of extras on foundations was furnished, in the usual way, 
by the builder from measurements taken by his foreman,’ 
checked on the spot by clerk of works, and certified by 
me.. The question of liability came before the County 
Council. of Kerry, and counsel's “opinion” was obtained. 
The first sentence of it says that “the Committee of Manage- 
ment have been very badly treated in this matter. An 
architect: who. shows imaginary foundations on his plans, 
and. leaves a building owner afterwards to pay an extra for 
work he never contemplated, makes himself liable for loss 
so. occasioned, and imperils the payment .of his own fees.” 
Well! itis never too late to learn, perhaps, but we archi- 
tects have beem іп the habit of indulging in imaginary: 
foundations for so long that 1 doubt if this counsel's 
“ opinion." will break us of the habit. I send уси my reply, 
as it may interest your readers.—Yours, etc, © — 

| 5 J. Е. FULLER. 


The. following is Mr. Fuller's reply :— EE 

GENTLEMEN.—As counsel has made a most. extraordinary 
attack upon me in my professional capacity. I cannot let 
it pass without à reply. Е К: 


mode of business," that it is “well settled, as the duty of 


THE Hereford Workhouse competition was decided. some. resorted to the course, which counsel says 1$ 


considerable time since, and its sequel is curious. The. 


Tbe. 


He puts forward as a reason why I should “change my 


an architect, to find out for himself, by diggings and borings 


. where necessary, the depth to which the foundations of any 


building should be sunk, and he is answerable for the con 
sequences of not doing so." | 

This is an astounding pronouncement,’ and calculated to 
“ stagger ” the profession. It means that the whole founda- 
tions of every new building—one as large, say, as your 
asylum—should be opened up by the architect in order to 
find the full depth of foundations before the work is con- 
tracted for. Не may even spend all his fees in the process, 
" Diggings and borings " would not attain the object ; because 
three or four feet from one of these borings extra sinkings 
might subsequently be necessary. 

I unhesitatingly assert that the course followed is the 


‘regular and the equitable course; and, against your counsel's 
‘opinion, I set that of many Judges, K.C.’s, Solicitors, Public 


Boards, Government. Departments, and my own experience 
of well over thirty years (and I have executed works in 
every county in Ireland). I am architect to the Hon. the 
Benchers of the King's Inns—that is, practically, to all the 
judges in their corporate capacity—for whom I have carried 
out works at the Four Courts, and at the Kings Inns 
Library, on precisely the same. lines as at your asylum. I 
amv architect. to the National Board of Education, on which 
the Chief Baron sits, and have now in progress, at the 
Training College, a larger contract than yours, on similar 
lines. The documents were approved by the Board, and 
endorsed by its legal adviser. I was architect of a residence 
for the Right Hon. The MacDermot, K.C., in Sligo те 
cently; also for the residence of Mr. Wakely, К.С, in 
Kings County; and of large additions for the late Judge 
Murphy; all on similar lines. The late Board of Control, 
presided over by Judge Holmes, always “ passed” and paid 
such claims, when vouched for on asylum work, as Yours 
have been vouched for. The War Office does the same; so 
does the Board of Works. I have just finished large schools 
in Dublin, and a grant was made at once by this latter 
Board for the required extra foundations. 
. The mode of procedure I followed is that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, and of the Scotch Institutes. ] deny 
having committed “a serious error" ; and, even A I P 
“ ам,” 0 
opening the foundations beforehand in order to ascertain 
the exact cost, that cost would be what it ts now—with the 
additional expense of the “diggings and borings” to be 
met, according to him, out of my pocket! | 
.. I remain, Gentlemen, yours, 
` j. F. Futter, F.S.A, F.R.LAL., 
Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 
OO ee 


AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM. 


Architect. 


Monday at the Southwark County Court his Honour 


N ۰ 
0 Judge Addison, K.C., resumed the hearing of a remitted 


action in which Mr. H. D. Earl Earl, an architect and sur- 


| veyor, of “ Edgbaston,” Tower Road, Worthing, sued Messrs. 


Pattenden & Co., sack and bag makers, of Bermondsey Street, 
London, to recover 50 guineas, balance of 200 guingas, fees 
for work done as an architect in connection with the erection 
of a coronation stand. A counterclaim was put in by the 
defendants for £157 10s., fees paid for plans which it was 
alleged were wholly useless, and 4500 damages for loss 
sustained through alleged negligence on the paintiff's part. 
At the previous hearing the plaintiff's claim was concluded. 
the facts being shortly as follows: Mr. Pattenden hired the 
churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Strand, London, for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a coronation stand, and was 
introduced by the rector to the plaintiff, who bad already 
prepared plans for such an erection. The fee agreed was 
200 guineas, and the plans, which were seen by the de- 
fendants’ builder, were submitted to and approved by the 
Westminster Corporation. The work was proceeded with. 
but alterations were made by the builder against the expressed 
wish of the plaintiff. so that the rake of the tiers was COE 
siderably vaned. and a less number of seats were provid 

than was specified. On appealing to Mr. Pattenden that 
gentleman said he could not help himself, as not being a 
to pay the builder according to agreement he was practically 
in the builders hands, and that he (plaintiff) must goi the 
best he could out of him (the builder). F urther, Mr. Patten- 
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den insisted on the inclusion of unnecessary gangways, which 
reduced the number of seats by 200. Mr. Warren, barrister, 
again appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Rose Innes 
(instructed by Mr. Henry Hilbery) was for the defendants. 
Mr. William Beer Pattenden was now called in.the defence. 
He said that in February or the early part of last March he 
agreed to hire the churchyard from the rector, and was intro- 
duced to the plaintiff, who already had plans drawn for 
a coronation stand. Witness told him he did not intend to 
employ an architect, and asked what he would sell his plans 
for. The plaintiff refused to do that, and remarked that 
the plans had cost him three or four months’ consideration, 
that he had thoroughly considered the matter, and he would 
serve him well if he employed. him as architect. He added 
that the plans provided for 3,500.to 3.560 seats, and he could 
get them passed by the Westminster City Council in two or 
three days. After an interview with the builder the three 
came together on ıoth March, and the plaintiff for the first 
time produced the plans. The builder expressed surprise 
that the west front stage was arranged -so that the people 
would look straight down the Strand. Another point in 
regard to the east end was pointed out, whereupon the plaintiff 
remarked, “I: have studied these plans for four months, and 
you may take it-that these plans are perfect, and every person 
will be able to get a good view, and you will be able to sell 
the worst at not less than £3 3s. each.” He upon that agreed 
to pay the plaintiff a fee of 200 guineas and 5 per cent. on 
the net profits realised from the stand, for the plans and his 
services, Within a week, however, he discovere! that the 
plans made no privision for gangways, and he spoke to the 
plaintiff about it. 'The plaintiff expressed surprise at the 
suggestion, remarking that the people would clamber- over 
the seats. Witness pointed out that such a thing was im- 
practicable, especially in view of the priees charged (from 
£3 3% to £ro тоѕ.), and although he was nearly overborne 
he insisted. om gangways being provided. The plaintiff 
remarked that he (witness) had not got to worry about how 
the people got to their seats or out of them when the stand 
was full, as he (witness) would by that time have taken his 
móney, and that was all he had got to see to. Witness 
pointed out in reply to that observation that his first object 
was to make a profit, but at the same time he wanted to 
make the stand safe and comfortable. The gangways were 
put in, and they made the seating accommodation 200 seats 
less, which represented about 800 guineas, taking an average 
price. When the stand had been erected witness found that 
a large number of persons would not be able to get a view 
of the procession, and on pointing that out to the plaintiff he 
remarked that “ people would see much better when standing 
up. In consequence of that defect some of these particular 
seats had to be sold at a very low price. The plaintiff attri- 
buted all the bungling to the fact that the builder had 
departed from the plans, but witness expressed surprise that 
he (plaintiff) had not said anything about it in the hearing 
of the builder. Не further pointed out that the builder could 
not have gone astray if he had been on the job as he ought 
to have been. Witness also discovered that seven rows of 
seats instead of eight had been put up in one place, and the 
builder explained that there was not sufficient room to erect 
eight rows with 2 ft. 3 im from back to back, as had been 
specified. The plaintiff (in reply to his Honour): There was 
room for eight rows with 2 ft. 3 in. from back to back at one 
point and 2 ft. 116 in. at the narrowest. The defendant, 
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that several gentlemen who had lent money for the venture 
had advised him to take proceedings against him for having 
made such a bungle. The plaintiff jumped up, held out his 


. hand,. and remarking, “Very well; good-bye; we shant 


quarrel over that,” left. 


He (w itness) censured the builder 
for having departed from the plans to improve the stand 
without his knowledge. The plaintiff never once complained 
of the builder putting in inferior work or of scamping the 


‘job; om the contrary, he said the builder was putting in . 


splendid timber. He had paid the builder £2,450 in regular 
contributions as they became due. He had voluntarily 
returned 42.300, against the advice of his solicitor, to persons 
who had bought seats. Cross-examined: So far from not 
being able to pay his builder cr of being in any way in the 
bands of the builder he had a capital of from £1,500 | to 
£2,000. Не lost very heavily in 1895 in a marine insurance 
syndicate, but surrendered the whole of his estate to his 


, creditors, whilst next Christmas he would voluntarily pay the 


last instalment to all his creditors to make up zos in the 
Ж» One of the creditors had so much faith in him that Бе. 
lent him £2,000 for the stand venture, and wanted to advance 
him £3,000. His Honour: Why go into all this? The de- 
fendant: Because it has been reported in the papers that I 
was hard up,—Cross-examination continued : It was an abso- 
lute lie that the plaintiff complained m April that the builder 
was not keeping to the plans. It was not for him (witness) to 
suggest how certain seats should have been arranged; his 
complaint was that the seats were so arranged that people 
could,not get a proper view. He did not lodge with the 
Westminster Council a tracing of the plaintiff's plans of which 
he complained for the October procession. His builder 
lodged a plan on his behalf, but he could not say what plan 
it was Since the last hearing he had had inquiries made, 
and discovered that the plaintiff was correct in. his assertion 
that the plans were passed by the Westminster Council with- 
out the gangways being in, but he was informed that the 
gangwavs were always dealt with by the Council after the 
plans had been passed, and not when originally agreed іс. 
К was true as stated in an article in Truth that at the time 
the fatal news of the postponement came the seats on his 
(witness’s), stand were selling as fast as money could be taken; 
that the total expenditure was £10,500, of which £6,000 
was covered by insurance; that £6,300 had been taken, and 


. that he was £4,500 out om the transaction. Mr. Warren: 


continuing. said the builder admitted that he altered the | 


slaircase at the east end, otherwise the people could not 
have seen anything. No complaint was made by the plaintiff 
about the builder not following out his plans until witness 
pointed out the faults in the stand. As to the plaintiff’s sug- 
gestion that he (witness) could not interfere with the builder 
because he could not pay him, that was an absolute lie. 
He paid the plaintiff every penny as it became due, as also 
the builder. The plaintiff hecame so worried and dejected 
over the job that witness advised him to go to Worthing and 
have a rest, which he did. The plaintiff assured him that 
if he had not been an abstainer, he would have gone and got 
drunk to drown bis trouble. After the rest tbe jlaintiff pro- 
ceeded with the making of seat-letting plans. a job he had 
refused to do some days before. Оп 4th July. after the pro- 
cession had been abandoned, the plaintiff called upon him 
and asked for a cheque for 150 guineas balance. Witness ex- 
pressed surprise and indignation at his “cheek.” suggesting 
be had been paid more than he deserved after the muddle 
he had made and the luss he had caused him. an telling him 


When you discovered that the builder was deviating from 
your plans was the only step you took to complain to Mr. 
Earl? Witness: Yes. How do you suggest that Earl had 
greater power, moral, scientific, or physical, over the builder 
than you ?—I don't understand your question. His Honour: 
It is mat:er for an observation to me later on. Re-examined, 
the witness said the plans provided for six rows of seats on 
the top tier of the west front, but after they had been erected 
and the tickets sold, 86 had to be exchanged because the 
holders could not get a good view from the front rows or any 
at all from the back owing to the low front. He called the 
attention of the plaintiff to it, and he said it was the builder's 
fault; he had done his best and could not do any more. The 
plan lodged by the builder for the October stand was not like 
the plaintiffs, he found after examination of the мо. [t 
provided for only one tier The October stand was not 
erected after all. 

Mr. Thos. Elkington, а builder, said he had had great 
experience in the erection of stands. He erected stands for 
the opening of Hulborn Viaduct, for the thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the King when Prince of Wales, and in Whitehall 
for the Diamond Jubilee. He was employed by the de- 
fendants for the erection of the stand. in question, and when 
he first saw the plans he asked the plaintiff if all the persons 
who would occupy seats on the west front would get a view. 
The plaintiff replied that they would, and that he had given 
months of study and consideration to the plans. Не pro- 
ceeded with the east side first. and when he had got the posts 
up he tried the sight line and found that occupants could not 
get a view cf the readwav but four feet up the shops cn the 
other side. Не altered и by raising the back and lowering 
the front, the plaintiff having suggested that the рес рле сєзї | 
stand up to obtain a view. At the west end the seats faced 
Wych Street instead of the Strand as intended, and he had to 
alter the rake of the tiers. All the alterations were made 
after consultation with Mr. Earl. who in regard to each said 
he could not see what else could be done He (witness) 
could not have made а mistake. as he always ccnsulted Mr. 
Earl before fixing a timber. Cross examined: He used other 
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timbers than specified in some places because of the rush on 
the market, but they did not affect the strength. The plaintiff 
was consulted and agreed to what was used. The defendants 
did not know anything about the alteration in the rake until 
the work was finished. He did not agree with Mr. Dicksee 
and Mr. Ford, the district surveyors, who gave evidence for 
the plaintiff, that a good view could have been obtained from 
every seat if the stand had been erected in perfect accord 
with the plaintiffs plans. Mr. Earl never complained of his 
variations. Re-examined: He and his foreman tested the 
view from the stand. He paid the plaintiff £100 15. 6d. for 
the quantities. His Honour: I have a very great dislike to 
this system of inviting tenders for a job when it is really 
settled that a certain builder is to do it. To waste other 
people's time and money in that way is too bad. It is like 
some country districts where they advertise for a town clerk 
and half the solicitors in London take the trouble ‘to reply 
when it has already been settled who is to occupy the post. 
Mr. F. Thos Wilberforce Goldsmith, A.R.I.B.A., said he 
inspected the stand and the plans on 2156 July, and found 
that as originally planned all the persons who would have 
occupied it could not have got a view of the procession. The 
seats at the west end of the stand commanded a very poor 
view of the centre of the roadway. whilst at other parts no 
view could have been obtained at all. The plans were very 
cleverly drawn, and the specifications and drawings were very 
skilfully executed, but they failed to provide the chief object 
that such a stand would be erected for, namely, giving every 
occupant a view of the centre of the roadway along which 
the procession would have passed. With the aid of a model 
witness proceeded to show the line of vision, remarking that 
in one block the people could not have seen the King if he 
had passed unless he had been raised from the ground 11 ft 
As to the question of gangways he was convinced that such 
were necessary for so large a number of persons. His 
Honour: People would not use the gangways if they were 
provided. They would climb over the seats if they could. 
Cross-examined : If the builder did not do as the architect 
instructed it was the duty of the latter to compel the builder 
by withholding his certificate, which was the only way of com- 
pelling a builder. His Honour: But suppose the builder did 
not want a certificate, being hand in glove with the owner as 
here? Witness: Then he should withdraw from the job. 
His Honour: But supposing he wants his fees and does not 
want to withdraw? Witness: He is going to the limit of his 
power im withholding a certificate. Continuing: From the 
` plaintiff's plans it was very evident that he did not take into 
account the width of the road in front of the stand. Ве- 
examined: The alterations were a decided improvement on 
the plans. m 

Dr. Evan Jones said he saw Mr. Earl on the stand, and 
had a conversation. with him about the seats at the east end. 
He remarked. “J suppose these seats are worth 2s. 6d. each,” 
upon which Mr. Earl put his hands to his head and observed, 
“T am worried to death; I have made a mistake." From the 
seats witness could only see the shops opposite. Cross- 
examined : He had an interest in the seats at the time, having 
found £200 of the money. The front of the tier he had 
referred to was cut down, and he could then see from the seats 
the tops of the omnibuses. On a later date the plaintiff said 
he had not slept for a fortnight owing to the worry caused 
by his mistake. — | | | | 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., of 85, Gresham 
Street, said he had prepared a plan on the basis of the 
plaintiff's plans and the ordnance survey, which showed that 
it would have been an impossibility for anyone to have got 
a view of the procession from tbe upper tier at the east end 
except the persons im the two lowest rows of seats. Cross- 
examined : He had taken the level of the road itself. "Taking 


the view as five feet above the surface of the roadway, even | 


then these in the third and other back rows could not have 
seen the procession. He had not ascertained if the persons 
in the back rews could have seen the processicn as it pro- 
ceeded down Fleet Street, but certainly a few at the extreme 
east of the stand could have done so. Mr. Fred Leach, fore- 
man to Mr. Elkington, the builder, corroborated his employer 
as to the alterations in the rake, which were carried out after 
consultation with Mr. Earl. who was present every day. He 
never heard Mr. Earl complain of the alterations. After 
cther evidence the defendants’ case was concluded. The 
plaintiff, recalle by permission of his Honour, denied em- 
phatically the evidence of Dr. Jones, and persisted that his 
plans were correct notwithstanding the evidence given that 
day. His Honour, in giving judgment, said that after looking 


carefully at the plaintiffs plans and reading through the 
specifications, he was forced to the conclusion that Mr. Earl 
was a gentlemam who thoroughly understood his business, for 
the plans were well made and the specifications were such as 
could only have been drawn by a competent architect. There 
was no negligence on his part in not having provided inter. 
secting gangways, but the one serious defect was that he had 
provided a number of seats which would not have commanded 
a view of the procession, and that was a very unfortunate 
mistake. He tried, however, to remedy it, but failed. With- 
out going into all the details as to the seats lost, he thought 
the best way to end the matter would be to say that the sum 
he had received was sufficient. He therefore gave judgment 
for the defendants on the clainy with costs, and by consent 
struck out the counter-claim. Judgment was entered accord- 
ingly. | 
— t — 
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A TOWN CHURCH. 
DESIGN BY PERCY E. NOBBS, M.A. | 
This clever design was amongst the most noticeable in the 
recent Soane Medallion competition drawings. 


MEULENBORG, DENMARK. 
W. D. CAROE, M.A., ARCHITECT. 

The nucleus of this picturesque and interesting house, now 
in course of erection, exists іп «what was once а 
typical Danish farmhouse, with farm buildings, stables, etc., 
forming a courtyard at the back. The house is close to the 
interesting Danish town of Elsinore, and has a charming out- 
look over the Sound and Sweden. The absence of tide in 
the chief entrance to the Baltic allows numerous and fully- 
clad sailing ships of all sizes to pass at all hours of the day, 
and renders the situation particularly attractive. Nowhere 
can the full-rigged four-master be seen to greater advantage. 
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THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


T last week’s meeting of the above society (Mr. T. 
Winder presiding), a lecture on “ Surveyors and Archi- 

tects of the Past” was delivered by Mr. R. E. Leader, 
В.А. In the course of his remarks he said that the archi- 
tects and surveyors of to-day had been far too busily engaged 
in the work of the- present to concern themselves greatly 
with the worthies of bygone generations, and there might 
therefore be some advantage in collating and arranging т 
accessible form such information as was available. Without 
inquiring which was the elder of the allied arts represented 
by the society, locally surveying was undoubtedly entitled to 
claim priority. The painstaking and to the antiquarian 
invaluable surveys of the Shefheld and Worksop estates 
made by direction of the Earl of Arundel in 1637 were 
executed by John Harrison, a master of his craft. He had 
in vain sought an answer as to who John Harrison was. 
The topographer Harrison quoted by Mr. Hunter was 4 
different person, a Dr. William Harrison, canon of Windsor, . 
and author of the description of Britain prefixed to Hollings- 
head's Chronicle, written in 1577, 60 years before John 
Harrison's survey. Equally shadowy were other old sur- 
veyors whose names were occasionally met with, e.g., Dennis 
Lee and Im. Halton, in the 17th century ; it was only when 
the r8th century opened that firmer standing ground was 
reached. Robert Wilson (floruit 1704-1733) might be re 
garded as the father of Sheffield surveyors; he was em: 
ployed by the Duke of Norfolk, the Town Trustees, and 
the River Don Navigation and other principals. ` Among 
his contemporaries were John Gelley or Getty (1711-1725) 
Thomas Smith (1710-22), and William Kitchin (1728-30)- 
The first-named in 1723 made a map of the boundary be- 
tween Yorkshire and “ Darbyshire.” The other two were 
probably schoolmasters, the local surveying of the 18th 
century being the natural application of the mathematical 
knowledge of the schoolmasters of the period, as a long 
line of schoolmaster-surveyors showed, including Ralph 
Gosling. to whom abiding gratitude was due for his plan 
of Shefheld in 1736. Other surveyors working in Sheffield 
from 1730 onward included John Smilter, who, without 
being disrespectful, he might say, represented the market 
garden or kail yard style of cartography. William and 
Joseph Dickinson (1737 to 1767), he thought, were Smilter's 
pupils, and Joseph, in 1750, published an interesting map 
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of the south part of Yorkshire, a copy of which could be 
seen in the Norfolk estate office, and executed a good many 
surveys in the district. It was about that time that Thomas 
Oughtibridge flourished, who issued a quaint picture of the 
town from Bridgehouses some time between 1720 and 1740. 
Ralph Gosling, another well-known early cartographer, was 
the son of a Dronfield yeoman, and was born in 1693, and 
the family of the present Master Cutler traced its connec- 
tion with the Goslings. He was a schoolmaster, as was 
John Eadon, a contemporary surveyor. Two brothers, S. 
and N. Bucks, issued in 1745 an “ East Prospect of 
Sheffield "—a well-known picture of the town drawn from 
Park Hill. They also published Bucks’s “ Antiquities,” in- 
cluding over 400 castles and abbeys and nearly тоо cities 
or towns. 

Predominating over, but contemporary with, those sur- 
veyors were the early Fairbanks, a notable Quaker family. 
The name met them everywhere, and as there were three, 
if not four, William Fairbanks in successive generations, it 
was difficult sometimes to avoid confusion. The earliest 
known plan signed W. Fairbank was 1733. The earlier 
workmanship was crude, and in striking contrast with the 
leisurely care characteristic of the later Fairbank drawings. 
The patient and conscientious care bestowed on his work 
by Fairbanks's son brought the reward of complete mastery, 
and he did a large amount of work, and was favoured with 
special interest by the Duke of Norfolk. The younger 
Fairbank had ten sons, to two of whom, William and 
Joseph, born between 1770-1789, special interest attached. 
William entered into partnership with his father, and the 
lecturer mentioned, as an instance of his work, the excellent 
large scale map of the parish of Sheffield in 1795 published 
by Fairbank and Son. From 1801 to 1827 the firm of 
W. and J. Fairbank, as it subsequently became, was actively 
employed. To that period belonged the large scale map 
of the town and environs of Sheffield published in 1808. 
Josiah became surveyor to the Town Trustees and the 
Church Burgesses, and was largely engaged in work for the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Fitzwiliam, and the Duke of 
Rutland. How wide the Fairbank connection had grown 
was shown by the increase of fees which took place. The 
hours which their assistants had to keep would make the 
hair of some present-day youths stand on end. Mr. Winder 
had told him that within his recollection, when Mr. Marcus 
Smith presided over the surveying department of the Duke's 
office, work began at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
often, continued until bedtime. The Saturday half-holiday 
was a thing unheard of. Іп 1828 Josiah Fairbank left 
his brother and started in partnership with his son in East 
Parade. Death and removal from the town somewhat 
thinned the family, and its professional eminence was main- 
tained by Josiah Forster Fairbank, M.I.C.E., and by him 
the generations of the past were brought into touch with 
to-day. Mr. Fairbank developed a purely engineering 
practice, and was largely concerned in the construction of 
water and gas undertakings im many parts of the country. 
The old style, J. Fairbank and Son, was revived in 1885, 
when Mr. Fairbank’s son became a partner, and in 1897 
the junior partner removed to York. The lecturer incident- 
ally mentioned that he understood Mr. Josiah Fairbank 
built for himself that house at the bottom of Northumber- 
land Road which recently, by collapsing bodily, protested 
against being used as the West End Hotel. . 

Other names in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 

and the earlier years of the nineteenth, were few and 
far between. There was William Jessop, who was retained 
in 1785 for his advice on the water supply schemes. Others 
in succeeding years included Benjamin Outram, S. Theobald, 
Bingley, Thomas Schofield, Joshua Bishop, John Tomlinson, 
iM Leake, J. Taylor, Paul Bright, and Marcus Smith. 
n 1784 was bom Mr. John Fowler, of Wadsley Hall, the 
honoured founder of the St. .James's Row firm, and father 
of a race of distinguished engineers. In the railway mania 
which was the harvest time of surveyors and civil engineers, 
Mr. Fowler and his sons had a full share of the work and 
its rewards. It would carry him beyond his present purpose 
to dwell on the career of Mr. Fowler’s distinguished sons, 
but they had as an officer of their society the youngest 
of the brilliant group, Mr. Frederick Fowler, who worthily 
maintained the honour of the family name, and the high 
traditions of their profession. There were other Sheffield 
surveyors of the not very distant past of whom mention 
ought to be made were it not that his object was rather 
to deal with remoter days. But he could not pass without 
mentioning Messrs. John Townend and $, Е, Holmes. 


Turning to architects, he said that practically there were 
no local architects until some 60 or 7o years ago. Taking 
a survey of their older public buildings, one was struck by 
the regularity with which whenever anything more important 
than dwelling houses within the scope of intelligent masons 
was required, architects were imported from other places. 
The explanation was found in the geographical position of 
Sheffield and the humble standing of the inhabitants. When 
St. Paul's Church was built in 1719, Mr. Platts, who erected 
Wortley Hall, was called in; when the Parish Church had 
tó be repaired in 1777, Mr. "Thomas Atkinson was fetched 
from York. To Mr. Charles Watson, of Wakefield, was 
entrusted the Waingate Town "Hall, 1805, and the Infirmary 


(1793) was entrusted to Mr. John Rowstone, of Birmingham. 


Woodhead and Hunt, of Doncaster, were the architects for 
St. George's Church in 1821, and the Surrey Street Masonia 
Hall (1823), and the Grammar School in Charlotte Street 
in 1825. Carver Street Chapel (1804) was the work of a 
circuit minister who had been intended for an architect, 
and so on. Some of those outsiders did establish them- 
selves in the city, but a race of native architects was rising, 
and as the surveyors had come from schoolmasters, so the 
architects came from builders. ‘That was strikingly so im 
the case of the Drurys and Flocktons. It was not until 
1825 that Edward Drury and Sons were designated archi- 
tects as well as builders. In 1833 William Flockton laid 
aside the cap and apron and established himself as an 
architect. The Mount and Wesley College (1836) showed 
his native talent. 'lhere was, too, Mr. Samuel Worth. The 
name of Mr. J. G. Weightman first appeared in the directory 
for 1833, and іп 1837 Mr. M. E. Hadfield was at the Corn 
Exchange. The elevating influence they exercised on the 
architectural renaissance of the town was reinforced in 1845, 
when the late Mr. 'Thomas James Flockton brought to his 
father’s office a fresh knowledge obtained from a larger 
sphere than the city. With the firms of Weightman and 
Hadfield and Wm. Flockton and Son opened a new era 
in the architectural development of the city, and their in- 
fluence was unmistakably stamped on its streets. The 
advance marked in their career would be shown by a com- 
parison of St. John's, Park, with St. Marie's, Norfolk Row, 
or Holy Trinity, Wicker, with St. John's, Ranmoor. There 
were other names in the list of 50 years ago. John Frith, 
Charles Unwin, Rooke Harrison, Thos. Fred. Cashin, 
Edwin Falding, George Wilson, Alfred Scargill, etc. But 
it would be as invidious to name names as it would be 
impertinent in him, a layman, to attempt any discrimination 
or judgment of work whose qualities they were far better 
able to appreciate than himself. Despite their small be- 
ginnings the architects and surveyors of Shefheld could 
hold their own against all comers in sound practical 
knowledge, ingenious and ever bold adaptation of means to 
the end, viz., the mastery of design and artistic feeling. | 

The lecture was well illustrated by old plans and maps, 
which had been lent for the occasion by Mr. T. Walter Hall. 


E d‏ ي ا 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


IR W. B. RICHMOND, K.C.B, R.A, delivered a 
lecture last week on the above subject before the 
members of the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, 
at Painters Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C., Mr. Crace 
presiding. 

Sir W. Richmond said that his discourse would partake 
rather of the nature of a causerie than of a lecture. He 
stood there as a fellow-student who had tackled no doubt a 
very difficult task, and done it to the best of his ability. 
They all knew how many differences of opinion there must 
be with regard to matters of taste. "Time alone settled the 
position which any work of art was to achieve and hold. 
If what he had done in St. Paul's was proved to have been 
a mistake 100 years hence, all he could say was he hoped 
they would hack it all out. Up to the period when what 
he was inclined to call sham classical -became the fashion 
all over Europe all the churches in Great Britain, and 
France, and Italy were decorated with colours. It was the 
introduction of a noble style—the Palladian—which drove 
colour away. Therefore, he was in a sense taken on the 
hip when he proposed to colour, frankly colour, a Palladian 
building, and to use colour, he hoped with discretion, but 
also lavishly. He was told by a great many people that 
it was am impossible nut to crack, and he said that if it 
was impossible he would crack it. (Laughter.) They knew 
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that at the time of the Prince of -Wales's recovery front 
his severe illness a sum of money had been collected for 
the decoration of St.. Paul's Cathedral. That sum of money 
amounted to something like £100,000, out of which some- 
thing Jike £30,000 was wasted by the authorities in experi- 


‘ments. When he told them. that to put up a scaffold under- 


neath the great dome cost between £800 and £1,000 they, 
could imagine that one did not particularly want to make any 
more expensive experiments with the residue of the money 
collected. His views respecting a scheme of decoration for 
St. Paul’s were absolutely decided before he was asked even 
to consider the decoration of the Cathedral, and they were 
decided in a very curious way. When he was a little boy 
of about 13 his mother took him to hear the service at 
St. Paul's, and they sat jn the choir. He looked up at that 
naked roof—that was before he had ever been in Italy or 
seen a piece of mosaic—and on going out he said, “ Mother, 
some day I will cover that with mosaic." When he was 19 
he made his first visit to Italy, and said to himself then, 
hard on: 4o years ago, “I will now begin to prepare myself 
for the great task that may some day come to me.” He 
visited, and he had visited since, all the churches covered 
with mosaic in Italy, many in Asia Minor, and all in Greece; 
so that in that sense he was prepared, at any rate, to think 
about the decoration of St. Paul's. There was a meeting 
of the committee, and he made up his mind to two things, 
which he would stick to absolutely—one was that the work 
should be carried out by Englishmen, and not Italians, and 
the other was that he would have nothing to do with that 
odious modern inventions paper mosaic. АП work which 
was appliqué could be done anywhere by one who had 
perhaps never seen the building in which it was to go. The 
axiom of all axioms which he would go to the stake for 
was that all decorative work should be done, if possible, 
in situ; and after the enormous experience that he had had 
in covering more or less 15,000 square feet of wall he knew 
that the axiom was worth going to the stake for, because 
it was absolutely impossible to tell, excepting on the spot, 
how colours or even forms were going to appear in given 
circumstances. He accepted the commission, and said that 
they must first of all see how he was going to design the 
choir. He therefore made drawings for the spandrils in 
water-colour, and took them to the Cathedral. His scheme 
was unanimously passed so far. Then he said that they 
must understand one another absolutely. in one particular— 
he was not going to submit his designs to the approval of 
the British public. He knew the British public, and he knew 
the British critic. He knew that the British. public had 
not made up its mind in the least degree as to what it iiked, 
and it was for the artists and decorators to make up the 
minds of the public as to what they were going to have. 
Also, that band of gentlemen, admirable writers sometimes, 
who constituted the critics in the Press, nad not made up 
their minds either as to what they liked or did not like. 
They would find one set praising up one class of work, 
and another set demonstrating its follies, another set 
advancing current fashion, ctirrent Opinions, and another set 
Saying that these were all wrong. He determined that. he 
would not submit his work to penmanship. It was therefore 
decided that a small committee should sit, and that he 
should, in a sense, be the chairman of that committee, 
because he did not intend to alter any desizn of his own 
excepting from the point of view of either ecclesiology or 
archeology. He said, “You must trust me as the artist. 
I am supposed to know my business. If I make a failure 
of it there is always Waterloo Bridge and the Thames.” He 
then proceeded to give a detailed account from a technical 
point of view of his work on the decoration of the Cathedral. 
He concluded by saying that colour could either strengthen 
the appearance of a structure or wedken it, and he thought 
he saw indications in England of a willingness to accept a 
fine colour scheme, if only the architects could be made. a 
little more broad-minded and would cease to say, “We 
insist upon our noble art standing alone." It never did. It 
was a most absurd and ridiculous position for the architects 
to take up that architecture ever stood alone. Colour was 
introduced into the very first buildings that were ever made. 
The Parthenon was coloured from top to ісе, and if some 
of the sham classical gentlemen went into it they would 
ask to he Jet out because they would say it was not according 
to rule. Every Norman church in England was painted 
from top to toe, and at this moment there were over 2,000 
churches in this country, notwithstanding the abominable 
puritans and the iconoclasts, which retained vestiges of the 
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“the young man's friend.” 


‚that I ever heard of. 


medieval paintings, and England was renowned on the 


Continent for the great number of her decorated churches, 
Until they got the architect and sculptor and painter to 
work in common and not in antagonism they would never get 
art, in its broad, big, noble sense, back into their country. 
---------Ф-е-е-------- 


COMPETITIONS.* 


زا سس تسس 


(Concluded from page 197.) 


ГАНЕ difference between profitable and unprofitable labour 

need not be urged here, but it may be pointed out 
that if it is an advantage to the profession to produce nearly 
465.000 worth of waste drawings in every year, it would 


‚still more greatly benefit the profession if such drawings 


when completed were sacrificed as an offering to our 
common weal, and new sets prepared for sacrifice in the 
moils of competition. The advantages of competitions as 
traced by some would then be doubled. I always feel that 
we do not fully realise the significance of these facts, and 
perhaps you will bear with me if I draw the comparison 
in the form of wasted labour instead of wasted money. lí 
we estimate the proportion of the total of 265.000 spent 
yearly in profit waste drawings at which is paid away to 
draughtsmen £58,500, which is nine-tenths of that sum, and 
consider the average draughtsman as paid at the rate of £2 
per week, we find that there are in England alone at this 
moment some 600 healthy persons closely employed solely 
in the production of drawings the destiny of which is not 
in any wise so useful as to line the footpath from here to 
Grantham; and it is our profession that provides and. main- 
tains these men for this distinguished purpose. Competitions 
account for 600 supernumeraries in our profession—6oo more 
architects and potential architects than can be distributed 
in the legitimate business of designing and erecting buildings. 
I once heard a young man referring to competitions as 
What he wanted to say was 
“Г am a young man and have just won a competition." 
Men who win competitions have to rely upon winning 
competitions. It is exactly this personal, . circumscribed, 
prejudiced attitude towards competitions which has kept us 
all these eighty years and more in hopeless quandary, and 
surely Mr. Porter was perfectly justified in competing while 
yet condemning the system under which he competed, 
his pronounced expressions of opinion and the evidence of 
his bias against competitions gives special value to the pro- 
positions of his paper, and greater importance and weight 
to his wider depreciation of the whole principle of compe 
titions by reason of his conviction being aloof from any 
personal proclivities. Personally, may I say that I have 


‚never entered for any competition fur the reason, as 1 


believe, that I am deficient in British sporting pluck, but 
should not hesitate to do so if it seemed profitable or 
amusing, or I found myself in circumstances advantageous lo 
success. | s 

The framing of competitions and the enactment of compe 
titions is, as I would insist, purely a matter of business 
and of commercial enterprise. Upon no other basis is their 
existence intelligible. There is no question of philanthropic 
motives existing, nor of a mutual scheme for mutual benent, 
The conditions of competitions 45 
now drawn up may be, in general, very fairly described as à 
sham legal instrument. It is a sham form of contract 
wherein the obligations of the competitors are clearly and 
exactly defined, and the obligations of the promoters set 1 
such loose, ambiguous terms as render them open to any 
interpretation, that subsequent events may show to be most 
profitable to the promoters. The cofduct of a public of 
limited competition is clearly of a matter of contract, and 
it is the business of each party to see that his interests 
are properly protected in the terms of that contract. lt 15 
therefore, weak and futile for competitors to persistently сту 
out and protest when they find that they have the worst 
of the bargain. It is usual in such cases for us to charge 
the promoters with having broken their word, and wit 
having falsified their explicit undertakings; but surely. I5 
dress for such injury as is here claimed lies not !! N 
oblivion of the sympathetic columns of the professiona 
Press, but in an action in the High Court. The truth 15, 
however, that it is very rarely that promoters of compe 
titions go back on their precise undertakings, or falsify their 
*Paper read by Мг. Н. В. Creswell at the Architectural Association 
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consequences or for conscientious scruples, but for sheer 
lack of any precise undertakings to ро back upon. An utter. 


dearth of any explicit promises to falsify. When ап 
assessor's. award is set aside, or when the winner of the 


first premium is supplanted in his commission to do the: 
work, there are invariably protests long and loud; pathetic. 


appeals to common honesty and fair treatment from us poor 
architects, who forget our greedy rivalries for the moment, 
and are bound in one common sympathy of discontent. 


. We are continually complaining that it is unfair and an 


indignity to the profession to expect architects to compete 
when no professional assessor is employed. Yet 50 per cent. 
of the competitions advertise no professional assessor. 
Instead, they advertise the absence of a professional assessor. 
Nevertheless, we respond to that invitation with our modest 
waggon-loads of elaborate drawings. We exclaim that it is 
an affront to offer a. premium and to merge it in the com- 
mission. Yet we hustle each other to share in that affront, 


and the enthusiasm with which we.respond to the invitation, 
of the promoters might naturally be expected to further. 
reduce the small proportions of twenty-two. competitions in. 
100, which still omit to expressly stipulate that the premium 


shall merge in the commission. | er 

We protest, and take frequent published occasions to 
flourish the fact in published printings that the reason we 
compete and the only inducement to our entering into the 
competition is that we shall be commissioned to c out 
our work and complete the execution of our design. We 
declare that the premium offered is not a provocation to 
compete, and we say that, with few exceptions, the pre 
miums are inadequate to repay the cost and the trouble 
of producing designs and drawings, and, nevertheless, in 
spite of these forcible exclamations, I find that in the two 
years 1894 and 1895, that in 54 per cent. of competitions 
there was an express stipulation that the promoters did rot 
bind themselves to accept the first design, and in 35 per 
cent. that they did not bind themselves to accept any of 
the designs, and in толе: of the published conditions was a 
promise made to accept a prize design, nor do I recall any 
case in which the conditions have contained any such 
undertaking, although I fancy there may have been a few 
such cases. ‚And there is no instance, I.am convinced, nor 
will there ever be while competitions are premoted by. sound- 
headed men, of the guarantee being given that the assessors' 
award shall be binding in respect of the commission. In 
spite of this bland indifference of our avowed and advertised 
principals on the subject of competitions, do we depreciate 
these competitions by standing apart, or are we not rather 
to be held accountable for the existence of such conditions 
by our persistent and boisterous participation in them. 

The 5 per cent. commission is stipulated to include quan- 
tities or extraordinary expenses in 16 per cent. of compe- 
titions. The premiated drawings are to be the property of 
the promoters in 77 per cent; the written rules and the 
unwritten rules of the professiom are frankly ignored, and 


we give our approval to this state of affairs in the most 


emphatic manner possible, and proceed to keep. this 
monstrant thing alive and healthy amongst us, in the face 
of rebuffs and affronts. The very assessors who are selected 
from the pick of us to advise the promoters, themselves 
become parties to and elaborators of these very usages 
which we have never found words enough to deplore and 
execrate — ^ Е - e | 

It has even happened that architects and members of 
the Institute have acted with the capacity of assessors in 
competitions where the conditions were not in accordance 
with the suggestions for competitions published by the Insti 


tution ;- and in thirty-two sets of conditions of competition, 


which I took as they came to hand from the portfolio kept 
at the Institute library, I find that out of the twelve cases 
which provide for the appointment of an assessor, no less 
than eleven stipulate that the premium shall merge in the 
commission, that ten state that the premiated designs and 
drawings are to be the property of the promoters, and that 
in every single case there is an express clause telieving the 
promoters of responsibility to accept the prize designs, and 
in one instance of a competition for a £5,500 building with 
à first premium to merge in the commission, it is stipulated 
that the 5 per cent. commission shall include travelling and 
all expenses. Is it not, I will not say reasonable, but the 
only conceivable result, that promoters of competitions 
should treat our wordy protests with small consideration, as 
evidences only of professional jealousy and professional 
squabbles, when our weakness, our: inconsistency. and our 


16 is worth. 


scrambling, greed is so flagrant and so palpable a: denial 
of all that we say. bah. ee VET 5 
What I wish to lead up to is the.conclusion that the 
impracticable and unfair qualities of. public. architectural 
competitions as now conducted is not to be laid to the 
charge of the people who promote them, but is to be entirely 
laid to the charge of ourselves, who have in all particulars 
and details made the procedure, traditions, and the conduct 
of competitions just exactly as they are, and exist in every. 
respect and in every particular. Mor 
There is nothing unusual or difficult in our situation at 
the outset. We are dealing with ordinary business men of 
our own nationality, whose prejudices we thoroughly under- 
Stand, and who are bound by the same laws as bind us. 
There is the fair commercial battlefield before us When а 
man or a corporate body—it does not matter which—wants 
a thing it is his reasonable duty to get it at the fair market 
rate, and to give no more for the thing he wants than what . 
I cannot see why British subjects, or, indeed, 
anyone else, ought to be placed under an obligation to re- 
construct the ordinary bases of business transactions because 
they may happen to be dealing with the proféssion of archi- 
tects. The attitude of these people is perfectly simple and. 


reasonable, and is all, as business men, which we have any. 


right to expect. - They make a certain offer for a certain 
thing, and it is their business to see that they get what 
they want, and whatever they get they get at our price— 
please. remember that, gentlemen—and not at any artificial 
price. a oe ۱ э 
They get it at the market value, neither more or less. 
If they choose to make an attractive offer they can com- 
mand the ideas of the leading architects of the day. If 
the offer is an inconsiderable one, they will win only the 
services of incapable or unsuccessful men who value their 
services at a low fate, and. I feel bound to confess that, 
as a matter of ordinary foresight, when I organise a compe 
tition, knowing that the approval and gratitude of the pro- 
fession at the offer of a fair.premium would possibly take 
the.form of some 5,0o0- deal stainers delivered at my бог; I' 
should feel, with all the goodwill in the world, not justified 
in offering a sum involving responsibility for such: an. 
exuberant display of gratitude. . 

I insist, gentlemen, that the Whole’ matter is in our hands," 
and that: the issue is clear and: easy We have only :got 
to make the demand, nat, indeed, in peevish Jetters to. the: 
papers, or long-winded occasions of this description, but 
to make the demand with the ordinary emphasis ‘of men 
who know what they want; and who mean to stand by the 
principles of conduct which they know the fulfilments of. 
their wants demands of them. So surely as we declare in 
this manner that we will be parties to по competitions: of ` 
which the conditions are unreasonable, ambiguous, or in-- 
compatible with personal or professional dignity, straight- 
way such competitions will cease to exist. 

Twenty years ago some effort was made to give some 
real expression to the general conviction that architects 
should not compete where no professional adviser was em- 
ployed by the promoters. I refer to the memorial signed: 
by 1,300 architects, who bound themselves not to compete 
except. where a professional assessor was employed, which 
was presented at the Institution. by Sir George Edmund 
Street in 1881. What, generally, is the result of that com- 
paratively limited and local effort—I say local as affecting 
only a certain status of practitioners—it is this: that while, 
the Special Commission of 1872 found that a professional 
assessor was rarely or never employed, at the beginning of 
this century 5o per ceut. of competitions advertised the 
employment of a professional assessor.  ' К 

I think there is a great deal of what must appear to 
unprejudiced persons outside our profession as sheer 
foolishness and nonsense in all the outcry we make. The 
truth is that it is oursc/ves whom our quarrel is, with, not 
the men who will sacrifice their dignity and walk in lower 
planes and work for less than what we can bring ourselves 
to consent to. We want the thing offered, but not at the 
price to be paid; and yet, for all our outcry against the - 
moral obloquy of promoters of competitions in refusing to 
accept a design they do not like, I have yet to hear of 
any case in which the competitor who unfairly was handed 
the commission ever made any difficulty whatever about 
accepting it. | 

From the lofty tone we adopt in these matters we should 
expect the favoured architect to bow, present thanks, and 
decline on the ground that it was a gross injustice to his 
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Company, Limited, to the designs and specifications and 
under the supervision of Messrs. Owen Lucas & Pyke. The 
mechanism for the stage lighting was manufactured by tha 
Edison & Swan Company, Limited, of Queen Street, Е.С. 
The decorations throughout are in Louis Seize style; the 
seats in the stalls and dresscircle are upholstered in 
Aubisson tapestry; there are busts of Louis Seize and of 
Marie Antoinette in the King's room, and here and else 


professional brother who had been awarded the premium, 
that the profession of which he was a member strongly dis- 
approved of such irregularity, and that, therefore, he must 
decline to act. Personally, I am thankful to think that no 
such prig exists in our ranks, but if our attitude was really 
genuine towards competitions, as we declare it to be, this 
is the attitude we should take individually in being met 
with à case of that sort. But were we genuine, such cases 
would not arise, because we should see that the conditions 


were properly drawn; we should not compete unless their 
terms and the details of the matter were in accordance with 
our principles; and if any attempt was made to jockey us, 
we should find our remedy in a court of law. 1f we cannot 
keep off unruly competitions by any other means, by all 
means let us take the pledge—let us join a certain active 
society lately started, and forswear competitions unless they 
are as we hold they should be. My own interest in that 
most praiseworthy society is somewhat abated by its formid- 
able propaganda for talking. We have surely had enough 
and to spare of that; it is entirely useless unless architects 
abstain from competing. The only way to secure that com- 
petitions shall be conducted as we wish them conducted is 
to have nothing to do with them unless they are as we 
approve. 
—: س‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


PLANS have been passed for extending Dunfermline Cottage 
Hospital, the total cost of which will amount to £4,000. 


THE Northallerton Urbam Council has now approved the 
plans of the proposed isolation hospital, which is to cost 
£1,650. | 


PLANS for а new infectious diseases hospital at Ayr (to cost 
459.955), by Mr. John Eaglesham, architect, have been 
adopted. 


™ 


Tue Normanton Urban Council have adopted plans for a 
Roman Catholic Church in Crossley Street, Beckbridge, and 
for a Roman Catholic Club in Church Lane, ' 


THE architect's sketch plan of the nurses’ home proposed to 
be erected upon the newly-acquired site in Fulham Palace 
. Road has been approved, and to cost £13,900. 


THE new wing of the National Gallery, Dublin (designed 
by Sir T. N. Deane & Son), was opened on Monday. 
Messrs. M. Meade & Son, of Dublin, were the builders. 


Tue Kells & Connor (Ireland) Masonic Hall, which was 
dedicated last week, has been erected by Mr. W. M’Keown, 
of Connor, from the design of Mr. J. Frew, of Antrim. 


PLANS for a new church opposite the Arboretum, Lincoln, are 
to be prepared by Mr. C. H. Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. 
The sum of 412,000 for the purpose has been given by Mr. 
A. Shuttleworth, J.P., of Lincoln. * 


A NEW P.M. Church at Royston, which was opened yester- 
day week, has been designed by Mr. J. Oldroyd, of Leeds. 
It provides seating accommodation for 160, and is built 
of brick with stone dressings. | 


FOUNDATION stones have been laid of a board school at 
Hafod (cost £26,000), of which Mr. G. E. T. Laurence 
is the architect and Messrs. J. & F. Weaver the builders; 
and another at Pentrechwyth (to cost nearly £3,000), the 
architect being Mr T. H. Jones, and the builder Mr. 
D. W. Rosser. 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAMS New Theatre, St. Martin's Lane, 
W.C., which was opened to the public last week, has been 
constructed on the modern cantilever principle, the archi- 
tect being Mr. W. G. R. Sprague. The building has a 
frontage of 76 ft., and the stage is 35 ft. deep and 60 ft. 
wide. The source of light is electricity, and the fittings 
have been supplied principally from Messrs. Escaré & 
Denelle, of Wardour Street, W. Messrs. F. & C. Osler, of 
Oxford Street, W., supplied al the crystal fittings. The 
stage controlling arrangements provide for the most compli- 
cated lighting effects on a new and efficient system, specially 
designed and installed for the first time in any theatre, the 
work being carried out by the Brush Electrical Engineering 


where are Wedgwood medallions, Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
of Woolwich, were the builders. 
موچ‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Bessemer gold medal of the Iron and Steel Institute 
has been awarded to Sir James Kitson, M.P. 


MR. VAL. C. PRINSEP, R.A., has been elected president 
of the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists in succession 
to Mr. E. A. Abbey, R.A. 


Bumpers labourers in the Hartlepools have received 
notice of reduction of a penny per hour in wages, and an 
alteration of working rules, to come into operation on ist 


Tue Duke of Cambridge (president of the Sanitary Institute) 
wil preside at the annual dinner of the Institute, to b 
held on 15th May, at the Hotel Cecil. | 


THE Marylebone Borough Council last week discussed the 
question of the acquisition of the Marylebone undertaking 
of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. Eventually 
it was decided to apply to the London County Council to 
sanction a loan of £1.274.000—to cover the amount of the 
award (£1,212,000) and the costs of arbitration; and also 
to sanction a further loan of 4,400,000, the estimated cost. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE chiming clock has just been erected upon Gaddesby 
Parish Church. It is fitted with all the latest improvements, 
and has been made generally to the designs of Lord Grim- 
thorpe by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. 


Messrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have been instructed 
to erect an omamental bracket clock on the front of the new 
police station and free library, to the design of Messrs 
Bedford & Kitson, architects, of Leeds. 


Mn. FRANK S. Mayo, of 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., has 
been appointed sole London agent for the following firms :— 
Messrs. Wood & Ivery, Ltd., West Bromwich, blue brick 
manufacturers; the Staunton Colliery and Sanitary Pipe Co., 
Ltd., Worthington, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, stoneware sewer 
pipe manufacturers; and the Glenfield Premier Brick an. 
Tile Co., Ltd., near Leicester, manufacturers of best red 
pressed facing and wire-cut bricks, terracotta, ridge tiles, 
chimney pots, etc. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., turret clock manufacturers, of 
Whitchurch, Salop, have received instructions to make a large 
clock, with four ‘external dials, for the Colonial Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, to be erected in the tower of their new 
offices at Cape Town. It will be fitted with all latest m- 
provements, and the dials will be filled with a special quality 
flashed opal glass for illumination at night. The same firm 
are also making a clock (striking the hours and ting-tang 
quarters) for the Rayner Memorial Tower at Llangefni, 
Anglesey. 


A MOST useful electric light travelling carrier fitting (the in- 
vention of Mr. A. Fearnhead, 354. Caledonian Road, N.) has 
been designed for the purpose of enabling a rise and fall 
pendant to be moved so that the position of the light cam 
be altered at will. It makes an invaluable fitting for drawing 
benches (for architects and surveyors), operating tables (for 
medical men), cashiers’ desks (for banks, railways, etc.). cut- 
ting tables (for all trades), etc., etc. Jt is made im polished 
brass rod and brackets, with brass carrier, ceiling rose. lamp. 
opal shade, brass counterweight, and silk flexible cord; also 
in cheaper forms, with iron rods, enamel iron shade. suitabie 
for workshop benches, etc, 
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POLITICAL CHANGES AS THEY AFFECT 
ARCHITECTS.. 


Мы among us have little time to give to the study, of 

Parliamentary debates or candidates’ addresses, and 
from time to time awake almost with a start to realise that 
some new conditions or other vitally affecting our work have 
come into being, and that the old order changeth, giving place 
to new. 


am 
— 


The Education Act is one of these changes. Architects 


who have for years past had as clients certain school boards 
specially elected for dealing with matters connected with 
elementary education only will in future have to deal with the 
education committee of a town or county council, which will 
be the controlling authority of every public rate-aided school. 
The hard-and-fast line between the elementary, secondary, and 
technical school will inevitably tend to disappear. Their 
architectural treatment, at present im many cases sharply 
defined, will become less so as they are dealt with by one set 
of authorities. Im some cases no doubt the hard-worked 
borough surveyor will have fresh subjects thrust on him by 
his council; in others, architects who have had the monopoly 
of a district’s work will lose it, or once more have to run the 
gamut of public competition, In yet another, the education 
committee will be composed of practically the same men as 
the former board. with the same power to enforce their policy. 

Nor can we doubt that this principle of unification and 
simplification is bound to be further developed. Take the 
case of the sick and infirm, for instance. At present we have 
hospitals chiefly, if not wholly, supported by private donations. 
each with its own staff of doctors and nurses; workhouse 
, Infirmaxi. - wholly supported out of the rates, with their staff 
of doctors and nurses administered by bodies having no con- 
nection with town and county councils, but directly elected by 
the public and controlled by the Local Government. Board. 

Thirdly, there are asylums for lunatics, also supported by 
the rates, contributed by the various governing bodies of 
towns and councils and controlled by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, affording as they do a very comfortable living to a 
small knot of architectural specialists, at the head of whom is 
the, Commissioners’ own architect, who thus occupies a dual 
position obviously open to criticism. 

Such is the present conflict of jurisdiction and authorities 
that we have the Lunacy Commissioners’ rules enabling and 
even advising the building of dormitories and other buildings 
which would be promptly condemned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for workhcuse or hospital. The well-known 
broad-arrow asylum type itself has been emphatically con- 
demned as insanitary and absurd by the late architect of the 
Local Government Board. 

Sooner or later it is inevitable that the Board of Guardians 
will follow the school boards into the melting-pot of recon- 
struction, and that their functions also will be relegated to 
the town and county councils, who will appoint special com- 
mittees to take over their work, and this change will inevitably 
affect the work of another group of specialists for better or 
for worse, and the probability is that the control of asylums 
too must sooner or later be dealt with in like manner. 

In this we see a danger, and an opportunity. The danger 
that the councils may in some instances attempt to carry out 
all municipal architecture of every description by their own 
surveyors, aided by a staff of assistants, in the same way that 
they have frequently dealt with markets and baths, to the 
detriment of both architects and architecture, the opportunity 
that the career of the so-called “ specialist" may be checked 
and more opportunity given to every architect to show that he 
can cope with a new subject, and that buildings on which 
public money is expended must be of public interest and at 
least possess some architectural quality. 

And the public may further realise that the workhouse infir- 
mary may be well amalgamated with the town or county 
hospital, since all the sick require equal care and attention, 
and that the placing of such cases in well-appointed and well- 
kept hospitals is better than supporting several institutions, 
dividing funds and thus losing the advantages to be gained by 
separating all cases requiring certain treatment in the wards 
of one large institution, such separation often being impossible 
in small hospitals, 


— 


Then there will be the changes brought about in municipal 
requirements, as evidenced in town halls and council houses, 
which will need ampler and finer buildings. suggestive of their 
increased functions and designed for them. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that to meet the require- 
ments of modern life and its wants some changes will take 
place in arrangements made for the administration of 
justice, so that it will not always be necessary either to wait 
months for an assize to be held at a provincial centre or to 
bear the cost of having a provincial case tried in London, 
but that permanent courts will sit at various provincial centres 
to try the important cases arising in associated groups of 
counties. Such a change would bring with it the building 
of provincial law courts on a scale at present unknown to us. 

But whatever the future may bring we hope that architects 
will show themselves able and willing to take advantage of 
the opportunities which must needs come with it. 
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CONCERNING PARIS. 


AFTER EFFECTS. 


F I were ever to write a chronicle of the days I have spent 
in Paris. I fancy the reader would soon come to what 
would be a correct conclusion, viz., that I did not take many 
notes. If I kept diaries they were of too personal a note (as 
diaries mostly аге). and it was only on getting back to London 


again that I seemed to have anything to say with regard to 


Paris.. This is somewhat a natural conclusion, as one imme- 
diately begins to see strong instances of resemblance or 
contrast between one's own city and that but lately visited. 

But Paris, if it has its own charm, has not the charm of 
London. Our own city has developed, retaining much of its 
history in the process, while Paris might be said to be almost 
completely the idea of Napoleon. the city rising up again on 
newly conceived lines and obliterating all memories of the 
terrible past. In such a transformation we get the one great 
advantage. The important buildings become the main factors 
in the new schemes, the foci of the immediate surroundings, 
and are all thus seen in magnificent settings. — . 

Witness the Madeleine and the Chamber of Deputies stand- 
ing face to face at opposite ends of the open Place de la 
Concorde; the Invalides with. nothing in front cf it but the 
imposing Alexandre Bridge across the Seine. and on the 
opposite side the two palaces of the “ Beaux-Arts!” And, 
lastly, the overwhelming line up from the Tuileries, through 
the Carrousel Arch, the Tuileries Gardens. across the Place 
de la Concorde to the Champs Elysées and then on and on 
to L'Etoile, to be continued through the colossal Arc de 
Triomphe, as though into eternity, down the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée. 

However. despite these grand avenues and the general air 
of the ideal garden city (one can almost fancy that Paris is 
nothing but а park—a grand driving arena for swell “ turn- 
outs " and English horses), there is still something of another 
Paris, an older Paris. to charm us more in the way that 
London does Notre Dame itself is on the original heart of 
Pans—the island is called, in fact, Tile de la Cité—and here, 
in the Latin quarter. round about the Panthéon. the Odécn, 
the charming old Clugny Museum. and the Luxembourg 
Gardens, we forget that there are those eternal avenues and 
see something really of the city, not zont Paris but the French 
people. the children of the Revolution. The Paris of tout 
Paris is not Paris, any mere than Park Lane or Mayfair is. 
London. 

Coming back to London I said I was struck with the resem- 
blances. Perhaps the strongest of these was occasioned by 
the large open area at Hyde Park Corner. as now opened up 
by the encroachment on Green Park. It savours very much 
of Paris, not so much in anything of the actual planning or 
character, but in the several flowing streams of traffic crossing 
and intermingling, from so many different arms, as in the 
Place de la Concorde or L'Etoile. Then, too, we have the 
different kinds of trafic—the rumbling "buses and carts, and 
the carriages from the Park, as though coming out of the 
Avenue du Bois, but I will not push the resemblance further. 

In the Mall, walking down from Buckingham Palace, I 
tried to conjure up the old Gardens of the Tuileries, with a 
certain amount of success. The long flanks of Carlton House 
Terrace, seen through the trees, had something very Parisian 
about them. 

I will take one more instance, at first sight rather a strange 
one—Golden Square. Pans is so lacking in any of these 
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out-of-the-way squares whichi are to be found so often in 
London that one clings more fondly to the few that do exist. 
Golden Square was once a much more respectable quarter, 
and there is a shadow, as it were, across it to-day which brings 
with it the memory of an old, squalid quarter of Paris. 
Perhaps it was Montmartre way, peopled with workpeople 
and factory hands. But certainly the square has now the air 
of la revolution, the masses now congregating where the few 
played before, the scene otherwise unchanged, thus bringing 
out the contrast the stronger. | 

If London: has not its Champs Elysées, Paris has no Park 
Lane, and it is easier to conceive of the former want being 
supplied than the other. The connection of Buckingham 
Palace with Trafalgar Square, down the Mall, has many 
what we may cali “ Parisian” possibilities, perhaps one day 
to be achieved in the final outcome of the Victoria Memorial. 

The difference between the two cities only makes the 
difference between the later histories of London and Paris 
strikingly plain. - The one great difference will always be in 
the long vistas and distances which are so characteristic of 
the latter city. And we should bear in mind when thinking 
of London that our atmosphere is not conducive to long 
vistas, Really half the charm of the Champs Elysées would 
be thrown away in London. 

Max JUDGE. 
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ІГ НЕ curious statement from Mr. Read, the Society of Anti- 

quaries Secretary, that Mr. Bodley's letter on/y states 
that Peckitt's glass is not to his taste, but that it suited 
the taste of Peckitt’s time, dues not give one much con- 
fidence in the doings of his society, especially when he 
also questions whether Mr. Bodleys own doings may not 
be equally condemned 150 years hence. Because we may. 
be condemned hereafter, we must not do our best? We 
hardly know where a better expert is to be found to-day 
than in the person of Mr. Bodley. 


On Wednesday Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., had an audience 
of the King as to the final design for the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in the front of Buckingham Palace. 


“A CLERK of the works'was wanted to look after the archi- 
tect.” So said one of the Newton Guardians the other day. 
We were under the impression that the architect had to 
look after the clerk of works. How misunderstood is the 
position of the architect by those who employ him! He is 
there to see that neither the client nor the builder get 
cheated one by the other, and he has to protect the builder 
equally with the client. The clerk of works should simply 
be his delegate. 


THE subjects of the R.I.B.A. competitions for 1903, of 
which a pamphlet has just been published (price 3d.), are 
as follows:—Essay medal, for the best essay on “The 
delineation of architecture " ; the Soane medallion, " Design 
for a University theatre " ; the Tite prize, " Design accord- 
ing to the principles of Palladio, Vignola, Wren or Chambers 
for a Crescent in a Large City” ; the Grissell prize, * De- 
sign for a timber spire or lantem termination." The sub- 
jects of the other competitions are as formerly. 


A MODERN free library is held to be incongruous in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Shakespeare's birthplace, and 
agitation is in progress to have it erected elsewhere. We 
are certainly nct wanting in veneration for our great men, 
but where it will end it is difficult to foretell. 


THE late Mr. F. C. Penrose left an estate which has been 
sworn at £25,584, including nett personalty £3,101. 


A COMMITTEE of the Marylebone Borough Council have con- 
sidered the report of Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, which condemns 
the present town hall as “a dark, unhealthy building, abso- 
lutely unsuitable for its present use.” With regard to the 
alleged insecurity of the roof of the council chamber, he 
suggests that it would be well to have it examined by the 
district surveyor, and adds, “If he should state that it is 
sufficiently safe to last a few years, and even if subsequent 
events prove him to be wrong, it will be a great satisfaction 
to the survivors of any catastrophe that everything has 


teen done in order.” It was decided to make certain altera. 
tions, and to ask the surveyor to réport on the roof. 


IN regard to the new Manchester Infirmary, the following 
will be read with interest by our readers, for new plans vill 
now be needed, we presume. At a meeting of the Trustees, 
summoned for Friday, 3rd April, the following resolutions 
will be submitted on behalf of the Board :—{1) That the 
offer of the Manchester Corporation to purchase the In- 
firmary site for 4,400,000 be accepted, and the Board of 
Management be authorised to carry out the sale. (2) That 
the new Infirmary be built on the Stanley Grove site, and 
that the Board of Management be authorised to acquire 
the same and any other adjoining property that may te 


.expedient, including the site of the proposed Southern Hos 


pital, on such terms and conditions as they may think de 
sirable in the interests of the charity. (3) That the Board 
of Management be authorised to obtain plans for the erec- 
tion of the new Infirmary, and to submit the same, together 
with an estimate of cost, to a future meeting of the 
Trustees. (4) That the Board of Management be author. 
ised to take, and concur with other persons in taking, all 
such measures as may be necessary or requisite to give effect 
to the foregoing resolutions, including any application to 
Parliament, or any authorities which may be found necessary 
or desirable. 


A MEMORANDUM adopted by the Building Committee of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, at a meeting over which 
the Viceroy presided, states that £330,000 has been col- 
lected, and the preparation of the design for the hall has 
been entrusted to Sir William Emerson. The committee, 
therefore, hope that they may be successful in erecting the 
most beautiful fabric that has been built since the days of 
the British dominion in India commenced, and one that will 
attract visitors from all parts of the world. In reference to 
the agitation which has arisen in Calcutta against the parti- * 
cular site on the Maidan chosen by the committee, the 
memorandum points out that the hall must be in an open 
position, where it will be visible from all quarters, and must 
have surroundings that harmonise with, and contribute to, its 
majestic appearance. It is essential that the hall should be 
placed upon the Maidan, and the only question is as to the 
most suitable part of that area upon which to erect it The 
arguments for or against the various sites that have been 
under examination are examined, and the belief is affirmed 
that the site selected, between the Fort and the Lawrence 
statue, is the best and most suitable. 


А GOODLY addition to our monthlies is just issued in the 
“Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs.” ` It is a bulky and 
admirably produced quarto, issued by the Savile Publishing 
Co., at 14, New Burlington Street, W., and should command 
the sympathies of a wide audience, who would not begrudge 
the 35s. per annum for such a sumptuous production. The 
magazine is edited by Mr. Robert Dell. There are 44 plates 
and numerous text illustrations in the first (March) part. In 
addition to pictures, furniture, and bric-a-brac, we should 
suggest architecture as a constant field for the editor's efforts, 
following up the very interesting article on the Lauyan hotel 
in Paris. The aim of the magazine is to make the serious 
and disinterested study of ancient art its chief occupation. 


A TESTIMONY was paid to the skill of water diviners by 
Mr. John Timmons, of Runcorn, in a paper on “ Wells and 
Artesian Borings,” before the Engineers’ and ۴ 
Association, Dublin, last week. Personally the lecturer did 
not care to place too much faith in the “ diviner,” but on 
a few occasions he had witnessed successful demonstrations 
of the powers of these persons. Referring to the use 
the " divining rod" in the discovery of water. the lecturer 
said that this rod was composed of a “V-shaped hazel, 
measuring from 12 to 24 inches in length, and about à 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The rod was held with 
the point downwards in the hands of the person possessing 
the power, who walked over the ground where water was 
required, and when the place at which water underlay ۵۴ 
passed the rod turned upwards in his hands. 


A CASE under the Workmen’s Compensation Act occupies 
the attention of Judge Parry in the Salford County Court 
on Monday. The point raised in the case was whether of 
not th use of a hydraulic “jack " came within the definition 
of engineering Work under the Act. Mr. Wharton appeare 
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for the applicant, Thomas Preston, of Meter Street, Salford, 
and Mr. William Cobbett represented Messrs. Joseph West- 
wood & Co., Limited, of Millwall, London.—The plaintiff 
was in December last employed on the work of widening 
the Regent Road bridge over the River Irwell, a portion 
of which work had been let in a contract to the respondents. 
Iron girders were being put into position and fixed by 
* drifts," and the applicant was in the act of pointing out 
which “drift” required to be hammered in when another 
man raised his hammer and struck at it, the blow falling 
on one of Preston’s fingers. The injury was such that the 
applicant had been unable to work since, and he now 
claimed compensation on the ground that his work, part 
of which was the lifting of the girders by hydraulic “ jacks,” 
brought the case within the Act. In his evidence the appli- 
cant described himself as an asphalter and bridge builder’s 
labourer. He had been working nine days for the respon 
dents when the accident occurred. To work the “jacks” 
water had to be brought out and put into them, and then 
a handle had to be worked. Mr. Wharton submitted that 
the “jack” was a mechanical appliance, and its power was 
provided not by the working of the handle but by the entry 
of the water and air into a chamber. This power acted, 
he argued, independently of the manual labour. After argu- 
ment on this point, his Honour said it was an important 
question, when mechanical power assisted manual power, 
how far that came within the Act. He held that on the 
evidence befure him this case did not come within the 
meaning of the Act. He was strongly of opinion that the 
respondents were in the right, and would therefore make no 
order. . 


Іт is said that over 500 million bricks a year represent the 
output at Peterborough, and at the Surveyors’ Institute on 
Monday, Mr. Crouch ventilated the demand for so large an 
industry being rated on a more uniform basis than at pre- 
sent, according to the profits and special circumstances as 
regards cost and value of plant, etc. | 


THE American Architect says that the revolution ш the 
teaching of architecture in France, which has been so long 
under consideration, and which M. Guadet, as reporter for 
the Commission having the subject in charge, has studied 
with such admirable care and knowledge, is at last com- 
plete; and architecture is to be taught to young people in 
provincial towns in the same manner, and under the same 
rules, as in the School of Fine Arts in Paris. The plan 
for the new regional schools, which has been finally 
adopted, provides that candidates for admission shall be 
examined all over France on the same day, and that their 
work shall be judged by a mixed jury of Parisian and pro- 
vincial architects. so that the standard shall be the same 
everywhere; and, after admission, the students of the 
regional schools are entitled to take part in the competitions 
for all the medals and prizes of the School of Fire Arts, 
including the Concours Rougevin. the Concours Blouet, and 
the Concours Godebceuf, and the American prize, on the 
same terms as the Parisians. The examination for the 
diploma in architecture is still to be held in Paris, but the 
“values” required to entitle a candidate to enter the ex- 
amination may be gained either at Paris or in the regional 
schools; and the jury for the diploma is to include two 
representatives of the regional schools. — Already, the 
authorities of the principal provincial cities heve been noti- 
fed of the decision of the Government, and a certain subsidy 
from the public treasury has been assigned to each; and a 
Commission. consisting of MM. Guadet, Pascal апа 
Blondel, with M. Crost, Chief of the Government Bureau 
of Instruction, is about to start on a *our of the provinces, 
to select places for accommodating the regional schools, and 
to concert with the local authorities the details of their 
management. 


AN Italian engineer, Signor Giovanni Magna, has invented 
a contrivance which he claims will succeed in purifying 
London's black smoke. He promises the metropolis an 
atmosphere without smoke or dirt, and a sky as clear and 
as blue as that of Monte Carlo or Floreace. The apparatus 
hts on the roof top, and consists of a small cylindrical tank, 
which throbs gently like a motor at rest. The tank, at a 
demonstration yesterday, was connected with the chimney 
by a zine pipe which conducted the escaping smoke into 
the cavity of the tank, where, after being robbed of its 
noxious properties, it was allowed to escape as clear and 


white as steam from an exhaust pipe. The whole apparatus, 
including the electric motor which supplied the power, occu- 
pied no more than a square yard of space. It will purify, 
he says, 200 lbs. of coal smoke per hour. To indicate the 
possibilities of his invention, Signor Magna took a sheet 
of white paper after being steeped in water, and held it 
over the natural chimney, his apparatus for the time being 
lying quiescent. Immediately the paper was covered by a 
black coating of soot. Re-starting his fan, he held another 
white sheet over the chimney of the apparatus. It was 
very slightly blurred, but there was not a speck of dirt 
or soot visible on its surface. 


AT the general meeting of the Institute of Builders last week 
the following elections were made:—President, Mr. W. F. 
King (re-elected) ; vice-president, Mr. F. L. Dove; treasurer, 
Col Stanley G. Bird, C.B. (reelected); hon. auditor, Mr. 
E. J. Hill (re-elected); executive council, Messrs. Geo. Kett, 
J.P. (re-elected), W. Nicholson (re-elected), A. F. Randall 
(re-elected), W. Sapcote (re-elected), B. Hannen, jun. 

THE Diary and Handbook of the London Master Builders’ 
Association for 1903, containing a list of the officers, and 
information of value and interest to master builders, archi- 
tects, and others engaged in the building trade, is now to 
hand. It is published by the Association, whose offices are 
at 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., and the price is 2s. 6d. 


An Exhibition of Local and International Industries at 
Nottingham is to be opened the latter end of May, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Imre Kiralfy and Mr. Albert 
E. КиаНу. The Exhibition Palaces are Oriental in 
character, and the site selected borders the River Trent. 
Amongst the attractions will be an Old London Street of 
Tudor times, and a Fairy River. Generally, the exhibition 
will be brilliantly illuminated, additional effects being cb- 
tained by displays of coloured lights, several thousands in 
number. The grounds are in the hands of a landscape 
gardener; and avenues of miniature shady trees—such as 
the tourist discovers at the out-of-door cafes on the Con- 
tinent—are to be a feature. The chief offices of the ex- 
hibition are at Nottingham, and in London at 19, Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. | 


Тне Cambrian Archeological Association has decided to 
hold its next annual meetings at Portmadoc, which is in- 
vested with environs of exceptional interest to the antiquary, 
embracing Beddgelert, Harlech Castle, Criccieth Castle, 
several very ancient churches, and a plethora of cromlechau, 
tumuli, inscribed stones, and other neolithic remains. Mr. 
John E. Greaves, the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, 
has accepted the office of chairman to the Reception Com- 
mittee, whilst Mr. T. E. Morris and Mr. C. E. Breese have 
undertaken the duties of local secretaries. At the first meet- 
ing of the Reception Committee at Portmadoc on Friday, 
it was stated that the association, which purposes making 
its visit in the third week in August, last visited the Vale 
of Madoc in 1868. It was announced that the districts pro- 
posed inspecting were Penmorfa, Llanystumdwy, апа 
Criccieth on the first day, Harlech and Llanfair (the Roman 
steps being in this locality) the second day; Treccri, where 
excavations are now proceeding, the third day, and Beddge- 
Jert on the fourth and last day. 
---------%е-е------ 


COMPETITIONS. 
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уу" understand 60 designs have been received for the Саре 

Town University, and we trust an exhibition of them 
may be arranged in England, for, with the exception of three 
or four, we believe the whole of the designs are from this 
country. 


THE following art scholarships and exhibitions were awarded 
by the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, at its meeting on Monday, on the result of a recent 
competition for which 530 candidates entered: Nineteen 
school of art scholarships, five of the value of £20 a year for 
two years, and 14 of the value of Хто a year for two years. 
Thirty artisan art scholarships, nine of the value of £20 a 
year for three years, and 21 of the value of £10 a year for 
three years. Ninety-three junior artisan evening art exhibi- 
tions of the value of £5 a year for two years. The following 
are the names of the candidates who have obtained the most 
valuable scholarships :—Five schocls of art scholarships of 


'£20 a year:—Sarah Constance Vincent Jarvis, Battersea 
Polytechnic; Sarah Elizabeth Meekren, Royal College of 
Arts; Maggie Richardson, Goldsmiths’ Institute; Constance 
Mary Skinner, Hammersmith School of Art; Paula Dora 
Wulff, Battersea Polytechnic. These competitors were all 
art students. Nine artisan art scholarships of £20 a year :— 
George Francis Brodrick, glass painter, L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts; Arthur Eric Rowtan Gill, letter cutter and 
sign writer, L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts; 
Frederick Brook Hitch, carver and modeller, Royal Academy ; 
William August Krüger, draughtsman, L.C.C. Central Schoul 
of Arts and Crafts; George Duncan MacDougald, modeller, 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts; Hubert John 
Summers Martin, cabinet maker (own account), Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts; Henry James Pledger, plumber, 
L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute; Edward Woore, 
stained glass worker, L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
Crafts; Algernon Young, designer, L.C.C. Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. The examiners on whose recommendations 
the awards were made were Mr. George Frampton, R.A.; Mr. 
R. Catterson Smith, headmaster of the Metalwork School at 
Birmingham ; and Mr. E. S. Prior, secretary of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. The works selected from those 
submitted by the competitors were exhibited last week at the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited for a girls high school at 
Stockton-on-Tees, to cost about £5,000. Premiums of £25, 
415, and Zio are offered, and the date for sending in is 
13th May. Further particulars may be had from Mr. C. J. 
Archer, 77, High Street, Stockton. 


THE Kettering Library competition, for which some 70 designs 
were sent in, has resulted in the assessor (Mr. J. A. Gotch) 
awarding the rst premium (£60) to Messrs. Goddard & Co., of 
8, Market St., Leicester (design No. 37) ; 2nd premium (£40) 
to Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, of Angel Row, Market Place, 
Nottingham (design 4); and the 3rd (£25) to Messrs. H. 
Tatham Sudbury & Р. D. Pryor, of 18, Market Place, 
Ilkeston (design 53). The estimated cost of the library is 


‚ £6,500. We hope to refer to the exhibition of the drawings 
и» next issue. 


THE following has been issued by the Competition Reform 
Society :—Dear Sir,—Re competition for Free Library, 
Maidenhead.—The committee disapproves of the existing 
conditions of the above, but is endeavouring to obtain a 


revision of the same. You are requested to abstain from- 
competing unless you receive a further communication to the 


effect that the conditions have been satisfactorily revised. 
The clause objected to is as follows :—“ The Council retain 
ta themselves the right to erect a building in accordance with 
any one of the three premiated designs they may select." The 
clause as to cost is also unsatisfactory. 


OvER 100 designs and estimates were sent in for executing 
and erecting a granite obelisk as a war memorial at Chester- 
le-Street, and Messrs. Jas. Bennett & Son, of Commercial 
Street, Birmingham, have been selected, their estimate being 


4150 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


J HANGING AT THE К.А. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Sir.—In your paper last Friday week you published a 
list of names as those of the Hanging Committee at the 
Royal Academy this year. 

It is not usual, nor desirable, in the interests either of 
the Academy or of exhibitors, that it should be made 
known who are on the Hanging Committee. It exposes the 
members to frequent solicitations, as I can testify from my 
own experience because you included my name in your list, 
and gives rise to suspicion of favouritism and unfairness. 

In the present case, as your list is incorrect, it will do 
less harm than it might have done. But I think, on re- 
fection, you will agree with me that it would have been 
better not to have published it at all. 

I am, Sir. 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuos. G. JACKSON. 

[We cannot be blamed for giving what are supposed to 
be currently known facts reported in all the newspapers. 
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But we do agree with Mr. Jackson that the names are better 
to be unknown.—EbD., British Architect.) 


TWO NEW FLOORS—EUBOEOLITH AND 
PAPYROLITH. - 


To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Dear Sirs,—I have been shown samples of these floors, 
which appear to possess many excellent properties, and such 
as would make them invaluable for hospitals, workrooms, etc, 

I shall be greatly obliged if you and your readers will 
inform me, through your excellent journal, where those 
floors can be seen іп or near London. Have they been in 
use long, and are they known to possess any disadvantage? 
Would they wear well in a bathroom where likely to get 
damp? 

Yours faithfully, 
“ ENQUIRER.” 

[Samples of the " Euboeolith " Patent Sanitary Jointless 
Floor were shown at the Sanitary Institute Health Ex 
hibition (held at Manchester last September) by the Fire- 
proof Plate Wall Company, Limited. of 3, Macdonald's Lane, 
Corporation Street, Manchester. —Ep., British Architect] 

--------------2-в-ө------ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNION OFFICES, SWANSEA.’ 
H. W. WILLS, A.R.LB.A. (WILLS AND ANDERSON), ARCHITECT. 


We do not often meet with union offices of the excellent 
quality of the above. These offices were built some three 
years ago at a cost of about £7,000 by Messrs. Lloyd Bros. 
of Swansea. The old offices formed part of the workhouse 
buildings, and were pulled down to make room for new 
extensions. The nature of the site enables an entrance for 
relief purposes to be arranged on the level, while the board- 
room is still placed on the first floor. The excellent carving 
is by Mr. George Haughton, of Swansea. 


“ GOSHEN,” TAMWORTH. 
ROLFE AND MATTHEWS, ARCHITECTS. 


This picturesque house has lately been bwilt for Mr. John 
Matthews, the Town Clerk of Tamworth. It stands on а 
site at the top of the hill commanding a fine wide stretch of 
the two counties of Warwickshire and Staffordshire. The 
builders are Messrs. Charles Clarson & Son. 

The elevations are carried out in Ruabon red bricks and 
rough-cast stucco of a warm yellow tone, and the overhanging 
roof is laid with extra large, thick sea-green Westmoreland 
slates from Newton quarries. The effect is very successful. 
Internally the house shows an instance of finishing in what 
we are glad to say signs are indicating to be the growing taste 
in the direction of simplicity and unostentation. 

Since the erection of this house, Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews 
have been commissioned by the owner of an old-established 
inn in the town, to rebuild it to a design of theirs, which we 
hope to publish shortly. It is a gratifying tendency of the 
times that the heads of great commercial firms are recognising 
that artistic architecture is now a strongly attractive factor 
with the public; and, in consequence. there is appearing. 1n 
various directions, proof of what artistic architects can do for 
commercial buildings when placed in their hands. And the 
pity is the regretful reflection that so much capital has been 
wasted in the vernacular type of dreary vulgarisms which dis 
grace the streets of our towns. The same total might have 
obtained ideal results. Indeed often the cost would have 
been much less; for, in architecture, mere money does net 
buy beauty nor striking effects, or achieve the very object for 
which it is so often lavishly expended on business structures. 

— Y —— — ———— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 
HE Finance Committee report that they have considered 
the estimate of the borrowing power to Le provide 
in the Council's Money Bill of 1903, based on the estimates 
received from the several committees. The estimate 15 "d 
the year ending 31st March, 1904, and for the six онн 
to 3oth September. 1904. as it is necessary 10 pu 
borrowing power for the latter репо pending the md 
of the Act of 1904. The amounts for which it is proposti 
that borrowing power shall be applied are—for the an 
own purposes £8,125.000 for the year, and Ж,3,884.250 A 
the following six months, and for loans to public vn 
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£4,749,000 and £1,777,500; but, . judging from past ex- 
perience, the expenditure will fall far short of these amounts, 
as im all cases the possible rather than the probable dis- 
bursement under each head is provided for. А consider- 
able portion of the total represents a re-grant of borrowing, 
power conferred by last year's Act, but the actual amount 
of re-grant cannot be ascertained until after the end of the 
financial year (31st March), when it will be stated in the 
schedule to the Money Bill. The balance of the exchequer 
contribution account on the 31st inst. is estimated at about 
£119,000, after providing for the second moiety (£90,000) 
of the sum voted for technical education for the year 1902-3. 
The further receipts in respect of, 1902-3 coming in after 
that date are now estimated at £92, and the further pay- 
ments to be made at £,117,090. For the whole year, there- 
fore, there will probably be a surplus of about £94,000 
transferable to the general county account in relief of the 
general county rate. 

The Fire Brigade Committee call attention to the need 
for a better fire-station at Westminster. "They recommend 
the acquisition of a site in Greycoat Place at a cost of 
£10,650, from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No esti- 
mate has been prepared of the cost of erecting the pro- 
posed station, but it will probably be between £12,000 and 
£14,000. As a set-off, however, the Council will receive a 
considerable sum in respect of the existing station in Francis 
Street. | | | | 

The Parliamentary Committee have been in communica- 
tion with the Board of Trade with’ regard to the London 
County Council (Electric Supply) Bill, and they have been 
informed that the Government are of opinion that the 
matters included in the Bill ‘are not such as should be 
made the subject of private legislation applying to London 
only, but should be dealt with in a public Bill affecting the 
whole country. The committee understands that the 
Government will oppose the second reading of the Council’s 
Bill, but will themselves bring in a public Bill on the subject 
as soon as practicable, and the Board has intimated its 
willingness to receive either a deputation from the Council 
or written representations with regard to the provisions of 
the Bill to be put forward by the Government. In these 
circumstances the committee recommend that the Council’s 
Bill be not further proceeded with, and that the local 
authorities be informed of the reasons for its withdrawal. 

The temporary buildings and contents destroyed at the 
recent fire at Colney Hatch were insured for £18,200. The 
whole of this amount was claimed from the insurance com- 
panies, and in addition a sum of 6119 13s. 114. in respect 
of damage caused to the main building and its contents. 
The terms agreed upon with the assessors of the various 
companies are for £18,019 13s. 11d. Of this £200 will 
be applied towards making good the loss of the personal 
effects of the staff. — 

An estimate of £569,500 was submitted as the cost of 
a proposed asylum on the Horton Estate, and the Council 
was asked to vote £97,210 as a first instalment. The 
Asylums Committee showed that London was now re- 
sponsible for 16,961 lunatics. The Council only had accom- 
modation for 16,379, of whom 1,400 had temporary accom- 
modation only. The average annual increase of lunatics in! 
London was 550, and as it took several years to erect a large 
asylum, there would be over 2,000 people waiting to enter 
the new asylum by the time it was ready. A proposal put 


forward by Mr. White—that the committee be instructed to. 


report whether the new asylum should not be of the villa 
type, as leading both to economy and rapidity of construc- 
tion—was defeated, on a division, by 52 votes to 28. Sir 
John McDougall explained that the villa system, as he had 
inspected it in America, was impossible in this country. It 
was much more expensive than the block system. Besides, 
the Council was developing a system of its own—something 
between both systems, which experience proved to be the 
best for this country. The vote of £97,210 was approved. 


O ED 


THERE is a peculiar front door to Lord Bute's house in 
Regent's Park, which looks as if it were made of solid 
beaten silver. The design, says “Woman's Life,” is artistic 
in the extreme, and the surface always brilliant, despite 
the foggy atmosphere of London. As a matter of fact, the 
door is made of nothing more costly than tin, and was the 
suggestion of a famous professor, who maintained that 
nothing else would stand our climate. 


LIGHTNING RESEARCH. 


HE committee formed two years ago by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution to 
investigate the action of lightning strokes on buildings, with 
a view to the improvement of current methods of protection, 
have circulated among their observers a summary of cases 
recorded for the committee of buildings struck by lightning 
- and damaged during the year 1902. Че жш. ые шге 
- - At the beginning of the year the committee considered that 
the previous year’s observations had given them all the data 
needed as regards non-protected buildings, and they decided 
to confine their attention for the future to cases where build- 
ings were struck and injured in spite of the provision of light- 
ning-rods for their protection. Out uf sixty. cases recorded 
for the committee im 1901 no fewer than twelve were of 
buildings fitted with some formi of lightning-conductor. Con- 
sidering the numerical ratio of protected to non-protected 
buildings. and allowing for the fact that protected structures 
are usually in some of their parts iv more exposed positions 
than the non-protected, the proportion must be considered 
extremely unequal. SE ENS | | 

Im face of some recent disasters brought to the notice of 
the committee it is not surprising that dissatisfaction is felt 
with the system recommended Бу the Lightning Rod Con- 
ference of 1882. Last year the committee's observers sent in 
reports of sixteen protected buildings struck by lightning— 
some slightly, others very seriously injured, or entirely, 
destroyed in parts. Details of these will be given in the final 
report of the committee. together with comments thereon, An 
interesting case гау be quoted. It is that of a large country 
house in Sussex, erected some twenty-eight years ago, and till 
recently without any form of protection. In rgor, a church 
in the immediate neighbourhood having been struck, the 
owner of the house, for greater security, decided to have 
lightning-rods put up. An elaborate system was installed, 
and completed in March, 1902, nearly every portion of the 
building having its own finial and conducter. During the storm 
season of last year, the house was twice struck—on 17th June 
and on 8th August. On each occasion, besides other injuries, 
‘a chimney-stack was damaged, the brickwork being split up 
and the capping-stones dislodged and hurled about in all 
directions. The lightning-rods on the damaged chimneys 
were torn from their supports and much bent. 

Other protected buildings recently struck, of which reports 
have been received, include All Saints’ Church, Boyne Hill, 
Maidenhead ; St. Andrew’s Church, Mark's Tey, Essex ; New 
Се Pancras Church, Marylebone Road ; Swanscombe Church, 
Kent; St. Botolph's Church, Aldgate; St. Michael's Church, 
Highgate; Devaar Island Lighthouse, Argyllshire; South 
Foreland Lighthouses; factory chimney, Nelson, Lancs.; 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge; Tiffin's School, Kingston 
on-Thames; Ainsworth Mill, Lancaster. 

All these cases are being carefully studied by the com- 
mittee. They hope to be in a position to report on the whole 
question of lightning protection at the end of the present year, 
and to offer some suggestions for more efficiently guarding 
buildings. Meanwhile they desire the continued co-operation 
of observers in this important inquiry, it being necessary thab 
they should be supplied with as complete details as possible 
of * protected" buildings, to enable them to arrive at the 
causes of failure of the means of protection adopted. 

The committee are contributing an exhibit to the loan 
section of the International Fire Prevention Exhibition to be 
held at Earl's Court this year, and invite the loan of objects 
of interest appertaining to the subject for the purpose of 
adding to their collection. Anyone in possession of relics of 
lightning disasters, and willing to lend them, is requested to 
communicate with the secretary to the committee at 9, Conduit 
Street. 

The committee is constituted as follows :—Mr. John Slater 
(F.), chairman; Sir Oliver Lodge. D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Major-General E. R. Festing, C.B., F.R.S., Director of 
Science Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum; Messrs. J. 
Gavey, M.Inst.C.E.. Engineer-in-Chief. General Post Office; 
W. P. Goulding, F.R.G.S., F.S.L; W. N. Shaw. F.R.S,; 
Н. Heathcote Statham (F.); А. К. Stenning (F.), F.S.I.; 
Arthur Vernon, President of the Surveyors’ Institution; 
Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., hon. secretary. 


=_e OOM 


Mr. Henry James Wise, A.R.I.B.A.. has removed his London 
address to 7. Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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SLATE REFUSE. 


HE question of how to deal with slate refuse has long 
been an insoluble problem in North Wales. How to dis- 
pose of the rapidly-accumulating heaps in the neighbour- 
hood of quarries is one of the chief difficulties with which, 
the engineer has to contend. At Llanberis it has necessi- 
tated the desecration of one of the most charming bits of 
lake scenery in.the whole principality. Even Lord Penrhyn 
finds the disposal of his rubbish heaps as difficult a task 
as that of disciplining his quarrymen. Most quarryowners 
would readily welcome any offer to remove at small cost 
these hideous accumulations, and would be content to pay 
for instead of making a profit on the transaction. Frequent 
attempts have been made in the past to chemically treat 
the refuse with the object of producing therefrom some 
marketable commodity. Indeed, it has been demonstrated 
that this dirty refuse is capable of being transformed into a 
shimmering fibrous material of which articles of female 
apparel have actually been made. The cost of producing 
the transformation, however, proved prohibitive. 
. Now we are promised a more effective way of dealing 
with it. Mr. Vincent Groom, of Llanrug, has perfected a 
patent process by which, it is claimed, the slate waste 
can be made into solid blocks, capable of taking a highly- 
glazed surface in any.number of colours. It is claimed that 
the new substance thus produced will stand a pressure of 
100 tons to the inch—more than any natural stone—that it 
will be lighter in weight, and can be placed on the market 
at a cheaper rate than ordinary tiles. If this claim can 
be established we shall witness an important new departure 
in connection with the staple industry of North Wales. 

We are informed that a syndicate is being formed for 
the purpose of producing the new material on an extensive 
scale, and that the field of operations for the syndicate will, 
in the first instance, -be either Nantlle or Llanberis.— 
Liverpool Mercury. | 


مس تسج( ]تیصو 


_ THE WORLD'S HISTORY IN STONE. 


THIS was the title of a lecture delivered last week at the 

Belfast Public Library by Mr. William Gray, M.R.I.A., 
and which was illustrated by a number of limelight views by 
Mr. A: R. Hogg. The lecturer prefaced his discourse with a 
general synopsis of geological information from the days of 
Hutton, Werner, and Smith to those of Lyall, Darwin, and 


Lord Kelvin. also with an outline of accepted theories as to 


` the origin of the earth. He then described the igneous rocks 
from the original crust, and illustrated them by photographic 
examples of the granite rocks of Ireland. He gave an 
elaborate description of the metamorphic rocks that enter so 
largely into the strata of the North of Areland and Scotland 
west of the line drawn from Aberdeen to Galway. The illus- 
trations taken from the West of Ireland were very instructive 
as well asinteresting. Тһе sedimentary rocks and the various 
agencies by which they were formed—river action, glacial 
action, and atmospheric action—were referred to, and organic 
rocks, such as limestone and coal, were also described and 
illustrated by lantern views of the organisms which had 
accumulated those deposits. The lecturer proceeded to give 
a summary of the various geological periods from the older 
series, such as the metamorphic, the cambrian, and the 
silurian, up to the tertiaries, and illustrated them by examples 
that occurred almost in the neighbourhood of Belfast. He 
laid special emphasis on the economic uses of those rocks, 
especially granite, of which there were splendid examples in 
the County Down; the limestones that occurred at Armagh, 
Drogheda, and many other places in Ireland; the sandstones 
of Ballycastle. Dungiven. Scrabo Hill. and the vallev of the 
Lagan He regretted that our resources in those respects 
were not utilised as they should be, and thought it could 
scarcely be understood why it was that, with such inex- 
haustible quantities of excellent materials occurring in their 
own locality, they should leave them for future generations 
and utilise only the products of England and Scotland. The 
chief feature of the lecture consisted in the fact that, while 
the generally accepted theories of geologists were fully ex- 
plained, they were amply illustrated by local examples of rock 
formations. A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded 
Mr. Gray for his admirable lecture, the proceedings ter- 


minated. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


T the last meeting of the winter session, held on the rath 
inst., the prizes were distributed by the President (Mr. 
Alfred Darbvshire) to the students who had been successful 
in the various competitions of the past year. The names of 
the winners of the last competitions were announced as 
follows:—For the design for the cover of the new sketch 
book, Mr. J. Harold Gibbons; Mr. Holden's prize for a free 
library design, Mr. Harry Moss; the monthly class of desim 
for a market hall, Mr. Harold Hill and Mr. C. Н. Potter 
(of equal merit). 

A paper was then read by Mr. Isaac Taylor on the students’ 
work of the past year. The drawings. some 60 in number, 
were hung round the room, and Mr. Taylor urged students 
who did not at present enter into these competitions to give 
their attention to them in future. The society gives about 
#.40 а year in prizes to be spent in books, so that, besides the 


useful training, here was an excellent opportunity of establish _ 


ing a first-class library. A further prize of £5 5$. was this 
year offered by Mr. J. W. Beaumont for sketches and 
measured drawings suitable for publication in the sketch book. 
which it was hoped to make a first-class publication. Turning 
to the sketches exhibited, Mr. Taylor, whilst realising the 
value of artistic sketching, thought that an architect's sketch 
book should have far more outline diagrams, with sketches 
to large scale, of details and mouldings. There should be 
less of the photograph-like general views that students were 
so fond of making. Тһе importance of measured work was 
also insisted on. The lecturer then gave a short criticism 
on each of the drawings. Mr. J. W. Beaumont. in proposing 
a vote of thanks, spoke of his great interest in the forth- 
coming issue of the sketch book, and pointed out that it rested 
with the students to make it successful. Mr. H. B. Laycock 
thought that some of the conditions for the competitions 
should be more explicit, instancing the cottage hospital, where 
it was not stated whether day rooms, operating room, or 
accident ward were to be provided. Мг, Salomons also 
spoke, and the lecturer briefly responded. 
— i$ aM 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


T HE annual report of the council of this society for the 
55th session, 1902-1903, is as follows :— 

The 55th session has shown considerable steady progress, 
but has not been marked by any specially interesting events. 
The total membership is now 154. The Fellows stand at 51 
against 52 last year, the Associates at 57 against 47, and the 
students 31 against 26. The honorary classes remain at 15. 
The society has lost a valuable member in Mr. R. P. 
Cockerell, whose interesting paper on “ Prof. Cockerell,” read 
in the 54th session, will be remembered. Mr. Cockerell fell a 
victim to typhoid in August. By the election of Mr. W. H. 
Lever the society has secured as honorary Fellow a very 
influential member, who has for many years taken a great 
interest in architecture. 

At the end of 1902, the librarian. Mr. E. G. Dickenson. 
removed to the Midlands and resigned his membership. The 
council feel that in Mr. Dickenson the society has lost à 
librarian who cheerfully devoted a great amount of time and 
trouble to the books, and they especially regret that he has 
ceased to be a member. Mr. A. G. James, who has carried 
on the duties of librarian since the New Year, is to be com 
gratulated on the improvements in the library and his success 
in securing various donations of books. 

Two excursions have been carried out. One was at the 
beginning of the summer to Hawarden, when Mr. Minshull. 
of Douglas & Minshull, conducted a party over the Deiniol 
Library and a new church at Shotton. The second excursion 
was to Wigan. when Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme showed 
a party of members over the technical school. PET 

The most important event of architectural interest during 
the year has been the preliminary Cathedral competition: 
Two members. Mr. James Cook and Mr. Frank Walley. 
obtained the distinction of an honourable mention. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Cook has since been obliged by ill-health to ۴ 
up the work and go abroad. x 

The Corporation have just held an important competition 
for workmen’s dwellings. In the conditions it was c : 
stated that they reserved the right of reiecting all the Шай 
sent in and entrusting the work to the city ۰۰ 1 
course the City Council have adopted. Their action n p 4 
ting architects all over the country to great trouble an 
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expense and then rejecting the plans, although legal, is very 
regrettable, and will probably affect future competitions. 

A great deal of time has, during the session, been occupied 
both by the council and the society in revising the schedule 
of charges. The schedule was originally published in 1870, 
and was revised in 1890. It is hoped that the edition now 
being published will prove useful and satisfactory to members 
and their clients. 

—————— a ———— 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last wcek's meeting of the above association Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell. M.P.. delivered a lecture on “ Con- 
temporary Architecture from а Layman's Point of View.” 
He said that if we were to rise to anything like a true 
estimate, we must begin by discounting the charms of age, 
and even look with just еуез on buildings which were old- 
fashioned, although not old. Apart from new needs and 
new materials, architecture moved but slowly. Тһе пше- 
teenth century was full of incentives, and they were more 
fully recognised in its buildings than one was apt to re- 
member. It was never difficult to recognise a building of 
the past age nor the decade to which it belonged, and it 
would be just as easy for the student of the future to do 
so on account of the changes of planning as well as of 
materials. What merely spelt “ old-fashioned” for us would 
to the critic in the rext century mark an alteration 
of style. Perhaps the critics would say. “We will not 
dispute that your buildings are recognisable; we complain 
that vou have drawn on the past for your style instead of 
inventing one of your own.” That complaint, however, dis- 
regarded the fact that every age had drawn on those which 
had gore before. The limitations of human ingenuity made 
this inevitable. No style had ever been more than a de- 
velopment of something which had preceded it. The 
immense number of buildings which modem civilisation 
required had made such an idea as the one expressed by 
critics undesirable as well as impossible. Our city would 
be dull indeed unless the new style advanced more quickly 
than styles had done in the past. Let no one suppose that 
there was anything new in searching for models from the 
past. Ancient Rome borrowed from Greece, and the 
< Renaissance from both. He had been at some pains to 
defend architects from the unjust charge of want of style, 
partly because it was made too commonly and partly 
because they were apparently taking it so much to heart. 
So long as a building was nothing more than an expression 
of the purpose for which it was intended, so long. in other 
words, as every detail was dictated by the needs of the 
case alore, the architect might disregard tradition and yet 
be sure of an admirable result. The moment, however, 
that he overstepped these limits and chose a moulding, the 
form of an arch. or, still more. when he added any ornament 
to his building. he found himself following tradition. New 
needs and new materials the architect would always welcome 
as affording new opportunities. 


---------ФтеФжФ------- 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ГЕНЕ annual meeting of the above association was held 
on the 11th inst. at 36. Northumberland Street, New- 
castle, the president (Mr. Frank Caws) being in the chair. 


report of the council. It recorded the increasing success 
ot the association. Since the last annual report the roll 
of membership had been brought up to fifty-five members, 
seventy-hve associates. and seventy-three students, a total 
of 203. The association recorded with regret the deaths 
of Mr. Thomas Oliver. seventeen times honorary secretary 
and four times president. and Mr. W. S. Hicks, also a 
former president. An account of the years work was given, 
as well as comments on the sketches and drawings of | 
students. The library report showed that the number of 
books issued was 245, the largest on record. The financial 
statement showed that the year commenced with a balance 
of £88 19s. gil.. and ended with a balance of £74 18s. 4d., 
the income being 4,207 8s. 74. The report of the Students’ ' 
Sketching Club stated that there had been ten excursions | 
since last meeting, and that the average attendance was | 
seven. The chairman formally moved the adoption of the 
reports. He said they spoke well for the future of the asso- | 


Mr. А. B. Piummer. (һе honcrary secretary, read the annual 


ciation, more especially regarding the work done by the 
students. There were some who thought they were inclined 
to make too much of the student element; but he was con- 
vinced that the future belonged to the young, and he 
thought the future would prove that the students of their 
day had made the best use of their time. The experience 
of the past year had been distinctly encouraging. The 
reports were adopted. The election of officers resulted as 
follows :—president, Mr. J. W. Taylor; vice-president, Mr. 
J. T. Cackett; hon. secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. В. Burns Dick; hon. ibrarian, Mr. Н. C. 
Charlewood ; council, Messrs. H. G. Badenoch, J. Bruce, J. 
W. Donald, J. W. Dyson, M. H. Graham, H. Grieves, T. 
Reay. C. S. Errington, J. C. Maxwell, R. H. Merton, C. 
E. Oliver. and К. Р. S. T wizell, the last five being associates. 
The new president was invested with the chain cf office, 
and returned thanks for his election. He would, he said, 
endeavour as far as possible to cement the different bod:es 
forming the association, the voung with the old. 
— رل‎ 


NOTTINGHAM WORKHOUSE AND 
INFIRMARY.* 


T ES fine range of buildings, which has been erected on a 

site at Bagthorpe for the Nottingham Board of Guardians, 
was formally opened last week. the foundation stones having 
been laid 17th April, 1899. The workhouse, which has been 
built to the plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Nottingham. and has taken six years to erect. is generally 
regarded as one of the most extensive and completely 
equipped of its kind in the country. It occupies a site con- 
taining 6712 acres (purchased from the Corporation at a cost 
of £12.900). provides accommodation for close upon 1,700 
inmates (exclusive of staff), and the total expenditure has 
amounted to about £240,000. In the main building for 
inmates in health there is room for 624. with special provisions 
for married couples; the infirmary is composed of eight 
pavilions with 16 large wards for 28 beds. giving a total of 
480 patients. and other buildings furnish accommodation for 
children, consumptives, the feeble-minded and epileptic, and 
tramps, together with receiving wards. isolation hospital, 
nurses’ home, workshop, mortuary, bakery, laundry, boiler 
and engine houses, and a chapel to seat a congregation of 500. 
Briefly summarised the accommodation is as follows :—In the 
main building, 703; infirmary, 612; insane wards, 250; which 
with 55 nurses and a staff of 72 gives a total of 1,692. It is 
calculated that 100,000 tons of goods and materials have been 
brought to the site on the sidings, etc., and that thirteen and 
a half million bricks have been used up. or enough, if placed 
end to end, to reach from London to Constantinople. "There 
are seven acres of tile roofing. Drainage is dealt with in 
seven miles of drains, and in the electric lighting department 
there are 2.700 lamps, 40% miles of wire. 13 miles of steel 
tubing, and 36.000 screws. For the heating and hot water 
service ten miles of piping have been laid. 

Mr. F. Evans, of Basford, was the contractor, whilst the 
clerk of works was Mr. Foxworthy. Тһе sanitary fittings 
were supplied by Messrs. T wyfords, Ltd.. of Hanley ; the fire- 
places by Messrs. Doulton, Ltd., of Lambeth, S.E.; the 
radiators by the Beeston Foundry Company. Ltd. ; the railings 
by Messrs. W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd., of Wolverhampton ; 
the fire appliances by Messrs. Morris & Co.. of Manchester ; 
and the engines by Messrs. Willans & Robinson, of Rugby. 
Messrs. Roger L. Lowe, Ltd., of Bolton, carried out the wood 
block flooring; Messrs. С. Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd.. of 
Hanley, the tile flooring; Messrs. Pocock Bros., of London, 
the padded rooms; Messrs. С. Н . Woods & Co., of Blackburn, 
the electric lighting installation and power plant; and Messrs. 
Ashwell & Nesbit. Ltd.. cf Leicester, London, and Notting- 
ham, the heating, hot water service, laundry machinery, cook- 
ing appliances, ward stoves, and disinfectors. 


--------ә-еж-------- 
Tne death is announced of Mr. Christopher Eales (9, Wel- 


beck Street, W., and Worthing). one of the oldest members 
of the architectural profession, being in his 94th year. 


Mr. ROWLAND PLUMBE, F.R.I.B.A.. of 13. Fitzroy Square, 
W., has taken into partnership Mr. Frank M. Harvey, who 
has been associated with him for over twenty-one years. 
The practice will be continued as heretofore at the above 
address under the style of Rowland Plumbe & Harvey. 


“Бог illustrations see British Architect, 15th July, 1898. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN TOWN HOUSES; 


. OR, THE EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON.* 


HIS title is perhaps too comprehensive for a short paper, 
and it should therefore be mentioned at once that only 

certain phases of the subject can be considered withim its 
limits. Between its two headings, however, one sees in dim 
perspectiva much that is interesting in the gradual develop- 
ment of that class of buildings, which from the earliest group- 
. ing of dwellings for mutual protection down to such a vast 
aggregatiom of dwellings forming our modern London, has 
always been the nucleus from which, and around which, all 
other buildings have grown. Once the walls of a fortified 
town were built, the ever-increasing number of inhabitants 
must have led up to the problem of getting as much accom- 
modation in a limited space as possible, and limitation of 
space occurred in very early times, the result being that 
streets were narrow—mere alleys in most cases—and the 
picturesque timbered and plastered overhanging storeys which 
were built down to the time of the Great Fire added to the 
difficulties of properly lighting the houses, and also of access 
of air. There is an interesting book entitled, " The Evolu- 
tion of the English House,” by S. O. Addy, and there are four 
volumes upon “ Domestic Architecture” by Tumer and 
Parker, which trace the development of the house to the 
sixteenth century. Without dipping further, therefore, into 
the ancient history of town houses (although much that is 
interesting could be written thereon), we may take as suffi- 
ciently “ancient” the houses that were built in the seven- 
teenth century, and then trace the problems that an architect 
had to solve in old days and has now to solve in these bustling 
times. | 

Starting from Wren and the impetus given to the develop- 
ment of the town house by the great fire of 1666, it may be 
noted that from that time to the middle of the eighteenth 
century there does not appear to have been any radical change 
in the type of plans adopted for the various classes of houses. 
By “ classes” is here meant the small-sized town house, the 
middle-sized (both in terraces), and the town mansion In 
the first and seccnd types there are few examples extant 
earlier than the eighteenth century, and of the mansions also, 
owing to the numerous alterations which have taken place, 
not many remain as first designed. But, dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, we have innumerable 
examples of three types, and upon examining them in detail, 
we shall find the same faults recurring through each, and, let 
us hope, the elimination of these faults to a great extent in 
present day work. | | 

It appears to have been the rule to have spent whatever 
time and thought was given to the planning of houses, until 
quite recent times, to the ground and first floors—the base 
ments and upper floors being fearful and wonderful. It was 
all for “ my lord and lady," and let the serving men and women 
shift for themselves; "live and be thankful" was thought 
good enough for their motto, and they accepted tha situation. 
The reception rooms having been planned, the bedrooms, 
children's, and servants apartments had but little attention 
bestowed upon them, and were most frequently badly lighted, 
badly arranged, and low in height. It is extraordinary why 
the early builders could have ever willingly burrowed down 
into the earth and increased their difficulties as to lighting 
and draining to such an extent. р 
- No special scheme of house building appears to have been 
laid down prior to Wren's time, and his plan for rebuilding 
London after the fire was not carried out according to his 
ideas. Yet he and Hooke, who had also made a plan, and 
who, owing to their appreciation of same, had been appointed 
Surveyor to the City by the Corporation, we are informed, 
were much overworked in setting out the rebuilding schemes. 
In 1668 Pepys describes a fire in Mincing Lane—a detached 
house * not yet quite finished, and the benefit of brick was 
well seen, for it burnt all inward and fell down within itself, 
so no fear of doing more hurt.” Apparently, also, the jerry 
builder was to the fore in the rebuilding, as our friend, Pepys. 
tells us : ^ I hear (1668) that there is fallen down a new house, 
not quite finished, in Lombard Street, and that there have 
been several so, they making use of bad mortar and bricks." 

From this time almost to the end of the seventeenth century 
no building schemes of any special note can now be followed 
with any advantage, so many alterations having taken place. 


Wren must have had so much to do, in his official capacity, 
upon St. Paul's and in designing sixty City churches with a 
few other trifles, that we can scarcely trace his influence or 
that of any other special architect in the ordinary terrace 
house plan, although the traditions of his school of work can 
be seen in numerous instances. 

It is on record that he built a mansion for himself in Great 
Russell Street, but Elmes states that in 1823 “ its noble front 
with majestic cantilever cornice was taken down by a specu. 
lating builder and common Act of Parliament fronts run up 
for four houses in its stead." 

In the eighteenth century a vast quantity of houses were 
erected in London, and most of the principal residential 
squares and streets were laid out or rebuilt with the exception 
of portions of Belgravia and practically the whole of South 
Kensington, this being nineteenth century work. . 

Devonshire Square, City, was laid out between 1620 to 
1670, but rebuilt later. 

Finsbury Square was laid out by the younger Dance in 1777, 
and was the first public place in London lighted by gas. 

Finsbury Circus was built in 1814; its glories have de 
parted, and huge blocks of offices have taken the place of 
most of the fine old terrace houses. 

Bloomsbury Square was laid out in the seventeenth century, 
but rebuilt during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Grosvenor Square, although laid out im 1695 by Kent, has 
1. rebuilt to a great extent, and was “ the last square lighted 

у gas.’ 

Cavendish Square was commenced in 1717 and 1718, but 
building was then checked by the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, and this square remained in an unfinished state for 
many years. James, of Greenwich, was the architect of the 
two fine houses still in existence on the north side and which 
are fine examples of Wren's school. 

The Brothers Adam built the Adelphi in 1768, some houses 
in Mansfield Street in 1768, Portland Place in 1778, a terrace 
of houses im Fitzroy Square in 1790-1794, and as these are 
stone-fronted they appear to have seen that their favourite 
“ stucco ” was not all that could be desired. 

Portman Square was begun in 1764, but was not finished 
until twenty years afterwards, and was then described as “on 
the outskirts of the town, approached on one side by a road, 
unlit, unpaved, and inaccessible by carriages." 

This brief list of dates gives us a rough outline of the 
history of the laying-out of some of the principal squares and 
terraces of houses built during the eighteenth century. 

It is a matter for reflection to trace in the evolution of town 
houses how the trend of fashion has moved westward—and 
here it may be interesting to note that in most towns the 
fashionable quarters are in the west—and “ fashion” for 
centuries past in London has ever moved westward. 

We are told that “ the first emigrations of the London mer- 
chants westward (who used to live over their shops) was about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and only those who 
had secured large fortunes and possessed reputations beyond 
the shadow of a doubt ventured as far as Hatton Garden.” 

We may now consider the work done in the nineteenth 
century to meet this westward movement and soon discover 
that the speculatar was again to the fore. 

Regent Street and Regent's Park were laid out by John 
Nash from about 1812 to 1820. 

Belgrave Square was built in 182 5 from designs by George 
Basevi, and Eaton Square by Cubitt in 1827— Cubitt built” 
being (long afterwards) a sufficient guarantee for well-built 
houses. This term is used advisedly, as, alas! there is much 
to be deplored architecturally. 


From that date to the work done upon the Grosvenor, 
Cadogan, and Queen’s Gate estates (dating from about 1880), 
there is not much to interest uy 

A very large amount of rebuilding has taken place upon 
these estates during the past twenty years, and fortunately a 
great deal of it has been done by some of our leading men, 
and here can be seen the work which must go down to future 
generations as some of the best town house work done during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

There is a considerable variety in the plans and elevations, 
and the development shows the reaction from the Portland 
Place and Harley Street terrace type. There is, no doubt, 
much that is charming in some of the new work done upon 
these estates, but whether the endless variety and “ inconse- 
quence" of many of the designs has not been produced at 
too great a sacrifice of dignity is a very moot question. This 
restlessness seems to be characteristic. of the age, and it 15 
interesting to speculate as to what would now be done in the 
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designing of a row uf terrace houses or a good “ square,” say 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, judging from the gradual development 
of his work from “ Craigside,” with its infinite variety and 
charm, and the dignity and reserve shown in his final master- 
piece, “Chesters.” In the corner house in Queen's Gate, 
also by Mr. Norman Shaw—although we are told he was given 
à cue as to what was desired by the owner, yet it is well worth 
roting that after a long series of buildings thoroughly English 
in feeling, yet entirely fresh in grouping, and with: detail all 
his own—we find him at the close of his professional career 
reverting to severer forms and detail, allowing scale and pro- 
portion to take the place of picturesqueness, and really going 
back to the time when English architecture ceased to be a 
living style—viz., the early Georges. 

Until that time there had been a gradual development, a 
real following-on of design, and adapted to the requirements 
cf the age. Since that time we have been ringing the changes 
‘on the Greek revival, the Gothic revival, and, latterly, rush- 
ing to the Continent and coming back with sketch books filled 
with innumerable “bits” to be grafted oa to the next new 
work. But it is most interesting to see (as is apparent іп so 
much that has been done during the past ten vears) that the 
tendency is to return to our vernacular; to pick up threads 
and to carry on the traditions of our own work, and surely it 
is worth while that our students should pause and study this 
reaction before struggling to invent new forms. By the way, 
does this not often mean amorphous lumps of brick and stone 
with conventional orange trees growing over the fronts of 
buildings and bearing fruit in the most extraordinary manner? 
This, however, is not a paper on “ Architectural Styles," but 
the foregoing remarks are the outcome of studying the eleva- 
tions of the houses we have been reviewing, and it need not 
be assumed they are suggested with a view of checking indi- 
viduality or variety of detail, for it may be noticed that 
although * style" has been kept in the Queen's Gate house 
by Mr. Shaw, individuality is also impressed upon the design 
—internally more than externally, perhaps. 

These thoughts take us back to the works of the Brothers 
Adam, who. while adopting the characteristics of the ver- 
nacular style. impressed an individuality and refinement of 
detail on their work which does not appear to have been 
attained by any architect since. Examine the illustrations of 
their work and the skill in the “ design” of their plans. the 
symmetry, proportion, and refinement of detail in their 
decorations, and remember that they could and did treat their 
decorations architecturally; each reception-room and hall 
and staircase being separately studied and treated—walls, 
ceilings, floors. chimney-pieces, windows, doors, and even the 
window and door fittings and the furniture was designed in 
the same style and scale as the house, and with the same 
delicacy of detail. 

The fenestration in the work of the Brothers Adam was 
designed to show the relative importance of the rooms, but 
(with the exception of the drawing-room floor) the windows 
jn many cases were too small to properly light and ventilate 
the rooms; it is curious they failed to realise the great defect 
which a centre pier between two windows produced as regards 
the effective lighting of a long room end on to the front—vrde 
examples. This applies to their London town houses of the 
ordinary terrace type. Adam Bros.’ best work can be seen 
in their detached mansions, where their skill in the grouping 
of fine suites of apartments and for producing grand vistas 
and effects can be seen to most advantage. 

The question of fenestration, formerly the kevnote to the 
design and proportion of house fronts, seems in much of the 
work now being done to be relegated to the background, if not 
indeed forgotten in the craze for novelty of arrangement 
regardless of the position or needs of the rooms. The lower 
rooms, although requiring the largest windows in. proportion 
to their size (particularly in narrow streets) are frequently too 
small, whilst the upper floors are over windewed. and the 
desire for varicty is allowed to dominate the whole character 
of the front. This criticism applies to town house architec- 
ture, not blocks of flats. where each flocr is almost cf the same 
importance. 

The Brothers Adam were individualists and, to a very great 
extent, the characteristics of their work died with then, to 
be revived. so far as internal decorations are concerned, a 
century after their great work was ended. In the house. 
No. 25. Pordand Place. said to have been built by Robert 
Adam for his own occupation, we have а geod specimen of 
their work. | | 

The work cf John Nash had none of their refinement of 
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detail, although one quality of his work, viz., breadth of effect, 
grouping, and balance, is well worth studying. Had the 
terraces of houscs in Regent's Park which he erected (Corn- 
wall Terrace was designed by Decimus Burton, but the same 
feeling exists) been faced with stone instead of stucco, the 
effect now would impress us in quite a different manner. 
Indeed, a walk round Regents Park might convince the 
sceptical that breadth of effect may yet be obtained with a 
considerable amount of variety, and there is an element of 
repose and dignity about these terraces sadly lacking in the 
work now in general vogue; but this must not be confounded 
with the deadly monotony of the rows upon rows of stuccoed 
monstrosities of the Cromwell Road type: “ Stuccoed and 
usually also porticoed, and bearing a gloomy likeness to an 
array of family vaults awaiting their occupants," as Mrs. 
Cooke in “ Highways and Byways in London” recently said. 

Until some of our prominent estate owners make the oppor- 
tunity by dealing with blocks of houses at a time instead of 
solitary slips, there appears httle chance of any change from 
the kaleidoscopic effects in our streets which our present lack 
of system and scheme produces On the Grosvenor and 
Cadogan estates, although much good work has been done, 
yet designs “ jostle” each other. 

In dealing with recent work it is difficult to differentiate 


between the characteristics of the plans of various architects, 


and it would be necessary to devote a special paragraph to 
the work of each man to bring out these points, but a study 
of the plans which have been published shows that in later 
years much has been done to give greater individuality to the 
plans of even ordinary terrace houses than was formerly the 
case; but a writer has truly said that, “ except in the minority 
of instances, town houses are not built by the men who inhabit 
them, and, in rarer cases still, it is where ground values and 
questions of light and air do not entirely over-rule the 
esthetic influences of architecture itself.” Indeed, most of 
the best modern work is that which has been done by archi- 
tects for special clients to meet the latters’ particular require- 
ments; further, the site and its surroundings in many cases 
dictate the general laying-out of the plan. Aspect must also 
be considered as far as possible, even in smoky, murky 
London. Planning is, perhaps, not quite so interesting to 
students as designing the elevations, and yet the importance 
of the plan cannot be overrated, and the art or science of plan- 
ning, as shown in the works of the best masters, 1s a very 
different thing indeed from that which comes from less able 
hands, and most certainly does “ count.” 

Having received instructions to build a house in London— 
say, upon the site of an old one—the architect should study 
as far as possible the clients mode of living. his " hobby,” 
and the accommodation he requires, and must not forget that 
“cost” will enter largely into the question and enhance his 
difficulties. Further difficulties may then present themselves 
in the shape of Acts of Parliament and L.C.C. by-laws, and 
neighbours rights (invested interests), if neglected by the 
architect, will probably land him and his client into sad 
trouble and worry. In building upon a large estate other diffi- 
culties may be presented. The owner's and his surveyor's 
views require special attention, and with the popular cry 
against the ground landlords and their desire to meet their 
tenants in some instances and otherwise, sometimes com- 
promises have to be made, and the architect's hands are 
by no means unfettered. 

(To be concluded.) 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEWs HospiraL is to be reconstructed 
graduallv. 


SANCTION has been obtained for borrowing £230,817 on 
account of the new asylum to be erected at Cardiff. 


As a memorial to Archbishop Sheldon, it is proposed to 
restore the ancient church at Ickford, Bucks, at a cost of 


4 1,680. 


A NEW В.С. Church is to be erected at Musselburgh from 
the designs (Early Gothic) of Mr. A. E. Purdie, F.R.LB.A., 


of Canterbury. 


THe new Holborn-to-Strand subway, which will be con- 
structed simultaneously with the new roadway, is estimated 


to cost £,279.000. 
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Tue Bermondsey Borough Council have deciced to spend 
£ 10,000 in making provision at Rotherhithe Town Hall for 


the public health staff. 


THE plans for a new R.C. Church at St. Albans have just 


been approved by Cardinal Vaughan. 


The edifice is to 
accommodate about 650 worshippers. 


PLANS have been approved for the erection of 31 artisans’ 
dwellings at Brighton, to cast £8,440, and application will 
now be made to borrow the money. 


THE new school in Dundyvan Road, Coatbridge. N.B., 
which was opened on Friday, has accommodation for 670 
scholars, and has cost nearly ۰ 


ST. ALDHELM'S Church, Edmonton, which was consecrated 
on Wednesday by the Bishop of London, was designed by Mr. 
W. D. Caröe, M.A., F.S.A. The edifice has cust 47.000. 


Tue Rugby Board of Guardians has resolved to ap]ly to 

- the L.G.B. for sanction to a loan of £3,000 for additions 
and alterations to the workhouse, to include an enlarg-d 
dining-hall, a new board-room, c'erk's offices, etc. 


Two new R.C. churches were opened on Wednesday. one in 
Eldon Street, E.C., dedicated to St. Mary, which has cost 
(including site) £43.000; and the other at Mile End, E. 
(Church of the Guardian Angels), the cost of which is esti- 
mated at about £17,000. 


Prans of new buildings at Aberdeen. to the value of 

` £76.400, have been sanctioned by the Plans Committee 
of the Town Council. These include the extension of the 
University buildings (£50,000), and a new school in 
Гте2егісе Street, to cost 413.000. ۱ 


Sr. ANDREWS STREET Baptist Church. Cambridge. is to 
be entirely rebuilt, partly on the foundations of the old 
building. The tender of Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, local 
builders. was accepted, at 47.458, and the work has now 
commenced. Messrs. С. & В. P. Baines, of 5, Clements 
Inn, Strand, W.C., are the architects. 


A NEW chapel and Sunday school in connection with the 
Methodist New Connexion Church have for a long time 
been needed in Higher Openshaw, near Manchester, and 
on Saturday the Sunday school—part of the scheme—was 
opened. - The cost of the church and chapel (Mr. ۰ 
Percival, architect) will Le £2,542, and that of the school 
itself £ 1,297. | PLI EE | 


IN connection with the scheme which Sir William Van 
Horre, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and other American financiers 
are perfecting for the unifying of the Cuban railways. an 
immense hotel, which will be the greatest in the world, is 
to be built at Havana. Sir W. Van Horne has offered 
£100,000 for the Presidio site, апі it is thought that the 
Cubans will accept it. The hotel (which is to cost 
£,800,000) will be built on the lines of the Punce de Leon 
Hotel at St. Augustine, Florida. It will be built in the 
Spanish style, and have a large courtyarl. 


THe new workhouse infirmary in Acton Lane. Willesden, 
which has been erected by Messrs. Godson & Sons, of Kil- 
burn, was designed by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A. The 
foundations were put in by Messrs. Cowlev & Drake, of 
Willesden Green ; the installation of electric light and power 
was designed and supervised by Mr. Morgan Williams, 
M.Inst.C.E., and carried out by Messrs. Crompton & Co., 
of Chelmsford. The general engineering work, and also 
the kitchen fittings, were carried out by Messrs. Rosser & 
Russell, of Hammersmith, and the laundry machinery. etc., 
by Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, of Keighley. 


THE House of Commons will be asked to vote, on account 


“WILLESDEN PAPER 


R ALL CLIMATES, 
AROHITEOTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDE 


The best Underliving on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. - : 
WILLE3DEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION 
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of works proposed to be executed in the year ending 31% 
March. 1904, no less а sum than 185.470, of which 
£ 120,000 is accounted for under the head of post-oflices, 
and £65.470 under the head of telegraphs. The pro 
gramme for the London district is as follows :—General 
Post Office West. new roof to kitchen of Central Telegraph 
Office, Bath Street, 41.300; Northern District, post-office, 
£57.000; Northern District, postal stores, £85,000; Black- 
friars, power station, 440,000; Chelsea, post-office, 
614,200; Ealing Dean, sorting-cfhce, £2,450; Finchley, 
Church End, extension of sorting-office, 42,800; Han- 
well, sorting-office, £2,170; Holloway, telegraph factory 
extension, £13,000; Kentish Town. sorting-otfice. 43.420; 
Knightsbridge, branch office, £5,200; Lower Edmonton, 
sorting-office, £2.425; Manor Park, sorting-office, 42,425; 
Savings Bank, West Kensington, workshops, £1,300; 
Southwark, parcel-office, £75,000; Stockwell, sorting-office, 
£4.950; Tooting, sorting-ofice. 43.610; Upper Edmonton, 
sorting-office. £2.400; Upper Holloway.  sorting-office, 
£ 1,660; Walham Green, extension of sorting-office, 53-000; 
Wimbledon, branch post-office enlargement, £1,250; and 
Winchmore Hill, sorting-office, 42,050. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. T. R. Paxion (late of Laburnam Works, Burton) has 


removed his wood turning and lock furniture business tu 
North Road Works, Carnforth. : 


Tue Wilts and Dorset Bank, Salisbury, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester stoves, 


the same be.ng supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 


THe clock erected in the Mallock Memorial Tower, Torquay, 
which was made by Messrs. John Smith & Sons. Midland 
Cluck Works. Derby. was designed by Мг. Г. Donkia, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Bournemouth. | 


THE heating of Truro Cathedral has been satisfactorily carried 
out by Mr. John Grundey. of Duncan Terrace, City Road. 
N., the principle of the system being a combination of pure 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Shropshire, have 
secured the order for a large three-dial clock to be erected 
in the tower of Croydon Mental Hospital. They have also 
one in hand for Silk Willowby Church, Sleaford, and have 
just fixed a similar one at West Ashby Church, Horncastle. 


Messrs. T. & В. Вооте. Ltd.. the well-known encaustic and 
glazed tile manufacturers, of Waterloo Potteries. Burslem. 
have erected a warehouse at the Midland Railway Co.'s Goods 
Depot. Kings Road. St. Pancras. N.W.. for the storage of 
their tiles. This will greatly facilitate the quick despatch 
of goods to their customers. and will no doubt prove a great 
convenience. The warehouse will be connected with theit 
London offices—Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton 
Buildings. Holborn, W.C.—by private telephone, so that a 


reasonable quantity of goods can be despatched the same day 
as ordered. | ۱ 


وچو 


JOTTINGS. 


THE death is announced of Mr. J. B. Pearce. F.R.I.B.A.. of 


Norwich. Amongst his chief works are the Yarmouth Town 
Hall and Norwich Agricultural Hall. 


AN inquiry has been held into the application to borrow 


46.500 for the sewerage of Gedling. Messrs. Elliott. & 
Brown, of Nottingham, are the engineers. 


Mr. EDWARD JAMES MOORE, M.Inst.C.E., late chief engineer 
of the Public Works Department, India, died ол Friday, al 
Woodville Road, Ealing, W., at the age of fifty-five. 
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KETTERING FREE LIBRARY 
were able 


үү to announce the result of this competition 
Y before going to press last week, and we can now, after 
an inspection of the designs, give a brief review of them. 
Judging from the number submitted—seventy-nine—and 
from the good quality of some of the work, more than ordinary 
interest must have been aroused ín the competition. The 
problem to be dealt with was somewhat of a new one with ys, 
one of the conditions being that the lending library was to be 
planned оп ће“ оретнассез$ " principle so common in America. 
The competing architects must also have felt that, with Mr. 
J. A. Gotch as the assessor, they could not well have been in 
better hands. -On the whole, this confidence does not 


seem to have been misplaced; but it should be 
borne іп mind that, however able any given design 
may be, а local assesor, as in this case, is the 


most likely person to know what is really wanted to meet any 
particular local requirements, And this is where competi- 
tions become such a lottery. Here we have seventy-nine 
attempts at the solution of a set problem—some of them 
scarcely rising to the dignity of am attempt—and it may be 
safely, but sadly, said that at least a third of the designs 
ought never to have been sent in by their authors. The pro- 
moters, in their goodness of heart, may take a lenient view, 
and in the absence of any legal definition of “ bona-fide” as 
applied to architectural designs, return the “ guinea deposits " 
even to each and every author. 

The crux of the plan being the application of the “ open-. 
access" system, the authors of the more successful designs 
. have gone to America for their inspiration, and we find that 

Messrs. Goddard, of Leicester, the authors of the first 

premnated design (No. 37), have adopted the radiating prin- 

ciple, reminiscent ‚in that respect of the library at Tacoma, 

Washington, U.S. There the outer wall is semi-circular, 

here it is semi-octagonal, with alternately long and short book- 
“cases radiating from the delivery desk, The centre of the 

delivery desk is on the central axial line of the hall entrance 
and main west front to Sheep Street. The outer or east 
side of the octagon breaks through by some 2 or 3 feet the. 
otherwise straight line of the magazine room on the left and: 
the block formed by the librarians room and caretaker's 
house on the right The entrance hall is some 20 feet 
square, . with half the octagonal delivery counter projecting 
into it. The news room is on the left, reference library on 
the right, and short passages lead to the magazine room and. 
libraries. The vestibule is roomy, and the outer doors are 
deeply recessed in splayed jambs, with flat segmental arch 
over. The design of the entrance, with coat-of-arms over the 
arch and gable above, is pleasantly enough treated, as it is 
entirely in stone, as against the brick of the flanking walls. 

The elevations generally are suitably treated, the mullioned. 

windows and gables being pleasantly grouped, and the side 

elevations. have also been properly considered. "There is a 
‚ freshness about some of the detail too, Ап“ unfading green” 
American slate is proposed to be used. We wonder whether 
this slate will be any better than a certain German green slate 
which we have seen used. . We scarcely need go to America 
for a green slate The stack room, or, as we still call it in 
England, the lending library, has mainly a flat roof, with a 
series of lights on the " weaver's shed" principle. "This treat- 
ment enables north lights to be obtained, but the effect inter- 
nally of these oblique “ drifts ” in the flat ceiling will, we fear, 
be anything but pleasant. We trust the authors will consider 
the general internal architectural treatment rather more care- 
fully than the drawings at present indicate. | 
. Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, of Nottingham, the authors of 

the second premiated design (Na 14), have evolved a very 
different scheme, although it is interesting to note that the 
news room, the reference library, the lending library, and the 
` librarian's room are all in the same relative positions as in the 
. selected design, the magazine room and the caretaker's house 
changing sides. The similarity here ceases. The lending 
library is rectangular, 60 ft. 8 in. by 33 ft., with long axis 
E. and W., and with three rows of bookcases running down 
the length of it. The delivery desk is too long for convenient 
working, although it fits well on the plan, with borrowers 
entry and exit at the right and left hand ends respectively. 


The attendants would not overlook the magazine room, 
although they command the entrance to it. The reference 
library is well planned and fitted up. The elevations are in 
the classic manner, The proportion and some of the detail 
of the Sheep Street front is distinctly good. This front is 
practically on one plain; the entrance, with one bay on either 
side of it, is brought slightly forward and treated entirely in 
stone There is г stone plinth 4 feet deep the length of the 
front from pavement to floor level. Тһе wall surface is 
divided by stone pilasters into four bays on either hand of the 
central projecting part. From plinh to window sill are 
то ft. of plain brick walling. The windows are squares, with 
their architraves worked im with the main cornice, giving 


somewhat the effect of a deep frieze. The long horizontal 


line of the cornice is only broken over the entrance, where 


the upper members form a small pediment with semi-circular 
arch in tympanum, which, in its turn, relieves the smaller 


broken pedimented head of the doorway itself. The north 
and south ends of the news room and reference room respec- 
tively are also treated architecturally, but the same cannot 
be said for the rest of the north and south elevations, The 
caretaker's house, which would be much seen from the church 
approach, could scarcely be more ugly. The roofs are of flat 
pitch, and the roof lights (without ceiling lights) are con- 
tinuous from end to end in all the principal rooms: probably 
two thirds of the area of glass would suffice. 

The third premiated design (No. 53), by Messrs. Sudbury & 
Prior, of Ilkeston, has a totally different type of plan, again, 


'to either the first or second, The entrance is again central, 


but the lending library is immediately on the right, news on 
left, with the magazine and reference library stretching out, 
side by side, to the back. ‘The reference library is again 
well planned as such, but the consideration in regard to this 
room having to do duty for some time as a picture gallery 
does not seem to have weighed with the authors. The vesti- 
bule and hall are more than ample im area. The lending 
department has the bookcases across the roomi; therefore, 
with the delivery desk as shown, there would be no super- 
vision. The "style" 1$ meant for “classic,” but it is not 
exactly scholarly, and the drawing is coarse to a d ` The 
plain brick wall from plinth to window-sill line is its best 
feature The blocked stone quoins of the main front are 
not shown on return ends, which is but an indication of the 
lack of thought given to the north and south elevations, as 
parts of a whole, 

The cubes of these three designs work out to within a 
fraction of 7d., which is low, having regard to site, formation, 
and boundary walls The cubes given аге:—15 (No. 37), 
221,489 ft; 2nd (No. 14), 212,640 ft; 3rd (No. 53), 
209,310 ft. | 

The reports submitted with the various other designs were 
not attached to them, so we were unable to judge them on 
quite the same basis as the premiated ones. "There are fewer 
good plans than good elevations; and with many of those 
who have indulged in a classic type, the front elevation has 
certainly been their chief concern. The building will be 
seen from all sides, Amongst others we noted No. 29, 
No. 10, No. 47, No. 58, No. 51, as designs where this circum- 
stance of site had been respected. No. 58 has a semi-circular 
radiating “stack room,”*cleverly planned, but spoilt by the 
gallery. The internal area for lavatories is a confession of 
failure; and the sunk areas—receptacles for dust—on either 
side of the deeply recessed entrance would be undesirable. 
The heating chamber is at the furthest possible distance from 
the caretakers quarters. On the whole, this design has 
much that is good in it. Nos. 15 and 65 have also attempted 
the radiating type of lending library, but in neither case has 
the idea been properly followed up. No. 51 has a good 
working plan, with the lighting well arranged. The ground 
floor is kept well up—the caretaker, store, and heating are 
housed in a half-basement the whole length of the front. 
The elevations are on the plain side, but they would build 
well, Nos. 23 and 63 have strong classic fronts, with fair 

lans. 
۱ No. 25, with its profusion of sculpture about the entrance, 
reminds us of the sort of thing we have got quite used to at 
the R.I.B.A. annual exhibitions of students’ drawings. In 
the “ get-up” of his plan also, No. 25 has taken unwarranted 
liberties, but his rooms are well treated as regards the light- 
ing—a most important consideration in a library. Very few 
of the designs show a really satisfactory internal treatment, 
while some have quite failed to appreciate the conditions 
which should govern the planning of a library on the “ open 
access" system. 2E | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. poration having removed the old shops which for nearly 


300 years shut in the church. The land in front of the 
church is of considerable value, and it is hoped that some 
arrangement may be arrived at whereby only a small portion 
of it need be re-occupied by business premises. In the 
meantime steps are being taken to ascertain the structural 
condition of that part of the church which has been 50 
long: hidden from view. Mr. Deputy Baddeley has offered 
to place.a statue of Milton on the land formerly occupied 
by the old shops. | | 


О many public building schemes have fallen through after 

much preliminary trouble has been taken about them, 

that it is satisfactory to hear a poll of the inhabitants of St. 

_Ives, Cornwall, is to be taken on the question of erecting 
municipal buildings. 


Ir all our readers do not agree with us in thinking that all 
architects should take out their own quantities, they will, we 
suppose, at least consider that they should be able to do so. 
The architect himself is surely the best judge of the methods 
of construction he desires to employ, and if the system of 
the architect being his cwn quantity surveyor were universal 
many of those ugly extras which are the bugbear of architect 
and client alike would disappear. Of course there are cases 
in which architects with a very extensive practice might find 
it too big a sacrifice to devote the necessary time to taking 
out quantities, but if they thoroughly understand how to do 
it the quantity surveyor when he receives the drawings and 
specification will be in a much better position to prepare an 
accurate and clear bill of quantities. In the 7th edition of 
“ Quantities,” just published by Mr. B. T. Batsford at 7s. 64.. 
Mr. Н. Р. Fletcher, F.R.I.B. A., has brought this standard 
book thoroughly up to date, eliminating some obsolete matter 
and making numerous alterations and additions, while a new 
chapter has been added on grouping. For students Mr. 
_ Fletcher recommends the method of taking off trade by trade, 
but when one becomes more proficient he says that it is no 
doubt often more convenient to take the trades amd deduc- 
tions for openings, etc., as they occur. The chapters devoted 
to legal decisions and the schedule of rates of wages will be 
found most useful. Examples of taking off a complete 
building have been taken, and individual items are also given, 
illustrated by detailed drawings. The great variation in 
' builders’ tenders so often met with is well illustrated by the 
following case cited: “ A warehouse was being built in the 
city: the house was built one foot longer than shown upon 
the drawings from which the quantities were taken The 
builders, a well-known firm, naturally claimed for the addi- 
tional length, but, strange to say, forewent their claim when 
the architect declined to pay the extra alone, but offered to 
measure up the entire building and pay them for any excess 
over the quantities owing to the additional length, and also 
pay the commissicn for measuring up, provided only they 
allowed him for any excess, should there be any. in the exist- 
“ing quantities on the work actually executed, clearly proving 
‚ that they must have been measured 700 full from the drawings. 
‚ arid. that the builders had already ascertained these facts.” 
. We know of a case in which 24,000 was the highest tender, 
and {£1,800 the lowest, for a comparatively small house in 
the country. There was evidently some very bad manage- 
ment as to quantities in the highest tender. 


ON Wednesday, at the Auction Mart, T'okenhouse Yard, Mr. 
Howard Martin sold Goldsmiths House, 6, Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street. Bidding started at £800 and rose by 


easy stages to 1,275, at which figure it was knocked down 
to Mr. Kieves. 


ON Monday Earl Stanhope opened  Eastgate Houte, 
Rochester, as a public museum This ancient building, 
which has been thoroughly restored, was the residence of Sir 
Peter Buck, who was clerk of Queen Elizabeth's Navy at 
Chatham. The rooms: are oak panelled and the overmantels 
are in carved oak, while several of the ceilings are elaborate, 
embossed plaster work, bearing the arms of Sir Peter Buck 
and his wife. The date 1590 is carved in the woodwork. 
The building possesses also Dickens associations, being re- 
ferred to in “Edwin Drood.” The building was acquired by 
the Corporation of Rochester, and has been preserved as a 
memento of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 


А MASTER-BUILDER at Copenhagen has succeeded (says 
“ Chambers’ Journal ”) in producing a stone with such delicate 
transitions of colour and play of tints that it is difficult to 
distinguish it from the real article. The process of manu 
facture is said to be simple and easily leamed, and the neces- 
sary plant is very cheap. The artificial marble can be pro- 
duced in the form of slabs, columns, capitals, etc. А slab 
of half-inch thickness will cost about sevenpence per square 
foot. We wonder if the results have been communicated to 
any of our leading English architects, as, for instance, Mr. 


W. D, Caróe, whose Danish house we illustrated last Friday 
week. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Architectural Association 
Ireland (Mr. F. G. Hicks, the president, in the chair), Mr. 
Guv Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., delivered an interesting lecture on 
“The Stone Buildings of the Cotswold District.” He showed 
а series of photographic slides, the first of which represented 
Cotswold villages These were followed by plans of houses 
in which the lecturer pointed out the simplicity of construc- 
tion of the generality of the dwellings. "The old Cotswold 
builders managed to get the most delightful effects out dí 
very simple plans of buildings. Не showed some peculiarities 
of arrangement of the stone slates with whicb the houses 
were roofed, and said that nothing was attempted in the way 
of workmanship that the local people could not do themselves. 


- WAKEFIELD evidently has scme needful sanitary progress to 
make. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has gathered from investiga- 
«ticas of his cwn that out of a population of 42.000, as many 

‚ as §,287 live in overcrowded conditions, out of 4,000 houses 
inspected 1,728 were of the back-to-back class, and 1.023 

- were single houses with no through ventilation, while 612 
had по, separate sanitary accommodation; the death rate 
being 24, as against 18 for the whole country. 


A MEETING of the East of Scotland Engineering Association 
was held on Thursday week at 18, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. J. D. Gibson presiding, when a paper was read 
by Mr. James Pirie, C.E., on * The Protection of Iron and 
Steel Structures." The necessity for protecting such struc: 
tures from oxidation was pointed out, and most of the 
ordinary methods of doing so described. The advantages 
and disadvantages of the various materials used for the 
different paints were gone into, the author stating a prefer- 
ence for. red lead as an under coating, finished with iro 
oxide. Thé imperative. necessity of having a perfectly clean 
surface to paint and the usefulness of the sand blast for 
ensuring this was also remarked upon. 


. 


A FAREWELL dinner-and presentation to Colcnel Robert W. 
Edis, C.B., F.R.I.B.A., on his retiring from the active com- 
mand of the 2oth Middlesex (Artists) R.V., after forty-two 
years service and twenty years as commanding officer, took 
place at the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on Monday. 


£5,600 is a long price for a book. On Monday the copy 
of Blake's Illustrations of the book of Job, published in 
1825, and produced in poverty by Blake two years before 
his death; fetched’ the above price at Messrs. Sotheby's 


AT the last meeting of the Bristol Society of Architects Mr. 
R. Stephen: Ayling read a paper on "Public Abattoirs. 
It dealt more especially with the abattoirs of Paris, and the 
lecturer remarked how very backward this country Was n 
a matter vitally affecting both the health and convenience 
of the community. Briefly, the system advocated was that 
all towns should have public abattoirs under municipal con- 
trol, a system which would very much reduce the spread 
of tubercular and other diseases.  Abattoirs were almost 
universal on the Continent, and the adoption of the system 
was being advocated: for this country by the Abattoir 
Society. A model plan had been prepared showing the 
application of the principles advocated. 


from Mr. Quaritch. 


THE Prix de Rome is to be thrown open to competition for 
wonten as well as men, and one young lady painter has passed 
her first examination and a young lady sculptor her second. 


. Тик Bridges Committee have reported to the London County 
- Council that, under the circumstances, it appears there is no 
alternative but to erect a steel bridge at Lambeth. 


Ам excellent view of the’ ancient church of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, Fore Street, is now obtainable, the City Cor- 
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Ат the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
last week Mr. A. Hunter Crawford (president) read the 
fourth of his series of lectures on “The Building of a 
House." Dealing with drainage, he described the main 
principles of drain construction, size of pipes, material, etc., 
and compared the English with the Scottish system. 
Numerous other matters concerning general house-building 
were discoursed upon, the windows and glazing receiving 
considerable attention. Ee oh eh 7 | 
“Ам OLD WYKEHAMIST” writes that the “ Grinling Gibbons 
oak panelling and carving removed from the Winchester 
College chapel by Mr. Butterfield, the architect, and sold 
for the absurd price of some £400, is now being renovated, 
cleaned, and restored before being offered for sale. This 
fine specimen of Grinling Gibbons work is in perfect con- 
dition still, and I feel sure many Old Wykehamists would 
be glad to subscribe to a fund for the purchase and pre- 
sentation to the college of this carving rather than see it 
leave the country and its old associations. I am informed 
that to reproduce the altar rails alone would run well into 
four figures" Another correspondent says that £40 is far 
more likely to have been the price paid. 


THE statue of the late Mr. Gladstone, which Parliament 
authorised to be placed in Westminster Abbey, and which 
has been executed by Mr. Brock, R.A., was erected in the 
north transept under the direction of the sculptor during 
the nights of Thursday and Friday last week. It is situated 
in a prominent position on the east side of the north transept 
in what is known as “the statesmen's aisle," and quite near 
the pulpit. On either-side of. it are the statues of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Beaconsfield, and, like those monu- 
ments, it is of white marble and is erected on a marble 
pedestal. 'The deceased statesman is represented standing, 
wearing the gown of a D.C.L. of Oxford University, and 
with his face tumed slightly to the left, towards the choir. 
It is the last vacant place for a standing figure in the north 
transept. At present there is no inscription upon the 
pedestal. | 


THE Manchester Ship Canal report for the half-year just 
ended gives a revenue of £191,888, as against £163,008 for 
the corresponding half of 1901. 


Tue Marylebone Borough Council yesterday week соп- 
stituted an Electric Supply Committee and defined its 
duties and powers in relation to conducting the local electric 
service when it passes from the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company to the Borough Council under the terms of the 
recent arbitration award; and, further, the council agreed 
to engage the services of Mr. A. Wright, of 30, Moorgate 
Street, E.C., as commercial adviser and managing consult- 
ing electrical engineer. According to the agreement with 
him, which was confirmed, his remuneration will consist of 
4 per cent. on an estimated capital expenditure in erecting 
a new generating station, etc., of £500,000, this rate of 
pay being spread over eight years, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


T Caerphilly an English Congregational church is to be 
built, and the promoters have braced themselves up to an 
expenditure of nearly £4 a sitting, which is to include seat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, water supply, drainage, etc. Perhaps 
this etc. includes heating too. Appropriately enough. the 
conditions state “There will be no prize!’ The work itself 
may, however, prove to be a prize to some local practitioner, 
though the 5 per cent. commission is to include working 
drawings, details, specifications, and bills of quantities, and all 
other usual professional services of an architect. That all 
other usual is good. We wonder if the promoters have ever 
come into contact with architects. We wonder what their 
referee will say to tha usual duty of providing quantities! 
The decision of the Building Committee is to be considered 
final in all matters is another condition, which may have an 
awkward interpretation. One ray of hope is left to the en- 
thusiastic. competitors—" No spire is required." 


THE first stage of the Durban Town Hall competition has 
closed, and Mr. W. E. Robarts, president of the Natal Insti- 
tute of Architects. has given his award in favour 
of the six architects who are tc enter the final 


competition. All we hear at present -is that Mr.. 
Herbert Raine (Messrs. Mitchell & Raine) is one of the. 
chosen six. Thirteen designs have been received from 
South African architects, and 14 from this country. The. 
final competition drawings are to be delivered to Messrs. . 
Webster, Steel & Co., 75, East India Avenue, Leadenhall — 
Street, E.C., on or before the 31st of May. The area of: 
the site has been increased and other things altered for the 
final competition, in which £500 goes to the 1st, £300 to : 
the 2nd, £200 to the 3rd, and £100 to the other competitors. 


THE award of Sir Wm. Emerson in the Liverpool Baths and 
Tramway offices competition (for St. George's Dock site) was 
submitted to the Estate Committee at their meeting on Tues- 
day. The committee appointed the chairman, the deputy- 
chairman, and Councillor Lea as members of a special sub- 
committee, together with representatives of the Tramways 
and Baths Committees, to consider the award and report 
thereon. The premiums are £300, £200, and £100. In 
his report Sir William stated that neither of the designs sub- 
mitted could be carried out without considerable modifica- 
tions. He was of opinion, however, that the joint design of 
Messrs. Stones & Stones, Blackburn, and Mr. W. E. Sproat, 
Glasgow, merited the first place. The design sent in by 
Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, Liverpool, was awarded the 
second place, and a joint design by Mr. Huow A. Matear, 
Liverpool, and Simon & Crawford, Liverpool and Manchester, | 
was placed third. Altogether the competition attracted 
seventeen designs. It is understood the Council will be 


asked to permit the designs to be on view to the public. 


SIXTEEN designs were submitted to the Urban District Council 
of Rugby for the laying-out of Caldicott Park, and the 1st 
premium (£20) has been awarded to Mr. E. Thomas, of 


Aughton, Lancs.; and the 2nd (£5) to Messrs. Clibrans, of 
Altrincham. И 


Tue Chorley Shepherds’ Hall competition, for which there 
were 22 competitors, has resulted in the premium of Хто 
being awarded to Mr. Е. W. Dyson, of Lee Lane, Horwich. 
The building will be of Gothic design, and the basement 
will be composed of shops, above being an assembly-room, 
with secretary's office. Тһе site selected is at the corner of 
Clifford Street and Chapel Street. 


AT last week's meeting of the Hamilton Town Council the 
terms and conditions for the fresh competition for plans in 
connection with the proposed library and municipal buildings 
were considered, it being explained that under the former 
competition the stipulated estimated cost of £31,000 had 
been exceeded by the competitors by from £10,000 to 
$20,000. Тһе Provost explained that it was proposed to 
extend the cost ما‎ £41,000, and it was hoped that by modifi- 
cation of the cubic capacity of nearly every foot of the build- 
ing to bring the whole within that figure. Criticisms were 
made as to the terms of competition, and there was difference 
of opinion as to the sitting capacity of the hall, the original 
proposal of 1,750 seats being approved. i 


THE competition recently held for the Baptist church, 
Beverley Road, Hull, has been decided in favour of Messrs. 
George Baines, F.R.LB.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


THE following prizes will be awarded for the three best papers 
written by assistants of heating and ventilating engineers, and 
sent in to the honorary secretary of the Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers (Mr. E. Taylor). at 99, Fonthill 
Road, Finsbury Park, N.. during 1903 :—The first prize of 
£5 58. given by the president, Mr. Louis Е. Pearson; а 
second prize of £2 2s., given by Mr. J. Nelson Russell ; and 
a third prize of Дт 1s, given. by Мг. A. B. Simpson. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Mr. Taylor. The subject must 
be connected with either heating or ventilating, or on the 
manufacture of goods used in connection with heating and 
ventilating. | 


THE special art scholarship of £60, given by the Technical 
Instruction Committee at Liverpool, has been awarded this 
year to Miss C..E. Martin, of the School of Architecture and 
Applied Art, University College. The scholarship is tenable 
for one year at Lendon or some art centre on the Continent. 
Miss Martin has been a student at the Schosz? cf Architecture 
and Apcled Art for the last four years, and held the muni- 
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ста? £30 sebeiarship for two years of that сте. besides 
gaining other prizes. She wiil probab!v hoid her scholar- 
ship in Pars. where some other puris have already won 
distinetion. The aciudicator on the scholarship. Mr. Taylor. 
of the Birmingham School of Аг. commends Miss Martin's 
powers of design and drawing. and especially mentions her 
modeiling work as good both in technique and artistic ex- 
pression. 


ON 3cth April the five competing architects send in their 
designs for the Liverpool Cathedral. 


aS исх 


“HAMLET” ON COMPETITIONS. 


SUGGESTED BY THE RECENT DISCUSSION AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Shall we compete. or not: that is the question 

Whether "tis nobler in the purse to suffer 

The “stoney” state of the barren practice 

Or take arms, assert cur right to commissions, 

And by competing, win them! To win: to starve 

No more; and by a lucky win to end 

The heartache and the many disappointments 

That we experience. tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wishei— Tu compete. to win, 

To win; perchance to lose? Ay, there's the mb; 
.. For in that competition what trials may come 

When we have packed off those precious drawings ; 

The assessor's wrong, the committee's infamy, 

Must give us pause; there's the respect 

That promoters may give to well-known names, 

For who would take the schemes of unknown men, 

The students attempt. the young man's design 

Although distinguished by skill and power, 

Piquancy and invention, 

When they, perhaps, might much trouble save 

By giving the job to some safe old stager, 

But that the dread of the power of the press, 

Or the " Competition. Society," 

Or the strong voice of public opinion, 

Demanding an advance in architecture, 

Beyond the cold, pedantic, lifeless past, 

[nto the warm sunshine of modern thought, 

Palsies their power of evil doing. - 

“Thus conscience doth make cowards of them all”; 

And thus the young man of resolution, 

strengthened with skill and filled with courage, 

“And enterprises of great pith and moment.” 

May win his competition. “Soft you now,” 

The fair Architecture! “ Nymph in thy orisions 

“Ве all my” trials " remembered." 

W. J. А. LEVERTON. 


nun nenn 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE QUESTIONED TIARA IN THE LOUVRE. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


Drar SiR.—In my article on Forgeries in Archeology I 
referred to Count Tyskiewicz’s book, which I should have 
stated was a translation by Mrs; Andrew Lang of “ Notes 
et Souvenirs d'un Vieux Collectionneu." I should like to 
take this opportunity of again quoting from its pages, as it 
has some interest in connection with the troubles at the 
Louvre over the gold tiara supposed to have come from 
the Crimea, but which some years ago, and again quite 
recently, has had its genuineness impugned. The Count 
had his experience with Russian antiquities, and refers to 
the celebrated jewels in the Hermitage Museum. These 
inspired the wholesale manufacture of articles made in the 
same style. subsequently to be sold as the result of secret 
exeavations. Perhaps because he nearly became one of the 
victims bimself, he concludes this portion of his book with 
the advice that we must “ mistrust any works of art in gold 
that come either from Syria or from the South of Russia.” 

At least it is curious to note that the tiara in question 
is said to have come from Odessa, and that Dr. Murray 
himself believes the greater part of the tiara to be of recent 
Russian manufacture, 

] am, | 
Yours faithfully, - 
‚ Max, JUDGE. 


. 3, Pall Mall. S.W., 
' yh March, 1903. : ۳ 


PAPYROLITH FLOORING. | 


To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 

Dear Sir.—In reference to the letter. of ~ Enquirer” ia 
vour last issue, we beg to sav that we are the makers of 
the Papvrolith flooring referred to, and are sending wich this 
a smail sampie of the same. It can Le made in a grea 
variety of colours, and makes а particularly suitab.e flue rag 
for hospitals. іпћгтаг:еѕ. eic., as и 15 easily Creare]. is wh 
out алу joints. and aimost noiseless in use. We have lad 
a great deal of this fleoring in all parts of the county a 
various hospitals and pubiic institutiuns; among chers же 
may mention the East Sussex Asylum at Heuinghy. We 
shall be pleased to give you or your correspondents any 
further inturmation vou mav desire. 

| Yours ۰ 
(For the Papyrolith Flooring Company. Limited), 
E W. Н. LASCELLES. 
122, Bunhill Row, Е.С. Managing Direcior. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BRISTOL LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
ACCEPTED DESIGN. 
Н. PERCY ADAMS. Е.К.1.В.А., ARCHITECT. 

We illustrate this interesting design. which was placed frst 
in the recent competition by Mr. E. W. Mountford. the 
assessor. It is not an unwelcome change to find a library 
treated in a Gothic spint in place of the monotony of 
Georgian work so often adopted. 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 
DRAWINGS BY FRED W. C. GREGORY. 
We continue our illustrations of these admirable drawings 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


qus architectural drawings and kindred works are sut 
ably housed this year in the small octagon, which 1s 
now perfectly lighted by the removal of the obscuring glass 
in the cupola. For the first time in the history of the Royal 
Scottish Academy the Council permitted the architects to 
be represented by photographs of their works, and of this 
concession several have availed themselves. [t is not at 
all unlikely that photography will supersede the elaborate 
perspective drawing which has hitherto been in vogue al 
exhibitions of architecture. The most prominent object in 
the room is a model in plaster, reinforced by colcured draw- 
ings on the walls, of the design sent in by Sir Rowand 
Anderson to the national competition for a memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria. That it was not accepted was not 
due to any defect in the design, which is of a truly Imperial 
character, but simply because something else caught the eye 
of the adjudicators. The design has a certain grandiose 
character appropriate to a memorial. which. was to represent 
the might of Empire in the Victorian era. It is essentially 
an architectural conception, with which has been happily 
combined the art of the sculptor. The central feature 15 
a massive pedestal, rising out of the square into the round, 
with groups on projections at the angles representing the 
Army and Navy and the arts of peace. Higher, and 
clustered round the pedestal, are figures symbolical of those 
jewels of the British Crown, India, South Africa, Canada 
and Australia, while on a broad band near the top 15 à 
circle of lions in relief representing the growing colonies 
The whole is appropriately crowned with a figure of the 
late Queen. with her hand on the head of а lion. | The 
memorial is approached by a flight of steps. and 13 se 
within a low. circular. balustrade wall. on which historical 
figures are placed at intervals. The drawings on the walls 
show how, in connection with the central design, It Was 
proposed to treat the approach to Buckingham P alace. 
The design. with its fine breadth of conception and its many 
interesting details. has attracted much notice. Mr. Hippely!e 
J. Blanc sends the elevation for the property at present 
being reconstructed at бо, Princes Street, which promises 
to be a further adomment to this fine thoroughfare. 1 
has a Renaissance front, the decorative effect being secur 
by the use of mullioned and: transomed windows, and by 
finishing: it uff .with asgable- top. Mr. G. Wasbington 
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Browne contributes a case of photographs showing a group 
of executed works which have commended themselves not 
less by their agreeable design than by their adaptability to 
the purposes for which they were built. These include the 
Sick Children’s Hospital, 
Redferns, etc. Mr. John Honeyman exhibits a design for 
a Gothic cathedral, with square tower rising over the inter- 
section of nave, transepts, and choir. It is well propor- 
tioned, though the details are not all of equal merit. He 
also shows a drawing of Skipness Castle, Argyllshire, in the 
Scottish Baronial style, which constitutes a fine group. Mr. 


John Kinross shows views of dairy buildings at Manderston 
which suggest the thought that the cattle there must be very. 


elegantly housed. ¡The work is of am academic order. Ex- 
cellent photographs are shown by Mr. William Flockhart, 
a London Scotsman, of the mansion-house of Rosehaugh, 
Avoch. This handsome pile is in the picturesque Chateau 
style of architecture. The prominent feature of it is a 
central tower, with high-pitched roof, around which is 
grouped in an effective manner the rest of the building, 
which shows wellarranged terraces and balconies, and quiet 
spaces between the transomed windows. The building 
altogether is admirable in its conception and details. The 


Associate-elect, Mr. К. S. Lorimer, sends a case of photo- 


- graphs of his work. One of these gives a view of a simple, 
well-proportioned house, with the decoration neatly applied ; 
another is a pleasing view of the interior of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Murrayfield, and the rest of the 
photographs show artistic treatment of domestic interiors. 
The Erskine United Free Church, Burntisland, is an agree- 
able Gothic design by Mr. J. B. Wilson; the Carnegie 
Libr 
A. Cullen. One is not very much in love with the eleva- 
tion of the Bruntsfield Higher Grade School, Warrender 


Park Crescent, by Mr. J. A. Carfrae, and may hope that. 


it will work out better in stone and lime. The new offices 
for the Glasgow Parish Council and the competitive design 
for the Springbum Hall, by Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, 
Glasgow, are both ornate Renaissance buildings. Messrs. 
Dunn & Findlay show sections of the bold and effective 
architectural and sculptural treatment they are putting upon 
the Scotsman buildings. Messrs. Hamilton, Paterson & 
Rhind exhibit a picturesque design for a summer residence 
at Dunbar, with a nice verandah and an effective dis 
position of the gables. Mr. J. A. Campbell, Glasgow, has 
an attractive case of photographs of artistically treated in- 
teriors of dwelling-rooms, and of the fitting up of a billiard- 
room, in a luxurious style. 
Mackintosh, Glasgow, show a boldly treated warehouse 
front; Mr. А. N. Paterson, Glasgow, drawings of houses іп 
, a pleasing style of modern Scottish, and photographs of 
the carriage porch at Auchendennan, Dumbartonshire, 
which does not strike one as being in so perfect taste as 
the interiors of the same mansion-house. Messrs. Simon & 
Crawford send flat drawings of a house at Peebles, nicely 
proportioned in its parts, and to which a decorative aspect 
has been given by mullioned windows, dormers, and red- 
tiled roof. The winning design for the Tite prize of 1 
is exhibited by Mr. Walter Fairbairn. It takes the form 
of a massive classic arch, with flanking arcade, and is a 
pleasing study in proportion and grouping. Mr. R. F. 
Sherar, Edinburgh, exhibits the accepted design for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial, Allahabad—a bold and striking 
work, with arched and groined base, campanile tower, and 
crown cap. It is apparently to be executed in grey stone 
with coloured bands. Messrs. Cooper & Taylor exhibit 
their pleasing design for the new offices of the Queen's 
Rifles Volunteer Brigade, Forrest Road. Among work in 
colour shown is a drawing, by Mr. Scott Morton, of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, with the details of the stalls and 
roof set off by the gay colours of the banners of the 
Knights. There are also coloured designs for the decora- 
tion of the banqueting hall of the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings by Mr. W. Leiper, and of pleasing interiors by 
Mr. Andrew Ednie, Mr. John Ednie, and Mr. A. W. Lyons. 
e—Scotsman. 
———— D a 

THE partnership existing between Frederick Wheeler, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 6. Staple Inn, W.C., and Horsham, and Percy 
Dean Lodge, F.M.S.A., of Horsham, practising in Sussex as 
Frederick Wheeler & Lodge, architects., Bank Chambers, 
Carfax, Horsham, was dissolved on 31st March, and the prac- 
tice will now be carried on solely by Frederick Wheeler at 
both addresses. 


the Edinburgh Public Library, 


, Coatbridge, is a compact, classic building by Mr.. 


Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & . 


WEST HAM INFIRMARY. 

۲۲۱۳۲185 magnificent new workhouse, which has taken three 
| ‚years to erect, at a cost of nearly £250,000, by Messrs. 
J. Shillitoe & Son, of Bury St. Edmunds, was opened last 
week, the foundation stone having been laid in July, 1900. 
It is situate at Whipps Cross Road, Leytonstone (on the 
site of an old mansion known as Forest House), and the 
estate on which it is built occupies about 44 acres. Ex- 
ternally it is faced with red bricks, with Bath and Portland 
dressings, the roofs of the chapel, towers, and staff quarters 
being covered with green slates. Generally, the plan is 
an administrative block centrally, with two ward blocks 
right and left connected with a covered corridor running 
from end to end of the building.. Immediately in the rear 
of this administrative block is the boiler house, laundry, 
and machinery, and adjacent are detached houses for the 
engineer and steward. On the side of one of the ward 
blocks is the nurses home, and rear the road entrance 
are the ambulance and stable buildings, post-mortem room, 
mortuary, etc. There are 12 isolation wards and one 
lunatic ward, with a total accommodation of 674. The 
whole of the buildings are connected by a complete 
arrangement of fire-escape bridges, so that every ward has 
access to other blocks at each floor level. | 

"The electric lighting has been carried ош by ‘Messrs. 
F. A. Glover & Co., Limited, of London, E.C., and is 
effected by means of a generating plant consisting of three 
55 B.H.P. high-speed direct-coupled steam engines апа 
dynamos, built by Messrs. W. Н. Allen & Sons, Limited, 
of Bedford. The exhaust steam utilised for heating the 
water supply to laundries, etc., is by means of Royles 
(Irlam, near Manchester) heaters and heater condensers. 
The three steam Lancs. boilers were manufactured by Mr. 
J. Thompson, of Wolverhampton; and the Sir Hiram 
Maxim Engineering Company, of Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., supplied the steel mains. The steam laundries were 
fitted by Messrs.-D. & J. Tullis, Limited, of Clydebank ; 
and the kitchens by Messrs. Benham & Sons, Limited, of 
Wigmore Street, W. The hydraulic lifts (11) were provided 
and fitted by Messrs. C. & A. Musker, Limited, of Liver- 
pool; and the artesian well was sunk by Messrs. C. Isler & 
Co.. of Southwark, S.E. 

Mr. H. Fawcett has acted as works manager, Mr. T. E. 


Edmunds as clerk to the works; Mr. John Buley, of 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., has superintended the 
engineering; works for the Guardians ; and Mr. A. T. 


Walmisley, M.I.C.E., of 9, Victoria Street, Westminster, has 
acted as consulting ‘engineer to the architect, Mr. Francis 
J. Sturdy, A.R.1.B.A. 
۱ ۱ 
REPORT OF THE R.IB.A. COMMITTEE ON 
THE FIRE OFFICES’ REGULATIONS. 


N 1898, after the Cripplegate fire, a conference of archi- 
tects and insurance surveyors held two meetings with 
a view to ascertain what reduction of premiums the insur- 
Ance companies would allow if buildings were constructed 
under the following conditions:—1. If buildings are flat- 
roofed, with hard fireresisting material. 2. If floors of iron 
and concrete, constructional ironwork covered with: fire-resist- 
ing material, say as required by the London County Council 
regulations, floors connected only by staircases, which, with 
the landings. to be enclosed by fire-resisting material, such 
as cement on metal core, now much used; lights in these 
partitions to be sheet plate. Teak or oak doors, and treads 
and risers. 3. Similar floors, but pierced .for lift. enclosing 
walls of brick rising through roof, and openings on each floor 
protected by light iron shutters. 4. Wood floors and joists 
pugged four inches between joists with some fire-resisting 
material pierced fcr stairs, constructed as in No. 2. 5. 
Pugged floors as above. with lift in addition, lift enclosed 
with fire-resisting partitions as stairs in No. 2, and with iron 
doors. 6. If the lighting areas or well-holes common to 
buildings in different occupations be carried down to the 
basement floors and not roofed over by skylights on the ground 
floor. 7. If windows in front and back wall fitted with iron 
sashes and frames but left without shutters. 8. If opposing 
windows, within say twenty feet, are fitted with iron shufters 
or some fireresisting material for blinds. Any other heads 
or points which the offices may desire to note or which are 
set out in existing tariffs. | 
At a second meeting a tariff was submitted i in which a 
normal building with a minimum rate was given, and the rate 


houses, too, the flues which were sound enough for the old- 
‘of their whiths and chimnev-backs. for the modern close 


"Timber mantelpieces constitute another source of risk from 
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increased to meet ten or twelve different modes of construc- 
tion. This tarif appeared to be іп form and principle 
exactly what the committee had been endeavouring to obtain 
from the offices. and they were strongly of opinion that if the 
insurance offices regulate their premiums on any principle 


. Whatever ànd agree upon a tariff among themselves. that it 


is only fair to the insurers and their advisers that such tariff 
with clear definitions should be available for public use, but 
this was not agreed to. Since this conference some rules for 
standard fire-resisting buildings, dated February, 1902. have 
been issued by the Fire Office Committee, and the Science 
Committee have given them careful consideration. The rules 
are numbered 1 and 2. No. г applies only to cotton mills, 
flax mills. woollen mills, and worsted mills. No. 2 gives 


de 


rules for standard fire-resisting buildings. not including those 
scheduled above. 


From a careful consideration of these rules it would appear 
that they have been drawn up without reference to the London 


Building Act, 1894. and in several points the rules differ from 


the provisions of the Building Act. It would greatly facili- 
tate business if these rules could he made to accord with the 
Building Act, and if the Fire Offices Committee would draw 
up a tariff which would be available by the public where the 
normal building should be the type allowed under the Build- 
ing Act, with ten or twelve varieties of construction or 
arrangement, whereby the normal rate would be reduced. 
We recommend the Council to approach. the Fire. Offices 
Committee, to ascertain whether they would meet a committee 
of fhe Institute te discuss these rules and tariff, with a view 
to making them workable. It is the general experience that 
the rules as at present drawn do not encourage fire-resisting 


construct.on. 


—— Á— — lip ә ——— 


FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE RESIST- 
ANCE.* 


R. PORTER said that his object was to bring forward 
for discussion the question: not only of the number 

and value of methods already devised for fire protection, 
but also of the extent to which these are availabe for prac- 
tical use. Тһе fires due to mechanical or constructional 
causes are the only ones we can hope definitely to prevent. 
These are worth careful consideration, both on account of 
their importance, and also of the large extent to which they 
can be guarded against. The Glasgow fire returns for the 
years 1876-86, ic., before the introduction of the Buildings 
Regulation Act. give 27.8 per cent. of the fires as due to 


defective hearths and flues, as against 9.65 per cent. in 


London during the same period. Defective hearths and 
flues account for a large majority of fires in the country, 
especially in old houses. АП possible measures of safety 
in the construction, repair. or alteration. of. chimneys and 
flues, in country houses should be insisted on. In old London 


fashiored open kitchen range are found detective. in respect 
kitcbenez, which creates great and concentrated. heat. 


the way in which they are frequently fitted, with the metal 
of the grate touching the wood. In fixing the mantelpiece 
thare is often left a small pocket in which soet accumulates, 
and may become ignited. А fire had occurred from this 
cause in à very expensive Londen mans on. Wall-plugs for 
joinery must also be regarded as sources of danger when 
pear flues. especially in old houses where the pargetung of 
the flues has worn away and the jeints of the brickwork 
have become open. Another risk is duc to the practice of 
hoarding up unused fireplaces. or making them the re- 
ceptacles of scraps of paper and other inflammable materials, 
which may easily be set on fire by a spark falling down 
the chimney from’ some other flue. The Glasgow Building 
Act compels all such fireplaces to be stopped up with in- 
combustible material. and the chimzey top as well. 

Fire prevention is only practicable in «bout 25 рег cent. 
of our present outbreaks. Fire resistance therefore claims 
our most immediate attention. The degree of perfection 
to which this can be carried depends not only on the build- 
ing itself, but also on its contents and immediate surround- 
ings. This has to be kept in mind, as it 1s useless to expect 
owners to spend large sums оп “fircproof construction” 
which they are perfectly aware will benefit their reighbours 
rather- than themselves. The two chief elements in. fire- 


кт 
۶  *Abstract of a paper read before the Royal Institute of Вии л 
Architects on oth March, by Mr. Horace Porter, М.А. 


resisting construction are :—(a) the materials used; (b) the 
general design of the building and details of construction 
As regards building materials, good brickwork is no doubt 
best for fire resistance. The chemical composition of the 
clay is the great element in determining both the fire-resist- 
ing and weight-carrying properties of a brick, which depend 
chiefly on the proportions of silica and alumina in the clay, 
and secondly, on the oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, 
etc. Terra-cotta used for structural purposes may be porous 
or hard-burnt. "Тһе porous is made by the addition of some 
combustible material, such as sawdust or finely-chopped 
straw, to the pure clay. which is then burnt under great 
heat. By this means the straw or sawdust is consumed, 
leaving the clay in а porous state. Hard-burned terra-cotta 
is made from pure clay without the addition of any com. 
bustib'e substance. The porous form is non-conductive of 
heat, but does not carry weight so well as the solid; and 
if the straw or sawdust has not been thoroughly burnt out 
of it, there is danger of disintegration under the combined 
effects of fire and water. The hard-burned terra-cotta has 
to depend greatly on the hollow spaces with which the 
blocks are moulded, and is liable to crack оп being suddenly 
cooled. For the protection of girders or columns, where 
it has little or no weight to carry, the porous form seems 
the best. | 
Discussing the fire-resisting qualities of mortar, plaster, 
and cement, Mr. Porter referred to a series of tests with 
cemont mortars carried out in Chicago in 1896. From 
these it was deduced that concrete floors might, after a fire 
test. hang together under heavy loads. but they are never. 
theless weakened; to what extent depends upon the dura- 
tion of the heat. Cement mortar can hardly be relied upon 
tu. resist high temperatures satisfactorily. Common lime 
and sand mortar in small quantities has probably greater 
fire resisting properties than any other plastic material, and 
would be a better protection than cement mortar if it were 
strong enough to be used to a thickness of, say, 4 in. o 
more. | 
As regards concrete, tests have been made by which the 
material has been subjected to as much as 1,976 deg. F. for 
several hours, and allowed to cool slowly, and also suddenly 
by application of water. The concrete composed of sand, 
gravel, or stone mixture crumbled, or gave signs of great 
weakness, while that composed of cinders showed good 
coherence, and did not suffer by wetting while hot. The 
highest degree of coherence was found in a mixture of 1 
part cement to 7 of coarse cinders. The conclusion is that 
where concrete has been made with care and knowledge и 
will bear very high temperature for a long time, even with 
the application of cold water. | | 
Wrought-iron, castiron, and steel, although non-inflanr 
mable, are not good fire-resisting materials, and must be 
cased in some fireproof covering. Unprotected iron may 
not itself suffer by fire, but its expansion under great heat 
may cause serious damage to the building. Steel will ex 
pand 1 in. in 125 ft. for every 100 deg. F. | 
Combustible materials for the fitting-up of buildings 
should be used as sparingly as possible. Shelves might in 
many cases be made of wirenetting supported on metal 
uprights; counters might Le constructed on the principle 
of fireproof doors and shutters. The use of wood, how 
ever, cannot be eliminated altogether. Careful tests seem 


¿to prove that wood can be so treated as to be made 


cficiently fire-resisting; that the treatment does not injure 
it for structural purposes, and that its effect is permanent 
But the process adds about 30 per cent. to the cost of 
joinery in soft woods, hence it is too expensive at present 
lor general use. | | 

Design, construction. and fittings are the most important 
questions in the problem of fire-resistance. Errors т design 
and construction will cause what might have been a small 
fire to spread over a large area, and work practically un 
limited destruction. The Horne Building fire in Pittsburg. 
and. though less destructive, the recent fire at the Hay- 
market Stores, are cases in point. In both buildings the 
fire spread through a lift shaft, which served as a flue on ? 
large scale. The problem immediately before us 15 the 
treatment of all such vertical shafts or openings ІП the 
interior of buildings. a 

The author went on to consider the treatment necessary 
for the different purposes for which well-ho:es are required 
—dealing first with well-holes and light shafts; secondly, 
with well-holes for stairs and lift caclosures. The use 2 
wireglass in iron frames for skylights in well-hoies 15 de 
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‘sirable, as it helps to prevent the fire from bursting through 
from below or burning embers falling in from above. Wire- 
glass withstands not only great heat, but also the sudden 
cooling when water is poured upon it. 
ably suited for skylights, but also for warehouse windows 
overlooking narrow well-holes or streets. 

_ Judged from the standpoint of fire-resisting design, the 
usual position of staircases and lift shafts im mercantile 
offices and hotels is wholly wrong. Such well-holes should 
te enclosed by fire-resisting walls, with access to large floors 
or corridors by doorways only, which could be fitted. with 
fire-resisting doors. The walls enclosing well-hoies should 
be carried through and above the roof in the same manner 
as party walls, and the skylights over should be of thick 
plate-glass, or. preferably, wire-glass. Extra fireproof doors 
for stairs and elevator openings are recommended. To 
check the rush of flame up a shaft a system of automatic 
‘sprinklers might be fitted round the sides of the opening 
near the roof, or perforated pipes in connection with an 
outside standpipe would serve the purpose. А staircase 
made of oak or teak, with 2-in. treads and risers and soffits, 
and the spandrels filled in solid with some hard wood, the 
author thought, would be found the most reliable. 

Sub-division of large areas, where possible, is ап im- 
portant consideration. A fire in a large undivided area in- 
‘creases Loth in intensity and volume with much more 
rapidity than in a smaller one. Where areas are divided 
into roums or offices, the partitions should be fireproof. 

. Fire-resisting floors the author classed as (1) concrete, 
(2) terra-cotta or brick. Some half-dozen exceedingly severe 
tests have keen made of concrete floors, and not сле of 
the floors failed. Experimental tests show that hollow tile 
arches, of good design and not too long span, have a 
strength sufficient to be safe under any load likely to be 
brought upon them in any ordinary building; also that their 
resistance to fire is entirely satisfactory, except that the 
dense tile is likely to go to pieces if struck by a stream 
of water when heated. 

A satisfactory fireresisting covering for columns and 
girders should be a non-conductor of heat, should be able 
to withstand the action of fire and water, should not break 
away from the column under the action of fire and water, 
` and should contain no joints through which fire could find 
its way. The covering may be of plaster, concrete, brick, 
or terra-cotta. Metal lathing should only be used where 
plaster is adopted for the covering material, and the column 
should be first wrapped with asbestos lining bound with wire. 

The author next described the best forms of fire-resisting 
partitions, dealing with (1) solid plaster partition ; (2) hollow 
plaster partition; (3) terra-cotta, or porous brick, partition. 
It is most important that terra-cotta partitions should start 
directly upon the masonry of the floor, and the terra-cotta 
blocks should be of sufficient width to secure stability. 

Special attention was called to the importance of protect- 
ing all openings made through floors for the passage of 
p.pes for steam, gas, or any heating apparatus; and private 
apparatus, as aids for fire-resistance—e.g., automatic alarms, 
automatic sprinklers, stand-pipes, and hose—were briefly re- 
ferred to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter said he had tried to bring 
forward one by one the main features in the problem under 
discussion. The more carefully we go into it, the more 
apparent it becomes that the real problem is not to ke 
solved merely by devising further improvements in the de- 
tails of materials, construction, or design. We are already 
admirably equipped in these respects, and modern inven- 
tions are continually adding to our resources. Fire-resisting 
construction involves a considerable increase of expendi- 
ture, coupled often with a sacrifice of space and artistic 
efect. The practical problem for architects is how best to 
minim'se these drawbacks. A useful basis for a discussion 
might be affurded by giving as a subject for a students’ 
competition the designing of a hotel, retail store, or mercan- 
tile house, on fire-resisting principles, having special regard 
to internal effect in the first two cases, atin the third to 


economy of space. | 
/ 


А LocaL Government inquiry has been held into the applica- 
tion fer a loan of £6,000 for the sewerage of Colwick. Mr. 
J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Elliott & Brown, civil engineers, 
Ncttingham, explained the scheme, which consists of cast- 
iron and stoneware sewers, pumping station with duplicate 
gis engines and pumps, and pumping main connecting on to 
the Nottingham Corpcraticn cutfall sewer. 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF PLANS. > . 


E think that we ought to warn those of our readers who 
have been interested in the discussion in our columns 
of the architect's ownership in plans that, however fair and 
reasonable the position may seem to them that drawings aré 
merely instruments of service, and, as such, belong exclusively 
to the architect, the courts do not support this view, and it has. 
been decided many times in this country. in England, and in 
France, that. unless there is a special agreement between the. 
architect and his client that the plans shall remain the pro- 
perty of the former, the client is entitled to them. In prac- 
tice of course, clients generally prefer to have the architect 
keep them, so that he can refer to them in case of need; but 
if an architect and his client have a misunderstanding on any 
subject, the latter's lawyer generally begins making himself 
disagreeable to the architect by demanding the plans, in the 
hope, not only of giving annoyance, but of entrapping the 
architect into an attempt at resistance to the demand, in 
which he is sure to be defeated. after an expensive contest. 
Mr. Huss says, in our last issue, that the architect’s plans “аге | 
his absolute property at all. times.” Undoubtedly, it ought 
to be so; but, as a matter of fact, the courts always rule that 
the plans are the absolute property of the client; the only 
reservation that we know of being that made by a French 
court, which decided that the architect was not bound to 
give them up until the fee agreed upon for his services had 
been paid. | | 
Whether the client's ownership of the plans entitles him to 
use them for another building. or to sell them to be so used, 
is a different matter, about which we do not think that any 
authoritative decisiom has been given. In France, where 
artistic property is legally recognised. we doubt whether a 
client could use plans belonging to him to the injury of an 
artist whose design was represented in those plans ; but artistic 
property is virtually unknown to the law in this country, and 
it would be a costly and doubtful experiment to try to enforce. 
any artistic rights in a design, unless they had been secured- 
by copyright. There has been some doubt whether an artist 
could copyright for his own benefit a picture executed by. 
contract for some one else; but recent decisions have main- 
tained that the sale of a picture did not convey to the pur- 
chaser the copyright, and that the artist could reserve this, 
without notice to his patron, for his own benefit, and could 
prevent reproductiori of the work, after it had passed out of 
his possession, without his consent. This doctrine applies 
very well to architects designs. If they chcose to copyright . 
them, they can prevent for forty years their client or any one 
else from using them for another building, whether they 
belong to the client or not; and, where the copyright statutes 
provide so easy a way of protecting his artistic interest, the 
courts would be very reluctant to infer, for the benefit of an 
architect who had neglected so obvious a precaution, any 
unusual common-law rights. 


The whole matter of copyrighting, or otherwise securing, 
the artistic interest of architects in their designs is a very im- | 
portant one, and is well worthy of being taken up by the 
American Institute of Architects at its next convention. To 
trace, or photograph, a plan, or elevation, send it to Wash- 
ington and have it copyrighted, would be easy enough, but it 
might injure the author by preventing the reproduction of his 
design in the professional journals which do so much to make 
an architect’s reputation. Possibly the general copyright of a 
periodical might protect the author's rights in a design pub- 
lished in the periodical if the author desired to benefit by it, 
and this might be the easiest and simplest way to gain such 
protection. In this country, it must be understood, a journal 
could not copyright a design for its own benefit, unless it had 
expressly purchased the copyright from the author. its general 
copyright protecting the actual authors, but leaving them free 
to dispose of their rights afterwards as they chose. In Eng- 
land, it has been held that a photographer, by photographing 
an actual building from a particular point, could copyright for 
his own use that view of the structure, but the spirit of the 
copyright laws is very different in this country. Without very 
much trouble, and with competent advice, a committee of the 
Institute could undoubtedly propose a plan by which the 
Federal statutes could be made to prevent unlicensed use of 
an architects designs, without hampering him in publishing 
them. and without restricting the use of details and motives 
which are the common property of the whcle profession ; and 
a greater benefit could hardly be conferred upon architects. 
—The American Architect. us | 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL : 


SQCIETY. 


۱ HE concluding meeting of the session of the above 
A society was held yesterday week, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., being elected president for the third successive 
year. Following the election of officers, à lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, entitled “Sir John 
Vanbrugh, - Dramatist and Architect." Тһе audience was 
hard set to im deciding whether Mr. Oglesby's reading of 
excerpts from Vanbrugh’s plays, or his description of the 
‘mansions he designed, was the more acceptable. Vanbrugh 
took high rank in his time both as a dramatist and as an 
architect. 

Mr. Oglesby, in the course of his remarks dealing with 
the architectural side of Sir John Vanbrugh, said: “ The 
line which divided Vanbrugh's work as a playwright and 
his career as an architect was clear and decided. There 
was, in a sense, a slight overlapping of vocations, inasmuch 
as his first completed architectural work was a theatre in 
the Haymarket. This sudden leap from the drama to archi- 
tecture was taken as a glorious joke by his brother wits 
and litterateurs; who forthwith let loose such a flood of 
sarcasm and raillery upon his architectural efforts as would 
have crushed with ridicule any ordinary individual. A 
house that Vanbrugh erected for his own occupation on 
the site of the ruins of old Whitehall was dubbed by the 
wits the “Goose-pie.” The first great scheme of this 
imaginative but unschooled architect was the design and 
erection of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, for the Earl of 
Carlisle, in 1702. His want of training was here observ- 
able on all hands, but his genius for the picturesque atoned 
for many defects. The Earl of Carlisle was so satisfied 
fvith the designs for Castle Howard that he created Van- 
brugh Herald Clarenceux King at Arms. Walpole declared 


. that the Mausoleum there “would almost tempt one to be 


buried alive." | | 

In the east wing of the south front of Castle Howard 
there are, contrary to classic law, an even number of 'sub- 
divisions—viz., eight, whereas to the west wing are allotted 
nine such spaces. Mr. Oglesby advanced the theory that 
Carr, of York (the architect of Harewood House), in com- 
pleting the west block, added another space, thus correcting 
Vanbrugh's want of training. ‘This curious fact has, as far 
as I can discover, escaped the notice of Vanbrugh’s numer- 
ous and most recent commentators. | 

` “Among other notable buildings designed by Vanbrugh 
were Clarendon Building, Oxford; Seaton Delaval; King's 
Weston, near Bristol; Fleurs Castle, Roxburghshire; 
Kneller Hall, Hounslow; Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire; and 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire. Reserved to the last was Van- 
brugh's greatest work, “Blenheim,” erected by a grateful 
nation for that famous son of Bellona, John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough, in commemoration of his glorious 
victories over her enemies. The plan of Blenheim at once 
stamped Vanbrugh as а man of powerful imagination, and, 
concluded the essayist, notwithstanding his glaring want of 
refinement and taste, he would, had he lived longer, and 
further studied, have become a really great architect. His 
ponderous extravagances, however blamable in detail, were 
never contemptible in the whole; but it was this love for 
the ponderous in architecture that inspired Dr. Evans’ witty 
and not inappropriate epitaph :— 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee." 


ЖАП the buildings of this unschooled architect were 
conceived on such a huge scale that it has been quaintly 
remarked that their ruins will have far greater effect on 
the minds of posterity owing to the additional piles which 
conjecture will supply in order to give meaning to the 
whole.” А vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 
on the motion of Mr. G. F. Bowman, seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Chorley. 


UE ara Fe D orm ES 


EXPERIMENTS are being conducted at the Leeds Corporation 
Gasworks at New Wortley in the making of bncks from spent 
lime and cinder. It is stated that paving setts and flags may 
be made by the same process. | | 


SugjEcT to the approval of the Leeds City Council, an appli- 
cation is to be made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to the borrowing of £220,000 for electric lighting 


and power purposes, 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN TOWN HOUSES; 


OR, THE EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON.* 


(Concluded from page 235.) 


E will now consider the planning of town houses more 

.in detail, and it may be as well to mention that the de- 
tached town mansion is not dealt with in this paper. It 
is in itself a sufficient subject for a very interesting dis- 
cussion, but general principles can scarcely be laid down 
when conditions and requirements are so varied. As a 
matter of interest, some illustrations of such houses are 
shown upon the screens. In the modern town house of the 
terrace type, whether the frontage bé 20 or 3o ft., the 
problem is much the same; that is, the same number of 
rooms—in a given locality—will be asked for, the keynote 
being the relation of the hall and staircase to the rooms. 
Of the “Adam” type, the two examples exhibited show 


very well the charm of their work and their faults, judged 


by present-day requirements, and as indicating how much 
hinges upon a small point, it will be observed that the 
sanitary block is in both cases at the extreme end of the 
ground and first floors, and approached only through some 
of the principal rooms. Upon examination of the Cadogan 
Estate, Queen's Gate, and Harley Street plans, now ex- 
hibited, it will be seen that modern ideas as to the position 
of the sanitary block have completely changed his type of 
plan. | | 

Most people want to enter their rooms direct from the 
hall or corridors, and that the rooms be not “ passage” 
rooms from one part of the building to another. There is 
a tendency (upon restricted sites) to omit the morning-room, 
and to enlarge the hall and make it more like a room; 
there is no doubt a considerable charm in this type of plan, 
and where the staircase is well treated and is not allowed 
to take up too much room, the hall becomes a ‘useful 
lounge. A good fireplace is essential if it is to be so used, 
and well-arranged radiators materially add to the warmth 
and comfort of the house. If a staircase from the base 
ment to the outer hall can be obtained, the inner hall is 
less liable to disturbance by the entrance of servants. Such 
a plan often permits of sidelighting from an area which is 
most desirable, but usually the space given up to the area 
is not sufficient—the air is stagnant, and very little light 
is obtained, the result being again unsatisfactory. If 
“pairs” of houses can be built the areas become double 
in size so far as light and air go, and this is a great gain 
to both houses. Examples are shown with and without. 
The usual “ Adam " staircase is toplighted, and although 
in many cases this has been effectively treated—the great 


defect is a gloomy hall. This can in some cases be avoided, 


and in the Harley Street house (see plan) a window has 
been introduced upon each half-landing, in addition to a 
good lantern-light—thus flooding the hall and staircase with 
light and giving ample ventilation, which is not to be ob 
tained by the merely top-lighted staircase. This is a simple 
solution of the problem, and might be more often adopted 
with advantage. It breaks up the long shadows cast by 
the upper flights of stairs and landings, and gives a sense of 
brightness and airiness which has proved attractive. 

There is another determinant as to the position of the 
staircase, and that is the planning of the drawing-room, 1.^. 
first floor. If double or connected drawing-rooms are re 
quired the staircase cannot be taken up between the rooms 
in the ordinary zo ft. to 30 ft. frontage; if, however, con 
nected rooms be not required, and tbe site is sufficiently 
deep, a central staircase, lighted either from the top, OT 
from an area, or from both can be obtained, and the €x 
amples of this type shown are worth studying. A second 
staircase should, wherever possible, be provided—ın the 
smaller houses, of course, it is not possible—and 15 sub- 
stitute, although sometimes practicable, is expensive—it 15 
a small passenger-lift. But unless this can be worked by 
electricity, and arranged to be used without a special 
attendant, it is not of much use. ‚ 

Whilst dealing with the position of the staircases the 
relation of same to the kitchen is of great importance. ¿A 
some of the old plans the service appears to have been 
almost lost sight of, and the labour to the servants must 


have been immense, and would not be tolerated by the 
present-day domestic servant. 
*А paper read af the Architectural Association on 3oth March by 


Mr. W. Henry White, 
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The diagrams— which have been prepared from published 
plans or works actually carried out—in most cases show, 
therefore, that the position of the hall and staircase settles 
the general lines of the plan, although capable of much 
variety in detail, according to the skill of the planner and 
the possibilities ‘of the site. Im the smaller-sized house it 
is not always possible to have a central or even an imr 
portant staircase, but a well-designed one adds to the 
character of the house, and the very ordinary straight flight 
may be varied by reversing the bottom steps—vide example 
—and thus, by a little contriving, a position is secured for 
a fire-place, and the ordinary “ passage” effect is avoided. 
The rooms upon the ground floor usually required are a 
good dining-room (and remember that 15 ft. in width is 
the minimum for comfort), a library and morning or own 
room, and a billiard-room is now more often asked for than 
formerly. If space be limited upon the ground floor, a 
billiard-room can often be devised in the basement; but 
in such cases a staircase separate from the servants' stairs 
should be arranged so that access can be obtained without 
passing through the servants’ rooms. The gentlemen's water- 
closet and lavatory should be upon the ground floor, and 
well screened. 

Passing to the drawing-room floor, we have to decide 
whether there are to be two drawing-rooms or a single 
drawing-room and boudoir, with perhaps a guest’s bedroom. 
For the ordinary house a large drawing-room, with smaller 
back ditto with Jarge doors between and a small boudoir, 
is a very useful arrangement. If possible a water-closet 
and lavatory should be provided upon this floor, if a well- 
screened position can be discovered. If a guest’s bedroom 
be planned upon this floor, a dressing-room and bathroom 
and water-closet is very desirable, and unless space pre- 
vents should be arranged. 

The second floor. is usually given up to the heads of 
the family, and ordinary requirements demand a good bed- 
room with dressing-room (large enough to use as an extra 
bedroom), bathroom, and water-closet, 
smaller bedrooms. The principal staircase can sometimes 
with advantage terminate on this floor, and the back stair- 
case become the staircase to the upper floors; but it should 
in such a case be well arranged and of more importance 
than the ordinary back stair. The drawback to this plan 
is that it becomes common to the family and servants. A 
skilful planner can often solve this difficulty, however. 

The third floor usually follows the arrangement of the 
second floor. If there are children to arrange for, then 
special planning is required, and the accommodation should 
consist of a large day-room, two or three bedrooms, bath- 
room, water-closet, nursery pantry with sink, small larder, 
linen store, and plenty of cupboard accommodation—and a 
hft in this case saves much labour. 

On the fourth floor the servants’ bedrooms, box-room, 
cistern-room, and, if possible. isolation-room, should be 
arranged, with easy access to the roof, and from there to 
adjoining roofs in case of fire. 

Descending to the basement, let us first glance at the 
plans of some old houses and compare them with those of 
recent date, and try and discern the reasons for the develop- 
ment. It is a mystery that with the drainage arrangements 
which existed (or the lack of them) down to. quite recent 
times, that the death-rate of London has been so low. 
It was until quite recently a common occurrence for the 
drainage to go into loosely-formed brick channels, very close 
to the underside of the basement floors, and leading -to 
cesspools constructed right under the houses ; and in dealing 
with old houses close search should always be made for 
open-jointed pipes laid in brick drains and cesspools dis- 
used, but full of foul matter. As previously mentioned, it 
appears as if no careful study were made of the planning 
of the basement in the old houses—masses of brickwork, 
long dark passages and recesses abound, windows are 
absurdly small; it seems "almost impossible that servants 
could have lived under such conditions; the very defects 
of planning increased the staff required to do the work of 
the house, for dark rooms and passages is almost synonymous 
with dirty rooms and passages. Many of the old examples 
show that the position sometimes selected for the kitchen 
was about as far from the dining- -room as possible, and lifts 
were not then in use. 

‘Fhe water-closets in plan shown in a well-known book, 
lead out of the menservants" bédrooms, and in many of the 
Harley Street houses as originally planned the water-closets 
were against’ the party-wall and without a ray of light, and 


and one or two 
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no outside ventilation was possible. These defects, to- 
gether with the old open-jointed drains and cesspools, were, 
indeed, strange and awful combinations.. The examples are 
typical of hundreds of such cases which existed until quite 
recent years, and, indeed, are not yet extinct. 

The difficulties of the older architects were increased by 
the necessity of providing laundries and bakehouses, which 
were often placed in the basement. Steam laundries and 
bakeries have helped to solve these difficulties, and we 
are able to concentrate and centralise the work and service 
of the basement to a very great extent. No part of the 
house will pay better for able planning than the basement. 
It will not be necessary to describe in detail the rooms re- 
quired in the basement, but only to insist that their proper 
relation to each other is of the utmost importance for the 
economical working of the house. It was time that the old 
order gave place to the new, and that the comfort and 
welfare of the servants be taken into consideration, for 
without such consideration the comfort of the owners and 
occupiers must certainly be lessened, and an abnormal staff 
of servants will be required to do the housework. 

The problem of how to adapt old houses such as are 
here indicated—to bring them, in the words of the house 
agents, “modemised up-to-date ”—is one often presented : 
to the architect, and it may be useful to note how such 
problems have been dealt with quité recently. Similarly, it 
may be interesting to note in the other example shown 
the planning of the old house previously existing, anag the 
new ditto now erected upon the same site. | 

By studying carefully how to concentrate the service, by 
re-arranging the rooms, by enlarging the window openings, 
obtaining borrowed lights and glazed doors wherever 
possible, many of these old basements can be made light, 
easy to work, and perfectly healthy; but it is not a task 
to be entered upon lightly, and will often call for more 
skill and patience than the average man cares to bestow 
upon the matter. These exercises are, however, of very 
great use to the house planner, as from the very defects 
one learns what to avoid. in planning new work. 

There are numerous small points that go towards the 
proper equipment of even an ordinary-sized town house; 
amongst them may be mentioned: Plenty of cupboard 
accommodation and good linen stores—-but see that these 
are in good. positions. A carefully arranged dinner and 
service lift from the basement to the top floor, if possible, 
and large enough. for coals and ordinary luggage, should 
be arranged. The well of the back staircase is a good 
position, but this sometimes is farther from the dining-room 
than is desirable. Telephones or speaking-tubes from each 
floor to the basement saves much labour. Hot and cold 
water service upon each bedroom floor, and at least two 
bathrooms, are required in a well-arranged house of the 
class we are considering. The careful arrangement of the 
electric lighting to control and to avoid waste must be 
studied, and the architect 1s the proper person to arrange 
these matters, which should be thought of when the plans 
are being made to avoid trouble and annoyance afterwards. 

The Public Health by-laws must not be forgotten, and 
the proper arrangement and disposition of the bathrooms, 
water-closets, housemaid's sinks, etc., if not well considered 
in planning, lead to trouble and Waste of money to an 
alarming extent. 

No deubt all these considerations have added greatly to 
the difficulties of modern house planning, but by dint of 
much patience and persistent labour the various offices can. 
be properly and correctly placed, and—although we may 
envy our brothers of the craft who in earlier times had 
practically solved their problems when the ground and first- 
floor plans were made—we of this day must face our diffi- 
culties and take our pleasure in solving them. We must 
not be content with a thing that “will do,” nor relax our 
efforts until we feel we have arrived at that happy com- 
promise, the best that can be done “under the circum- 
stances of the case.” When the plang are all carefully drawn 
out, then is the time to study in detail the position and size 
of doors, fire-places, and windows, to throw light into the 
dark corners, to provide a proper place for everything, and, 
therefore, leave no chance for a thing to be out of its place. 

“The little more, and how much it is—the little less and 
what worlds away ' —Browning. 

Be your own severest critic and do not rest so long as 
you can see there is a point which can be improved. 

The examination of the plans published in our excellent 
professiomal journals show often enough that this is not 
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done, and very imperfectly and badly arranged houses are 
still being planned and unfortunately built! | 
Our young architects should make use of the many ad- 
vantages these illustrations offer them by way of examples, 
and when real practical work cornes they should first care- 
fully consider what has been done before committing them- 
selves to working drawings, which may not be the best 
solution of the problem. 
. Finally, if we are to arrive at dignified and comfortable 
houses, “cranky” notions and mere eccentricity—which is 
commonly called "originality," must be set aside. Most 
people require houses to live in. We should therefore 
strive to concentrate the work of the house to make it, as 
far as possible, bright, cheerful, and well arranged and well 
.constructed. Give every opportunity to let such sunshine 
as we are blessed with enter the house wherever possible, 
and by so doing you will add greatly to the health and 
comfort of its occupants. | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE L.G.B. have sanctioned a loan of £12,500 for the 
Wallasey Gasworks extension. 3 


Tue Totnes Guardians have agreed to a scheme for the erec- 
tion of workhouse infirmaries at a cost of about £30,000. 


THE foundation stone of a Congregational church at Herne 
Hill, S.E., to accommodate оо, was laid on Tuesday. Тһе 
edifice will cost £8,000. 


Tue War Office authorities have decided to enlarge Woolwich 
Arsenal, for which purpose they are about to acquire a large 
tract of land on Plumstead Marshes, expected to cost about 
480,000. | 

THE nave and aisles of the permanent Church of St. Luke's, 
Hornsey (designed by Messrs. Cutts, of Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C.), were consecrated on Saturday by the Bishop 
of London. 


А HOTEL, to cost £,100,000, is to be erected at Westcliff, near 
Southend. The building has been designed by Messrs. 
Clare & Ross, of Chelmsford, and will contain 120 bed and 
sitting rooms. Its erection is expected to occupy three years. 


Tue’ new Methodist church and school, Alexandra Road, 
Penzance, which were opened on Friday, are.of Gothic design. 
built of granite and Castlein-Dinas stone. The church has 
goo sittings; the accommodation provided in the school is 
for 200; and the total cost is about £3,000. 


THE London headquarters of the “ Christian Scientists " have 
been acquired by the Church Army. The premises adjoin 
the block of buildings near Marble Arch already occupied by 
the society, and are required for the extension of the head- 
quarters and training homes, which will cost about £10,000. 


Tue Bury Park Congregational church, Luton, Beds., of 
which the foundation stone was laid on Tuesday. has been 
designed by Messrs. Baines, of Clement's Inn, W.C. Proyi- 
sion is made for about боо sittings, and the buildings are to 
be faced with red brick, with Costessey brick dressings. The 
roofs will be covered with green slates, and the heating will 
be by low-pressure pipe apparatus. The contract is let to 
Messrs. T. 6 E. Neville, of Luton, and amounts to 44,429. 


“THE foundation stone of the Birkenhead Higher Elementary 
School, which is being erected in Conway Street. on a. site 
covering 2.870 sq. yards, was laid on Monday. The school, 
which has accommodation for 350 boys and the same number 
of girls, is of Renaissance design, freely treated; the eleva- 
tions are to be faced with red Ruabon bricks and buff terra- 
cotta, whilst the roofs will be covered with Westmoreland 
green slates. The floors and staircases are to be of fireproof 
construction. The architect is Mr. T. W. Cubbon, of Birken- 
head ; the general contractor, Mr. Jas. Merritt, also of Birken- 
head; and the clerk of works, Mr. Henry Helms. 


` Ат Friday's meeting of the Birmingham School Board Sites 
and Buildings Committee, plans for the new school at Rotton 
Park (to accommodate 400 scholars and 200 infants) were 
presented, The plans were arranged so that when future 


- 


extensions became necessary another department for older 
children could be erected, and the infants’ department ex- 
tended tc accommodate 350 children. Plans were also рге. 
sented for the school to be erected on the site near to Victoria 
Park, Small Heath. The school would be of three depart- 
ments on the ground floor, the class-rooms being ranged round 
each of the large central halls. The central halls would be 
used for drill and assembling purposes only, and would not 
be counted in the accommodation. ` The total accommoda- 
tion will be for 1,050 children, viz., 350 in each department, 


THE Presbyterian church at Muswell Hill, which was opened’ 
on Friday, is of the Perpendicular period of Gothic architec- 
ture, treated freely, and is faced externally with whole white 
flints, in combination with best pressed red facing bricks and 
red terra-cotta diessings. A bold square tower, terminated 
by a quaint spirelet covered with copper, with wrought-iron 
finial and weathercock, forms a prominent feature‘ at the 
angle of the block, the site being at the corner of Muswell 
Hill Road and Princes Avenue. The plan approximates in 
form to a Greek cross. There is a gallery at front end over 
the entrance lobbies, having moulded traceried front, and а 
choir gallery slightly raised above the floor, behind the 
pulpit, also having moulded traceried front, and a large and 
boldly moulded stone arch behind the pulpit, with spacious. 
organ chamber. А self-acting pump ventilator and fleche 
crown the roof at the crossing. Heating is by low pressure 
hot water pipes and radiators. The interior is finished with 
sand-faced stucco. Four emergency exits with inner lobbies 
are provided at the four corners, and the stairs up to gallery" 
are fireproof. There are 730 sittings, and the architects were 
Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn. W.C.. the 
builders being Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Ltd., Wandsworth, 
S.W.  - 


THE additions recently made to the National Gallery of Ire- 
land, from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thos. Manly Deane, the surviving partner of the firm of Sir 


‘Thos. №. Deane & Son, of Dublin, have not only practically 


doubled the original area of the building. but by the arrange: 
ment of dividing the additional space into separate rooms of 
about 30 ft. square a much greater wall space is gained. The 
additions consist of a basement floor for storage and work 
shops and two other floors; the front portion-of the building 
facing Merrion Square contains the entrance hall, and is 
otherwise devoted to the Milltown Library. the directors 
room, secretaries’ room, and other administrative offices. 
The rear portion of the new buildings contains the additional 
gallery space, and consists of seven rooms en suite on the 
ground floor level and seven rooms on the first floor, six of 


‘the rooms on the ground floor being octagonal on plan. This 


form, owing to the rooms being side-lighted, was suggested 
by the director, Sir Walter Armstrong. and the effect 1s most 
pleasing and successful; all the rooms on the upper floor are 
toplighted. The contractors for the work have been Messrs. 
Michael Meade $ Son. of Dublin, and they have carried і! 
out with great care and attention, and to the satisfaction of 
the architect and their employers, the Board of Public Works 
for Ireland. The entire cost of the work, exclusive of clerk 
of works’ salary and architect's fee, has been £,18.906 165, 4 
sum well within the contemplated cost. The heating of the 
buildings, which includes the re-arrangement of the old 
system, has been carried out by Messrs. Boyd & Son. of 
Paisley, at the moderate cost of £816. The teak block 
flooring of the ground floor, etc., has been done by Messrs 
Geary & Walker. | ۱ 
— d d a 


JOTTINGS. 


«HE Borough Surveyor appointed for the vacancy at Airdrie, 
at a salary of £160 per annum, is Mr. W. R. Maxwell, C.E., 
of Motherwell. | 


Tue Wetherby Rural District Council have resolved to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to a loan 
43.300 for drainage work at Thomer. 

THE ancient aqueduct at Palmanova, near Udine, which was 
some time ago declared by Government decree to be a national 
monument, has collapsed suddenly and is now in ruins. 


Ф 


Tue Electricity Committee of the Poplar Borough Council 
have reported that they have approved of the extension 
the electric light works in the borough. at a cost of £1 46,800. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—II. 


Г is certainly some consolation to find that the fashions 

of “ L'Art Nouveau " have not upset the mental balance 
of the Arts and Crafts Society. This at least is evidence 
that novelty of form is of less importance in their eyes than 
good proportion and beauty of line. -Meaningless curves 
and harsh lines may make for novelty, but whether art is 
styled new or old its existence still depends on good pro- 
portions, pleasing outlines, right emphasis, and harmonious 
combinations of the useful with the beautiful. It is a curious 
thing that so-called artists in recent days bave the assurance 
to offer as works of art productions which have practically 
nothing in the way of beauty to recommend them, as if 
beauty of form, line, proportion, or colour were the last 
things needful in a work of art! - It becomes. actually neces- 
sary to insist that a work of art should be beautiful. In 
furniture we may have the beauty of simplicity and strength 


as a chief feature. ог the most rococo work which revels in 


beauty of a sumptuous and luxurious sort; but if it is to 
pose as art it cannot be deemed a distinct element of 
beauty of some sort. It seems almost absurd to offer such 
a statement, but in view of the stuff produced in the name 
of art it seems needful to protest. It is so easy to be novel 
at the expense of beauty or sound principle, and to throw 
away all the foundations of style and quality which have 
been stored up through past times. | 

If some of the furniture at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
looks as though it would almost need medieval surroundings 
to give it a fitting setting, we at least find none of the. lapses 
into sheer vulgarity and ugliness which so often go with 
"L'Art Nouveau.” Even with a look of quite archaic sim- 
plicity, as in the oak sideboard, writing desk, and chest of 
drawers, by S. H. Barnsley, in Recess No. 6 in the Nortly 
Gallery, we have a feeling of keen refinement both in line 
and in the sideboard dainty detail cutting. After the fuss of 
beaten ornamental metalwork which often sprawls about 
furniture far beyond its proper mission, it is something of a 
relief to find a sideboard like this without a bit of metal- 
work, but with sensible wooden handles for opening the 
drawers and cupboards. The stop-chamfering on the chest 
of drawers is hardly beautiful. Тһе chestnut dressing table, 
by P. Waals, 370, is an excellent piece of work, dainty and 
refined, but just a touch too puritanical; there is a way ta 
make a piece of furniture like this take on a little something 
of lightness and. grace if one knows how or if one consents 
to be gracious! The sideboard, by Ernest W. Gimson, 374, 
is captivating in its quaintness and solidity of treatment, but 
we think it is a natural appetite which calls for a more 
dignified finish and crown to so large a piece of furniture— 
something by way of cornice—and which also looks a little 
askance at the squirming central bracket. Something of this 
natural craving for a finish or crown to a design is felt in 
the design for a shop in Brussels, by George Walton, to ba 
seen in Recess No. 5. The design follows the traditional 
feeling of an old Georgian shop front, but that it is without 
the cornice usually accompanying such a design is not to its 
advantage. | | 

" Martins," in Sussex, designed апа built by Chas. 
Spooner, is a pleasing two-storey, thatched cottage, of which, 
the general form is very nice. It has the look of being built 
to look like an old one, and in that respect is rather annoy- 
ing. One would hardly do the half-timber work like this in; 
the 2oth century, if at all. On the subject of appropriate- 
ness one cannot help wondering why the proposed pulpit 
for Bristol Cathedral, 421, by C. Harrison ‘Townshend, 
should be adopted. If its general form and detail had been 
particularly pleasing, is that even enough reason for doing 
such a thing in a Gothic church? Again, in the oak pulpit, 
by H. Wilson, бог, one cannot help asking whether this 
application of carving does not savour more of an archaic 
attempt at modelling in clay than any legitimate wood 
design. The ability with which the thing is done by no 
means frees it from this intrusive criticism. The two metal 
chimney-pieces, 472 and 480, by W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
in spite of clever detail and inventive design. and also in 
spite of a certain appropriateness of material, go by the 
board on account of a general barbarity of effect. Far 


* 


_ pensation, _ 
your 
for protection. The next call must come from 


Guildhall. 
. you shan't, over again. eyham 
. Works be, had this procedure been adopted? Then the oft- 


.gressives" passes my compr 


more agreeable and suitable is the font, 496, in forged iron 


and wrought copper, by R. Evans. The oak lectern, 492, 


by the Wood Handicraft Society, is an admirable piece of 
work as such, but surely it is hardly a work of art! | 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. . 


E have always contended that the renta] of improved 
dwellings averaged much too high for the capacities of a 


great number of the really deserving working classes, and this 


is borne out in the evidence of Mr. John Mann, jun, before 
the Glasgow Municipal Housing Commission. This gentle- 
man stated that most of the workmen’s houses erected in: Glas- 
gow in recent years were much beyond. the reach of the 
labouring class, and were too large for the struggling labouring 
man, unless to make ends meet he sub-let and took in lodgers. 
He said there seemed ample room in the city for all well- 
doing decent citizens. | | у 


THE following letter comes rather well apropos of registration 
of architects. It is addressed to a local, paper after the ap- 
pearance of a report of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Societys annual meeting :—Sir.—Brewers call for com- 
sugar boilers for countervailing duties, and 
today reveals | architects. clamouring 
the 
public, who bid fair to become that body on which Cor- 
porations wax fat and kick. Now, at this conference we 
observe three gentlemen only who have submitted themselves 


issue of 


.to the qualifying “examinations of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, and yet forsooth the majority would call 
for special provisions to prevent the “unqualified” from 
erecting: their things of beauty, Who shall decide what are 
“ joys for ever”? Surely before we further restrict the general 
public we may well ask the present practitioners to secure by 
examination of the Royal Institute their credentials as leaders 
im matters architectural. Amid all the lament as to general 


. incapacity we find the ex-Mayor of Devonport acknowledging 


the lack of good domestic architecture in Devonport and sug- 
gesting limitations in residence of future.competitors for the 
Rather a dog in the manger policy? I can't and 
Where would the Keyham Extension 


whipped Progressives of the Plymouth Town Council were be- 
laboured for sparing the architects from the joy of having 
their plans and elevations scrutinised by a chairman of their 
own profession—a rival in business, who survives to wonder 
at this progressive temerity. Why the architects assembled 
should have missed the duty of voting thanks to the “ Pro- 
nsion. These gentlemen 
surely need to be spared from themselves, and until they, like 
the practitioners of the legal and medical professions, shall 
have passed qualifying examinations surely the general public 
may be permitted to indulge in all flights of architectural 
fancy which the Borough Surveyor may sanction and his 
Building Inspector declare to not jeopardise the public 


safety. . 


IT is officially announced that, in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the War Office, the maintenance of the 
buildings in Edinburgh Castle has been transferred to his 
Majesty's Office of Works. Hitherto part of the fabric has 
been under the care of the Office of Works and part under 
that of the War Office. a | 


Ат a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
last week, Mr. Hunter Crawford, the president, in the chair, 
Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave an 
address on "Fireproof Floors and Construction.” He 
pointed out that since the great fire im London, which 
caused quite a revolution in the substitution of brick walls 
for those of timber, there had been but very slow progress 
in fireproof construction. Latterly, however, the compara- 
tively new material, Portland cement, had made fireproof 
floors a feature, the mode of construction of which per- 
mitted of great variation, and the practice of architects and 
experts showed wide differences in matters of detail. Gene- 
rally speaking, said the lecturer, the introduction of steel 
girders as supports for the concrete had been carried to a 
very unwise excess, inasmuch as the action of fire upon the 
steel, causing it to expand, made it most injurious to the 
concrete floors, and, instead of being a support, it proved 
in such cases the means of their destruction. Therefore, he 
advocated a method of constructing floors in large slabs of 
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concrete, with a minimum amount of steel bearers, so dis- 
posed and protected from the fire as to give the necessary 
support without introducing an element of weakness. In 
closing, Mr. Caws described his own practical experience in 
buildings he had erected on the principle which he advo- 
cated. His remarks were illustrated by blackboard sketches, 
and at the close he was awarded a hearty vote of thanks. 


THE annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
was held on Monday, Mr. J. Woolfall, the president, in the 
chair. Тһе report stated that the 55th session just closed 
had shown considerable steady progress, but had not been 
marked by any specially interesting events. The total mem- 
bership now was 154. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows :—Vice-presidents, Messrs. 
T. E. Eccles and P. C. Thicknesse; hon. secs., Messrs. 
Hastwell Grayson and Gilbert Fraser; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
James Dod; and hon. librarian, Mr. Alan G. James. 


Ат the last meeting of the council of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers Mr. G. W. Eve and Mr. W. 
L. Wyllie, A.R.A., were elected Fellows of the society. 


IT is stated that a large scheme is on foot for the exploita- 
tion of Whitbarrow limestone. Whitbarrow is an extensive 
scar about eleven miles from Kendal, adjoining the North 
Lancashire and Westmorland estate of the Earl of Derby. 
Agents of an English milling company have been prospect- 
ing there, and are so far satisfied that they have entered into 
an arrangement for the tenancy of certain portions of Cros- 
thwaite allotments with a view to working the limestone. 
Some land holding blue rock, belonging to the Earl of 
Derby, is also to be obtained, and it is expected that an 
excellent cement will be obtained from the rock and lime- 
stone combined. It is proposed to put down plant capable 
of milling a thousand tons of stone per day, and to get a 
branch full gauge railway to the works. 


THE Mayor of Sunderland presided at the annual meeting 
of the North of England District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, at the Town Hall on the 
2nd inst. In the course cf his remarks, he said the importance 
of efficient sanitary plumbing in every house and building 
could not be over estimated. Every member of a family was 
brought into contact with plumbing work, be it good or bad, 
and too often the traps became traps in another sense in which 
they were intended, with the consequence that sickness and 
death followed imperfect workmanship He quite agreed 
that all plumbers should be registered, and apprentices should 
be technically trained and examined before starting business. 
On the proposition of Councillor Kirtley, it was resolved :— 
“That this meeting is of opinion that it would be of great 
public advantage for the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, now be- 
fore Parliament, to be passed into law. The Bill has for its 
object the protection of the public from the results of incom- 
petent workmanship, and of securing the efficiency and re- 
sponsibility of plumbers by means of a system of registration. 
'This meeting is further of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government, acting in the public interest, to carry through 
the measures on the conditions already approved by the 
Local Government Board. Also, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the Local Government 
Board and to local members of Parliament.” An interesting 
address on technical education was given by Professor Bran- 
ford, M.A., Principal cf the Sunderland Technical College. 


Princess Henry or BATTENBERG. president of the Royal 
Isle of Wight County Hospital, presided on Friday last at 
a special meeting of the governors called to consider the 
report and plans of Mr. T. W. Cutler. architect, for re- 
modelling the institution at àn approximate cost of £18,292. 
The scheme was divided into three sections, and it was 
resolved to proceed with the carrying out of the first two, 
including the building of a sanitary tower, the revision of 
the sanitary arrangements, and the erection of new isolation 
wards and a fireproof staircase. The estimate for this work, 
exclusive of architects charges and contingencies, was put 
at £6,000. 


AT the annual meeting ot the Young Women's Christian 
Association on Thursday week at Exeter Hall. Lord Kin 
naird announced that a gentleman who had long taken a 
deep interest in the work of the association had given 
£18,000 for the purpose of a site in Mortimer Street, in 
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order that the association’s two homes and restaurants in 
that thoroughfare might be amalgamated. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops on Saturday sold by 
auction the collection of modern pictures and water-colour 
drawings of the English and Continental schools belonging to 
Mr. Henry James Turner, who is giving up his London resi- 
dence. Тһе 166 lots realised £29,126. “Wild Harbour. 
age," by J. C. Hook, R.A., 1884, brought 1,650 guineas. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Monday six panels of old Brussels 
and Burgundian tapestry, the property of Mr. Holman Hunt. 
of which the more important lots included the following: An 
oblong panel of old Burgundian tapestry. with figures of cour- 
tiers in a garden, with a narrow border of flowers and fruit, 
11 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft.. 50 guineas; a large oblong panel of old 
Brussels tapestry, with the destruction of Niobe's children, in 
wide border of flowers, etc., 12 ft. by 15 ft.. 30 guineas; an 
upright panel of old Brussels tapestry, with the extensive 
gardens cf a palace and figures, in an elaborate border of 
deities, flowers, etc., 1142 ft by то ft., 45 guineas; and an ob 
long panel of old Brussels tapestry, with a subject of figures 
sacrificing. т border of fruit and flowers, 1074 ft. by 13 ft. 2: 
guineas. 
A SIMPLE, effective, well-designed grate has been brought to 
our notice by the Coalbrookdale Co., who manufacture the 
Bostel patent fire. This patent provides a combination of 
quick and slow combustion which appears thoroughly effective 
and desirable. It is so constructed that the grate may be 
tilted up as to induce a quick draught, or when lowered to the 
hearth level to give a slow combustion, whilst bringing 
the fire well forward, so that practically the whole heat gene 
rated may be given out into the room. In this latter state 
the fire will burn for hours without attention or additional 
fuel; the coal burns away to a powder which falls into the 
pan below and is easily removed. It is said that smoky chim- 
neys have been cured by the use of this patent. We should 
imagine this will have an extensive use, the price for a grate 
13 in. wide by 21 in. high and 21 in. extreme back to front 
being only 30s. We would advise our readers to inspect it 
at the showrooms, 141, Queen Victoria Street. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council the 
chairman of the Open Spaces Committee said they would 
make every effort to preserve the Clifford's Inn and Garden 
as an open space. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Dean Farrar in Canterbury Cathedral 


is projected. 
——— AA 


| COMPETITIONS. | 
| A RCHITECTS and engineers are collectively appealed to 
| 


for designs for public swimming апа slipper 
baths, to be built in Windsor Road, New ۳ 
ton. for the Gillingham (Kent) Urban District Cour 
cil. The designs are to be sent in by 8 
Мау, and no mention is made of an assessor, whilst the 
amount of commission is /o be agreed upon! minus the 
premium. The premiums are not extravagant, so even the 
‚ deduction of 20, the first one, will not largely affect the 
‚ commission. The whole £35 offered in premiums should 
‚ have been divided between the second and third designs 
| and an assessor should certainly be promised, whilst the 
| clause that the committee “do not bind themselves to adopt 
or carry out any of the submitted designs " sounds as though 
architects may probably be only assisting the authorities to 
make up their minds not to build at all! 


| 

| 

Re the competition for Public Baths, New Brompton, the 

۱ committee of the Competition Reform Society express their 

; disapproval of the existing conditions, but is endeavouring 
to obtain a revision of the same. The reasons are there 15 
no assessor, and the Council do not bind themselves 0 
carry out any of the designs. The matter of remuneration 
> also unsatisfactory. These reflect our own reasons given 
above. 


As to the Maidenhead Free Library competition. all mem- 
bers of the society who have received conditions 216 
requested to write a letter of protest against the unsati5 
factory clauses to the Town Clerk. 

THE Corporation of Blackpool offer premiums of 199, 259 
2539, and £20 for designs for new picture poster, submitted 
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in accordance with instructions, print of which may be ob- 
tained from Mr. C. Noden, Corporation advertising manager, 
at the Town Hall. Designs are to be received by goth June. 


Tue Hearts of Oak Benefit Society offers a premium of £15 
for the best design for their calendar for 1904, which must, 
include reproductions of photographs of the society's offices, 
past and present, and of the proposed new offices, and be 
emb:ematical of the society's history and progress, as at each, 
of the registered offices. The date for sending in is ist 
May, and further particulars can be obtained, and photo- 
graphs seen, on application to the secretary, Mr. C. W. 
Burnes, 17, Charlotte Street, W. We do not hear who is 
to assess the result. 


ELEVEN designs were submitted in the West Hartlepool 
Board School competition, and Mr. W. Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A., has placed first that of Mr. Richard Holt, 
Liverpool, who has now been appointed architect for the 
‘work. A premium of то guineas has also been awarded 
to each of the following, in order of merit :—Mr. Jas. Garry, 
West Hartlepool; Messrs. Bottomley, Son & Wellburn, 
Middlesbrough ; and Jones & Sellers, Oldham. 


THE competitor named as amongst the selected six for the 
Durban Town Hall, Mr. Herbert Raine, was inadvertently 
` given in our last issue instead of the firm, Messrs. Mitchell 
& Raine, associated with Mr. W. S. Payne. 


In our note last week on the result of the Liverpool Baths, 
etc., competition, we announced the 2nd premium as being 
awarded to Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme; it should have 
read Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme & A. ۰ 


PLANS are required for a church hall adjoining St. James's 

Church, Swansea, and applications for particulars should be 

sent to Mr. L. Daniel, 6, St. James’s Gardens, Swansea. 
Y ao nenn 


BUILDING RESTRICTIONS IN PLYMOUTH. 


MEETING of the Three Towns braach of Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society was held on Friday at 
Plymouth Institution, Mr. A. S. Parker in the chair. Also 
present were Messrs. B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A., E. M. 
Leest (Devonport), A. E. Lethbridge, J. Dwelly, E. Coath 
Adams, W. H. Boundy, W. W. Hitchens, S. R. Griffin, and A. 
J. Adams. Mr. Shires submitted the annual report, which set 
out that during the past vear considerable progress had been 
made. It was regrettable that no papers had been read 
during the session, but the Council had met a large number 
of times for the consideration of the important subject of 
building bve-laws, initiated by their chairman, Mr. Parker. 
It was hoped that amendments such as were desired would 
have been achieved ere this. Arrangements had been made 
with the Council of the Plymouth Institution to locate the 
home of the branch at the Atheneum, which was considered 
to be a most appropriate building to carry out the work of 
the Plymouth branch. The financial statement set out that 
there was a balance in hand of £10 4s. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report. said 
there had not been a great deal done in the way of pro- 
moting social intercourse or the reading of papers, but the 
committee had, nevertheless, not been idle. They had met 
fifteen times to discuss the subject of the building bye-laws 
in relation to the Three Towns. That work was not com- 
plete, inasmuch as they had still to consult the borough 
officials before petitioning the Council to take the matter up 
on the next occasion on which the bye-laws were reformed. 
He felt that the general public would feel greatiy interested 
in the proposals, seeing that if the society were successful in 
their aims it would greatly facilitate the extension of the 
business premises in the centre of the town, the greatest 
point of all being the request that some division might be 
made with regard to the requirements of the areas in the rear 
of buildings near the centre of the town as apart from build- 
ings in the suburbs. At present it was necessary to provide 
the same air space as for the houses at Laira and Manna- 
mead. This condition bore hardly on the owners of pro- 
perty in the middle of the town. In the city of London 
provisions were made to obviate this difficulty, and even 
so near as Exeter the matter had been successfully dealt 
with. It was hoped that before long they would get some 
alleviation in Plymouth from the stringent rules laid down, 
in which case it would materially help towards the extens;on 


of premises in the centre of the town... The report was 
adopted. "— x 

Мг. А. $5. Parker was unanimously. re-elected chairman 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Priestley Shires: having inti- 
mated his intention of retiring from the office of hon. 
secretary, Mr. Coath Adams was elected in his stead, and 
a vote of thanks was accorded the retiring secretary, men- 
tion being made of the admirable services he had rendered 
to the association. Mr. Leest also referred to the valuable 
services which Mr. Shires had rendered, and said all local 
architects owed him a deep debt of gratitude. The com- 
mittee was elected as follows :—Messrs. Lethbridge, Leest, 
Shires, Lister, and Dwelly. Mr. May was appointed hon. 
librarian and thanked for past services. Messrs. R. Hep- 
worth Arthur and Samuel B. Perkins were recommended 
for membership as associates. | | 

Mr. Lethbridge mentioned the matter of the question of 
the payment of architects employed by the Corporation of 
Plymouth. The chairman said the secretary and himself 
had considered the matter and sent a report to the Council 
at Exeter, to be forwarded to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. | 

—— 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 
\HE annual gathering of the above society took place at 
Devonport on Saturday, the following gentlemen partici- 
pating in the proceedings: Messrs. J. M. Pinn (president) ; 
O. Ralling (hon. treasurer); Harbottle Reed (hon. secretary) ; 
A. S. Parker (vice-president); C. King, W. H. May, W. J. 
Carder, W. W. Hitchens, S. H. Griffin, L. F. Tonar, J. H. 
Dwelley, R. A. Mill, Harold Watts, A. E. Lethbridge, E. M. 
Leest, A. J. A. Adams, C. H. L. Varcoe, C. Cole, E. W. 
Lister, Harold Shires, and E. C. Adams. 

A visit was first made to Keyhamı waterworks, which was 
followed by a luncheon at Thomas's Hotel, Devonport. . It 
was stated that Mr. Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., had given notice to 
move :— That the office. of president be held for three years, 
following the example of the R.I.B.A." Mr. Jerman wrote 
that he was unable to be present, and asked the secretary to 
propose the motion.—The Secretary remarked that it was not 
the rule of the Institute to elect the president for three years, 
and he did not submit the motion.—The subject then 
dropped. | 

The Council reported :—Your council have had several 
matters of professional import before them, including “ com- 
petitions," and in the case of St. Ives Town Hall it is gratify- 
ing to know that the exception taken to the conditions resulted 
in only one set of plans being submitted, and these were not 
adopted on the promoters discovery that architects declined 
to compete under the unsatisfactory conditions. Your coun- 
cil was unable to entertain the proposal to make a donation 
of £5 to the Architectural Association Building Fund, feeling 
that our funds were required for local purposes. ‘Two sets of 
measured drawings have been received. It was resolved that 
the book prize be awarded to “ Portcullis.” and that the draw- 
ings submitted by “ Excelsior” be highly commended. Mr. 
C. J. Tait offered to give a book to * Excelsior." The authors 
were found to be of “ Portcullis,” Mr. W. W. Hitchens; and 
of * Excelsior," Mr. W. J. Halls. The subject of architects 
serving on Streets Committees of Urban Councils, and that 
of whole-time officials undertaking private work, are receiving 
the attention of your council. During the past year the Three 
Towns branch has made considerable progress. Although no 
papers have been read, the committee have met a large num- 
ber of times for the consideration of the very important sub- 
ject of building by-laws, initiated by the chairman of the 
branch, Mr. А. S. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., first in an admirable 
paper delivered before the members of the branch last session 
and subsequently in committee, and it is confidently hoped that 
amendments such as are desired may be achieved. The 
chairman has been untiring in his efforts to gain this end, 
and a strong hope is expressed that they will be crowned with 
success. 

The President, moving the adoption of the repart, con- 
gratulated Mr. Hitchens on being the winner of the first. prize 
for the second year, but regretted that there was not more 
competition. It had been felt for some time that officials 
had been taking work out of the hands of private practi- 
tioners. Where men were not paid for their whole time they 
had to get their living. and had a right to enter into compe- 
tition with private professional men; but where they were 
paid for their whole time thev should not take private work. 
(Hear. hear.) It was a very difficult matter to deal with. be- 
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cause those who employed a public surveyor were not likely 
to come forward and say what he had done. Не had known 
cases in which work had been done bv a surveyor, and the 
plans signed by somebody else. 

Mr. Cole, seconding the adoption of the report, remarked 
that after doing a day's work young people did not.go sketch- 
ing, as they used to da. They took the camera. It would 
be better if they spent more time in sketching and measuring 
old buildings ; but people now took the quickest way, and but 
for photography they would have very few records at all. As 
to architects serving on street committees, in Exeter they had 
a curious state of things. The Council objected to architects 
being on the Streets Committee. The town clerk, as the law- 
giver, was generally a pretty ‘cute man, but architects on the 
Streets Committee could tell. him a bit of law, and could also 
quotd his decisions given before. "That was why he (the town 
clerk) did not like them on the Streets Committee; it gave 
him a little scope. Another reason given why architects 
should not be on the committee was that they might have to 
pass their own plans. Would anyone, calling himself a gentle- 
man, in order to do harm to a professional brother, endeavour 
to reject his plans? They found that men who had been 
assistants to architects became urban and rural district sur- 
veyors, and it followed that if a builder wanted to lav out an 
estate, he did not go to an architect, because the plans would 
have to come before the official, and he (the builder) thought 
if he went to the surveyor he would do the designing, keep 
him within the by-laws. and save him trouble. "That was a 
most immoral state of things. With present-day competition 
they could not have these pirates interfering with them. Their 
city surveyors, if it was a question of asylum work, got down 
а code from the Asylum Commissioners, showing various 
plans, and worked on those to fit the site. The surveyor had 
quité enough to do to manage his own affairs without taking 
away the work of the profession, because he could not do the 
work so well as the average professional man. (A Member: 
And it will cost 25 per cent. more.) Although architects were 
thought but little of they paid the rates, and ought to have a 
voice in theaffairs. Registration had to come, and the sooner 
the better. | 

Мг. Lethbridge remarked that at Plymouth the Corporation 
let a large property to a tenant who was bound to spend 
£10,000 upon it. The Corporation thought they ought to 
have an architect to see that the £ 10,000 was spent, and they 
decided that the borough surveyor should be paid £125 for 
doing it, Was that a part of the duties of the surveyor? If it 
were he should do it without extra remuneration. If it were 
not, an architect should be employed and paid at a fair rate 
for his services. (Hear, hear) As to Lovestreet,. after 
architects had been employed the borough surveyor was asked 
to prepare plans for buildings there, and arrangements had 
to be made with outside architects as to the fees to be paid. 
lt was very unfair. (Hear, hear) Younger men should 
Jeave the camera severely alone until they had qualified them- 
selves to enter business life. Не did not know what a “ pro- 
gressive policy" meant, unless it meant rates. Ас the be- 
ginning of the municipal year a member of that Society was 
elected chairman of the Special Works Committee at Ply- 
mouth, having been chosen by his own party and the oppo- 
site party; but at the next meeting a worthy alderman sug- 
gested that as that gentleman was an architect in private 
practice, and the plans of other architects had to be put in, 
he was not a fit and proper person to fill the position. That 
gentleman did not feel that on the ipse dixit of an alderman 
even he should resign without consulting the leaders of the 
party of which he was a member. At the next Council meet- 
ing it was referred back. It was stated as one of the argu- 
ments that the architects were up in arms, and that they had 
held a meeting to protest against it, Both those arguments, 
he was assured by the secretary, were absolutely false. Any- 
one elected bv а large and important constituency was а fit 
and proper person to fil] any position in the Council. An 
extraordinary fact was that the Lunatie Asylum Committee 
hal a Building Committee, from which that member was 
excluded, while a builder, whose tender was not accepted. was 
included. И was rotten. and a matter cf political, not muni- 
cipal honesty. The motion was carried. 

The Chairman presented the measured drawing prize to 
Mr. Hitchens; and it was explained that Mr. Tait and Mr. 
Halls were unable to be present.—The Secretary offered a 
guinea book as a prize for a book cf sketches during the sum- 
mer.-—Mr. Ralling complimented Mr. Hitchens оп the ad- 
vance in bis work since last ۰ Ў 
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Mr. Pinn, in his presidential address, remarked that the 
most important architectural matter during the year was pro- 
bably the Liverpool Cathedral competition. That, like most 
other competitions, had not proved satisfactory to everybody. 
He was somewhat sorry it had latterly gone out of fashion to 
adopt the Gothic style for secular buildings. They had only 
to go to the adjoining town of Plymouth to see what a beautiful 
effect had been produced by the erection of the municipal 
buildings in that style by an able and worthy member of their 
society. He would impress on young members that when 
they had to design a building they should consider the purpose 
for which it was to be used, as well as other circumstances, 
and let the building, as far as possible, tell its own tale. They 
should not make a factory look like a church, nor a church like 
a factory. As to the long-discussed subject of registration of 
architects, he had always seen the difficulty of dealing with 
the subject in a manner to be of use, and he was not much 
nearer being convinced that registration would benefit the 
profession than he was some years ago. He could not but 
think that if a real benefit would be obtained by legislation 
the Institute would take steps to further that object, but until 
it did see that it would do so, it was unlikely that there would 
be any legislation. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. C. King, 
Mr. A. S. Parker was unanimously elected president for the 
ensuing year; and. on taking the chair, remarked that the 
three principal objects of the society were professional in- 
tegrity. the promotion of architecture, and the allied ans, 
and social intercourse between architects.—Messrs. С. Cole, 
Harbottle Reed, and G. S. Bridgman were nominated for the 
office of vice-president and Mr. Cole was elected.—Messrs 
J. E. Harvey. M. A. Bazeley, and Coath Adams were elected 
members of the council, and Mr. Ralling was reappointed 
treasurer, and Mr. Reed secretary.—At the close of the meet- 
ing the members visited the offices of the Prudential Assu- 
rance Company at Plymouth. 

————————tÁÓ PAYA ——— o 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, ALLAHABAD. 
DESIGN BY THE HON. ARCHD. MCGAREL HOGG, ARCHITECT. 


This picturesque Gothic design was submitted in the 
recent competition. 


WAR MEMORIAL, CLIFTON COLLEGE. 
E. W. MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


It was intended that this design, which was awarded the 
second premium in the limited competition, should be саг 
red out in Bath stone: the lowest portion to have bronze 
memorial tablets in the panels. with a bas-relief on the siue 
facing the College “Close ” and bronze laurel wreath and 
sprays on the plinth. The lions of stone, bearing bronze 
shields with the College arms in enamel in heraldic colours. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
BUXTON NEW THERMAL PUMP. 


C. G. AGATE, ARCHITECT. 


The proposed structure is intended to replace the present 
mineral water public pump over the St. Anns Well, 
opposite the crescent, and is intended as a memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria. It consists of a pump and drinking 
bowl, surmounted by a clock tower. Room is provided 
inside for 1wo pumps, to work in duplicate (one handle on 
each side). access to which is given by а. door at-the back. 


' Access is also given to the clock, for working purposes, by 


a passage three feet square all the way up The structure 
is to be built of local Derbyshire gritstone. with steps af 
Hopton Wood, and a bowl of Derbyshire marble. The 
design is classic in style. to harmonise with the surroundyig 
buildings, The total height is about до feet, and the uste 
mated cost about £100. 


A FRENCH nobleman has offered to complete at his own 
expense the excavations begun in 1877, by the French 
Archeological School, on the sacred island of Delos, but 
hitherto unfinished owing to lack of funds. The Germans 
are planning extensive excavations at the ancient Minyan 
city of Orchomenes. and in the now dry bed of the Корак 
lake. | 
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BRADFORD TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


ГНЕ Finance and General Purposes Committee of the 

Bradford Corporation, consisting of all the members of 
the Council, Jast Thursday passed the recommendation of 
a sub-committee “that the extension of the Town Hall and 
municipal buildings be forthwith proceeded with." The 
Town Hall at Bradford, which is modelled on the lines of 
that at Manchester, has long been inadequate for the 
administration of the city, and one of the chief considera- 
tions that helped to bring the Corporation to a decision was 
the fact that at present an outlay of nearly £1,000 per 
annum is being incurred in rent, rates, etc., for the housing 
of important departments away from the Town Hall. This 
decision of the Finance and General Purposes Committee, 
if it be ratified by the City Council, will mean the erection 
of a new building at the rear of the present Town Hall and 
upon the site of the old Conditioning House, as well as the 
addition of another storey to the present Town Hall. The 
cost of the work is estimated at. 275,000, and the plans 
bave been drawn by the city architect (Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards) Мг. В. Norman Shaw, В.А., is acting as con- 
sulting architect. Mr. Edwards, in the plans which have 
been approved, has provided for the housing of all depart- 
ments at the Town Hall. There will be a new Council Cham- 
ber, having accommodation for 102 members, the seating 
being arranged in tiers of circular benches. The chamber 
will also have two side galleries for the public, each capable 
of accommodating 54 persons. Then there will be a new 
Mayor's parlour and luncheon-room, with large banquetting 
hall ante-room, robing-room, etc. The present Council 
Chamber will be converted into a second police court, and 
new offices for the Chief Constable (Mr. Joseph Farndale) 
and his staff are allotted on the ground floor of the present 
building. The City Coroner (Mr. J. G. Hutchinson) will 
be provided with a better court and the Town Hall super- 
intendent with new quarters. The floor levels of the new 
premises will be made to correspond with those in the old, 
so that no steps will occur in the main corridors of com- 
munication. By this extension the floor space of the Town 
Hall will be increased by 52,300 ft. It was Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw who recommended the addition of another storey to 
the present building, and it is anticipated that this altera- 
tion, besides providing fine rooms and offices, will very much 
improve the appearance of the hall. 

At a meeting of the City Council on Tuesday, the Mayor 
presiding, the first item of interest on the agenda was the 
proposal for the extension of the Town Hall. It is pro- 
posed to spend £100,000 on the extension—£80,000 in 
building and £20,000 in furnishing. Briefly the scheme, 
which we have already described, provides for the closing 
up of Chapel Lane, the utilisation of the site of the old 
Conditioning House at the rear of the Town Hall, and the 
addition of another storey to the present building. The 
Finance and General Purposes Committee recommended 
that the scheme be proceeded with. 

Mr. J. A. Godwin, in moving the adoption of the recom- 
mendation, emphasised the necessity for enlargement both 
from an official and public point of view. He said that 
when the present Town Hall was built no one dreamt that 
the city would grow so rapidly as it had done, and as they 
trusted it would continue to do. In 1885, only 32 years 
after the Town Hall was opened, plans for its extension 
were conceived. In 1896 a special Town Hall Extension 
Sub-committee was appointed to consider a scheme. That 
committee had been appointed year by year. The new 
building would cost some 459,236, and the alteration of 
the old building 419.940. The whole cost would be about 
£100,000. In conclusion, Mr. Godwin said they had been 
blamed for being too hasty im their action. They had com 
sidered the scheme for 3o years, and surely ought to know 
their own minds. Mr. W. C. Lupton said he was no party, 
to any unnecessary delay, but he did think they might 
further consider the question. It would be as well if they 
had further advice on the scheme. Further plans might 
with advantage be submitted. He did not agree with the 
proposal to add another storey to the present building. 
Tampering with old buildings was an expensive proceeding. 
Mr. A. Gadie and Mr. F. W. Jowett also thought that the 
scheme Should be deferred, and ultimately Mr. Godwin with- 
drew his resolution, and the scheme will accordingly be 
brought up at à later meeting. 

———G,Ó MÀ 
THE R.IB.A. Annual Di i or 2 ۳ 
Dinner is fixed for 23rd June at the 


THE HORTON ASYLUM AND COUNTY 
COUNCIL WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


HE London County Council in 1898 undertook the build- 
ing ОҒ. another asylum at Horton, and the Asylums 

Committee of that body asked the Works Department to 
undertake the erection of the superstructure. The Finance 
(Works Department) Sub-Committee, judging the question 
simply from a financial point of view, thought it inadvis- 
able, having regard to the short time that had elapsed since 
the recent reconstitution of the Works Department, for the 
department to undertake work of such magnitude. This 
decision was confirmed by the Finance Committee and 
communicated to the Asylums Committee, who then invited 
tenders for the work by advertisement. Three tenders were 
received, the lowest being from Messrs. Kirk & Randall, at 
£296,575. Тһе manager of the Works Department ex- 
pressed to the Asylums Committee, at the meeting at which 
the tenders were considered, his willingness to undertake 
the work at the amount of his estimate, previously sub- 
mitted, of £284.445, and on the subject being again brought 
before the Finance Sub-Committee, they decided that, since 
the Asylums Committee continued to urge that the work 
should be undertaken by the Works Department, they would 
not insist on their objection recorded above, that objection 
being founded only on their doubt whether the newly-organ- 
ised department would act wisely in undertaking at onca 
so large a work. The work was thereupon, on the recom- 
mendation of the Asylums Committee, referred by the 
Council to the Works Department for execution, the amount 
of the accepted estimate being £284,445, or £12,130 
below the lowest tender received from an outside con- 
tractor. The recommendation of the Asylums Committee, 
that the building should be entrusted to the Works Depart- 
ment, was not accompanied by any report from the Finance 
Committee, but that committee thought further examination 
desirable, and, under their instructions, the chairman 
moved in the Council that the recommendation of the 
Asylums Committee should be referred to the Finance 
Committee for report. The Council, however, did not 
adopt the view of the Finance Committee. The lowest 
tender was no less than £22,100 above the quantity sur- 
veyors’ estimate, and £12,130 above the estimate prepared 
by the manager, at which he undertook the work, and the 
Finance Committee are driven to the conclusion that the 
manager’s estimate was insufficient, and cannot be accepted 
as a test of what the work, under the conditions prevailing 
at the time, should have cost. It is evident, also, from the - 
full information now available, that the then manager, 
with his limited experience of the department, should have 
hesitated to undertake so large a work, bearing in mind 
the expressed opinion of the Finance (Works Department) 
Sub-Committee. | 

Jn a report to be presented to the Council to-morrow 
by the Works Committee, a heavy loss on the work is 
shown. The final estimate of the asylums architect after 
allowing for extras and omissions, was £291,110; the 
actual cost of the work to the Works Department was 
£330,500, or £39,500 over the architects estimate, In 
the opinion of the present Works Committee the causes to 
which this excess of cost over estimate must be attributed, 
may be summarised as follows:—(a) Error of judgment on 
the part of the late manager of works in undertaking the 
work, and insufficiency of accepted estimate. (b) Refusal 
of local authority to allow temporary railway for carriage 
of materials, ete. (c) Rise in prices of materials and in 
wages, (d) Scarcity of labour, The Committee consider 
that the time of two years allowed for the erection of the 
asylum was too short, and that had the work been done by 
contract the quality of the work might have suffered. 

————d- og 


CONCRETE COTTAGES AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE City Engineer (Mr. John A. Brodie), whose scheme 

has been adopted by the Housing Committee, claims 
that he can give a poor family a good homely three-roum. 
tenement at 4s. a week. Іп London 4s. and often more, 
is paid for one room to the ordinary landlord, while even 
the County Council often finds it difficult to build at less 
than a rent of 3s. 6d. per room. 

Mr. Brodies experiment is confined to one building. 
He proposes to run it up to three floors with four tenements 
on each. The tenements will be self-contained, each with 
eL hving-room, two bedrooms, scullerv. closet. and dust- 
shoot, | | 
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‘This is done by using concrete instead of bricks. The 
concrete is to be made from the residue left in the 
munieipal dust destructors. — This material, known as 
clinker, has hitherto been regarded more or less as a waste 
product. By crushing it and mixing it with an equal pro- 
portion of Portland cement, the City Engineer is confident 
he can get good. cheap building material quite as service- 
able as brick. His idea is to mould slabs of the mixed 
materials representing a complete side. floor, or roof of a 
room. When these are well matured, they are to be raised 
into waggons behind a traction. engine and removed to 
the site of the proposed building. Here an overhead 
travelling crane will raise them and deposit them in their 
final position. The openings for doors. windows, fireplaces, 
and flues are all provided for while the concrete slabs are 
in the making. The slabs have small projections in the 
nature of dovetails, with corresponding notches, so that they 
fit closely together, and when cemented become rigid and 
weather-proof. Even the balconies. stairs, balustraces, and 
chimneys are moulded in blocks, like the walls. 

——— a a 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


А REGULAR meeting of the above Council was held at 

20, Lincoln Place, Dublin, om Monday, Mr. G. €. 
Ashlin, F.R.I.B.A., president. in the chair. ‘There were also 
present —Mr. Е. С. Hicks, Mr. A. E. Murray, Mr. Wm. М. 
Mitchell, Mr. C. A. Owen, Mr. W. T. Fennell, Mr. C. J. 
M'Carthy, Mr. F. Batchelor, Mr. G. P. Sheridan, Mr. W. 
Kaye Parry, hon. secretary. 

A letter was read from Mr. Puller on the subject of the 
duties of an architect. The hon. secretary was directed to 
reply that. in the opinion of the Council, it is not part of the 
recognised duty of an architect to sink trial pits to ascertain 
the nature of the ground upon which a building is to be 
erected, although in exceptional cases he may. if he thinks 
it advisable, recommend this to be done at the expense of the 
employer. The Council consider that the system universally 
adopted at present is equitable, as the employer only pays 
for the work which is actually executed. 
` A deputation from the Master Builders. Association waited 
on the Council on the subject of rules for tendering. The 
deputation consisted of Mr. James Beckett, Mr. John Good, 
Mr. Kiernan, and Mr. Foley. 

A communication. was read from the Institute of British 
Architects on the subject of a conference to consider the ques- 
tion of registration. The Council approved of the proposed 
reply submitted by the president. 

A letter was read from the hon. secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Ireland. The hon. secretary was in- 
structed to reply that the Council consider a deputation 
premature at present, pending the receipt of the report of the 
Professional Practice Committee. A report was read from 
the hon. secretary of the Arts Committee. 


—— Y aaO À 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


R. THOMAS ROSS, architect, of Edinburgh, this year's 
Rhind lecturer in connection with the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, delivered the first lecture of the course 
recently at the National Portrait Gallery, Edin 
burgh. Dr. Robert Munro presided. The subject of the 
course is “ Secular Buildings Erected in Scotland from the 
Earliest Period of the 17th Century.” The exampies, said 
the lecturer, for the very early part of the subject are 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. There are probably 
no remains of pre-Roman dwelling-houses in Scotland ; but 
there is evidence of great tomb structures, and the opinion 
is probably well founded that these latter are a reflex 
of the houses, and, although the dwelling-houses have thus 
perished, it is quite possible and highly probable that thev 
survive in modern instances in remote places. The earliest 
surviving type of human habitation built of stone is pro- 
bably the "beehive " house. of which there are several 
examples in the western islands. Thev are of small size, 
7 ft. or 8 ft. in diameter, and of a height sufficient to stand 
upright within, access bcing obtained by creeping in by the 
small doorway. The principle of their construction is good, 
so that these houses were likely to be enduring. At 
Howmae, North Ronaldsay, there 1s a complicated plan of 
two houses, with separate cells, a workshop, and two places 
for cattle, some thirteen places in all, of the most compli- 
cated and irregular plan. These have all a uniform con- 
struction, built on the surface of the ground. and with stones 
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without lime or cement, and having converging walls and 
roofs of stone slabs. The entrance doorway and passage 
were so confined as to necessitate stooping. Drawings of 
several tombs and cairns were exhibited and described. 
They have the twofold aspect of a great earthern mound 
or a caim, with a very small-sized tomb-chamber. The 
chambers are generally arranged with considerable рге. 
cision. The lecturer concluded with a brief reference to 
the underground houses found scattered: over the area of 
Scotland, principally on the eastern side. 

The second lecture was delivered in the lecture hall of 
the National Portrait Gallery, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
The lecturer stated that the next group of prehistoric build- 
ings in Scotland to be described was that of the Brochs 
They were the most outstanding and distinctive of all the 
early buildings, whether regarded from their size, their 
identity of plan, their great numbers, their distribution, or 
the almost total oblivion in which they were involved until 
about the middle of last century, when their remains began 
to be investigated. ‘There were somewhere about доо of 
them north of Loch Ness, and about Lalf-a-dozen in the 
south. 'They were thus mostly situated in the part of Scot. 
land which was for several centuries under the power of the 
Northmen. The sameness of plan was remarkable. И was 
that of a circular tower, about 60 ft. in diameter, with walls 
about 15 ft. thick, and their height was probably about 
so ft. There was one entrance on the ground level with 
one or more closing doors, fairly wide and high for a Celtic 
building. The interior was open to the sky. with a few 
small chambers in the thickness of the wall on the ground 
level with very small doors. The wide entrance on the 
ground floor indicated a provision for flocks and herds, and 
the small openings to the chambers seemed to show that 
they were excluded from them. Above these chambers a 
series of galleries, about five or six feet high, in the centre 
of the wall were continued round the structure, with à con- 
tinuous stair in the centre, winding round from gallery to 
gallery. They were. entirely built of stone without ilme 
or cement. They represented great skill and labour in con- 
struction and a powerful Government able to impose such 
a great scheme of defence upon the inhabitants of an ex 
tensive area. It was now the universal belief that the Brochs 
were built as places of safety to which the inhabitants could 
fly on the approach of the ravaging Norsemen. They were 
peculiar to Scotland, no other people ever having built such 
defences. This era appeared to have been some time after 
the departure of the Romans. Roman architecture in Scot- 
land could not be regarded as prehistoric im the sense in 
which the buildings hitherto referred to were. Still they 
had no mention of the erection of any works, except purely 
military ones. Of course, there was the express statement 
of Tacitus that Agricola, in his first winter in the north. 
induced the natives to erect temples, Courts of Justice, etc.. 
but it was difficult to attach any express meaning to such 
a statement. With one solitary exception, there was little 
evidence that the Romans erected buildings here of any 
architectural pretension till the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland began their investigations some few years аро. 
Altars and carved stones were numerous, but plans of build- 
ings and precise descriptions were few. Now, they had 
ground plans sufficient to show that they erected many and 
great buildings, some of which must have possessed dis 
tinct and pronounced architectural features. The exception 
just referred to was Arthur's Ооп, or oven, which stood two 
miles north of Falkirk. It was destroyed in the eighteenth 
century, but had been described and illustrated by Gordon 
and Stukeley. The latter pronounced it to be the grandest 
Roman monument in Britain. It was a circular building. 
29 ft. in diameter, with a dome roof, and rose to a height 
of 22 ft. Of course, no such perfect building need be looked 
for now. All that could be expected was ground plans, ۲ ith 
individual stones, moulded ог carved—evidences of archi- 
tecture—and of these all the camps cxcavaied had velde] 
proof. The kind of buildings which might be expected to 
be found in the Scottish camps were now pretty well known. 
as they occurred with considerable regularity in all thote 
excavated. There was the so-called pretorium in the centre. 
of possibly about тоо feet square. Flanking this on 
each side a long and narrow buttressed building—the 
granar'ss—and beyond each of these was another large 
squarish building, the whole frontage of these five buildings 
extending to about 400 ft. There was throughout all the 
camps a general agreement in the internal arrangements © 
these respective buildings, indicating a regular official mode 
of laying them out, as well as of the defences of the camp. 
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CLIFTON. WAR MEMORIAL, 
PREMIATED DESIGN BY 


E.W. MARSHALL , ARCHITECT. 
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Besides these stately edifices there were rows and rows of 
what were probably soldiers’ quarters, extending to from 
100 to 200 ft. in length. These were sometimes constructed 
with store walls and sometimes of timber. In almost all 
the camps many other buildings supposed to have been 
villas and baths had been found, a remarkable feature of 
which was the almost constant presence of apsidal-shaped 
rooms, several apses occurring in the same building. Many 
very complete hycoports, with their pillars sometimes con- 
structed of monolith dressed stones, and at other times of 
thin brick 8 inches square, had been unearthed, with their 
tile floors. and flues for conducting heated air; and in one 
instance—at Inchtuthill—a perfect bath, with its steps 
graduated, and lead escape pipe. Inchtuthill was the 
furthest north Roman house yet found іп Britain, 
situated north of the Tav, in a very perfect condition, and 
built in a substantial manner. Its discovery seemed to 
widen the field for future exploration. A remarkable find 
lately of architectural details, consisting of stone columns, 
carved and moulded capitals and bases, raised the hope that 
our knowledge of Roman buildings in Scotland might yet 
be considerably advanced. Although little more than a 
beginning had been made in the study of the Roman occu- 
pation of this country by an examination of tbe sites. 
sufheient had been done to show that it was only by this 
method that they could hope for any increase of knowledge 
on the subject, and many were looking eagerly forward for 
the results of excavations now on hand. 


_ The third lecture was delivered in the lecture hall of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Queen Street, Edinburgh. Нах- 
ing given a description of the various kinds of buildings 
erected in Scotland in prehistoric times. of which there were 
no written accounts, the lecturer proceeded to trace the pro- 
gress of castle building during the medieval period. William 
the Conqueror secured and held his position, he said, by his 
rapid movements, and by the construction of contem rary 
castles of timber and earth. Few castles of stone and lime 
were erected till about thirty years after his death, and most 
of the Norman keeps in England were built between, say, 
1120 and 1180. "These castles were built by the usurping 
Norman Lords to defend their conquests, and were thus the 
outcome of circumstances which did not arise in Scotland. 
David L. whose reign of thirty years occupied most of the 
Norman keep building period, had no need of Norman 
castles to overawe his subjects; and the many Norman fami- 
lies who then came to Scotland appear to have met with 
little opposition. David was a great church builder, but not 
a castle builder, and during the twelve years' reign of his son, 
Malcolm, the theatre of events was outside the region where 
Norman influences prevailed, and, the country being then in 
a state of comparative peace, Norman castles were not re- 
quired, and the period of their duration in England was by 
this time almost past; and thus it came about that there 
were no Norman castles in Scotland, so that the first period 
of stone castle building in England was a blank in Scotland. 
But as a modified kind of Norman keep ultimately came to 
be a favourite with the nobility of this country, the plan and 
arrangements of Norman keeps were explained. While this 
period of castle building prevailed in England, and Ireland 
also. and nothing similar was going on in this country, it 
might be asked what kind of castle was in use in Scotland. 
as with such a state of society as the twelfth century 
presented, castles of some kind must have existed. In 1180 
there was a reference to the “ King's castle of Heryn” hav- 
ing been surrendered to his enemies. This bad been iden- 
tihed as Dundum, a rough, rocky hill at Loch Earn, which, 
‘trong by nature, had been rendered more so by the erec- 
ticn of thick uncemented walls. There was nothing about 
the place having any resemblance to a medieval castle, and 
yet it was called “the King's Castle.” No other kind of 
castle except the forts, moats, and. it might be, the brochs 
could have been in use in Scotland during the twelfth cen- 
tury. . Considerable light was thrown on the early castles of 
Scotland by the Bruce ant Wallace; and when built of 
stone, this circumstance was always emphasised so as to 
distinguish them from castles built of "tre." There were 
many references to strengths and bridges made of timber. 
Thus, in the Wallace. "a strength thar was on the watter 
off Cre within a rock. rycht. stalwart, wrocht off tre.” From 
the detailed description which follows there could be little 
doubt but this was a wooden castle, partly surrounded by the 
river and partly by a ditch. Wallace “brak doune the 
strenth, bath briggs and bulwark all out over the rock, thai 
gert the temyr fall.” Barbour also tells how Earl Douglas 


| towers. 


set ingenuous wrights to construct a “ fayr maner,” which suc- 
cessfully resisted a siege. Again, there was Blind Harry’s 
description of the taking of the fortified place of Rannock : 
— Thus entryt thai within a little space. The yett thai wan, 
for castell was thar nayn; but mudwall werk, withoutyn lym 
or stayne.” These and many other examples showed how 
late in the history of this country castles of this kind pre- 
vailed, even after the custom of building stone castles had 
been introduced. Both kinds of castles were familiar to 
Barbour and to Henry. The former tells us how Lord 
Soulis was sent “ Till his pennance to Dumbertane, and deit 
thar in a tour off stane;" and Henry says of Wallace that 
“ Agaynis him in Galloway hous was mayne except Wigtoun, 
byggyt off lyme and stayne.” It was thus evident that it need 
not be assumed that a reference to a castle in the twelfth 
century in Scotland meant a stone-built structure—the pro- 
bability being that it did not—and not perhaps till the thir- 
teenth century did stone castles come to be erected in Scot- 
land. and of the type which succeeded the Norman keeps in 
England, known as Edwardian castles. These were the 
castles of our first period, and might be briefly described as 
strongly fortified camps defended by stout, lofty walls and 
Castles of this type were built in great numbers 
througbout the West Highlands and Islands, and had been 
vaguely written about as of Scandinavian origin, but they 
quite agreed in principle and detail with the Edwardian 
castles of the mainland and of England, so that they were 
Scottish castles. Attention was drawn to the extraordinary 
personal and jealous care shown by Edward I. in everything 
regarding the castles of Scotland. and that he put his trust of 
holding Scotland largely in them. 

At tbe fourth lecture Mr. Ross pointed out that 
in the former lecture it was shown that the build- 
ing of Edwardian castles came to an end about the close 
of the thirteenth century. Consequent on the long struggle 
for independence, and the large sums paid for the ransom: of 
David IL, the country was impoverished and unequal to the 
task of erecting great castles; and further there was the sus- 
picion with which they were regarded by Bruce as likely tu ` 
afford more assistance to his enemies than to himself; and, 
with the exception of Tarbet Castle, on Loch Fyne, built by 
hiny to overawe the Western Highlands and Islands, most of 
the fuurteenth century castles were more of the nature of pri- 
vate mansion-houses than castles of national importance. On 
account of the unsettled state of society. however, these had 
to be places of considerable strength. It was at this period 
that the Seottisn Lords reverted back to the Norman Keep 
type of castle, with which many of them were familiar from 
imprisonment in them during the English wars. "These Scot- 
tish keeps were oblong on plan, varying from 50 to 80 feet in 
length, by 3o to 40 feet in width, and 3 or 4 storeys high. 
They were superior to the Norman keeps in having vaulted 
floors as a security against fire, but they had nothing of the 
elaborate Foss building entrance of the former, nor was that 
to be expected in castles not manned by regular troops. The 
domestic accommodation in such a tower was primitive with 
little privacy. Kitchens in the earlier ones were unknown. 
The development of these was shown from the small doll’s- 
house-like kitchen'of Crichton up to the more stately kitchen 
in the same castle of a later period. Besides building manv 
new and independent keeps on new sites. keeps were added 
to almost all the castles of the first period. That process 
forestalled somewhat the castles of the third period. By a 
later and similar process the towers of the second period, 
now. under review, were in the third period often added to by 
the addition of buildings surrounding a courtyard. In either 
case it would be found that in a large castle where there was 
a keep, it was of earlier cr later date than the other parts of 
the castle—this depending on which of the foregoing pro- 
cesses it had gone through—unless in such extended castles 
as Doune and Tantallon, where it was obvicus at a glance 
that the whole was of one date. At the end of the fourteenth 
century the importance of tbe castles was as fully recognised 
as in the time of Edward Г. That was seen from the expen- 
diture on their repair and upkeep. and the official reports as 
to the condition of such castles as Berwick, Roxburgh. Edin- 
burgh. Stirling, Caerlaverock. Lochmaben. and others, and 
from the great quantity of stores constantly flowine into them. 
And there was the same jealous exclusiveness seen in the 
command of Edward III. to the keeper of Lochmaben—“ Хо 
one to be received in the piel beyond the garrison "—and it 
was with a feeling of relief that a truce was arranged in 1 388, 
“ That no fortress is to be built of new, or repaired, in the 
counties of Northumberland or Cumberland, or those of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, or Dumfries—saving those in progress at. 
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this date.” That great watchfulness over important castles ap- 
peared more or less all through the middle ages, but was more 
prominent at some periods than at others, and extended to 
private ones also. No one could build a new castle or fortify 
an existing house without licence which stipulated what was 
to be done. The building of these unlicensed castles, “ castra 
adulterina,” as they were called, was illustrated by a peti- 
tion to the king from the Mayor of Carlisle in 1385, in which 
he set forth the defective condition of the castle, and com- 
plained that “ The seigneurs of the country around, who used 
to repair to the city in war time, have raised castles of their 
own on account of the weakness of the King's castle.” These 
licences were very numerous in England, and many were 
extant for Scotland, where it appeared that even an iron gate 
or grated window could not be put without authority. In 
regard to these in showed a pleasing advance towards millen- 
nium times, when, in 1606, the Privy Council decreed that 
" [ron yetts (within the late borders) within their houses are 
to be removed and turned into plough irons or the like." 
In the fifth lecture Mr. Ross proceeded to point out that 
the third period of the architecture of Scotland began with 
the reign of James I: and ended with that of 
James V., comprising the whole fifteenth century and forty 
years of the sixteenth. What entitled that period to be re- 
garded as a distinct epoch was that great castles and palaces 
again began to be built, rivalling in size those of the first 
period. Linlithgow, Stirling, Edinburgh, Falkland, Doune, 
Tantallon, Dunfermline, Spynie, Balveny, Rosslyn, Edzell, 
St. Andrews, and many others were all castles or palaces of 
great size, and were, some of them, built as one undertaking. 
Others, of which Hermitage and Crichton were examples, 
were greatly enlarged. These great buildings were more 
domestic in their arrangements than the first period castles 
were. Although they were all strong houses, they were not 
planned on such entirely strategic lines. They were not, 
like them, divided into parts, each of which besiegers had to 
win successively, at always increasing risk to themselves, as 
the garrison got concentrated into narrower space. There 
was an increased appreciatiom of the refinements of life and 
manners, when it became impossible on both sides for the 
lord, the lady, and.their retainers to live in common in the 
great hall. That Jed to an increase of apartments and a divi- 
sion of the house, suitable to different degrees. Gunpowder, 
invented about that time, was first sent to Scotland in 1382, 
obviously for the munition of Roxburgh Castle; and hence- 
forth they read of the new invention and its belongings, guns 
and stone balls, and barrels of powder, being sent for the pro- 
vision of important castles, along with the older arms, such 
as cross-bows and wynders, barrels of bow strings, with sheaves 
of arrows. That invention, which ultimately changed the 
whole art of war and fortification, had an undoubted effect on 
castle building, leading the nobles to see that it was now use- 
less to attempt building castles to resist long sieges against 
the new artillery. Also about that time a remarkable group 


. of Churchmen appeared in Scotland—founders of colleges, 


and encouragers of the new learning which was beginning to 
make itself felt and as they were all great builders, their in- 
fluence must have been considerable in widening the scope of 
the conceptions of the amenities of life. But perhaps what 
gave the greatest impulse tc the revival of domestic and cas- 
tellated architecture was the magnificent patronage given by 
the Stuart Kings at the Palaces of Linlithgow, Dunfermline, 
Stirling, Edinburgh Castle and Holyrood, Falkland, and other 
places. Perhaps it was at-Linlithgow Palace where the 
architecture of the period reached its highest level. As it 
then stood. end it was practically entire, it was begun, carried 
on, and ended by the six James's, and by them only, so that 
it might be regarded as the grandest memorial which they 
possessed of.the Stuart Kings. A castle existed there in the 
time of Edward I., and evidently a strong one ; but of it no- 
thing whatever remained. > One of the striking features of the 
great courtyard castles of that period was that the entrance 
was through below the principal part of the building into the 
courtyard. from which one reached the various stairs leading 
to the different parts. That would be observed at l'antallon, 
Doune, Balveny, St. Andrews. the restored centre of Dirleton, 
Linlithgow, and other places. That passage was always well 
secured with drawbridge. stout doors, and portcullis, worked 
from a room above, and was further secured against fire in 
being arched in stone. From the security of the courtyard 
the rooms could be safely lighted with large windows, and 
thus it often happened that these castles had a more cheerful 
air within than the outward appearance would lead one to 


expect. Along with these large courtyard castles and palaces, 
the old Norman keep plan still maintained its place, and in 
that period the largest of the kind was built at Borthwick. 
It was worthy of being compared with the Norman keeps in 
size and grandeur. Numerous examples of lesser size were 
built throughout the whole country. А series of them along 
the Firth of Clyde appeared to have been built, after a model 
plan, of about the same size and four storeys high. Тһе 
arrangement of the hall and kitchen was carried out in each on 
the same lines. The kitchens consisted of one end of the 
hall partitioned off. They were perhaps 12 feet or 15 feet 
long by 4 feet or 5 feet wide, with an arched fireplace of the 
same size, round which the servants sat. These kitchens 
showed a considerable advance in. domestic convenience over 
the earlier keeps, where most of the cooking must have taken 
place in the hall or in sheds outside. Confined and narrow 
as these keeps appeared now, there was often. doubtless, a 
considerable amount of domestic happiness with a sense of 
security experienced within their walls. 


In the sixth and concluding lecture of the pre 
sent course, the fourth and last period of the 
castellated and secular architecture which prevailed 
in Scotland before the appearance of Italian renais- 
sance at the end of the seventeenth century was considered. 
After the sudden and unexpected death of James V., the 
country was destined to suffer the woes predicted for the land 
whose Sovereign was of immature age, and there was a dis- 
tinct cessation of building throughout the long minority and 
short reign of Queen Mary. In the throes of the Reforma- 
tion, expenditure on palaces and castles was a matter of 
secondary consequence, and comparatively few buildings were 
erected for many years after James V.’s death. On the ac 
complishment of the Reformation when the Church lands and 
other properties passed into the hands of the nobility, there 
was a great revival of building activity, and under new con- 
ditions. The practice of dating buildings now became com- 
mon, and before this period it was extremely rare in Scot- 
land. It had now become evident that it was useless to build 
private castles capable of resisting the improved artillery 
which had superseded the old methods of warfare. The old 
warlike aspect of the earlier castles was left aside; the port- 
cullis and the drawbridge were mostly discarded, the bretasche 
or hoarding was seldom provided, and even the sites selected 
were generally more accessible. The early keeps were 
defended from the top. Now they were often covered with 
steep roofs stretching from wall to wall, in many cases with 
no room left from which to conduct a defence. Sometimes, 
as at Claypotts, a small protected space was contrived at each 
side of the tower, from which defensive operations might be 
conducted. At other places a single tower was carried up 4 
little higher, with a narrow walk round for this purpose. At 
some of the Border towers there were what might be called 
some stone sentry-boxes, at opposite angles, for watchers 
entering from the walk which went round the top of the wall. 
Sometimes the walk was discarded, and these sentry-boxes 
were entered for the inside of the tower. But gradually as 
time went on the roof prevailed from eave to ridge throughout 
the whole building. and turrets of a purely ornamental nature 
took the place of the roof defences. Before this stage was 
reached an attempt was made in some castles to adapt them 
for the use of big guns, with strong platforms and parapets 
pierced with embrasures, but except in the great national 
castles this was not common. Inside the entrance door there 
was a sliding bar for securing the same. and often an iron 
уен. Windows were also heavily grated where accessible by 
ladders. These, with thick walls, were the kind of defences 
now generally relied on. But with the common use of fire- 
arms in the latter half of the sixteenth century, the Z plan 
came into use. This consisted of a tower projecting at y 
of the opposite diagonal angles of the keep. so as to enfila | 
two faces each. These towers had always shot holes. ant 
were characteristic of the latter half of the sixteenth ph 
consequent on the common use of firearms. This Z P 
was very characteristic of the castles of this period. and ! 
admitted of an immense variety of methods of treatment 
Sometines the angle towers were square and ome 
round, and by the device of bringing these latter forms p 
square forms at the roof an opportunity was pucri е 
play of that wondrous genius for corbelling so charac ۳3 
of Scottish buildings. Mr. Billings had pointed out К e 
plan was peculiar to Scotland, and certainly nu "whole 
such a series of Z plans been produced. And the cable 
architecture of Scotland was a genuine and unchallenge?" 
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record of the gradual development of Scotland, and a true 
reflex of her history, and from no other source could such 
genuine conceptions be obtained of the social and domestic 
condition of the inhabitants, and the buildings of every period 
had something about them which marked them as distinct 
and peculiar to the area of Scotland. | 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ross for his most interesting and instructive course of lec- 
tures, said he was sure the audience would join him in ex- 
pressing to Mr. Ross a hope that they should see both that 
course and his former course of lectures in book form. Mr. 
Ross was already the author, in conjunction with his partner, 
of two great works on Scottish architecture, but they were 
too large for every man to have in his library, and the deside- 
ratum was a book in convenient form, such as might embrace 
those two courses of Jectures, which would be accessible to any- 
one, and would form a delightful book in any library. The 
motion was cordially passed, and Mr. Ross briefly acknow- 
ledged. 

-------------е-ө-ө------- 


MANCHESTER NEW INFIRMARY. 


PROMPT ACTION BY THE BOARD OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


OW that the Trustees of the Manchester Infirmary have 
| signified their approval of the sale of the Piccadilly 
site and the acquisition of Stanley Grove for building pur- 
poses, no time will be lost in undertaking the various 
matters that must precede the building of the new infirmary. 
The arrangements with the Corporation for the purchase by 
the city of the land in Piccadilly and with the Council of 
Owens College for the transfer of the Stanley Grove estate 
will, it is expected, shortly be completed. Immediately 
after the Easter holidays the Board of Management will meet 
for the purpose of electing a Building Committee, and this 
committee will at once take steps to obtain plans for the 
great infirmary which is to replace, in a more convenient 
situation, the present inadequate building in Piccadilly. 
The Board do not propose to have an open competition in 
plans Such a proceeding, they bold, would probably de- 
prive them of the assistance of some of the best architects 
in the country. All architects will, however, have the oppor- 
tunity, in the first instance, of being placed upon the Board's 
list, and the Board will select from the applications the 
names of eight or ten architects or firms of architects, and 
these will be commissioned to prepare plans for a new 
infirmary on the Stanley Grove site. All the plans will be 
paid for, and the Board will be at liberty to select from 
them those which appear to be most suited to modem 
requirements. Before the work of building can be begun it 
will be necessary to summon a special meeting of the 
Trustees for the consideration and adoption of the plans 
selected by the Board. It is expected that this meeting will 
be held about six months hence. In the meantime the 
members of the Building Committee will have visited some 
of the great cities, both at home and abroad, in which infir- 
maries have recently been built, and so will have gained 
valuable knowledge of a practical character about the latest 
methods of hospital construction and management. Among 
the newer infirmaries in this country which may profitably be 
inspected are those of Glasgow, Birmingham, and Belfast, 
and the London University Hospital. After the plans have 
been decided upon there will be nothing to prevent a 
beginning being made with the building of the new infirmary. 
Some time must, of course, elapse before there will be 
sufficient accommodation at Stanley Grove for the patients 
who may be under treatment in the old infirmary in Picca- 
dilly. But the transfer will be made at as early a date as 
possible, and some members of the Board are of opinion 
that the Piccadilly site will be finally handed over to the 
Corporation in about two years from the present time.— 
Manchester. Guardian. 

——. — 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW Presbyterian Church is to be built at Whitehead on a 
site in the King's Road. 


THE memorial stone of a new Congregational chapel at South 
Chiff, Withernsea, was laid on Saturday. 


THE Essex С.С. have decided to erect а new asylum. upon 
а site of 295 acres, at Colchester, to cost about 4,200,000, 
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THE site chosen for the Ayrshire Consumptive Sanatorium 
(Mr. F. E. Jones, 3o, Cockspur Street, S.W., architect) 1s at 
Cracow Glen, 800 ft. above sea level, | 


THE Plans Committee of Aberdeen Town Council on the 2nd 
inst. sanctioned eighteen sets of plans of new buildings, the 
estimated value of which is £14,000. | 


Mr. B. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, A.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth and 
Tavistock, has received instructions to p designs for a 
new Parish Hall for the moorland village of Whitchurch. 


AT a meeting of the Bramley Guardians om Monday, it was 
decided to have plans prepared for the erection of six cottage 
homes on land owned by the Board near the Workhouse. 


THE Bishop of Durham on Saturday opened a mission church 
which has been erected at Preston-on-Tees, in connection with 
the Holy Trinity Church, Stockton, at a cost of about 02,000. 


Ir is stated that the British Government has purchased for 


about $900,000 an estate at the comer of the Connecticut and 
Florida avenues to erect a handsome building for the British 
Embassy there. 


THE new Pontncwynydd Board Schools which have been 
erected by Messrs, Bailey Bros. (local builders), at a cost of 
£12,000, were opened on the 2nd inst. The total accommo- 
dation is for 775 scholars. 


IN memory of the late Lord Pirbright a site has been pre- 
sented by Lady Pirbright for the erection of regimental cot- 
tage homes for the 13th Hussars. The land is situated at 
Pirbright, and the building of the homes will begin without 
delay. . mE ۱ 

THE Wesleyans of Davyhulme have decided to demolish the 
present chapel in Moorside Road and to build a new chapel in 
Brook- Road at an estimated cost of between £3,500 and 
£,4,000. Seating accommodation is to be provided for 700 
worshippers. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN on Saturday laid the foundation stone 
of the new Church of St. Mary, Summerstown, Tooting, S.W. 
The new building, which is in red brick and dressed stone, is 
designed to seat 800, and is to cost £8,400, with another 
£800 for fittings. Мг. С. Pinkerton, of 10, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C., is the architect. ` 


Ат last week's meeting of the Cardiff Asylum Committee, Mr. 


Е. J. Veall, the architect, reported that the foundations of the 
new building would be finished by the end of June. Tenders 
will therefore be invited for the superstructure by the end cf 
the present month, and the L.G.B. have intimated their sanc- 
tion of the loan required for the new asylum, 


THE General Purposes Committee of Carlisle Town Council 
have decided to recommend the Council to purchase the 
premises of Messrs Baty & Sons, cabinetmakers, Fisher 
Street, for £6.500. The proposal is to convert them into 
offices for the financial staff of the Corporation, the citv 
treasurer, etc. | 


THE new fire station in Grafton Square, Clapham, S.W., which 
was formally opened on Saturday, was erected by the Works 
Department of the L.C.C., from the designs of the Council's 
architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, at a cost of £16,250 (inclusive of 
site, £3,000). Accommodation is provided for 6 horses, 3 
coachmen, 18 firemen, and a superintendent. 


A Locar Covernment Board inquiry was held last week by 
M. K. North, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., into the application of the 
Grimsby Town Council for sanction to bcrrow £959 for the 
widening of Old Dock Road and the Haven Bridge over the 
River Freshney. Evidence was given by Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, Borough Engineer. and the application was supported 


'by the Alderman and Councillors. 


THE foundation stone of the Bishop Latimer Memorial 
Church, Handsworth New Road. Birmingham, was laid on 
Saturday. The edifice, which will accommodate 1.000 Wor- 
shippers, is estimated to cost £15,000, exclusive of site 
£1,800. The architect (Mr. W. H. Bidlake, of Colmore Row. 
Birmingham) has prepared designs for a nave, aisles, and 
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chancel, with choir transept on the north side and a handsome 
tower тоо ft. high on the south side. The style of architec- 
ture will be a modern rendering of decorated Gothic. The 
length of the church will be 150 ft. and the breadth 59 ft. 
The walls will be of Staffordshire red brick outside, and buff 
brick inside. The dressings, window tracery, and interior 
arcades will be of white Grinshill stone from the Shrewsbury 
district. Тһе builders are Messrs. W. Sapcote & Sons, of 
Birmingham. | | m 


AT the last meeting of the Grimsby Town Council a scheme 
was adopted for the erection of stables and the purchase of 
additional horses for the better carrying out of the work of 
household scavenging : the plan having been prepared by Mr. 
H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Engineer, and application will 
be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £2,100 for this purpose. 


THE foundation stone of Hull's new art school (Anlaby Road) 
was laid on the 6th inst. The building will be of Georgian 
design, with red brick and stone dressings for the facade. 
Its ornamental feature will be the columned portico support- 
ing an elliptical bay. and surmounted with an imposing pedi- 
ment, filled im with a design in glass mosaic. Inter- 
nally the various departments and their arrangements 
justify the opinion that it will be one of the most complete 
and up-to-date schools of art in the kingdom. Upon the ground 
floor there is to be a modelling room 85 ft. long. and an ele- 
mentary room 62 ft. by до ft. Тһе antique and painting 
room. 62 ft. by 34 ft. and the room devoted to architecture 
and design will occupy the first floor, as well as the lecture 
hall and library; while the life class-room and the conser- 
vatory are arranged on the second floor. ‘The architects are 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, & Rickards, and the build- 
ing is being erected under the superintendence of Mr. Parsons. 
The cost of the school, including site, will be about £20,000. 


= 


DUMBARTON 5 new municipal buildings, which have just been 
opened, are of Scottish Baronial design, and have cost 
nearly £19,000 to erect ; the architects being Messrs. J. Baird 
& J. Thomson. of Bath Street, Glasgow. The buildings are con- 
structed of red sandstone, and form an imposing pile. They 
front College Park, and there is also a fine elevation to 
Church Street. The council chamber is spacious ; the various 
municipal departments are handsomely housed. and accom- 
modation is also provided for the police establishment. The 
late Mr. W. Barlas was the builder, whilst the wright work 
was carried out by Messrs. W. M’Leod & Son. the slating 
bv Mr. A. M. Thom. the plumbing by Messrs. Campbell & 
Cameron. plaster work by Mr. John Hutchison, and painting 
by Mr. Jas. Kincaid. all of Dumbarton. Тһе gas lighting 
was carried out by Messrs. W. Bryden & Son, the tile work, 
etc., by Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, and the furnishing by 
Messrs. Wylie & Lockhead, Ltd., all of Glasgow. - | 


AT a representative gathering on Saturday at Bath Guildhall, 
under the auspices of the Gloucester. Somerset, and Wilts 
branch of the National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption, presided over by Sir John Dickson-Poynder, М.Р., 
it was resolved that a contract be entered into for the erection 
of the first portion of the buildings which will comprise the 
Sanatorium for Consumptives at Winsley, near Bath. Lady 
Dickson-Poynder will lay the foundation stone on 4th June. 
The sanatorium is intended for the use of consumptives in the 
three shires; and the corporations of Bristol, Bath, Swindon 
and Gloucester have promised to subscribe towards the build- 
ing and to endow beds, Bristol being responsible for four (at 
a cost of £1,000 for building and £260 annually for main- 
tenance), Bath and Swindon for two beds each, and 
Gloucester for one at proportionate charges. The total 
amount already subscribed and promised is 29.351. Of this 
sum nearly 44,000 has been spent, mainly upon the acquisi- 
tion and levelling of the site. The contract now to be entered 
into is for the erection of the administrative block for 60 
patients, with beds for 20 patients, the bedroom accommoda- 


tion to be afterwards extended as funds permit. The amount 
of the contract is 26,877. From the Committee's report we 
take the following: “ Early in this year your committee took 
counsel with their architects, Messrs. Silcock & Reay.as to 
the possibility of building the administrative block for the 60 
patients and bedrooms for 20, to be so arranged that the re. 
maining bedrooms for 40 patients could be added without 
difüculty when funds came to hand. Plans on these 
lines were prepared and carefully gone into. Your committee 
desire to thank Dr. Davies, Medical Officer of Health for 
Bristol; Dr. Symons, Medical Officer of Health for Bath; 
Dr. Thurnam, of the Nordrach-on-Mendip Sanatorium, and 
Dr. Pruen. of the Cotswold Sanatorium, for having carefully 
investigated all the details so well prepared by their archi- 
tects, and for their report thereon. which was most satis- 
factory. Tenders were advertised for. and 10 were sent in. 
The lowest. that of Messrs. Jacob Long & Sons, Bath, for 
been accepted, the price being £6,877. Your committee 
desire to tender their thanks to Messrs. Silcock & Reay for 
the great interest they have taken in working out these plans 
on the most modern and at the same time most economical 
lines. Mr. Silcock has had the great advantage of having 
visited several of the most recently erected sanatoria in Ger- 
тг&у. and your committee believe that the building when 
finished will be as complete and up-to-date as any similar in- 
stitution yet built." 
— = 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Arts and Crafts Exhibition closes on the 14th inst., 
and the charge for admission on the last three days will 
only be 6d. 


Tre Halifax Corporation Tramways Committee аге con- 
sidering the advisability of experimenting with an electric 
car to run on paving or macadam road without rails. 


OWING to additional damage to the sea defence works at 
Lowestoft, it is calculated that if the cliffs are to be saved 
it will be necessary to incur an outlay of £80,000 on new 
defence works. | | 


PAPER floors are growing in favour in Germany says 
Pearson's Weekly. They have no joints to harbour dust, 
fungi, or vermin, and feel soft under foot. "They are also 
cheaper than hard wood floors. The paper is spread in 
the form of paste, rolled, and, when dry, painted to imitate 
wood. 

————— in a 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. Н. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester. have 
just supplied to the Isolation Hospital, Southall, Middie- 
sex, their patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues. | | 


On the 28th ult. the inhabitants of Haxby celebrated the 
opening of a new clock and bell, erected at the schools, to 
commemorate H.M. the King and Queen’s coronation. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers. Leeds and Newcastie. who are als 


erecting a new chime clock and bells at the Wesley 


College, Apperley Bridge. Bradford. 


THE 4-dial clock at Heanor Church. Derbyshire. has just 
been renovated, and Cambridge chimes added by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. who made the 
clock 32 vears ago: and the same firm are also making 4 
large cbiming clock for Swanwick Church, near Alfreton. 


MELLOwEs & Co., of Sheffield. and 28. Victoria Street, Lon- 
don. have received the order for covering with their patent 
“ Eclipse " glazing the roofs over Lostock Hall Station. Royal 
Naval College (East Cowes). Electric Station (for Leek 
U.D.C.). extensions to shops for J. H. Andrew € Co. Shef- 
field. and Messrs. Levs. Derby; also for the whole of the 
plumbing work for the latter. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARE: 


have received the fatal cards which announce that their 
c‘atributions are not required. It is often assumed that the first 
prémpt rejections of works has something to do with their 
merits—that they palpably fall so far below the standard of 
good accomplishment that they are easily dismissed. But 
neither this nor the size and shape of the frames can possibly 
account for a large number of the first rejections, and it is 
neither reasonable for artists to feel humiliated by this re- 
jection or exhilarated by the temporary acceptance of their 
works. .The one sound governing principle of selection which 
should be the consideration in the first instance is quite ob- 
viously overlooked, and quantities of things are hung every 
year. which should not be admitted for any reason whatsoever, 
even for the shape of their frames. This absence of any 
appearance of principle in selection is obvious enough in all 
departments, but we are of course mainly concerned with the 
architectural gallery, and here the result on the public should 
theoretically be much more deplorable than in the matter of 
mere pictures. If the miserable stuff which almost continually 
is accepted as good enough to pose on the walls of the Royal 
Academy as architectural art be taken by the public at the 
academical value, what wonder if their real education in this 
direction is so much delayed? We cannot honestly take it 
as any sign of merit or honour that a work of architecture is 
‚hung at the Royal Academy, so long as stuff of the kind which 
figured " on the line " last year is accepted. If nothing below 
a certain creditable standard found its way on to the walls the 
rejected contributor might take his defeat with a good heart 
and find in it only an extra spur to greater endeavours. But 
‘under existing circumstances it is a sporting event, and we 
imagine the ingrained love of hazard and speculation tempts 
many to make their recurring annual bid for the hospitality 
of Burlington House. 

It is obvious that it is greatly to the advantage of a com- 
munity to jealously guard the honours it has to bestow. That 
the Legion of Honour could be bought or the R.I.B.A. gold 
medal might be shot for, would reduce these high honours to 
the level of—say, a knighthood, where one’s own worldly 
prosperity is the chief thing acknowledged and rewarded. 


ALREADY many would-be exhibitors at the Royal Academy. 


As a distinguished architect said the other day, the esteem of 


the elite of his brother artists (a very small number) was the 
highest honour he could obtain. He might almost have said 
the only real honour. -Fortunately (or unfortunately as you 
choose to take it!) those who have the genuine artistic tem- 
perament are constantly inspired by something within them 
which, in face of all outside discouragement, still urges them 
to do their best, and to find pleasure in their art for its own 
sake. But this artistic temperament has the defect of its 
qualities, and is often greatly encouraged or dejected by thei 
appreciation or the coldness which meets its efforts. Whether 
it is ultimately for the good of art to have too much or too 
little encouragement, we leave to the philosopher to decide. 
But at this time of the year we always feel that disappoint- 
ments are being too bitterly felt in the artistic world, and also 
that many of those disappointments are not merited. . Against 
that disappointment and the want of judgment that causes it 
we are always glad to see a protest. To belittle the merits of 
academical favours does not, we suppose, largely affect the 
enthusiastic artist, especially if he is young; but if destructive 
criticism. fails one hopes something constructive may apply, 
and we would counsel all who are still in the early days to 
trust more to their own inspiration and determination than to 
outside encouragement, and to ever reckon cheaply of honours 
Which are such in name only. Architecture has been called 


we earnestly hope that they will avail themselves of it.” 


frozen music, but the making of it needs a good deal of hidden 
fire to sustain the enthusiasm of its professors. - There is none 
‘so. self-contained and well supplied with confidence and hope 
but that the good esteem of others will some day help and 
cheer him. He is wise, however. who depends on this as little 


“as may be and who looks for no support to doubtful ۰ 


------->е---- 


“NOTES. ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


7E sincerely Bane that the response in ‘the Yeovil building 
scheme competition will be in due proporticn to the 
character of the competition and the premiums offered. А 
clear statement of the affair appears in our columns to-day 
in the form of a letter from the Competition Reform Society, 
and it will show that the only way to secure proper con- 
sideration for the value of architects’ services is to abstain 
from entering al! competitions of this kind. 


THE attitude of Dean and C Kanter towards the public when 
their own responsibilities for the well-being of Cathedral 
fabrics 1s in question often takes an acute phase. The Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter clearly define their own attitude as 
not admitting the public to their counsels as to the new west 
window or the restoration of the west front. Of course there 
is a large responsibility to the nation for the charge of these 
national memorials, and it seems doubtful how far the con- 
stituted authorities should be allowed to go. But for our 
part we think we see signs of far too much meddling and 
muddling with properly constituted authorities. If one of 
our best architects is appointed to the care of a great 
Cathedral it ought to be left in the main to his dictum as to 
what shall or shall not be done. It is certainly a ludicrous 
thing to insist on the retention of anything whose sole claim 
to existence is that it illustrates a phase of bad art. Yet 
that seems what some folk seriously propose. 


AN interesting account of Clifford’s Inn by Philip Norman, 
F.S.A., appears in the April issue of the Burlington Magazine, 
illustrated by admirable drawings by F. L. Griggs. In regard to 
the sale, arranged for 14th May, Mr. Norman says "that this 
time-hallowed spot should be covered with hideous offices and 
warehouses would be an outrage to all lovers of London ; and, 
apart from sentiment, it would inflict a terrible injury on the 
neighbouring Record Office, which has been built of late years 
at great expense, and is now fortunately placed in being secure 
from fire on this side, and having unobstructed light. "The 
ancient records here gathered together are absolutely price- 
less, for if once destroyed the chief source from which we 
derive knowledge of cur early history would be lost for ever. 
It is of the utmost importance that the building which con- 
tains them should be isolated. ‘The Government may now 
acquire land close to what they already possess, which would 
render the Record Office secure, which might be utilised in a 
variety of ways, and would become a mest valuable national 
asset. Such an opportunity will perhaps never occur again; 
Even 
Mr. Griggs’s capital drawings do not make out any case for the 
retention of the buildings from an architectural point of view, 
though doubtless they are better than Adam Street, Adelphi, 
but on other grounds at least the preservation of this old inn 
is much to be desired. 


A NOT very usual, but a useful, method of forming an opinion 
as to the suitability of a building to its site as regards 
general proportions is being adopted at Torquay. A tem- 
porary framework is to be erected in the Princess Gardens 
to enable the authorities to form am opinion as to the height 
and general outline of the proposed pavilion. which is esti- 
mated to cost some £10,000. 

Tue Torquay authorities seem pretty evenly divided as to 
the question of new municipal buildings, for which they have 
secured a site in the Castle Circus. But an energetic mem- 
ber of the council has managed to get the question taken 
up by the General Purposes Committee, to report within 
three months. The cost of the new buildings at £20,000 
appears to involve only 1d. increase in the rates. 


THE members! supper of the Architectural Association will 
take place at the Hotel Great Central on 15th May, at 7.30 
р.т., when the committee hope to see a large attendanos, 
especially of younger members and students. past and pre- 
sent. Tickets. price 48. 6d. each. may be obtained cf the 
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secretary, and a remittance at the time of application is 
requested. The thirty-fourth annual excursion will take 
place from 2oth-25th July to North Worcestershire. Mem- 
bers wishing to join should communicate without delay with 
Mr. W. Talbot Brown, The Square, Wellingborough, or Mr. 
A. W. Hennings, 9, Ely Place, Holbom, E.C. Plans for 
the necessary alterations, &c., to the Tufton Street premises 
have now been prepared by Mr. Leonard Stokes. The 
committee will therefore be glad to receive, as soon as 
possible, promises of contributions from members and friends 
who have not yet assisted, in order that they may go forward 
with the scheme confident of adequate support. The pre- 
mises, when altered, will fully meet the requirements of the 
association for many years to come. 


THE memorial which is now being erected on the triangular 
plot of ground in Spring Gardens to Commander Egerton, 
R.N., and other officers and men of the Royal Marines wha 
fell in South Africa and China, will be similar in many 
respects to the memorial to the men of the Powerful, 
which was unveiled by Lord Goschen at Portsmouth a year 
or two ago. Тһе position of the London memorial, which 
is to be unveiled by the Prince of Wales on Saturday week, 
is a very commanding one. Situated on raised ground in 
the Cambridge enclosure, where it can be seen from every 
quarter of the Horse Guards’ Parade, it adjoins what has 
been popularly known for generations past as Milk Fair, and 
when the new Processional Road, which is to form part of 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, is constructed from the Mall 
into Charing Cross. it will be an even more conspicuous 
object still. 


AT Leigh the question of town hall sites has been again 
under discussion, and further sites are to be considered 
besides that in King Street, which would cost 451.958, or 


£2 25. 64d. per yard. 


IT has been decided to proceed with the restoration of 
Culross Abbey Church, at a cost of £5,000, under the 
direction of Sir R. Rowand Anderson. 


ARCHITECTS who have designed fire stations are requested to 
communicate with Frederick R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., of 29, 
New Bridge Street, E.C., not later than the 25th inst., with 
the view of the possible exhibition of perspectives, eleva- 
tions, photographs or plans of modern stations in the archi- 
tectural group of the impending International Fire Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court. Further particulars appeared in our 
issue of the 20th ult. 


Ir is stated by experts that a heavy rainfall has no effect 
on consumptives during treatment, and therefore the Ayr- 
shire Sanatorium is to be built on a 3o-acre site 825° feet 
above the sea at Glen Afton. a very wet district on the border 
of the county, at a cost of £2,000. Plans have been pre- 
pared. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE gave £15,000 to the borough of 
Poplar for the provision of a new library at Bromley, costing 
£10,000, and one at Cubitt Town to cost £5,000, on con- 
dition that the borough supplied the sites and maintained 
the libraries out of the library rate. It has now been decided 
to erect the Cubitt Town library at the junction of Strathon- 
dale Street and Glengall Street, where a site has been 
obtained at a cost of over £1,000. With regard to the 
Bromley library, something of a deadlock seems to have 
occurred. The Libraries Committee nave on more than опе 
occasion recommended a site im Devons Road, but on each 
occasion the site has been rejected by the council as unsuit- 
able, and the committee are still searching for a suitable 
site. 


THE following timely protest has been urged against the 
inadequacy of areas for town flats by C. H. Luard :—" It is 
now universally recognised that light and fresh air are essen- 
tial to health; but this important fact is deliberately dis- 
regarded in the construction of many (probably of most) flats 
now being erected in numbers at the West End. The 
masonry blocks which contain the flats are usually built 
round small wells, 15 feet to 20 feet high, and where there 
are eight storeys, including basement, which is not unusual, 
the wells are at least 80 feet deep. The amount of air and 
light which these wells receive is, of course, injuriously 
diminished, more especially at their lower portions. Yet 


into these wells look the rooms in which the servants of 
those living in the flats pass their entire lives. Presumably 
these constructions do not contravene the building laws or 
they would not be permitted. It is, therefore, the building 
laws which are in fault and need amendment. It is clear 
that the minimum dimensions of these wells should be in. 
creased, and that the higher the buildings the larger should 
be the dimensions of the wells. The laws should, in short, 
be adapted to a novel condition of buildings and be con- 
sistent with modern hygienic views. Even slum courts at 
the East End, which are so much condemned, have, when 
the buildings surrounding them are not high, an advantage 
over these West End flats in the matter of air and light." 
On the rehousing question the Daily Chronicle says it is 
freely alleged that the houses which the Council provides 
are let at rents prohibitive to the unskilled labourer. At 
the Rye Buildings at Rotherhithe, which are now ready for 
occupation, there are no one-room tenements, while two 
rooms cost 6s. per week, and three rooms 8s. They have 
been erected to provide rehousing accommodation for рег- 
sons to be displaced by the construction of the Rotherhithe 
Tunnel, and it will be interesting to know how many of these 
poor people find a home in them 


ІТ is said the standard rates of pay per day for carpenter 
in South African towns at present are:—Cape Town, 148; 
Kimberley, 16s.; Johannesburg. 22s. 6d.; East London, 
145. 8d. ; Port Elizabeth, 14s. 80. ; and Durban, 165. 


THE Bristol Society of Architects held its annual general 
meeting last week, Mr. Joseph Wood  presiding. The 
following officers were elected :—President: Mr. Joseph 
Wood; vice-presidents: Messrs. G. H. Oatley and F. W. 
Wills; members of the Council: Messrs. W. L. Bernard, 
Е. Bligh Bond, J. H. La Trobe, Thomas Nicholson, W. 5. 
Skinner, J. Foster Wood, and H. Dare Bryan, hon. secretary 
and treasurer; associate members of Council: Messrs. Mow- 
bray A. Green and T. H. Weston. 


Messrs. DENT & HELLYER have obtained £37,500, as 
against their claim of £60,000 on account of the compulsory 
acquisition of their property for the Strand to Holbom 
improvement scheme. 


Mr. RICHARD Рнпир Day, A.R.LB.A., has died at his 
residence, 18, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., from cancer of the 
liver. Mr. Day was closely connected with the Church in 
the dioceses of Canterbury and London, having been diocesan 
architect and surveyor for Canterbury, and a surveyor of 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for the diocese of London. 


IN the Guildhall Library corridor there are being exhibited 
some 200 large photographs of Norman tympana and lintela 
taken from churches all over the United Kingdom by Mr. 
Chas. E. Keyser. 


HER Royal Highness the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) has teen pleased to purchase a metal-point drawing 
of Kensington Palace from the artist, Alfred Fahey. - 


Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF Astor has purchased the historical 
castle at Hever, near Sevenoaks, said to be the birthplace 
of Anne Boleyn, for £37,000. It has hitherto been open 
to the public on certain days, and contains the famous 
Queen’s bedstead and other relics. A moat, fed by the 
River Eden, surrounds the mansion. The building has 
bezn recently very considerably restored. 


COMPETITIONS. 


C OMPETITIVE plans were recently invited for a new 
Wesleyan chapel and school at Sw. , and the com 
mittee have now decided to accept the scheme submitted by 
Мг. W. Beddoe Rees, A-R.I.B.A., 37, St. Mary Street, Car 
diff, and have given him instructions to proceed with the 
work. The estimated cost of the whole scheme is about 
£6,000. 3 | 


THE Manchester Royal Infirmary Board are desirous of select 
ing a limited number of architects to prepare plans for a wi 
infirmary, to contain 500 beds, and those wishing to be расе 
on the list of candidates for selection are to send in their appr 
cations, together with particulars of their experience ۳ 
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construction of hospitals, by 1st May, addressed to Мг. W. І. 
Saunder, the general superintendent, Eight or ten architects 
will be selected to compete, and each will receive an 
honorarium. 


A COMPETITION has been opened to all artists, irrespective of 
nationality or residence, for the erection, im Berne, of a 
monument in commemoration of the foundation of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. The monument will be erected on the 
Steinhauer platz in Berne. Artists are entirely free as to the 
kind of monument they choose, provided it clearly symbolizes 
the foundation of the Universal Postal Union and is well 
suited to the place selected. It is also permissible to com- 
bine the monument with a fountain. А model, a plan, and а 
perspective view must accompany the estimate, which is not 
to exceed 170,000 francs (about £7,000), inclusive of all 
costs and fees, excepting foundation, up to the ground level. 
The cost of transit of models will be borne by the Postal 
Union. The jury of award will be composed as follows :— 
Mr. Hake, Superior Privy Postal Councillor, Referendary for 
building purposes to the German Imperial Post Office, Ber- 
lin; Professor Edmond Hellmer, sculptor, Rector of the Im- 
perial and Royal Academy of Plastic Arts, Vienna; Count de 
Lalaing, painter and sculptor, Brussels ; Professor F. Meldahl, 
sub-director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Copen- 
hagen; Mr. Urioste Velada, member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts and senior architect of Madrid; Mr. A. Bartholomé, 
statuary, Paris; Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., London; Mr. 
Alois Strobl, sculptor, Budapest; Professor Ettore Ximenes, 
statuary, Rome; Professor F. Bluntschli, President of the 
Federal Commission of Fine Arts, in Zurich; Mr. Eugene 
Ruffy, director of the International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union, in Berne. The jury will dispose of a sum of 
15,000 francs to reward deserving competitors, the value and 
the number of prizes being left to its discretion. Should the 
jury not be in a position to recommend any of the models 
presented for the execution of the monument, the Federal 
Council will be at liberty to open a limited competition. In 
such case invited artists will each receive an honorarium. 


MORE LIGHT—AND AIR! 


k The Ventilation, Heating and Management of Churches 
and Public Buildings.” By Mr. J. W. Thomas, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., author of " Coal-mire gases and ventilation,” «с. 
Published by Messrs. Longmans, Green Co, of 39, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. (Price 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Thomas certainly has the courage of his opinions, 
and is to be congratulated upon having clearly set out 
the results of his experience and experiments, in a somewhat 
novel way. Believing that some problems and apparent 
failures in ventilation will be elucidated by it, we warmly re- 
commend the book to architects and others interested. Por- 
tions of it were written to guide caretakers in making the best 
use of the appliances, etc., which they have to control. In 
this it is unique, and to caretakers therefore we specially com- 
mend it The author's deductions are made more manifest 
by the graphic illustrations, 25 in number. Two particularly 
important chapters deal with the action of wind upon ventila- 
tion, and the effects of moist air upon ventilation. 

While some authorities certainly will not agree with all the 
views elaborated in the book, every attempt at a solution of 
difficulties of this importance and magnitude is to be wel- 
comed, and this contribution by Mr. Thomas is of unusual 
and indeed uncommon interest and value. 

It is by original research and werk of tbis kind, that most 
discoveries of importance are made. 


A most useful book for architects, lawyers. and builders, 
more particularly in Scotland, is that just published by 
Messrs. Wm. Green & Sons, law publishers, Edinburgh, en- 
titled " Law Affecting Building Operations and Architects! and 
Builders’ Contracts,” by Mr. Isaac Connell, S.S.C., Edin.. 
author of " The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 1883 
to 1900." It is the first on the subject written by a Scottish 
lawyer. 

Inaddition to chapters on the architect and surveyor—their 
appointment, duties, &c., the execution of the work, extras, 
payment of price architects’ certificates, and destruction ot 
work before payment, damages to property, arbitration relat- 
ing to building contracts, Dean of Guild Court, the law of the 
tenement, building conditians and restrictiqns, and servitudes, 
there is a voluminous table of cases cited, and an appendix 


containing forms of contract, &c. _ The work is beautifully 


produced. 


“The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas” By Mr. W. 
Doman. Published by Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster. (Price 3s. 6d. nett.) | 

This handbook was written in the form of monthly articles 
for The Engineering Times, in response to the desire for a 
practica] work on this special branch of engineering, and this, 
] suppose, accounts for the somewhat unpleasant arrange- 
ment of two columns on one page. The author has wisely 
endeavoured to illustrate only such apparatus as seem likely 
to stand the test of time. Special attention is directed to the 
one important point in all plants, that of the production of 
gas at the lowest possible temperature in the generating 
chamber. 

Mr. Doman says: " Electricity had a long incubation and 
infancy, while acetylene lighting was bom comparatively ful!- 
grown, and is probably subject to far more virulent forms of 
the disorders attending youth. It is perhaps also to be ex- 
pected that these will have a correspondingly short course." 

The work is eminently practical, and the 30 excellent illus- 
trations, some of which are beautiful productions of photo- 
graphs, add to its cleamess. We advise all those having to do 
with—or even desirous of knowing something about—acety- 
lene gas, to read this book. 

CHAS. E. Сыттом, A.M.InsT.C.E. 
— M e —— 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ТІНЕ annual general meeting of this Institute was held оп 

Thursday week, Mr. Horatio К. Bromhead, F.R.I.B.A., 
president, in the chair. The secretary read the annual report, 
which showed that there were now 80 members on the roll, 
of whom eight are honorary. The following were the winners 
of the Institute prizes this year:—School of Art (first prize), 
Mr. William J. Wright; (second prize), Mr. john M'Nee 
Jeffrey ; Technical College, Mr. Vernon Constable. The sixth 
triennial competition for the Alexander Thomson travelling 
studentship was held on 26th February. Five sets of draw- 
ings were sent in, coming respectively from London, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow (2 sets). While the trustees 
would gladly see a larger response in the number of com- 
petitors, they had reason to be gratified not only by the wide 
area from which these were drawn, but by the high standard 
of excellence reached in most, if not all of the works sub- 
mitted. It had been decided that, should the results warrant 
it, a second prize of £20 (with somewhat similar conditions to 
those attached to the scholarship itself) should be awarded 
on this occasion. This the trustees considered to be very 
fully merited by the competitor placed second. The follow- 
ing were the prize winners:—<First prize), Mr. William 
Beattie Brown, jum, Edinburgh; (second prize), Mr. Arthur 
D. Nicholson, Glasgow ; honourable mention to Mr. Hepbum. 
The Council for the ensuing year was elected as follows :— 
Messrs. J. A. Morris, David Barclay, A. N. Paterson, John 
Keppie, H. K. Bromhead, James Lindsay, N. Macwhannell, 
T. L. Watson, J. M. Monro, Alexander M‘Gibbon, J. A. Camp- 
bell, A. Balfour, W. J. Boston, Charles Gourlay, Thomas 
Baird, jun., and Andrew Black. The treasurer's accounts, 
which were submitted and approved of, showed that the funds 
were in a satisfactory position. A meeting of the newly- 
elected Council followed, at which office bearers for the year 
were appointed, viz.: President, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, 
F.R.I.B.A.; vice-president, Mr. John Keppie; auditor. Mr. 
David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A.; secretary and treasurer, Mr. С. J. 
MacLean. The various committees for the year were also 


appointed. 
аа 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PONTYPRIDD TOWN HALL. 
THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN. 
A. COLBOURNE-LITTLE, ARCHITECT. 
The single central corridor seems to have found favour in 
this competition with the assessor, Mr. J. Gibson. and this 
is a good design on those lines. 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS BY FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 
We continue our illustrations of this interesting work. 
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ASSYMMETRY. 


AS interesting lecture entitled “A Lost Principle in Art,” 
was delivered on Tuesday week in the Belfast Museum 
by Mr. George Coffey, M.A., M.R.I.A., keeper of the Irish 
antiquities in the National Museum, Dublin, under the 
auspices of the Belfast Natural History and Philosopaàical 
Society. The lecture was illustrated by a series of lantern 
views of ancient and medieval buildings. = | 

Mr. George Coffey said the actual subject of the lecture 
was really certain requirements, optical and artistic, which 
were practised by old artists, and which had actually 
perished out of. art. Those discoveries, the great majority 
of them, were chiefly due to Mr. Goodyear, curator of Brook- 
lyn Fine Art Institution, who had made a tour in the North 
of Italy examining medieval architecture, and he reported 
certain refinements. He had met Mr. Goodyear in England, 
and was in the position of being able to show them that 
evening a number of views of those buildings; many of 
which would be seen on this side of the Atlantic for the 
first time. English architects had pooh-poobed those dis- 
coveries, but he was glad to say. because he believed in 
those theories, that on the Continent those views were 
rap.dly extending, and in America they were being put 
into practical operation, so that he had no doubt that in a 
very short time they would have extended to this sice of 
the water. They knew the ordinary Greek Temp'e. Taking 
the Parthenon, it had been supposed that the columns were 
perpendicular, that lines which appeared horizontal were 
horizontal, and that it was laid out mathematically correct, 
and it had been assumed that the intervals between the 
columns were equal. Mr. Penrose, who died a few years 
ago, discovered that it was filled with the most wonderful 
refinements. . The columns, which appeared to be erect, 
leaned in slightly. The platform on which the temple was 
built, instead of being flat, was delicately curved. А delicate 
rhythm was given through the whole of the spacing of the 
columns. There were a number of other refinements. A 
sense of tcuch was given to the whole building, and every 
line of it was considered with a view to its effect. The 
curves were first discovered by an Englishman named 
Pennythorn, and the general idea was that the curved line 
was to give a greater appearance of strength. Since Pen- 
ros?'s time it had been discovered that every Greek temple 
had its refinements, and Goodyears discoveries went to 
show that not only did Egyptians and Greeks employ those 
refinements, but that they passed on to Roman and came 
down to medieval times. The principle was called assym- 
metry, and he thought they would find that the principle 
of symmetry was death and the principle of assymmetry 
life. Repetition was part of a tendency in the world 
towards uniformity, and there could be no manitestation 
of power except there was difference, and unless there 
was something vital and human in art there could be 
no relation between art and them Іп these commercial 
days, when they tumed out prints mechanically commercial 
men had actually found # necessary to devise machines with 
eccentricities to try and imitate the life which was not in 
them. In conclusion, he wanted to say let them not imagine 
this was an artistic age. They had for the present done 
with art. Jt died about 1600. But let them not imagine 
that by crowding their rooms by a whole lot of manufactured 
art that they were adding to the p'casure of itfe. Let them 
have plain and comfortable rooms, and le: them purchase 
at least if they could one work of artu, . | ۱ 

The chairman thought they could not recall the arehitec- 
tur> of Belfast in art. and that it was rather of the nature 
cf bereditary utilitarianism. oF | 

Mr. W. J. Gilliland, as representing the Ulster Society of 
Architects, was pleased to second the motion. and agreed 
wth the principle that nature abhorred repetition. Some 
cf the alleged refinements were not refinements at all. but 
had been produced by nature. He was quite certain that 
the ether. refinements were intentional. И фе public 
showed an appreciation of art. architects would have an 
opportunity cf showing what they were worth. They of the 
Ulster Society cf Architects wore endeavouring to do what 
wou'd be held shortly. | 

—————— ——-9— تسس 

WHILE sinking foundations. for new о] works at Broxburn, 
S-ct'and. three labourers were buried beneath a fall. Two 
were soon rescu2d, but the third. James McCann, could not 
be mach for over an hour. and was then found: dear, 


they could to enlighten the Belfast peop'e, and an exhibition 
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OUR LETTER BOX. | 


' Re COMPETITION FOR BUILDING SCHEME AT 
| YEOVIL. | 
| Competition Reform Society, 
mE | 30, Gray's Inn Square, W.C., 
| April 15th, r903, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. ۱ 

DEAR Sir,—The following facts relating to the above com- 
petition may prove cf interest to your readers, and may serve 
as a warning to intending competitors. p 
` On 24th January last a notice appeared in the Somerset 
Herald, to the effect that the Corporation of Yeovil intended 
to invite competitive plans fcr the development of some Cor- 
poration property in High Street and South Street. Provi- 
sion was to be made for a technical institute, free library, 
town ball, municipal offices, corn exchange, fish, vegetable 
and fruit market, fire station, together with justices’ rooms, 
county court, mayor's parlour, etc. In addition to these, as 
much as possible of the ground floor in High Street was to be 
laid out in shops, and the competitors were to decide whether 
there should be a wide street or a covered arcade in place of 
а court which at present connects High Street with South 
Street. ۱ Mor | 

Premiums of 20 and 10 guineas were offered for the schemes 
placed first and second respectively. It was to be understood 
that the Council had no intention to proceed immediately with 
carrying out the whole scheme., the idea being to begin with 
the free library and technical institute. | | 

The attention of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was called to the matter, and a letter was written by their sec- 
retary to the Corporation, pointing out the inadequacy of the 
premiums and urging the appointment of a professional 
assessor to draw up the conditions upon the basis of the Insti- 
tute's “ suggestions.” In the meantime the members of the 
Competition Reform Society had been requested to abstain 
from competing. and no notice being. taken by the Yeovil 
Corporation to the R.I.B.A's letters, a statement to that effect 
was published in the R.I.B.A. Journal of 21st March, with a 
request that the members of the Institute would abstain from 
entering the competition. 

I have recently received a copy cf the list of the Councils 
replies to competitors’ questions, arising out of the conditions 
and particulars issued by the Town Council for the guidance 
of architects. The following extracts from the questions and 
replies will give an idea of the spirit in which the competition 
has been conceived :— | | 

т. Will the architect, whose design is chosen, be engaged 
to carry out the buildings as the Council's architect ?—\ot 
necessarily. 2. Should any amcunt as regards cost be con- 
sidered in designing? If so. how much ?—No. Arrangement 
to be.considered only. Question of cost will be considered in 
carrying out. 4. Is there any likelihood that the, conditions 
will be at all revised, as the premiums offered seem low for 
the value of work required?—No, 36. Will the Corpora 
tion give a guarantee that the author of the selected design vill 
be employed to carry out the work?—No. 38. Will a pro 
fessional assessor be appointed to adjudicate upon the 
schemes ?— №0. | | IE 

These particulars will be sufficient to show that the Yeovil 
Corporation expects to receive schemes for laying out a large 
area of ground. The planning of the schemes should entail 
considerably more work than will be apparent upon the plans 
submitted, for in justice to the Corporation it must.be stated 
that ^ detail plans of the various buildings are not required, 
although explanatory drawings to a larger scale (16 inch) may 
be submitted at the architects’ Cption. For a scheme of th's 
sort to be «f the slightest value it would be necessary to plan 
roughly the-various municipal offices, exchanges. markets. fire 
Station, technical institute, free library. county court. acd 
гост. shops. etc.; a task requiring a special knowledge 0 
almest every class of building of a public nature. a 

For the very considerable amount cf thought. work, ай 
special knowledge which would have to be displayed in 186 
preparation of a scheme in order that it might de credit alike 
to the competition and the town cf Yeovil. the following 1 
ducements are offered :—1.- Premivms of 20 and 10 guineas 
respectively to the authors of the two designs placed first. 7 
No professional assessor. 3. No undertaking that the author 
of the selected design will be engaged às the Corporauons 
architect, or that he shall be employed to carry out the Min 

Unfortunately. fcr Yéovil, there have been at least 30.aPP | 
cations for the conditions, and there seems little doubt that . 
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a certain number of designs will be submitted. It has been 
ascertained that the Corporation has little or no money to 
spend upon the majerity of the buildings. Mr. Carnegie has 
promised 42.500 for a free library, and there is a similar 
sum available for a technical institute, one or both of which 
may be erected shortly. 

It is satisfactory to know that the architects of Yeovil have 
no intention of competing, and that they have already made 
their protest to the Corporation. It is to be hoped that all 
architect readers of your journal will do likewise, and so 
assist in making of the Yeovil competition as big a failure as 
the recent case of the St. Ives Municipal Buildings. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry A. Saur, 
Hon. Sec. 


! 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


HE removal of the headquarters of the Post Office 
Savings Bank from the well-known premises in Queen 
Victoria Street to the immense building just completed at 
West Kensington is without doubt the largest undertaking of 
the kind that has ever been carried out in connection with a 
Government Department, or perhaps even in private enter- 
prise. The magnitude of the work may be judged to some 
extent by the fact that the removal has been quietly taking 
place ever since 15 January last, and was not completed 
until Tuesday last, when the whole of the immense staff of 
the department were located at West Kensington. The 
site on which the new building is erected is generally knowm 
as the Olympia Annexe, and covers an area of a little over 
four acres of ground, having been acquired at the somewhat 
moderate cost of £45,000. The building itself cost some- 
where about £270,000, and is a gigantic structure designed 
as a permanent home for the enormous and ever-growing 
staff of officials who administer and carry out the work of 
the Post Office Savings Bank system. The front of the 
building faces Blythe Road and is built of Portland stone 
and red bricks in the Renaissance style. The- main en- 
trance, in the form of three arches leading into the quad- 
rangle, is im the centre, which is almost wholly of stone. 
On each side of the arches is a bay surmounted by a dome- 
topped tower, and between these towers is a clock-tower, 
which at nights will be illuminated, thus serving as a new 
landmark to Londoners. The building is in form a hollow 
square, and the north and south blocks are continued beyond 
the east and west block with a view to an extension of the 
edifice, gigantic as it now is, which future requirements may 
demand. The number of rooms in this palatial edifice is 
almost legion, and it may well be so. seeing that the building 
as it stands at present is capable of accommodating 4,000 
persons. The prevailing idea appears to be to have large 
rooms, for the purposes, no doubt, of proper and perhaps 
economical supervision, and as illustrating the extent to which 
this idea has been carried out it may be stated that there 
are three rooms which have no less & length than 350 ft. 
each. 

The binê of the new Savings Bank premises at West 
Kensington has occupied close upon four years, the King, 
as may be remembered. having laid the foundation stone on 
behalf of her Majesty the late (Queen Victoria on Midsummer 
Day, 1899. just тоо years, curiously enough, after the estab- 
lishment of the first savings bank of any kind in this country. 
The new premises are fitted up throughout in the most up- 
to-date manner, and with every comfort and convenience for 
the staff they are to house. There are no fewer than five 
electric lifts provided, three for passengers and two for 
goods, while provision has been made for three separate 
refreshment clubs. one for the male staff and two for the 
female staff. so that the small colony which is to reside here 
wil be well catered for in the matter ot feeding arrange- 
ments. The erection of this enormous, structure, which will 
rank with the largest of the London buildings, and the 
extensive accommodation and facilities it provides for the 
headquarters staff of the Post Office Savings Bank, ire an 
eloquent testimony to the marvellous growth and develop- 
ment of the business of that department. —T he Times. 
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THE nave of St. Michael's Church, Coventry, is said to be 
the widest nave of any English church. It ig 125 ft. wide. 
whilst that of York Minster is 19415 ft. in width. - 


ANDREA PALLADIO; HIS LIFE AND 
WORK.* 


F the early life and parentage of Andrea Palladio there 
exists but little information. All his biographers, with . 

the exception of Paolo Gualdo, describe him as having been 
born in the year 1518. The latter, however, informs us that 
he was born in 1508, thus making him just ten years older; 
but, unfortunately, there is no further confirmation of this 
statement. Palladio's father was a mason at Vicenza, where 
he died in 1545. 

Though we should much like to know some of the cir- 
cumstances of his boyhood and the various influences and ері» 
sodes which contributed to his success in after years, all we 
are privileged to learn is from Palladio himself, for he tells 
us that he early possessed a great love and natural inclination 
for architecture, and that, as a boy, he read Caesars “ Com- 
mentaries," and imagined and designed the bridge over the 
Rhine from Caesar's written description, afterwards utilising 
this over the Bacchiglione, near Vicenza. Gualdo mentions 
that Palladio also seriously studied mathematics, which he 
considered an essential part of an architect's education, His 
humble birth is corroborated by Leoni, who describes him 
as of “ mean extraction,” adding, “that in consideration of his 
great abilities, and as a reward for the honours he did his 
native city, he was made free of same, and received into the 
body of the nobility.” But this honour only came to Palladio 
when his fame was established throughout the whole of 
Northern Italy. It is evident that his early life was a studious 
one, and we naturally infer that a most excellent education 
was conferred upon him by his father, the mason Pietro who, 
in all probability, sacrificed much to secure his son's future. 
He appears to have soon deserted sculpture for architecture, 
meanwhile also studying the works of Vitruvius, Alberti, 
Michelozzi, Cronaca, Serlio, and San Gallo. 

In accordance with the custom of the times. Palladio pos- 
sessed a patron in Gian Giorgio Trissino It was with this 
patron that he first visited Rome in 1541, when he was thirty- 
three years of age. He must have been exceedingly indus- 
trious during this visit, as his drawings of the Classic buildings 
in his treatise testify. He visited at various periods Ancona, 
Rimini, Naples, Capua, Pola in Istria, and Nimes. In May, 
1547, we also hear of his visiting Tivoli, Palestrina, Porto, 
and Albano, returning to Vicenza in July, and taking with him 
nine books, entitled “ L'Italia liberata dai Goti.” In 1551 he 
is for the third time in Rome, " in the company of Venetian 
gentlemen.” His time there was spent in earnest researches 
among the ruins of her temples and edifices; a time of hard 
labour, of measuring minutely, and theorising. the results of 
which he has handed down to posterity in his valuable writ- 
ings on architecture. He says, “I began, with the utmost 
accuracy, to measure every minute part by itself. and, indeed, 
I became so scrupulous an examiner of them, not discover- 
ing that anything of this kind is performed without the justest 
reason and the finest proportion, that I afterwards, not once 
but very often, took journeys to several parts of Italy. and 
even out of it, that I might be able from such fragments to 
comprehend what the whole must needs have been, and to 
make draughts accordingly. I thought this an undertaking 
worthy of a man who considers that he was not born for him- 
self only, but likewise for the good of others." 

During his stay in the ancient city no dcubt he came often 
in contact with many of the great artists of the day. Here he 
could gaze upon the great achievements of Bramante. such 
as the Cancellaria and Giraud palaces and the little Temple 
of S. Pietro in Montorio. and upon the works of Raphael, 
who died in 1520. He could study the progress of the cupola 
of St. Peter under the masterly direction of Michel Angelo, and 
see this great master's work on the Palazzi dei Conservatori on 
the Capitol. The work of Baldasare Peruzzi at the Palazzo 
Pietro, Massimi and of Antonio San Gallo at the *Furnese 
Palace were also completed at the time of his first visit to 
Rome. In Palladio's writings we find interesting information 
regarding the architects and painters of his dav. Especially 
does he eulogise Vasari. whom he styles " a painter and archi- 


‘tect of great merit." We also find mention made of Sansovino, 


who died in 1370. accompanied by much praise of the build- 
ings erected by him. Other contemporaries are mentioned, 


` amongst these being San Micheli, the great military architect 


of the Renaissance, whose special work is evidenced in his 
fortresses and palaces at Verona. 


*Paper read at the Architectural Association by Mr. Binister 
Е. Fletcher, on the grd inst. 
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We have no information regarding Palladio's marriage, 
neither do we find any mention made of his wife. He had a 
family of four sons and one daughter.. The eldest son, Marc 
Antonio, became a sculptor, like his father; we find him liv- 
Ing at Venice in 1588, and he died in 1600. . Leonidas, who 
assisted his father, died about 1 374. We read of his directing 
the building of the dome at Montagnana in 1566. Orazio, 
the third son, studied law in Padua in r 564 and died in 1574. 
Silla, the youngest, was an architect, and, assisted by 
Scamozzi, completed the Teatro Olimpico, upon which his 
father was engaged at the time of his death and died about 
1627. ۰ Zenobia married Della Fede. a goldsmith, whose 
name appears inscribed in the guild at Vicenza. Before the 
year 1564 Palladio was in legal documents called “of 
Vicenza " and “inhabitant of Vicenza.” In those relating to 
the marriage of his daughter he appears as “ civis Vicentine," 
a distinction worthy of mentioning in the davs of the Re- 
public. 

None of the honcurs conferred upon Palladio can exceed 
the publication of his works which was undertaken with much 
courage and diligence by Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi. who 
measured, drew, and restored his buildings. This book con- 
tains most. interesting engravings and commentaries, showing 
much learning and scholarship. It embraces four large 


volumes, of which many editions have appearéd both in Italian 


and French. 

Though infirm for a lung time, Palladio nevertheless con- 
tinued to take an active part in the building of his edifices, 
and when finally the end came it found him at work upon one 
of his finest efforts, the Teatro Olimpico, finished after his 
death by his son Silla and Vincenzio Scamozzi. Palladio's 
death was a great grief and loss to his loval native city, which 
revered him not only for his genius, but for his many other 
virtues—for he was both amiable and benevclent, and beloved 
by his workmen. 
Ж PRINCIPLEs. | 
. His principles are best exemplified іп his buildings, but a 
striking point about many of them lies in the fact that he was 
not slavishly bound by his own rules as to the proportions of 
the classical columns and their entablatures, Like many 
another, he was an exemplar of the saying that a genius can 
be above rules. Although he refers in detail to the various 
parts of a building and their proportions, he has left no in- 
formation as to the design and composition of structures asa 
whole In his use of the orders he was full of resource, and 
no particular method seems to have been peculiarly his own. 
It has been held that he was specially in favour of obtaining 
size and dignity in his composition by including two stories 
of his facades within one order. ‘This has been said to have 
influenced English architecture in contrast with the precepts 
of Vignola which were followed in France; but Palladio em- 
ployed both methods equally, while he was also fond of mark- 


ing his ground story with rusticated blocks of masonry, ex- 


pressing his first floor (piano nobile) by an order, and his 
upper (or attic) story by flat pilasters. He also employed the 
attic story, seldom used by other masters, in lieu of a great 
crowning cornice. Ніѕ style has been defined as a mean 
between the severe use of ancient forms and the licentious 
style of those who reject all rule whatever. 

“Speaking generallv. the plans of his buildings were suitable 
to the requirements: of the Venetian nobility for whom they 
were erected. 

The fact that they are not well suited to our present re- 
quirements cannot detract from their stateliness and conve. 
nience when considered in relation to the age in which thev 
were erected, and the climate of Italy. The disposition and 
proportion of his apartments 1n regard to each other are often 
exceedingly happy and effective. 5 o 
. Some have found fault with the magnificerce and dispiay 
which are cbserved in some of Palladio's facades, but bere, 
again, we must remember for whom and for what purpose they 
were built. His clients were Venetian noblemen, eager to 
display their power and position by the erection of grandiose 
buildings, which he provided in his spacióus columned vesti- 
Lules. grand staircases, galleries. libraries. and colonnades. 
His architerture was essentially columnar aud not fenestral, 
aud his entablatures were proportioned to the column with 
— which they were associated, whereas his predecessor, San- 
soving, occasionally emploved an entablature disproportionate 
to the columns, as at St. Mark’s Library, in which windows 
are placed in a deep frieze. In addition to the methode 
referred to. our master frequently usel two orders of different 
scale in the same facade; one comprising the whole height of 
the building and the smaller subordinate “ order ” being only 
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that of the facade of St. 


it Is as ten is to twenty and a-half. 


of the building. 
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one-half or two-thirds of the larger one. In every Case except 

| Giorgio Maggiore both orders rise 
from the same plinth level. In the Palazzo del Capitanio and 
the Basilica the difference in height between the two orders 
15 as ten to sixteen and a-half, while in the Palazzo Valmarana 
| MI. Professor Cockerell attri. 
butes a great part of the magnificence of Palladio's buildings 
to the employment of this principle. | | 

Our master also had a great preference for a pediment to 


(very few) of those which I have made in towns, I have always. 
placed a pediment where the.chief entrance is, bcause ¡e 
makes the principal entrance to the house more conspicuous, 
and contributes v y much to the magnificence and grandeur 
This gives the entrance facade a great 
advantage over the others, as it must for that reason be made 
higher ; besides, it is much more proper to put the arms of 
the owner there. and they are generally placed in the middle 
of the pediment." Columns were sometimes placed on pedes. 
tals in order to give additional height, sometimes not so. The 
pedestals never seem to have been decorated with panels, sunk 
Or raised. although this feature is so treated in Palladio's 
book. Fluting is generally. omitted from the columns, and 
this was probably due to the fact that they were frequently 
formed of brick and stucco, materials which were unsuitable 
for fluting in long lengths. ; + 

Palladio’s knowledge of the details of ancient Roman 
architecture was extraordinary, vet his inventive genius was 
considerable, and we seldom find that he repeated any of his 
designs. On the contrary, his facades abound with various 
dispositions of the orders, in addition to which he obtained 
effect and contrast by the judicious use of plain and rusti- 
cated walling and the use of arcades. His rustication is often 
excellent in design and scale, and gives considerable character 
to his buildings. not in an excessive way, as at Florence. but 
as а. set-off to his columns and their entablatures. In the 
design of his arcades, he appears to have preferred the larger 
order embracing two storeys, with small pilasters placed be. 
hind them to carry the floor of the upper gallery. In these 
arcades, semi-circular arches usually rest on piers in conjunc- 
tion with a tnabeated arrangement adopted from ancient 
baths. A favourite arrangement (of the Basilica), however, 
was one in which he divided the interval between two piers 
in three parts by small piers, or columns, with an arch only. 
covering the central aperture, a combination which seems to . 
have been copied from some colonnades at Diocletian's palace 
at Spalato. 

In the design of his doors, windows, and niches, simplicity 
seems generally to have been sought after. Fewness іп num- 
ber and largeness in size was his aim. The openings were 
generally crowned by pediments, alternately angular, and cir- 
cular; but these were never broken—a rococo feature in 
which he did not indulge. On these pedimented openings he 
occasionally placed reclining sculptured figures, probably 


copied from Sansovino or Michael Angelo. 


The entablature to his orders are generally unbroken, but 
happy effects are sometimes obtained, as at the Basilica, at 
Vicenza. by projecting the columns beyond the main face of 
the wall and breaking the entablature around these projec- 
tions. | 

In the profile of mouldings he was specially careful ; the 
architraves and friezes were generally plain, the latter being 
sometimes pulvinated, and his cornices have the consoles and 
other ornaments carefully centred over each other. 

Interior decoration seems to have been somewhat neglected, 
owing, no doubt, to want of funds. мə | 

In regard to his church designs, instead of returning to the 
regulation forms of heathen temples, he was probably abliged 
for ecclesiastical reasons to keep to the Basilican or Lombard. 
type, and his endeavour was to adapt the Roman orders to 
this type. The nave, being considerably higher than the side. 
aisle, had to be treated independently of it, and instead of tiers 
of arches, he adopted a single order of columns placed оп a 
plinth or on pedestals, and supporting an entablature with 
pediment over. The aisles have their inclined roofs marked 
with half pediments. Their proportion of basement to the 
order which it supports and the attic over, of window to wall 
space, and the relation of column to entablature and the. 
various parts of the design are excellent. 

Palladio had a lofty ideal in regard to architecture, as ap- 
vied to public edifices, for he says that “ because they con- 
s'st of larger dimensions, and that they are beautified with 


' more curious ornaments than private ones as serving for the: 
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use and conveniency of everybody, princes have a most ample 
field to show the world the greatness of their souls, and archi- 
fects are furnished with the fairest opportunity to demonstrate 
their own abilities in excellent and surprising inventions.” He 
then refers to the “ fatigue and long watching” he had endured 
in drawing out the ancient examples, and " hopes that the 
lovers of antiquity may reap pleasure from the same, and the 
studious of architecture receive benefit, especially seeing that 
much more is learnt in a little time from good examples of 
originals, by measuring of them and by seeing entire edifices 
with all their parts described on a little piece of paper, than 
from words,” &c. | 

| BRIDGES. 

: Leaving aside the wooden bridges which he erected, and 
dealing with stone bridges, he mentions four special points, 
viz. the abutments at the banks, the piers in the river, the 
arches, and the pavement. He considers the piers should be 
of an even number, “ as well because we see that Nature has 
produced from this number all those things which, consisting 
of more than one part, are to bear any weight, as the feet of 
men and all other animals may convince us.” Such an ar- 
rangement is also to be preferred because it leaves the middle 
uf the river free from obstruction, where the current is natu- 
rally most rapid, and, it might be added, in which boats would 
naturally be. The front of the lower portion of the piers, 


known to modern engineers as “ starlings” or “spurs,” i.e., - 


the side that faces the stream, are to be made angular, in 
order that they may divide or break the water, and prevent 
floating matter from lodging against them. Palladio produced 
amongst others a design which was evidently intended for the 
Rialto Bridge at Venice. 1с was not carried out, the present 
bridge being erected in 1588-1591 from the designs of Antonio 
da Ponte. о 
| PuBLIC BUILDINGS. 

. Ihe arcades surrounding the three sides of the Gothic 
Consiglio or Town Hall at Vicenza (also known as the 
Basilica or Palazzo della Ragione) are probably the most 
important of Palladio’s works. Riccio in 1496, Spaventa 
in 1498, Sansovino in 1538, Serlio iff 1539, and Giulio 
Romano in 1542 were all engaged at various times on the 
faulty Gothic arcades of the original structure. Finally, 
fresh designs were prepared by various architects, and were 
submitted to the vote. Three were chosen, one each by 
Spaventa, Giulio Romano, and Palladio, with the result that 
the latter’s design was finally adopted by ninety-nine votes 
against seventeen. This is the design as executed, and it 
was commenced in 1550 and completed in 1614. It was con- 
structed in stone brought from Piovene, and this stone has 
weathered in a remarkable manner, and gives to the building 
a beauty which Palladio's stucco designs do not possess and 
will never attaim It is curious that he says very little about 
the Basilica himself. except that “There is another of 
them in Vicenza. of which alone I have given the draughts, 
because the porticoes around it are my own invention, and 
this I make no doubt but that this edifice may be compared 
to the ancient fabrics and to be reckoned among the noblest 
and most beautiful buildings erected since the time of the 
ancients, as well on acccunt of its largeness and ornament as 
of its matter, which is all hewn stone, extremély hard. joined 
and bound together with the utmost care." 

'The hall around which the arcades are arranged is 171 ft. 
long bv 68 ft. wide. It has a semi-circular roof covered 
with lead. hipped at each end. The ground storey sup- 
ports an upper one by means of vaulting, the upper storey 
to the roof being about 7o ft. By referring to the plan we 
sce at once that the width of the arcade bays is determined 
by that of the piers of the Gothic hall which they surround, 
these piers dividing the interior of the ground storey into 
seven compartments in length and three in width. With 
these measurements (height and width), which could not be 
departed from, it is easy to see that Palladio had to decide 
on a design controlled and influenced by these data. He 
marked each storey by an order, the Doric tc the ground 
storey and the Ionic to the upper one, these being formed 
as half columas backing oa to a wall of considerable thick- 
ness. and their entablature returned back to this wall at 
each column. thus giving a vertical expression and prevent- 
ing the squat proportion which would have resulted had the 
cornices been continued round the facade without a o 
Furthermore, the height of the ground-floor pii eru the 
facade had to be considerably less than the d ur 
the entablature of the order occupied some depth, an 

h this. A statue crowns the balus- 
arcade had to be beneath this 


| an unusual and -i 
trade стег each pair of columns, and thus e 


А i ; 
difficult proportion of bay was cleverly handled. It is in 
the design of the space between the principal columns that. 
the beauty and originality of this building is found. By. 
referring to the illustration it will be seen that a space. 
approximating a square is contained between the main 
columns as vertical lines, and the base of these columns and ' 
the underside of their entablatures as horizontal. bounding 
lines. It is particularly in his treatment of these that 
Palladio has shown his skill, and had produced a motif 
which to this day is known by his name. He has filled in 
¿his square space with four columns, placed in couples about. 
3 ft. 6. in. from the main piers, and supporting a cornice 
from which springs a semi-circular arch covering an opening 
twice its width in height. In the spandrels are circular 
openings. , 

The treatment of the angles of this building also shows 
the master hand. Here he was without restrictions as to 
width, and he has decreased this by placing the coupled 
secondary columns nearer to the piers, and by doubling the 
main columns at the angles or, rather, by placing an extra 
angular three-quarter column which shows on each face. 
This diminution of width of bay and the doubling of the 
columns give an appearnce of strength to the angles of 
the facade which is very pleasing. The basilica is such an 
important creation that a few words as to its detailed pro- 
portion may not be out of place. The order to the lower 
storey is Doric, consisting of half columns about 2 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter, attached to a wall about 4 ft. 4 in. thick. The. 
columns are about eight diameters, and the entablature 13. 
slightly over a quarter of the column in height. The. 
smaller Doric free-standing columns to this storey have the 
same proportion as the larger, but they have a circular 
base, no doubt with the intention of preventing inconveni-: 
ence to pedestrians. These small columns have a cornice, | 
in height about one-eighth that of the columns, of the type 
shown, and from this springs the semi-circular arch. The’ 
upper storey is ornamented with a large and small Ionic 
order, both placed on the same continuous pedestal about 
a quarter of the height of the larger columns, these latter 
being 2 ft. 3 in. in diameter, and 834 diameters in height. - 
Palladio has not here followed his own rules nor those of 
Vitruvius, who says "that when the columns are placed 
over each other, the upper one should be a quarter less in 
diameter than the lower," whereas in this case it is only one- 
sixth. А balustrade, one-fifth of the Ionic order in height, 
crowns the facade. The height of the Ionic entablature is 
about one-fifth of the height of its column. The smaller 
free-standing columns of this order аге 1 ft. 2% in. in 
diameter and 8 diameters in height. The capitals are of the 
Grecian type, and have circular plinths and cornice similar 
to that on the lower storey. The method of vaulting the 
arcades is shown in the illustration. 

This building must rank as Palladio's masterp.ece; the 
peculiar charm it now possesses is also much enhanced by 
the beautiful weathering of the stone. | 

The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza is а good example of 
Palladio’s skill in planning. In this building he was not in 
any way bound by precedent, as suggested by some who have . 
only studied his work superficially. Оп the contrary, he. 
well knew how to accommodate the principles of classic : 
architecture to the special circumstances of his own designs; . 
modifying according to need, the proportions, forms, and. 
distribution of the parts. Palladio's studies in Rome among . 
the classic ruins, and also his excavations of the Berga | 
Theatre at Vicenza, must have well equipped him for ce- 
signing this building. He also had made a special study 
of Vitruvius, and the elaborate directions laid down by that 
author, indicating how the ancients planned these particular 
buildings. When, therefore, the Academy of Vicenza de, 
cided on constructing a building in which plays of the 
classic authors might be given, it was to Palladio, whom 
thev regarded as a high authority on the subject, that they 
naturally turned. The work was begun on 23rd May, 1580, 
in Palladio’s presence, but he was not destined to see its 
completion. for he died on 19% August of the same year. 
In gratitude for his work we are told that the Olympic 
Academy nominated his son Silla to superintend the work. 
The theatre was not entirely completed till 1584. . 

'The plan and general distribution leave no doubt that 
Palladio kept the form of the Roman theatre in view, but 
that, owing to the peculiar and restricted shape of the site, 
variations had to be made, the most notable being the semi- | 
elliptical auditorium, which takes the place of the semi- 
circular plam of the ‘Romans. Scamozzi has been at some 
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pains to inquire into the general principles of proportion 
adopted, in which, owing to the novelty of the elliptical 
plan, he had to depart from the proportions of Vitruvius. 
His remarks are certainly ingenious and convincing, but 
cannot receive a detailed notice here. The building proper 
occupies a site 123 ft. long by 75 ft. wide. It will thus be 
seen that the space originally at disposal does not include 
all that shown in the plan, but only the auditorium and the 
stage. The extra accommodation, including the three rooms 
to the left and the portions behind the permanent scene, 
were acquired afterwards. The elliptic form, or rather that 
produced by portions of three circles, was decided upon as 
being most economical for the seating of an audience 
desirous of hearing and of seeing perfectly. Attention may 
be directed to the radiating streets behind the scene, which 
has a length of about 70 ft. © "m | 

. It is constructed in stone, and is composed of two orders 
of Corinthian columns placed one over tbe other. The 
upper columns are not isolated like those below, but are 
semi-circular in plan and attached to the wall Their 
pedestals project over the lower columns and support 
statues, forming a very pleasing feature. Above the upper 
order uf Corinthian half-columns is an attic storey with 
small pilasters over the axes of the lower columns. In front 
are placed statues, while between them are square panels 
filled with sculptures representing the labours of Hercules 
executed by well-known sculptors. Between the columns 
of the ground and first storeys are placed niches occupied 
by statues and framed in with pilasters, entablature, and 
pediments, triangular or segmental. The centre of the 
scere has a large open archway of semi-circular form, spring- 
ing from the cornice of the lower storey, and there are 
smaller square-headed doorways on either side, formed under 
the entablature of the ground storey. The return walls of 
the scene, which are at right angles to it, are treated in a 
somewhat similar manner to the front. On the ground floor 
is placed a doorway centrally to each return, having on each 
side a semi-circular-headed niche, above which are slightly 
sunk panels filled with bas-reliefs. The first floor has а 
central opening, protected by a balustrade. Above the 
podium, or enclosing wall of the auditorium, are constructed 
the seats in thirteen tiers. They are about 21 in. in width 
and 15% in. in height. Above the top row of seats 1s 
placed a Corinthian colonnade, cleverly contrived to hide 
the irregularities of the site. The openings of the permanent 
scene, central and side, form entrances to the interior scene 
constructed as streets radiating therefrom. These streets 
are built in perspective, with buildings om either side, the 
line of sight, or horizontal line, being half-way between the 
stage level and the upper tier of seats of the auditorium. 
This construction in perspective was designed by the archi- 
tect Scamozzi. The ceiling is flat, and extends without 
interruption over auditorium and stage, allowing the voice 
to travel without hindrance. 


Town Houses. 


Some of Palladio’s most important designs were erected 
in his native town of Vicenza. They were mostly built in 
brick faced with stucco, which has now fallen away, and, in 
consequence, the designs suffer from having been executed 
in such poor materials. Palladio has been blamed for this 
by certain critics, who evidently consider that he was 
responsible for the depth of his clients purse... We should 
rather rejoice that, in spite of the materials at his command, 
he should have been able to produce such excellent results. 

* Palladio introduces the subject of town houses as follows. 
He says, “I am sure that they who shall look. upon the build- 
ings'I am going to give the draughts of in this book, and they 
who know how hard it is to introduce a new way, particularly 
in the art of building (in which every one presumes to be 
knowing) will think me very happy that I have met with per- 
sons who were generous, judicious, and reasonable enough to 
hear and approve my reasons.” 

The Palazzo Chiericati in plan has a great gallery or por- 
tico, which extends the whole length of the principal front on 
the ground floor, and is carried up on the two wings to the 


first floor, the central portion of which is walled in and form- ` 


ing the hall. The front of this building has two orders, the 
Doric for the ground floor, the Ionic for the first floor, and is 
an example of treatment which Palladio often favoured. This 
is to be remarked, because his name is generally associated 


with the treatment of an order embracing two storeys in - 


height. In Leoni's edition of Palladio's “ Architecture,” this 
building is shown with Tonic order of the central portion of 
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the first floor as pilasters, instead of half-columns, but most 
will agree that the substitution of pilasters would have de 
prived the facade of much of its interest. Another feature is 
the continuous pedestal, or stylobate, upon which the lower 
order rests, forming a solid base or support to the whole 
structure. Тһе Doric columns are of sturdier proportions 
than usually adopted by Palladio, being seven and a-half 
diameters in height. This sturdy proportion was probably 
used because these free-standing columns supported an upper 
storey, the central portion of which was solid. These and 
other deviations from the master's own precepts are interesting 
as showing how he altered them to suit the ctrcumstances of 
the case. The upper storey is treated with the Ionic order, 
resting on pedestals which have no base. Іп Palladio's beok 
none of the statues or vases are shown which are seen as 
crowning the structure and carrying up the vertical lines of 
the columns. It is doubtful if these additions improve the 
design, certainly the attenuated vases have a very unpleasant 
effect. Although a large part of the building appears to have 
been erected during his lifetime, it was only finished a con- 
siderable time after his death, viz., towards 1700. 

The ‘Palazzo Thiene, like so many of the designs, was only 
partly finished. In plan it consisted of a central square 
courtyard of 84 ft. 6 in., surrounded by a rusticated arcade, 
beyond which are the various rooms; the size of the whole 
site being тоо ft. by 176 ft. The illustration shows another 
method in which a rusticated lower storey with flat-arched 
windows, surmounted by semi-circular arches, supports the 
first floor, ornamented with composite pilasters on pedestals. 
The windows to the first floor have small three-quarter Ionic 
columns with entablature and pediment. This is an excellent 
composition, the reserved use of the order for one storey only 
being very happy. These first-floor windows have rusticated 
shafts resting on pedestals. between which are placed balus- 
ters; a composition probably designed to lead by an inter- 
mediate stage from the masculine treatinent of the basement. 
In Leoni’s drawing the main entablature is shown at about 
one-fifth of the height of the column, which is Palladio’s usual 
proportion, whereas in execution it has been increased to one- 
fourth its height, our architect evidently taking account of the 
narrowness of the streets and the consequent foreshortening 
of the upper mouldings. The courtyard is equally fortunate, 
a similar treatment being adopted, except that the necessary 
openings are left for the arcading between the piers. The 
attic here has also small windows lighting the rooms of the 
upper storey. The finished portion was adöfned with sculp- 
ture by Alessandro Vittoria, Bartolomeo Ridolfi, and with 
paintings by Anselmo Canera and Bernardino India, both the 
latter being of Verona. 

The Palazzo Valmarana was erecte dby the Conti Valma- 
rana, as Palladio says, “not only for their own honour and 
convenience, but also for the ornament and glory of their 
country,” an idea which might be more often followed by rich 
men in these days. The plan shows that the house is divided 
into two parts by a central court, and behind is shown a large 
garden, 120 ft. by 68 ft. 6 in. wide. Only the front block of 
this important facade has been executed. The stables are 
also placed in rear of the site. The ground-floor apartments 
are vaulted, and the upper ones ceiled at a height equal to 
their breadth. It is curious to observe that in Leoni's edition 
the site of this building is shown as rectangular on plan, where- 
as in reality the front wall is zot at right angles to the side 
walls. There were two ways of treating this facade, ۰ 
either to make the front wall at right angles to the side walls. 
in which case it would have to be set back from the general 
line of the other buildings in the street. or as Palladio ar- 
ranged it, of making it line up with the general building front 
age, allowance being made for the difference of shape in the 
front rooms. Їр choosing the latter arrangement Palladio 
showed his goodyaste, and left it as a legacy for architects of 
all times. Many modern buildings have been spoilt by neglect- 
ing to adopt this principle in dealing with awkwardly-shaped 
sites. The method of stepping-back the facade in order to 
make rooms square is very unsatisfactorv, and has only to be 
seen to be at once condemned. The facade of the Valmarana 
Palace has been the subject of much criticism. It shows 
another treatment, having an order of composite pilasters em 
bracing two storeys in height and an attic-storey over them. 

The facade above the base is in brick and stucco. The 
main entablature is one-fifth the height of the column, an 
the order rests upon projecting rusticated pedestals, one-quat- 
ter of the height of the pilasters. The secondary order of the 
Corinthian type, which marks the ground floor, rests upon the 
same pedestal as the larger order, an arrangement which тапу 
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critics have condemhed. This order is of half pilasters 
backed against the main order and is not a happy arrange- 
ment. The entablature to this order is broken at each inter- 
columniation against the main pilasters. Above the main 
entablature is an attic the height of which is one-quarter that 
of the pilasters. The upper windows have balconies of small 
projection. It will be seen that the main pilasters do not ter- 
-= minate the facade in a manner which might be expected, the 
secóndary order being doubled instead and made to support 
statues above its cornice. As a principle of design, this does 
not appear correct, the length of the facade being thereby 
apparently diminished and the framing of the whole design 
unpleasantly affected. 


The Palazzo Barbarano is interesting in many ways, because 
Palladio has given his original design, and also that which 
was actually carried out. It has an entrance leading to a 
large columned hall, beyond which is an open court. 
As to the facade, each storey has its own order, 
whereas in the original design one Corinthian order 
of semi-columns resting on a podium was taken through 
two storeys. "There is no doubt that the second or executed 
design is immeasurably superior. On the ground floor the 
wall space between the Ionic half columns is rusticated and 
the windows have flat arches, the abundance of wall space 
giving the necessary strength which a ground storey should 
possess. Exception might be taken to the impost moulding 
upon which these arches rest as being unnecessary. The 
upper storey is in a most ornate manner. The windows have 
architraves and consoles supporting pediments, alternately 
triangular and segmental, upon which are placed reclining 
figures. The podium to these windows is pierced with a 
balustrade, while the Corinthian columns are unfluted and 
rest upon a continuous block immediately over the cornice of 
the lower order. Ап attic plainly treated with square window 
crowns the whole building. The illustration shows the angle 
treatment of the Ionic order, which is peculiar. Although 
built in brick and stucco, this palace must always remain a 
triumph of art over matter. Тһе meanness of the material 
used is completely lost sight of in the superior excellence of a 
master design. In execution this has been considerably 
altered. "The original design was for a regular fagade of 
seven bays with a central opening leading into a columned 
vestibule. Additional land appears to have been acquired, 
which throws the principal entrance out of the centre. 
Ionic columns to the front facade have a height of 9 diameters, 
those of the courtyard at the back 9 1-16 diameters, and those 
to the entrance 812 diameters, these latter having to support 
3 solid vault. Palladio herein followed Vitruvius, as the lat- 
ter mentions in his Book I., Chapter 2, “ That variations may 
well be made from the regular proportions, in order to suit 
them to special circumstances." The Corinthian columns to 
the first flcor are also raised upon a plinth, in order to prevent 
their bases being hidden by the projecting cornice of the 
lower order. | | 

The Palazzo Porto faces two streets, and the front portion 
only was executed. The entrances from each street led 
through columred halls to a great central courtyard, open 
to the sky, and surrounded by a colonnade of Composite 
columns embracing two storeys in height, and crowned with 
entablature and balustrade. The passage on the first floor 
is supported on pilasters attached to the backs of these tall 
Comjosite columns. Palladio mentions Paul Veronese as 
the artist employed to paint portions of the interior. The 
extericr is certainly ore of the most pleasing, and resembles 
that a'ready shown in the Palazzo Thiene. А rusticated 
basement. with square-headed windows and circular relieving 
arches, with carved kevstores. supports a piano nobile of 
attache I Tonic columns апа entablature. Between the 
columas асс square-headed windows surrounded by an archi- 
trave mculding, and provided with consoles carrying pedi- 
ments alternately segmental and triangular. Over these 
ped-ments Palladio designed reclining figures. but the view 
shows that only three groups are really executed. a central 
and two angle ones. This omission helps the facade. which 
might otherwise appear too complex and crowded. There 
15 also another important difference between Palladios ce 
sign and that which was actually carried out. In the statues 
which decorate the attic storey he shows a range of eight, 
esung on the top of the attic pilasters, whereas there are 
only four, and they are placed immediately above the cornice 
in front cf the pilasters, This appears an infinitely better 
position, for there is something dangerous looking and 
gymnastic about free-standing sculpture at а great height 
from the ground. 
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The Palazzo del Consiglio, also known as the Palazzo del 
Capitanio, the Prefitizzio Municipio, Loggia Bernarda, and. 
Palazzo Communale, is not mentioned in Palladio's book, 
and must therefore have been erected after its publication. 
It is comparatively a small building, a portion only of the 
original design, and is situated opposite his masterpiece in 
the Piazza de’ Signori. Thus we can see at a-glance one 
of his earliest and latest productions. The Composite half 
columns, without pedestals, are carried through two storeys, 
and their entablature breaks round them, and is crowned 
by a balustrade. The attic storey over is set well back, and 
does not interfere with the general proportions of the 
facade, which are excellent. The lower portion forms a 
triple arcade, and the upper storey has windows and pro- 
jecting balconies supported on triglyph brackets. The 
windows of this storey cut into the architrave of the main 
entablature, a defect in the design which is hidden by the 
outside blinds. The view shows the dilapidated condition 
of this facade, the brickwork of-the columns showing where 
the plaster has fallen off. The treatment of the ‘side 
façade differs from the front, the main order not being 
carried round, and is not successful. _ қ 

The Casa del Diavolo, also known as the “ Antica Posta,” 
the “ Casa Porto,” and other names, is an unfinished design. 
Two bays only of the fagade have been completed, which 
indicate the immense scale adopted. Half columns of the 
composite order rest on deep pedestals, the cornice of which 
forms the impost of the principal gateway. These columns 
are 10 diameters in height, and from their abaci sculptured 
festoons, bound with oak leaves, stretch from one capital ta 
another. The windows to the first storey are crowned with 
pediments, alternately segmental and triangular, and have 
projecting balconies with balustrades supported by consoles. 
The entablature of the main order has windows in the 
frieze, in the manner of Peruzzi, to give light to the small 
rooms of the upper storey, © AME EL рар 

The House of Palladio was erected іп 1556. There- 
appears to be no evidence that Palladio ever resided in it. 
At the same time, as an instance of one of his smaller works, - 
which he might have designed: for himself, it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting piece of work. The plan consists of a front . 
and back corps de logis, with an open area between, to the 
side of which is the staircase. The ground storey has Ionic 
columns with entablature one-fifth of their height. A large 
centre semi-circular-headed opening forms the chief 
entrance, and has reclining figures in the spandrils.- Smaller 
flat-headed openings are on either side. The first storey has 
Corinthian pilasters of a rather stumpy proportion, and above 
is an attic storey crowned with a modillion cornice. The 
blank space in the centre of the first storey is probably 
caused by the fact that the light for this room is obtained 
mostly from the interior court. 

(To be concluded. ) 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


A THEATRE, to seat 2,500 playgoers, is proposed at Ports- 
mouth. — ' | 


SHREWSBURY Abbey Church tower is to be restored at an 
estimated cost of £2,000, 


А MOVEMENT is on foot for erecting a hospital at Putney to 
cost between £20,000 and £30,000. ee, 


THE new Sion Baptist Chapel in Victoria Street, Morecambe, 
which was opened on Good Friday, has a seating capacity for 
750, and has cost 64.500. _ | 


ALTERATIONS and improvements at the Parish Church, Brig- 
house, are to be undertaken. at a cost of about £5,000. Plans. 
by Mr. C. H. Fowler, of Durham. have been approved, and 
the chief feature of the improvements is the construction of a 
handsome chancel and an open-timbered roof. | 


THE Blackburn Brewery Co., Ltd., are preparing to build а 
hotel at Darwen, and to reconstruct four others at Blackbum, 
Church, and Oswaldtwistle. Mr. James Bertwistle, Tacketts 
Street, Blackburn, is the architect, who has also on hand 
two hotels for Messrs. Nuttall & Co., Ltd., of Blackbum. 


Tne Parish Church of Llanteglos-by-Fowey is -to be pre- 
served. Mr. Edmund Seddipg, F.R.L.B.A., has prepared 
an estimate showing a contemplated ошау of £1.950. The 
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building contains much Norman work, the arcades date from 
tke 14th century, and the greater portion of the traceries 
from the 15th and 16th. 


THE foundation stone of the Chelsea Workhouse extension 
was laid on the 8th inst. ‘The new building, which will cost 
nearly £33,000, and enable 200 people to be sheltered, will 
stand beside the old one, which faces King's Road. Mr. 
Chas. Wall is the builder, and Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison 
are the architects. 


FOUNDATION stones of the new P.M. school in Third Avenue, 
Trafford Park, Manchester, were laid on Good Friday. The 
building, which will accommodate 300, is estimated to cost 
(including land) £2,200, and the architect is Mr. J. B. 
Thomley.- of Market Street, Darwen, and Blackpool. It :s 
intended to eventually erect a church there to cost £4,000. 


А NEW К.С. Church (to cost £7,000) is shortly to be erected іп 
Shibdon Road, Blaydon-on-Tyne, from the plans of Mr. C. 
Walker, Eldon Square, Newcastle. showing a stone structure 
136 feet long, and 31 feet wide, affording accommodation for 
800 worshippers. A Presbytery will likewise Бе’ erected. 
The church will comprise the main chancel, two side chapels, 
and organ gallery. 


THE new offices erected by the Chesterfield School Board for 
administration purposes have just been completed. Designed 
by Mr. W. €. Jackson, M.S.A., of Chesterfield, and erected 
by Mr. W. Rhodes, of Brampton, they occupy a site abutting 
on Foljambe Road, and adjacent: to the Central schools in 
Ashgate Road. The total cost of the offices and adjoining 
caretakers’ houses, exclusive of land and furniture, was 

2,211, and including these £2,800. : | 


THE memorial stone of the Hawick Public Library, which is 
being erected in Bridge Street, was laid om Saturday. Mr. 
Carnegie gave a sum of £10,000, which is to be spent on the 
buildings and furnishings, the burgh providing the site. The 


architects are Messrs. J. Nichol Scott & A. Lome Campbell, 


(Jueen Street, Edinburgh. Accommodation is provided for 


the lending library, reading-room, reference-room, librarian’s — 
room, ladies’ reading-room, committee-room, librarian’s house. 


&c. | 


THE new theatre of varieties in King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., 
which has been erected from the designs cf Messrs. Wylson & 
Long in the short space of 9 months. occupies a site of 13,000 
superficial feet. and has seating accommodation for 1,700 
persons. There are no less than 14 exits. The building, 
which is fireprocf throughout, is lighted by electricity ; and, in 
order to secure against a failure of the light. there is a dupli- 
cate and independent supply from the Chelsea and London 
Electric Lighting Companies. Іп the foyer is a buffet by the 
Buffet Refreshment Association on the “ penny-in-the-slot " 
principle. The iron curtain separating the stage from the 
auditorium can be lowered automatically from the outside of 
the building in case of need. The internal decorations have 
been carried out bv Boekbinder. 


THE opening ceremony of the Grove Road Baptist Schools. 
Lowestoft. which are in connection with the London Road 
Baptist Church, was held on the 2nd inst. The schools, 
which have been erected at the back of the existing church 
and vestries, include large school room, church parlour, in- 
fants’ rcom, and three other class rooms, capable of being 
thrown into the school room by means of swivel partitions. 
Suitable lavatorv accommodation is provided. The building 
is faced externallv with red bricks. the dressings are of white 
costessev work. The design is of Jate Gothic. The contract 
amounted о 41.338. and has been carried out by Mr. C. E. 
Earl, of Lowestoft. The architects for the above and for the 
church. (recently completed) are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Bedwelity Board of Guardians at 
Tredcgar Workhouse (Mr. J. Walkers presiding), the Building 
Committee recommended the adoption. of the plans of the 
proposed extensions to. the Workhouse prepared by Mr. D. 
Morgan (Messrs. James & Morgan, Cardiff), Mr. F. T. 
Bircham, Local Government Board inspector, stated that he 
thourht the plans were admirably designed. The lack of 
accommodation in. the house could: be dealt with in two ways, 
viz., by the division of the Union or by the extension of the 


house. The Guardians, he understood, had decided against 
the proposal to divide the Union, and he had not brought 
any pressure to bear in the matter. He advocated the thorough 
settlement of this question of accommodation, and was glad 
they did not propose a tinkering job. He was glad that the 
work proposed was new, and that they did not intend med- 
dling with the old buildings. The recommendation of the 
committee was adopted with one dissentient, Mr. L. L. Levis 
pointing out that the extension would cost between £ 20,c00 
and £25,000. 


On Tuesday the foundation stones were laid of two rew 
hospital pavilions and an annexe to the Nurses’ Home at the 
workhouse of the Chorlton Union at Withington. The 
infirmary accommodation is at present inadequate, and the 
Board of Guardians have recently obtained permission to 
borrow 433.920 for purposes of extension. Mr. J. B. 
Broadbent, of Manchester, is the architect of the new build- 
ings The pavilions, when complete, will be practically a 
new infirmary, which, with the existing hospital, will accom- 
modate some 1,600 patients. The pavilions will have 32 
beds on each of three floors. The surgical ward will contain 
13 beds. Altogether the number of beds provided is 205. 
The Nurses Home provides for the present and for the 
future requirements of the nursing staff of the workhouse 
infirmary, and it is to be built on the single-corridor рап. 
There will be accommodation for 49 nurses and 10 servants, 
or for 55 nurses if the servants are housed elsewhere. The 
cost of the home is put down at £7.400, and that of the 
two pavilions at £25,300. 


| JOTTINGS. 


THE death took place on Saturday of Mr. James Bell, C.E., 
engineer to the Barry Railway Company. 


THe summer exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours will be opened to the public ол Monday. 


THE authorities at St. Saviours Collegiate Church. South- 
wark, are appealing for an additional sum of some 516.900 
to complete the restoration scheme. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to raise £1,000 for the purpose of 
restoring Christ Church, Leeds. which is necessary owing 
to a settlement cf the foundations. 


A HANDSOME reredos has just been erected in the church 
of St. Michael and All Angels’. Howe Bridge, from designs 
of Messrs. Austin & Paley, the architects of the church. 
The reredos is of Italian marble, the upper part of the 
panels being filled with mosaics executed in Venice from 
aesigns cf Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt. On each sid» of tha 
rerelos arcading in red Devonshire marble extends to the 
north and south wall of the chancel. 


THE death is announced of Mr. William Botterill (Botterill, 
Son & Bilson, Parliament Street. Hull) in his 83rd year. 
He was architect to the Hull School Board, and amongs 
his cther more important buildings at Hull may be mem 
tored the Exchange, the York City and County Bank, the 
Danish Lutheran Church, St. Philips Church. and the Port 
of Hull Societys Orphan House (now the Hull Technical 
School) Mr. Botterill retired from business in 1899. 


SA PRI 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Berne. Sept. 1-15. Monuments. Secretary, G.P.O., E.C. 

Blackpool. June зо. Poster. Premiums: £100, 450 £30 
and £20. Mr. C. Noden, Town Hall. 

Fenton. April 30. Library (see advt. Jan. 30). 

London, И”. May 1. Calendar design. 415 prize. Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society, 17, Charlotte-street, W. 

Manchester. April 30. Hospital (see advt. Jan. 30). 

Manchester. Infirmary. Intending competitors to apply by 
May 1 to W. L. Saunder, Royal Infirmary. 

New Brompton. May зо. Baths. Premiums: 420, Zio £5: 
Е. C. Boucher, Gillingham U.D.C. Offices, New Brompton. — 

Stockton-on-Tees. May 13. Girls’ High School. Premiums: 
£25, £15, and £10. С. J. Archer, 77, High-st., Stockton. 

Sunderland. April 30. Victoria Hall additions, &c. Pre- 
miums: £100, £50 and £25 (see advt. Feb. 6). — 
. Swansea. Church hall. L. Daniel, 6, St. James’ Gardens. 
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T? ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT3.— 
Examinations will be held on the following dates ;— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 9TH and 10TH J UNE, 1903. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 2хр May. 
The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the Эти, 10тн, 11711, and 12тн 
JUNE, 19.3. Applications must be sent in on or before the 2ND May. 
The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 26th June to the 3RD 
Jury, 19.3. Applications must be sent in оп or before the 297TH May. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, must accom- 
pany the applications, all of which are to be oe to the undersigned. 
. J. LOCKE, 


| | Secretary, R.I В.А. 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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Wer: an architect seriously considers the matter of 

building materials he probably finds as much diffi- 
culty to-day in making a new departure as he would any 
time during the past ten years with regard to their use in 
exterior design. Our town atmospheres do not seem to be 
on the mend, and, especially in provincial centres, there 
seems little chance of anything being left after a few years 
but a blackened monotonous surface to a street frontage. 
One of the saving graces of London is always to be found 
in the sprinkling of city churches here and there, with their 
white Portland stone towers or spires, the former greatly 
heightened in effect by the dark smokeladen wooden lanterns 
or spires. This is a contrast of black and white, but it is 
grateful enough without consideration of colour. As to dis- 
tinct colour effects we dre not so fortunate unless we elect 
a sort of glazed faience, and this is generally felt to be more 
Suited to restaurants than to other structures. But unr 
doubtedly if the bulk of our new restaurants and tea houses 
were fronted by white, green, orange, or blue faience a 
considerable livening up of our thoroughfares would result, 
and in capable hands the architectural effect of our streets 
be much enhanced. Мі. Halsey Ricardo's vigorous and 
original departure in Gt. George Street, Westminster, still 
remains as about the best attempt in permanent constructive 
colour effects, and Messrs. Wimperis & East's buildings in 
and about Leicester Square show excellent attempts to com- 
bine variations in sober colouring in natural ۰ building 
materials. 


. What is wanted is more effort to make permanent colour 


be toned all to nothing in a few short years One of the 
pleasantest colour effects in large modern buildings is to be 
found in Mr. Wade's Royal College of Needlework in Exhi- 
bition Road, South Kensington, if only it can be persuaded 
to remain. The green slates, yellow stone, red brick, and 
bands of marble all make up a fairly restrained, but dis- 
tinctly pleasing, colour effect. It is not by any means a 
negative effect, but in its present condition a definite addi- 
tion to what one might call the joyful aspect of architecture. 
After all, it is much easier to do this sort. o€ thing with 
success in London than, for instance, in Manchester, where 
the aspect of Mr. Waterhouses great Town Hall is now 
something piteous in its grim dulness of blackened walls 
- and arches. His Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, however, still preserves on a sunny day a brightness 
of effect which is far superior to the ingrained dulness which 
seems to settle over so many stone buildi 

ere are many ways in which better and more decided 
colour effects could be obtained, and we are not even sure 
whether if Mr. Webb's great Kensington Museum now rapidly 
springing into being were to be largely decorated with gold, 
mosaic it would not be a good thing! Supposing the five 
angle domes were covered with gold mosaic and the im- 
mense plain frieze going round the thousand feet of frontage 
were also in gold mosaic, how it would brighten up the face 
of this palace of bric-a-brac, and alleviate the dull mono- 
tonies of Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, and other terrible 
streets! Seriously, however, we are not afraid of gold in 
large masses, and we think there is something to be said 
on all grounds for the hotel in a pleasure resort which has 
its numerous cupolas glistening with gold between the fore- 
ground trees and the distant hills We wish architects would 
find more time in the hurry and bustle of modern affairs ta 
consider more carefully this matter of exterior colour effects. 


The busiest architects with great buildings on hand have 
the finest chances perhaps, but as against that they have the 
most difficulties in their way. It is perhaps to-the architects 
of our smaller and simpler street frontages we must mainly 
look for improvements, and the instances like those we have 
referred to above might well inspire others to. remove the 
reproach of our dull streets. Regent Street is not exactly 
& dull thoroughfare, but it must always be remembered that 
it.owes most of its cheerfulness to the good proportion 
between its width and the height of its buildings. As it is, 
architects have done little for it, though with colour additions 
in the way of faience and marble it might be made attractive 
enough. We have men who can manage permanent colour 
decoration very skilfully, but what we need is a strong 
initiative from our architects. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


А” acceptable exchange is taking place between the people 

of Dorchester, Mass., and the vestry of the All Saints’ 
Church, Dorchester, in England. In return for the Roman 
tesselated pavement which has been found on the Dorchester 
Church property on the site of the old Bell-House, Icen 
Way, the people of Dorchester in Massachusetts will pay a 
handsome donation for the new organ in the English 
church. The pavement will be a pleasing relic of the town 
from which the American Dorchester folk sprang, and will 
be an acceptable addition to the new town hall or free 


library. 


Mr. Lewis, the Nottingham city architect, is to act as archi- 
tect for the Sneinton Boulevard School, the corporatiom 
having offered his services to the School Board without fee. 
We wonder if the Nottingham architects approve of this 
saving to the local finances. | 


THE Manchester Free Libraries Committee have decided to 
recommend the City Council to agree to the sale of the site 
of the Free Reference Library, covering an area of 1,498 sq. 
yards, in King Street for £165,000. Тһе purchasers are a 
firm of local architects, who are understood to be acting «n 
behalf of an insurance company. The committee's resolution 
provides that they shall have the use of the building at 


| present on the site for the next five years, and, if necessary, 
` for a period of a further five years at six months’ notice, on 


the purchasers being paid the usual Corporation interest on 


| their deposit, which has been fixed at £25,000. 
an important Item in our new building frontages, and to aim] | | 
at getting it in a sober and pleasing method which shall not | 


“ THE Country Gentleman’s Estate Book " (1903), 16, Cock- 
spur Street, Pall Mall, 5s., of which we have received a 
copy, is above the average of this kind of publication in its 
treatment of architectural matters, and the notes on the 
halls of country houses by Mr. С. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A., 
are sensible and to the point, with good illustrations. "The 
example of a country house, to cost £5,000, by Mr. Ed. H. 


 Heazell, architect, Nottingham, is excellent, and we should 


have litte cause to grumble if this kind of house were widely 
multiplied. A sensible genuinely English house of this sort 
is better than all the clever vagaries which, aiming at 
originality, cast to the winds all care for good proportion 
and outline and practical common-sense. The school 
buildings illustrated are not nearly so satisfactory. The 
farm cottages on p. 151 are no better than the average type 
of thing which might be seen about the year 1850, It is a 
pity this stuff is illustrated as an example, for the essential 
qualities of good architecture are as cheap to produce as 
these disagreeable mixtures. The book as a whole is an 
interesting and valuable ore. 


IT is announced that six more hippodromes are to be built, 
sites having been already secured in West Derby Road, 
Liverpool, and Summerhill Road, Birmingham, whilst nego- 


tiations are in progress for other sites. The directors have 


purchased the Imperial Theatre, Bordesley, Birmingham, 
which at a small outlay can be converted into a commodious 


theatre of varieties. 


To-MORROW will be solemnly inaugurated, probably in pre- 
sence of King Victor, the works for the reconstruction of 
St. Mark’s Campanile. Many. and interesting are. thg 
remains, ancient and medieval, found in. excavating the 
foundations of the ruined tower. Some of the earthenware 
resembles the inauguration vessels used by the Romans. 
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But the most curious object is a chalice-shaped vase of glass, 
14 in. high by 12 in. round the rim. Besides being quite 
transparent, the glass is of fine quality, and is treated with 
beautiful enamel in polychrome, with very fine decoration in 
foliage and figures. The presence of this vase is, up to the 
present, a puzzle. 


PROFESSORS Dati. Osso, and Pais have just laid bare at 
San Marzano, on the eastern slope of.Mount Vesuvius, a 
Roman villa of the Augustan age, of such great extent that 
it is doubtful if the whole area can be excavated by reason 
of buildings on the surface. The Rome correspondent of 
the Newcastle Chronicle states that the absence of volcanic 
ash on the ruins shows that the building escaped the erup- 
tion which destroyed Pompeii, and thus confirms Pliny's 
observation that a high wind from the south drove all the 
ash thrown up from the crater to the north. But a thick 
layer of volcanic ash and prehistoric tombs under the founda- 
tions of the ruins show that the building itself had been 
raised upon a site devastated by a prior eruption in. time 
anterior to history. 


THE old parish church of Newchurch, near Leigh. was 
almost completely destroved by fire on Sunday morning. 
The loss, estimated at £4,500. includes the new organ and 
stained glass windows, and is only partially covered by 
insurance. "The heating apparatus, it is stated, was the cause 
cf the fire. 


Tue International Society of Sculptors, Painters. and Gravers 
has leased the New Gallery. Regent Street. for the seasons of 
1904-5 and 6; and the Society's first exhibition in these Gal- 
leriés will be opened in January next. The President of the 
International is Mr. Whistler, and among the members of the 
committee are Messrs. Guthrie, Lavery, Thaulow, Sauter, Sul- 
livan, and Pennell. 


THE monthly meeting of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor was held on Wednesday, Mr. S. D. 
Fuller in the chair. - The hon. secretary (Mr. W. Е. Craies) 
submitted the report of the work done during the month. 
It showed that insanitary conditions had been dealt with in 
Battersea, : Camberwell. Hackney, Islington, Kensington, 
Lambeth, Poplar, Southwark, Stepney, ‘Tottenham, Willes- 
den, Edmonton, and Enfield. The number of houses dealt 
with during the month was 352, of which 129 were sent in 
to the authorities, 71 cases were dismissed as having the 
defects complained of remedied, 72 dismissed as having no 
defects, while 8o were left in abeyance, repairs being in hand. 


THe Science Students’ Association (Liverpool) held their last 
meeting of the session on Friday at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
J. W. Dunn presiding. A paper was read by Mr F. O. Cres- 
well on “ Wrought Stone and Woodwork " (illustrated by lan- 
tern slides), the author describing a number of old fonts, 
crosses, and other architectural details, mainly from the dis- 
trict around. Liverpool. 


THE annual general meeting of the St. Albans and Hertford- 
shire Architectural and Archelogical Society was held yester- 
day at St. Albans County Museum. After the treasurer's bal. 
ance-sheet was submitted, the secretary's report read. and the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, Mr. A. Whitford 
Anderson, А.К.Т.В.А., read an interesting paper (illustrated by 
Jantern views), entitled “ Some Ornamental Carvings in Herts 
Churches.” | 5 74 


THE closing meeting of the session of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland was held on Tuesday. The result of the 
ballot for officers and committee for the ensuing year was 
declared as follows :—President, C. H. Ashworth; vice-presi- 
dents H. Allberry and T. H. Webb; hon. treasurer, E. Brad- 
bury ; hon. librarian, T. Cullimore ; hon. secretaries, A. E. C. 
Millar and Е. Hayes; hon. auditors, P. Е. O'Sullivan and 
G. R. Carringham; Committee: Messrs. Hicks, Sheridan, 
O'Callaghan, M'Carthy, Beckett, Holloway, Mitchell, Geoghe- 
gan, and Ccleman. The Chairman said that im his cpening 
address he laid some stiess on the subject of examinations 
by the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. which, he 
was gratified to know, was very favourably received by the 
memhers generally, and a deputation was appointed to wait 
on the Institute in connection with this very important move. 
This deputation was received by the Council of the Institute. 
Since then committees representing both bodies had been 
appointed and met jointly, and made very good progress to- 
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wards achieving this very desirable end. Architecture, like 
everything else in this country, is going to advance, and the 
rising generation must be in a measure responsible for this 
advancement. It was gratifying to know the Government con- 
templated spending some millions on technical education in 
this country. He hoped architecture and the allied arts 
would not be lost sight of. Why should not there be senti- 
ment about a farmhouse as much as about the land surround- 
ing it ?—and there will be if a proper system of technical educa- 
tion is put forward and taken full advantage of, and the 
£,12,000,000 they were threatened with is properly expended. 
He was very fond of their little society, which, but for the 
continued generosity of Sir Thomas Drew, was practically 
homeless. Tha London Association had premises given to 
them, and he thought they might make it known that they 
should not be too proud to accept a similar gift. 
—, 9 oe 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE Rochdale Queen Victoria Memorial Committee have 
accepted the plans sent in by Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, of Manchester, for the erection of a new nurses 
home on the site of the Grammar School, Sparrow Hill, 


‘The committee offered premiums for the best set of designs, 


and nine sets were sent in. In deciding upon them the 
committee have had the assistance of Mr. H. Littler, of 
Preston (the county architect) as assessor. A premium of 
20 guineas for the second best set was awarded to Mr. Jesse. 
Horsfall, of Todmorden, and that of 10 guineas for the third 
to Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, of Rochdale. The com- 
mittee are now proceeding with the preliminaries to the work 
as rapidly as they can, and it is hoped that building opera- 
tions may be commenced at an early date. 


Tue Drogheda library competition has resulted in the assessor 
(Мг. W. Н. Byrne, architect, of Dublin) placing first the ce 
sign of Mr. F. H. Tallan, 13, James Street, Drogheda, and 
that of Mr. J. J. Hazlett (£15 premium), 35, Nelson Street, 
Dublin, second. The building, which is to be erected in 
Fair Street, is to cost more than £1,300. and the author of 
the first design will receive a premium of £20, or have the 
supervision of the contract at 5 per cent. i 

THE Mctherwell library competition has resulted in tha 
assessor (Mr. G. Washington Brown) placing first the design 
submitted by Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn. & M’Niven, York 
Place, Edinburgh, and that firm have been selected as archi- 
tects at the usual fees by the Town Council. > Second place, 
and a premium of 50 guineas, has been secured by Mr. Thomas 
T. Paterson, 5, York Place, Edinburgh ; and third place and 
25 guineas premium by Messrs. T. N. Scott & A. Lome Camp 
bell, 44. Queen Street, Edinburgh. The building is to ccst 
about £9,000. | ۱ 


THE plans submitted by Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester and 
Oldham, for a Methodist church in King Street, Oldham (to 
seat доо and Cost „£; 3.000), and another in High Park, South- 
port (to seat 660 and cost £4,000) have been selected. The 
latter will be of late Gothic design, and is to be built of 
Accrington bricks, with Yorkshire stone dressings. 


THE Sheffield City Council invite competitive designs and ten 
ders for the erection of about 122 artisans’ dwellings on their 
High Wincobank estate. Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 
are offered. Conditions of competition, together with plan of 
the estate, may be obtained from the city surveyor on рау” 
ment of Дт 1s. deposit, which will be returned on receipt of A 
boná-fide tender. The Council do not bind themselves 10 
accept any tender. 

THE Sale School Board invite plans for а school to be erected 
in Northenden Road, and to accommodate 400 children. 
Further particulars can be had from Mr. D. Hallewell, 4, 
School Road, Sale. 


TEN designs were submitted in the Montrose free library 
competition, and the result will be known shortly. 


COMPETITIVE plans are to be invited fof Stonehaven tows 
hall alterations, estimated to cóst about £800 or £1,000. 


THE Chepping Wycombe town hall competition attracted 40 
competitors, and the designs are now being ins ed by Ме. 
T. E. Collcutt, whose decision will be known shortly. 


/} 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
R.LB.A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWINGS BY FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 
We continue this series of admirab!e illustrations. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL, BUXTON, 
C. G. AGATE, ARCHITECT. 


In our description of this subject, illustrated by us on 
roth April, by a misprint we gave the cost as тоо. It 
should, of course, have been сөс, 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY GOODWIN S. PACKER, ARCHITECT. 


In the designs by Mr. Packer we have an attempt to meet 
tne views of the committee as regards thirteenth century 
Gothic, and also to show them a compromise in the way of a 
second design. Inthe Gothic design, Mr. Packer has secured 
an auditorium for 6,150 people. very little impeded by pillars 
—the whole 6,150 being comfortably within reach of the 
preacher's and readers voices. In this design the external 
feature of a central tower is retained, and yet so arranged that 
the piers do not interfere with the great central space for the 
auditorium. Mr. Packer says the device which he has em- 
ployed is one which he has never yet seen or heard of. But 
constructionally it is absolutely sound, and it renders the nave 
and very largely also the nave aisles fully available for hearing 
and seeing, in addition to allowing of the provision of a vast 
central space for a large congregation. The voice of the 
preacher will easily reach down to the farthest end of the 
nave. The design is essentially pyramidal, the minor spires 
leading up to the great external feature of the design, a huge 
central spire 490 feet in height. Such a spire would, of 
course, be visible many miles out at sea to passengers from 
America and elsewhere, while, as they approached within a 
few miles of the port, the minor spires would also be visible, 
and the effect of the whole design would be speedily observ- 
able on entering the river. The western approach would of 
course be up a lengthened flight of steps from Rodney Street. 

Continuing, Mr. Packer points out that Sir Wm. Emerson 
has said that it was essential for congregational purposes that 
the Holy Table should be brought much further westward and 
nearer to the people than is the case in any of our medizval 
cathedrals. In this way the whole of the congregation would be 
able to join in the most important service of our Church, viz., 
the Communion Service, a thing which is now possible only 
to the small fraction of the congregation which can be accom- 
modated within the limits of the choir. In fact, our 
medizval cathedrals really consist of two churches—one the 
monastic church, which we call the choir, and the other the 
nave, or the people’s church, these two being completely 
severed by a lofty and solid stone screen, itself generally sur- 
mounted by a lofty organ. The cancellum. or dwarf wall, of 
the early days was only some 3 feet in height. In a medieval 
cathedral the screen and organ often rise to a height much 
above 30 feet. The consecration of the present Bishop of 
Liverpool in York Minster afforded a striking object-lesson of 
the unsuitability of the medieval abbey church for modern 
Anglican worship. ‘To enable the large congregation to join 
in the service a temporary Holy Table had to be erected out- 
side the choir screen. Could there well be a more complete 
demonstration of the unsuitability of the medieval cathedral 
for modern requirements? The essential feature of the Angli- 
can Liturgy is that it is, like those of the Early Church, in- 
tensely congregational. With the Holy Table opposite, say. 
the third bay of the chancel in this Design A, the celebrant 
at Holy Communion would be audible over almost, if not 
quite. the whole of the church. 

Another suggestion has been made in view of the return 
to the ideas of primitive antiquity, viz., that the Bishop and the 
Cathedral Chapter, instead of sitting far down the sides of the 
chancel, could be placed at the east end, some distance beyond 
the Holy Table, the Bishop's Chair (cathedra) being at the 
extreme east end of the Cathedral Church—as originally at 
Norwich Cathedral, built, by the way, so late аз A.D. 1100— 
and the seats for the Canons being arranged on each side of 
him, they sitting nearest to the Bishop according to seniority. 
My design will be equally suitable for this method of seating 
the Canons or that which exists in our medieval cathedrals. 
Personally, I am inclined to think that, from a scenic point of 
yiew, the ancient arrangement is much preferable. To see at 


the end of the church the Bishop sitting in his chair surrounded 
by a white-robed company, four and twenty elders of Diocese, 
would be a highly impressive sight. It would, moreover, 
visibly display the constitutional relationship between the 
Bishop and his diocesan council, viz.; the chapter of his 
Cathedral Church. The last 4o years have been marked by 
the establishment of Diocesan Conferences, 2nd the autocracy, 
or perhaps one had best say the dignified, but most unfortu- 
nate, and utterly un-Primitive, isolation of the Bishop, which 
prevailed during the 18th and the first half of the rgth century 
—is now, happily, a thing of the past. — 

There seems to be some desire to retain, if possible, some 
portion of the Mount Gardens as a public resort. I have 
therefore designed the Chapter-House as part of the church 
itself at the south side, but I am not sure whether it might 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL CoMPVLTLON, 
Design * B, by Goodwin S. Pack 


not be a. wiser plan tc have beyond the end of the church a set 
of subsidiary buildings, say, a choir school, waiting-rooms, 
and a hall to seat, say, 400 people, approached from the church 
itself by a covered cloister. In this design, however, I have 
taken for granted that there would be no such subsidiary 
buildings. and have accordingly made the east end fairly orna- 
mental in its details. 

I am of opinion that there certainly should be a sloping 
carriage drive from the Parliament Street end of the Mount 
leading up to the east end of the cathedral. Only in this way 
could the full ‚beauty of an eastern facade be made visible. 
Such a drive, however, need not take up an unduly large 
amount of the space of the gardens, and would still leave 
available for public purposes a considerable portion. The 
drive would, of course, run up on the cemetery side of the 
Mount. The twin eastern spires which I have designed 
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would form an effective feature to those viewing the church 
from Parliament Street, and, as in the case of the western 
spires, would lead up to the great central feature. | 

I have designed a church with stone roof, which I, for my 
part, much prefer. But the statement of the Dean of Ely 
that the remarkable excellence of the acoustic properties of 
Ely Cathedral is considered to be due to the fact that it has 
a wcoden roof, makes one almost inclined to doubt whether 
possibly a wooden roof might not be better. It certainly 
would be very much cheaper. In the Design B (see our plan) 


Mr. Packer has provided the same features as in Design 


“А,” viz., a very large unimpeded space near the pulpit. The 
church will seat over 6,000 people. Around the great central 
dome are four half domes. The nave consists of three saucer 
domes. Over the western. entrance is a minor dome, which 
would transmit light horizontally into, and also throw light 
down upon, the circular window at the end of the nave. Over 
the choir is a second minor dome. Along the nave would be 
a gallery 14 feet deep. 
The paramount object sought in each design is, to provide 
a great central space free from all impediments of piers and 
pillars, which is deemed to be the chief requirement in a 
cathedral church. in a city so large as Liverpool has already 
become, . 
| سس تسه‎ is ee nnt 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
| SCIENCE, AND ART. 


T.last week's meeting of the above, Mr. Chas. Ower 
delivered a paper on “ Modern Architecture," Mr. A. 
A. Symon (president) occupying the chair. The author said 
he believed architecture was more necessary to our happy 
existence than any other art. Architecture was not building, 
and it.was certainly not designing. It was the art of design- 
ing ahd building in such a manner that the completed work 
was durable, healthful, useful, interesting and pleasing to 
the eye. The combination cf technical constructive skill 
with imagination differentiated architecture from the other 
fine arts of painting, sculpture, and music. Patrons of the 
art were so increased in number that to the best of his belief 
there were more buildings of an architectural character 
produced in ten years at the present time than were erected 
in the whole ancient and medieval world during the period 
preceding the Renaissance of architecture in Italy in tbe 
fourteenth century. If all the ancient styles had produced 
beautiful buildings, being diverse, he maintained that at the 
present time among the multitude of buildings being erected 
there were works which were worthy to be ranked with the 
ancient examples. The distinctive spirit of modern. archi- 
tecture was the selection of the beautiful in design and 
materials, and the use of the same without relation to any 
special style or convention. The time was past, but not 
long past, when some of the rigidly architectural righteous 
would have argued that without adherence to style there 
could be no beauty. In simplicity lay their greatest hope for 
the architectural future, but that should not be an excuse for 
poverty of design and materials. Moderns ought to know 
the principes which guided the great designers in the past. 
It would be found, however, that the conditions of life as 
now existing, as well as the new materials which were avail- 
ab'e for use in building, were so entirely different from what 
operated in the past that the true test of architectural ability 
was not how closely could a copy be made of some past 
designers work, but how completely could the work be made 
to serve the purposes of everyday life, and to use the new 
materials in such manrer that the resulting building shall be 
beautiful, useful, and not wasteful. After illustrating this 
point of view by commenting upon various examples, he 
went on to say that modern architecture had an immense 
field before it in utilising new methods and materials. It 
was already showing the effect of the change in roof forms. 
‘tke modern architect had many considerations to weigh in 
dosigning any building, and the first was utility. Modern. 
churches, owing to the influence of the clergy, continued to 
he kamod reproductions of a dead style. In all parts of the 
civilited world works had been executed lately m which 
much originality in design had been conspicuous. In 
Britain, America, and Germany scme very great works had 
be:n undertaken, and in France there had been much work 
remarkable for its requisite detail and excellent taste. A 
Herge number of slides of. notable rew buildings in this 
country and the Continent wcre shown in the course of Mr. 
Owers interesting lecture. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday afternoon the above association visited Еділ. 
burgh, and, accompanied by various representatives of 

the Edinburgh Architectural Association, had a passing look 
at many of the more interesting public and private buildings 
both in the Old and New Town, while an hour was profitably 
spent at both George Heriots Hospital and Craigmillar 
Castle. Arriving at Princes Street Station shortly after two 
o'clock, the visitors were received by the office-bearers and 
other leading members of the local body, Mr. A. Hunter 


Crawford, the president, conducting the visitation, and 


giving notes regarding the principal buildings on the long 
route traversed, the party, numbering some sixty in all, being 
accommodated in a couple of four-in-hands. After driving 
round Charlotte Square, the company proceeded by Mait- 
land Street, Palmerston Place, Belford Bridge, Ravelston 
Place, Queenferry Road, Dean Bridge, Randolph Crescent, 
St. Colme Street, Queen Street, St. Andrew Square, George 
Street, Hanover Street, Princes Street, Lothian Road, Castle 
Terrace. and Lauriston to George Heriot's Hospital, where 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., gave a description of that 
institution. The drive was continued by Lauriston, Cham- 
bers Street, Nicolson Street, Clerk Street, Minto Street, 
Lady Road. and Little France, to Craigmillar Castle. Here 
again Mr. Blanc acted as leader. 

The return joumey was by Duddingston, Queen's Drive, 
Abbey Mount, Regent Road, Waterloo Place, and Princes 
Strect, to Ferguson & Forrester's, where dinner was served at 
seven o'clock, at the close of what had proved an altogether 
enjoyable outing. Mr. Crawford presided, and several 
toasts were honoured. That of “ The Glasgow Architectural 
Association” was proposed by Mr. William M. Page, secre- 
tary of the Edinburgh Association, who spoke of the value 
and usefulness of these joint visits, which not only offered 
opportunities for gaining professional knowledge, but for 
fostering such a kindly feeling as was desirous should exist 
between West and East. Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Association, replied, and heartily en- 
dorsed Mr. Page's remarks as to the good purposes served 
by such excursions, than which nothing more tended to the 
broadening of their ideas and the strengthening of their ties 
of friendship. He looked forward to the time when all the 
architectural societies in Scotland would be united in some 
form, in order to the protection of their common interests. 
Mr. Blanc gave " The Edinburgh Architectural Association,’ 
and the chairman responded. The visitors returned by the 
9.50 train. 

— 


THE BEDE MEMORIAL. 


ANON H. D. RAWNSLEY writes to the “ Times ” as fol- 
lows : The work of designing the Bede Memorial has been 
entrusted to Mr. Chas. Hodges, of Hexham, whose knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon stones, and whose works—notably the Caed- 
man Cross, the Acca Cross, and the Rothbury Cross—are a 
guarantee that tha monument will be in keeping with the best 
traditions of Northumbrian feeling and craftsmanship. | 
The cross is to be erected within hail of Monkwearmouth, 
on Roker Point, where it will be seen by the vast holiday рори 
lation of Wear and Tyne. It was felt that, whatever were the 
natural claims of Jarrow and Durham, the church at one place 
and the tomb at the other were lasting monuments of the great 
Northumbrian we wish to honour, and that it was unwise 
either at Jarrow or Monkwearmouth to entrust such fine sculp- 
ture as is intended to the grime or the fume of the open ат. 
To place the cross under cover within a building at either 
place was impossible. The committee. therefore. deterinined 
to erect it, by leave uf the town council of Sunderland, in clear 
and clean air, on a headland which must have been familiar 
to Bede, and which is actually “ in territorio monasterii," given 
by Egfrid the King to Benedict Biscop, for the founding of the 
sister monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. 
The cross, 25 ft. high, will be Anglian in form, as being 
germane to the district and contemporary with Bedes time. 
The shaft of the cross on the west side will be ornamented 
with scroll patterns from the Lindisfarne Gospel and from 
the stones at Jarrow, and will contain, within a twisted loop 
of the duck-billed serpent seen on the Monkwearmouth door 
way. pictorial subjects from the life of Bede. On the easi 
side will be Roman lettering, giving two extracts from Bedes 
work—one from the Ecclesiastical History, one from his Lile 
of St. Cuthbert —both extracts speaking of the accuracy anl 
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care with which he worked. On the south side, within a vine 
scroll, will be carved in alto and bas-relief the heads and busts 
of the friends and associates of Bede. On the north side a 
scroll introducing birds and animals, springing from a harp, 
emblematic of his poetic gifts, will show Bede's love of nature. 

Beneath these four sculptured sides will run in a band the 
little verse written by Bede on his death-bed, beginning, “ Fore 
there nedfarae,” in Latin, in rune, in minuscule, and in Eng- 
lish. And on the block out of which the cross rises will be 
carved a short inscription to the glory of God and in memory 
of His servant Bede. 

If amongst your many readers you have those who would 
wish to join in this tribute to the Father of English History, 
who in а wild, dark time sowed the seeds of learning and 
literature which helped all Europe, who left on record that 


“ always in learning and teaching or writing was his chief de- 


light,” of whom it is reported also that “whatever he taught 
by word he confirmed by example,” and who, when he caine 
to die, said, quoting St. Ambrose :—" I have not so lived as tc 
be ashamed to live among you, yet neither dc I fear t» die, for 
we have a loving Lord," they should sen their subscriptions 
either to Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., І loyds Bank, Sunderland, 
or to Mr. John Robinson, Delaval House, Broxbourne Terrace, 
Sunderland. 


eff 


FOUR MODERN HOSPITALS.* 


R. HALL said.that he purposed to deal not with 
hospitals in general, but with concrete examples on 
which he had personally laboured. These were representa- 
tive of four types, viz.: (1) Hospitals for scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and enteric diseases, which are generally grouped 
under one staff; (2) those for smallpox; (3) sanatoria for 
tuberculosis or consumption; (4) general hospitals. The 
examples the lecturer brought forward illustrated one of each 
kind, viz.: (1) the City of Leeds Fever Hospital at Sea- 
croft; (2) the City of Leeds Smallpox Hospital, at Killing- 
beck; (3) the Sanatorium at Frimley, in Surrey, for the 
Brompton Consumption Hospital; (4) the Camberwell In- 
firmary. . | | 
Before dealing with his examples, the lecturer made some 
general observations on each type of hospital, discussing 
questions of site, plan, location, medical treatment, numbers 
to be accommodated, &c. Consumptive sanatoria the lec- 
turer considered justified, if only as schools of domestic and 
personal hygiene. Patients may or may not be healed 
entirely, of their disease, but they are taught the value of 
cleanliness, of exercise, of fresh air, of regular habits, of 
order and self-respecting discipline, and they go back as 
missionaries to their families and friends. Ав regards site, 
all. kinds of infectious hospitals should be away from a 
densely built neighbourhood. For a general hospital in 
town, the site should be as open as possible, and preferably 
surrounded by roads which form wind channels to change; 
the air. Low-lying land with a shallow gravel subsoil should 
be avoided. Public smallpox hospitals are required to have 
a quarter-mile zone around them—that is to say, the land 
forming the hospital estate must be 130 to 160 acres in extent, 
and in the heart of this, shut in by a ring fence, must be the 
position reserved for patients. For mixed fever hospitals a 
zone is required to protect not only the public, but also those 
suffering from different diseases. But where the site is large 
enough the isolation of the pavilions or ward units should 
be considerable for the comfort and pleasure of the sick. 
- Prospect, sunlight, trees, and gardens are all aids to recovery. 
No hospital on a rural site should be more than two storeys 
in height. In all the best modern examples of hospitals, 
the main wards are placed with their axes north and south, 
when this is practicable, with windows on both sides and at 
the ends. Thus every bed and every wall gets all the sun- 
light there is during some part of the day. Double wards— 
that is, wards with a central wall and rows of beds on each 
side of it—should always be avoided. For consumptive 
sanatoria, as distinct from hospitals, large wards are not 
adopted ; the ideal is a single room for each patient, with a 
southerly aspect, in a building not more than two storeys in 
height. On а city site, where relatively high buildings аге a 
necessity. three or more storeys are suitable; and lifts and 
thoroughly aerated staircases for access and for fire escape 
must be provided. 
Referring to the ordinary layman's idea that a hospital is 


* Abstract of a. paper by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, read before the 
| R.TB.A., on ۰, 


but a single building, the lecturer said that a fever hospital 
is almost a village, with thirty to fifty separate buildings, 
and with a staff of three hundred or more persons. In one 
of his hospitals there were within the curtilage six miles of 
drains, twenty-nine miles of water and steam pipes, and 
forty-two miles of electric wire. At Seacroft there were 
eight to nine miles of drains. 

The City of Leeds Fever Hospital, at Seacroft, is about 
three miles from the centre of the city. The site was 
formerly a beautiful park, and the trees have been kept 
wherever possible. The area 15 41 acres, and from. one end 
of the building to the other is about a quarter of a mile. 
The hospital consists of forty-two separate buildings. It is 
presided over by a medical superintendent with three medical 
assistants, a lady superintendent or matron with her assistants, 
and a staff of 102 nurses and seventy-two female servants. 
The male officers and servants number about thirty-eight. 
Accommodation is normally provided for 452 patients, but 
in cases of emergency a much larger number can be received. 
Attached to the hospital is a quarantine station of many 
cottages, to which infected families are removed until danger 
is past. The administrative buildings consist of; (1) The 
offices, with residence for the matron, for the assistant 
medical officers, and for resident porters and others; (2) the 
nurses’ home, containing 121 rooms; (3) the female servants 
home, with eighty-four rooms; (4) dining-rooms for nurses 
and servants between the homes and the kitchen; (5) the 
hospital kitchen, steward’s stores, dispensary, staff consulta- 
tion room, sewing room, &c. A complete laboratory, with 
students’ rooms, forms another building. To the east and 
west of this group, on the main covered way, are patients 
admission rooms to the different parts of the hospital. 
Every part of the hospital is connected by glass-covered орет 
ways, with subways beneath for steam, hot and cold water, 
and gas pipes, electric mains, &c. "The hospital pavilions are 
grouped in pairs, with fuel store and nurses lavatories 
common to both on the cross corridor. Beneath these staff 
offices is the heating chamber. Each pavilion is axially 
north and south, with windows on both sides and at the ends. 
It has an entrance hall with the duty room opening from it. 
To right and left are large wards, each containing fourteen 
beds, and opening from these are single-bed wards, all over- 
looked from the duty-room or ward kitchen. Each large 
ward has a wide balcony at the extreme end, flanked and 
sheltered by the towers, containing bathrooms, lavatories, 
and water-closets, and near these is an external flight of steps 
leading to the grounds. Beneath every pavilion is a paved 
open basement, about 5 ft. or 6 ft. high, forming an aerial 
disconnection of the wards from the earth. In this all pipes 
and cables are placed, so that repairs can be done without 
coming inside the building. Тһе smoke flues are also swept 
from beneath. 'The ward floors are of polished teak laid 
direct on the concrete. The walls are of cement, painted 
and varnished to match the faience chimney-p:eces. The 
heating is by passing fresh air over hot-water radiators at a 
calculated low velocity, so as always to be changing the 
atmosphere of the room, and this is done completely three 
times an hour. The extraction is by fire and aspirating. 
flues. Heating, the lecturer considered, should never be 
done by pipes laid in channels with gratings over. These 
become receptacles for dust and filth of all kinds. The 
ventilation of the hospital was secured by natural, as opposed 
to artificial, means, such as that usually called the Plenum 
system. In the lecturers judgment, the latter was a mistake 
in any hospital. The windows, consisting of a pair of sashes 
and a fanlight with glass spandrel cheeks, extend to the 
ceiling. Describing the sanitary fittings, the lecturer showed 
a drawing of a bed-pan sink designed by himself for hospital 
use. Its advantages are that it uses about half the water of 
any other; no water stands in any pipe when out of use; 
one flush not only feeds the rim, but spreads a palm-like 
wave which, entering the bed-pan handle, thoroughly cleans 
everything. The isolation pavilions, of which there are four, 
consists of wards of one, two, and four beds each, with 
nurses rooms and special sanitary accessories for treating 
different diseases. In each of the diphtheria pavilions there 
is an operating room with side and top light. The block 
for severe operations contains an anzsthetic lobby, a 
theatre. and a sterilising room. The staff quarters have 
everything necessary for comfort. "There is a large recrea- 
tion-Toom, a writing-room, a library, a third sitting-room for 
probationers, a suite for the home sister, ample offices, and 
a separate bedroom for each nurse. The whole hospital is 
of fire-resisting construction. The hospital kitchen is a ` 
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ANDREA PALLADIO; HIS LIFE AND 
WORK.* ` 


(Concluded from page 250.) 
Country Houses. 


ALLADIO introduces the subject of country houses with 
Р: a few preliminary remarks on situation and the various 
compartments in these words :— 

“ Аз certainly ‘tis highly creditable and convenient for a 
gentleman to have a house in the city where he is obliged 
sometimes to reside; so perhaps he may receive no less 
pleasure and advantage from a house in the country, where 
he passes the rest of his time in seeing and improving his 
own. possessions, in augmenting his substance by industry 
and agriculture, where, by exercising himself either in walk- 
ing or on horseback—which are only proper for the country 
—-he preserves his body strong and healthy; and where, in 
& word, the mind, being over-laboured by the fatigue of 
thé city, will be singularly recruited and recreated.” The 
open position and extended space available are then dwelt 
on in comparison with town sites, and the necessity for 
finding " commodious and healthy places” is referred to at 
some length. | 

The Italian sixteenth-century country house had very 
different requirements from one in modern England. In all 
of our master's draughts a central “ corps de logis" is pro- 
vided for the master and his family, and this has generally 
a frontispiece of columns, either flush with the front wall 
or in advance, and crowned with entablature and pediment. 
On either side are the wings containing the steward's apart- 
ments, the stables, the Stores, and granaries. Such de 
pendencies in England are generally placed at some distance 
trom the house, and often do not form part of the group. 

Palladios types of country houses may be divided as 
follows in regard to plan :— 

Type r.—Block type (as the Villa Capra) without wings. 

Type 2.—Central block (or corps de logis) with quad- 
rangle. | | 

Type 3.—Do., do., with straight wings. 

Type 4.—Do., do., with quadrant wings. 

Type 5.—Do., do., with returned wings. 

The kitchen and offices were invariably placed in a base- 
ment or lower storey, and an upper storey is often provided 
and used for granaries. Only a few typical houses can be 
referred to. 

The Villa Capra—also known as the “ Rotonda "— was 
originally designed for Signor Paolo Armerico. He appears 
to have been of a cultured disposition, for “after having 
travelied a long time to improve himself, and being come 
to settle at last in his own country, after the death of all his 
friends, chose his abode at a country house he had on a 
hill.” It is situated at the eastern base of Monte Berico, 
near Vicenza. Palladio seems to have been much impressed 
by the beauty of the site, for he goes on to describe how it 
is surrounded by several hills “that seem to form a great 
theatre.” This is probably the best known of all Palladio’s 
works, and owes much to its open position and to the excel- 
lent views on all sides. It has a central hall 40 ft. in 
diameter, carried the whole height of the building, which 
was to receive its light by means of circular windows in the 
dome. Four angular staircases bring the central portion to 
a square, around which are placed the living apartments. 
On cach of its four façades is an Ionic colonnade projecting 
about 14 ft., and having an internal width of about 34 ft. 
These appear to have been placed because of the excellent 
views to be obtained on all sides. The basement, contain- 
ing the kitchen, &c., extends under the whole of the house, 
"for the use and convenience of the familv," as Palladio 
quaintly puts it. The ground floor is raised about 11 ft. 
6 in, by means of wide flights of steps, giving access to 
each portico. For a sunny climate the Rotonda is шъ 
doubtedly a very excellent and suitable design, the central 
hall forming a convenient retreat from the heat of the 
summer sun, while the projecting porticoes are so placed as 
to catch every available ray of sunshine at different periods 
of the day, meanwhile protecting the interior of the house 
by means of their deep shadow. The hall has a projecting 
gallery at the upper level, giving communication to the first- 
floor rooms. The bedrooms, however suitable for the period 
and country, would undoubtedly be dark and inappropriate 
in England, as also the passages leading from the central 


*Paper read at the Architectural Association by Mr. Banister 
F. Fletcher, on the 3rd inst, 


hall to each portico. - Inigo Jones's references. to this house 
are not of great interest. He remarks that it “stands very 
solid and firm,” and “that a great sum of money must have 
been spent in the building of this house and especially. for 
the terraces," and also that in his time “the lanthorn at the 
top of the cupola is not set on, but a net to cover the top 
hole to keep out the flies”; also that “the tyling does not 
look well, considering the richness of the statues and the 
beauty of the building." 

The exterior view shows the somewhat dilapidated con- 
dit.on of this building, and also that the windows in the 
dome are not executed, the light being obtained from a very 
small lantern at the top of it. In spite of these drawbacks, 
this design has exercised an extraordinary fascination for 
European architects, who have imitated it again and again. 
The first imitation in England appears tu have been Mere- 
worth Castle in Kent, by Colin Campbell, the architect. - It 
was also copied by Lord Burlington in 1729 in his villa at 
Chiswick (now used as an asylum) and which belongs to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and on a larger scale for the Earl of 
Westmorland at Foot's Cray Place, Kent (now occupied by 
S. J. Waring, Esq.), and also at Nuthall, Notts. On the Con- 
tinent it served as a model also for the original Cháteau de 
Bagatelle, near Paris, also for the Cháteau de Marly-le-Roi 
(since destroyed). a building which was erected for Louis 
XIV. by the architect, J. H. 
Canova also built a house at 
design. | 5 
. The house at Maser has а central advancing block of. two 
storeys in height, with straight arcaded wings, returned back- 
wards on each side, and connecting the centre with the stable 
and kitchen. The whole forms an extent of about 280 Eng- 
lish feet in length. The courtyard at the back is level with 
the first floor of the main building. It has a semi-circular 
recess ornamented with Ionic pilasters, statues, sculptured 
cornices and festoons, and a small basin through which run- 
ning water passes into a lake. The front view gives a very 
good idea of the setting of many of our master’s country de- 
signs, and also shows one of the weak poims of Italian 
country architecture, viz., the poor and ineffective treatment 
of the chimneys, which in this. as in many cases, appear 
merely as circular flue pipes without any attempt at grcup- 
ing or harmonising with the architecture. In must of Palla- 
dio's own drawings no chimney stacks are shown. This view 
also shows the Ionic colonnade of the front, with an unusual 
arrangement of broken cornice and central window. 

The house at Meledo for the Conti Francesco and Ludo- 
vico de Trissini, has a plan of an unusual and ambitious kind, 
being a combination of types т, 4. and 5. The central block 


Inverigo in Italy after the same 


resembles the “ Rotonda," near Vicenza, and has quadrant. 


wings. In front of these are other returned wings. The 


main block was to be about 120 ft. 


Corinthian order is on each face, placed there because “ every 


front of the house has a very fine prospect." Palladio de- 


scribes its situation “as very fine, being on a hill that is 


washed by a little river, in the midst of a spacious plain, and. 


on a well-frequented road." The house proper is set well 
away from the lower porticoes containing the farm offices by 
means of the quadrant galleries—a great improvement on 
some of the smaller plans, in which the granaries and farm 
offices are in immediate proximity thereto. The -cupola 
crowning the whole forms a fine terminal to the group, but in 
execution these windows have been omitted. The kitchens. 
as usually seen in smaller plans, were in the basement and the 
grananies in the roof. 
CHURCHES. 


Palladio refers in his writings to the ancient temples in 


Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, and dwells on the importance 
of buildings raised for devotional purposes. He then speaks 
strongly іп favour of the circular shape, because it is “ alone 
among all figures simple, uniform, equal, strong, and most 
capacious. . . . the extreme in every. part being equally dis- 
tant from the centre; it is, therefore, the most proper figure 
to show the unity. infinite essence, uniformity and justice of 
God." The cruciform plan is referred to as commendable by 
Palladio, who says, * In this form I built myself the church of 


St. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice." 


Il Redentore, Venice, situated om the island of. 
the - Redeemer. 
for the deliverance of the city from the plague which; 
ravaged the town im 1576, was intended to express the- 
devotional idea. The plan is in the form of a Latin cross, in. 


La  Giudecca, and  consecrated to 


Mansart, in 1676. The sculptor 


Бу go Ғе, and to have a: 
central circular hall about до ft. in diameter surrounded by: 
various rooms and staircases. А colummed portico of the’. 
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the long arm of which are three chapels formed in the aisles 
on each side of the nave, which is twice its width in length. 
A dome crowns the crossing, having its base brought to a circle 
by pendentives. The sanctuary. at the south end of the build- 
ing, has a semi-circular screen of Corinthian columns and con- 
tains the principal altar, while the transepts are also of semi- 
circular form. Behind the screen is placed the choir, severely 
plain, agreeing in treatment with Capuchin ideas. The walls 
of the interior are omamented by an order of Corinthian half 
columns coupled between the chapels, and have two niches 
between them. The arches to the side chapels are semi- 
circular, and rest upon impost mouldings supported by Corin- 
thian pilasters. Each chapel is crowned with an internal semi- 
circular vault, corresponding with the arch to the nave. The 
height of the nave vault, which is of brickwork, and rises from 
the main entablature, is about 65 ft., and in this semi-elliptical 
vault are semi-circular windows lighting the nave. 

The facade has a main order of the Composite type, ex- 
pressing the interior nave. This order is formed as half 
columns, the angles being formed as piers, and they 
support an entablature and pediment. The pilasters through- 
out are diminished, and have an entasis in the same manner 
as the columns. This order is raised upon a stylobate, in the 
height of which is managed the principal flight of steps, which 
is as wide as the nave. On either side of the central space 
the side chapels are designed as wings, ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters starting from the same level as the prin- 
cipal order. Half columns of this same order flank the cen- 
tral door of the church and support entablature and pediment, 
and are also carried round the lateral facades. On either side 
of the central doorway are niches for statues, flanked by 
pilasters supporting entablature and pediment. Above the 
walls separating the side chapels are taken masses of masonry, 
forming buttresses to resist the pressure of the nave vault. 

St. Giorgio Maggiore differs principally in the aisles, these 
taking the place of the side chapels of “ Il Redentore.” The 
church is dated 1556, but the facade was added by Scamozzi 
in 1610. Тһе plan is cruciform, consisting of a nave до ft. in 
width and aisles about half that width. The length of the 
nave up to the crossing is about twice its width The tran- 
septs have semi-circular ends, and over the crossing is a dome 
constructed internally of brick and externally of timber and 
lead. One bay beyond the crossing is planned similarly to 
the nave, and at this point the aisles are stopped, and the 
sanctuary and chapter-house are continued without aisles. In 
the interior a composite order of columns and pilasters placed 
on pedestals, a quarter of the column in height, ornament the 
walls. Between the nave columns are semi-circular arches, 
resting on the entablature of the smaller coupled Corinthian 
pilasters. The soffit of these arches, which extends over the 
width of two pilasters, is of considerable depth. and has a 
much bolder and better appearance than the thin arch in 
“ П Redentore.” The nave vault is 70 ft. high. 

The external facade is of a very similar type to that of 
“Il Redentore,” but a better proportion is obtained by rais- 
ing the principal order on a pedestal and designing the minor 
order without one. The main order is Composite, resting on 
pedestals, which in their turn are placed upon a plinth about 
3 ft. in height. The seven steps at the entrance to the church 
are formed in the depth of this plinth. This church owes its 
-picturesqueness to its position on an island of its own name, 
facing the eastern end of the Grand Canal, opposite the Piazza 
of St. Mark, from which a splendid view of it is obtained. 


The little church at Maser is isolated in position at the end 
of a long road. The plan differs from those of the larger 
churches already described at Venice. It is circular, hav- 
ing an internal diameter of 40 ft., and is of the type Palladio 
admires and describes in his fourth book. A wide flight of 
steps leads to a projecting portico of the Corinthian order, 
with two lateral arches and a central doorway leading into 
the church. Тһе length of this portico is nearly two-thirds 
of the diameter of the church, and the same proportions as in, 
the Pantheon at Rome. А dome crowns the whole, light 
being admitted through a somewhat high lantern The 
illustration shows the festoons suspended between the capitals 
--а feature condemned Бу many. The two small bell turrets 
om either side crown the small staircase. 

The facade of St. Francesca della Vigna, erected in 1562, 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that of St. Giorgio Mag- 
giore, to which it may be compared, but to which it is inferior, 
especially as it repeats the defect of interrupting the stylobate, 
by the principal doorway, a better treatment being adopted at 
«T1 Redentore.” Another fault is in the management of the 


orders, for too great a contrast is obtained by starting both the 
principal and subsidiary order from the same base, the treat. 
ment at St. Giorgio being preferable. | 

Palladio prepared five designs for the facade of the Church 
of St. Petronio at Bologna. This church was commenced in 
1390, in emulation of the Cathedral at Florence; and some 
idea of its size can be imagined when we-find that its area, if 
completed, would have rivalled St. Peter at Rome. Тһе 
facade has remained uncompleted. 

The difficulty Palladio was contending with was the appli- 
cation of a classic façade to a Gothic structure, and it is 
interesting to see how he endeavoured to overcome these 
difficulties. Time, however, will not permit their discussion 
here, but I am able to show you his fourth design. 

The Convent of La Carita at Venice (now the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti) was partly executed during his lifetime, but 
a fire afterwards destroyed a large portion. The plan shows 
an outer atrium, 60 ft. long by 45 ft. 6 in. wide, of Com 
posite columns, two storeys in height, from which is reached 
the cloister court, 86 ft. by 70 ft. This latter court is sur- 
rounded by three storeys of arcades omamented with the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. As in so many cf 
Palladio’s buildings, brick is the chief material employed. 
It is covered with stucco, the bases, capitals of columns, 
and upper parts of cornices being in stone. 

Of the atrium of Corinthian columns forming part of this 
building Sir Henry Wotton says, “Mine eye hath never 
beheld any columns more stately—of stone or marble—for 
the bricks, having been first formed in a circular mould and 
then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the sides afterwards join so closely, and the joints concentre 
so exactly that the pillars appear one entire piece, showing 
how, in truth, we want art than stuff to satisfy our greatest 
fancy.” 

INFLUENCE. 


Perhaps few men, with the exception of Vitruvius, have 
exercised more influence in matters architectural than Pal- 
ladio. This was chiefly effected by means of his great 
literary effort, published in four books in 1570, of which 
countless editions have been published, and which has been 
translated into almost every European language. The most 
interesting to English students is the third edition, published 
in 1742, as it contains the notes by Inigo Jones, taken from 
his manuscript in Worcester College, Oxford. Mention 
should also be made of the valuable Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection now in the R.I.B.A. Library. These drawings of 
ancient buildings and of his own designs are believed to be 
by Palladio himself. They show his careful study of ancient 
buildings in Rome and elsewhere, and from a perusal of 
them we may agree with Sir Joshua Reynolds that "the 
greatest natural genius cannot subsist on :ts own stock; he 
who has laid up no materials can produce no combinations. 
The more extensive his acquaintance is with the works of 
those who have excelled, the more extensive will be his 
power of invention." 

De Quincy considers “that the style of Palladio has a 
propriety which must have facilitated its propagation, à 
medium between a vigorous severity and licentious anarchy, 
of those who refuse to recognise rules, which rules, of course, 
allow of exception." This Palladian manner includes the 
results of the efforts of others in the revival of Classicalism 
—viz, Bramante, Peruzzi, Vignola, Scamozzi, and Serlio— 
Palladio's contemporaries. It expressed a revolt against the 
licence both of composition and ornamentation into which 
the architecture of his time had fallen. Palladio's ¿rt does 
not meet with universal laudation. To some “ it is dull and 
lifeless, dominated by scholasticism, and regardless of con- 
siderations of utility and convenience”; but these charges 
cannot, in the majority of cases, be held as proved against 
our master himself, but rather against his unsuccessful 
imitators. Many of Palladio's works were of a monumental 
character, in which the qualities of impressiveness and 
grandeur outweigh to some extent the mundane considera- 
tions.of less important buildings in which the element of vse 
predominate over other considerations. In important public 
buildings the «esthetic quality should prevail. There 1s ro 
doubt, however, that he was fascinated by the splendid тто- 
portions of the buildings of ancient Rome. and that on occa- 
sions some of his designs were too imposing for their pur 
pose. 

Reproductions of the stately edifices of Rome were nos 
entirely in accord with the needs of the sixteenth 22. 
and especially was this so in climates other than that ot 
Italy. An example of this is to be found in the villa a 
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Chiswick, erected by Lord Burlington, and of which 
numerous copies exist. | 

Undoubtedly Palladio possessed a power of producing 
great simplicity united to grandeur, which can be most 
clearly appreciated in the facade of the Thiene Palace. 
Probably in no particular has his influence been ۵ ۵ 
on English buildings as the excessive height which he gave 
to his apartments. In dealing with this, he observes that in 
rooms with a flat ceiling the height of the apartment should 
be equal to its breadth. It was the endeavour of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century architects to follow these pro- 
portions, which, although of value in a hot climate like Italy, 
were totally unsuited to that of England. In vaulted, square 
apartments he held that the height should be a third more 
than the breadth, but in those wbose length exceeds their 
breadth, a height proportional to the length and breadth 
together may be easily found “Бу joining both the lines of 
the length and breadth into one line, which being divided 
in the middle will give exactly the height of the arch." 
These proportions were adopted largely by English writers 
and architects, and Gibbs, in his book on architecture, prac- 
tically adopts them. Thus hard-and-fast rules were applied 
to caces which should be designed for the special use to 
which apartments were to be put, resulting in the lowering 
of architectural design to mere rules, without regard to the 
essential quality of fitness and propriety. 

On the Continent Palladio is held by some to have exer- 
cised a certain influence, and, according to Quatrémére de 
Quincy, became the most universally followed master in all 
Europe, and in some sort the chief of the modern school 
in civil buildings. In Germany it seems certain that little 
influence was felt, for that country was much indebted to 
other Italian masters, and even: to France. In England, 
during the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods the orders of 
architecture had been used without any special reference to 
recognised proportions or rules, but according to the will and 
fancy of the designers, and although many delightful and 


pleasing combinations were effected, there is a want of state- 


liness and harmony about their application, which was 
altered by the introduction of Palladian measurement b 
Inigo Jones, the great English architect. 

Iuigo Jones (1572-1652) was the pioneer of Palladian 
architecture in England, and it must be confessed that no 
student so thoroughly studied his masters works as he did. 
His journeys in Italy and the notes on his own copy of 
Palladio's book show that he went about his task in no half- 
hearted way, but carefully examined each building. He 
became, in short, saturated with Palladianism, which he 
naturalised in England, and through him Palladio became 
the great master of the English fully developed Classic 
Renaissance, or, as it is sometimes called, Anglo-Classic 
style. The change introduced in architectural style by Inigo 
Jones's use of the Classical Orders of architecture was extra- 
ordinary in its results and far-reaching in its effect. He was 
invited to Copenhagen by the King of Denmark, but he 


retumed to England in the train of the wife of James I. 


Afterwards he left everything for another visit to Italy in 
1612. Palladios influence on English architecture was 
therefore, through Inigo Jones, paramount, and it must be a 
matter for regret that, but for the intervention of the Com- 
monwealth, his most important design—the great palace at 
Whitehall—was rever completed. The Banqueting House 
. (afterwards the Chapel Royal and now the Museum of the 
United Service Institution) in Whitehall was the only part 
of this magnificent scheme which was carried out. This 
masterpiece shows the skill with which Inigo Jones, although 
working on the lines of his Italian master, gave to his 
designs that English character for which they are dis 
tinguished. The extraordinary amount of variety which he 
has obtained is remarkab!e. for no two adjacent columns are 
alike except the two central ones, the others, either Ly 
coupling or by making them three-quarter or half columns, 
are all different on each side of the central axis of the 
building. There is a sobriety and dignity about the whole 
building which well expresses Palladio's methods of design. 
It was in the arrangement and design cf the “Court 
Masques " cf the Stuarts that the genius cf Inigo Jones first 
found a field fcr the display cf his Palladian principles, and 
it was in the interior decoration of his best works that he 
showed his extraordinary knowledge cf architectural detail. 
Palladios buildings were mostly shells'in which the ornament 
was lavished on the exterior. Jones. however, carried the 
details of the style throughout the interior fittings, and ex- 
celled in such features as doors, windows. and chimney-pieces. 
His deeply cóffered ceilings in compartments it is said were 


introduced from France, but they accord perfectly with the. 
bold stvle of his architecture. 


Among others of Inigo Jones's works which shows Palladian 
influence may be mentioned the river facade of Greenwich 
Hospital, executed by Webb, one of his pupils In this 
building the two storeys are included under one huge Corin- 
thian order. York Water Gate, London ; St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden ; houses in Lincoln Inn's Fields; Chevening House; 
and portions of Wilton House may be mentioned as other 
typical examples. | 

Stoke Park, erected in 1630-1634, shows very direct in- 
fluence, especially in the plan. The central block, or corps 
de logis, has semi-circular wings as colonnades, with a library 
and chapel at either end. This type of plan is one of many 
erected or designed by Palladio in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza, several of which must have been seen by Jones dur- 
ing his visit to Italy. 

The enthusiasm of Lord Burlington (1695-1753) for Inigo 
Jones is well known, and it is recorded how a design for a 
gateway by the latter was given to Lord Burlington by Sir 
Hans Sloane, who had it removed from Beaufort House, 
Chelsea, to Chiswick House, where it may still be seen. - Lord 
Burlington paid many visits to Italy, and his life there among 
the artists of the day seems to have given him an extraordinary 
liking for and interest in the works of Palladio and his school. 
His collection of drawings by Palladio, already mentioned, 
and of works by other artists of the period, must have helped 
very much ta have popularised the art of Palladio. Giacomo | 
Leoni was brought over to England by Lord Burlington in 
1715, especially, it would appear, to help in the translation 
of Palladio published in that year. Remaining in England 
he executed a number of important buildings, such as Latham 
Hall, Moor Park, &c., which must have influenced contem- 
porary architecture. | 

The fully-developed English Renaissance architecture was 
therefore given its first great impulse at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century by Inigo Jones, who founded his 
style on that of his great master, Palladio. Jones, however, 
gave to them an English character, attempting to make them, 


in his own words, “solid, proportional, according to rules, 


masculine and unaffected.” This tradition was continued 
without interruption to the close of the eighteenth century 
by a body of English architects who were in à general way in- 
fluenced thereby. To trace this progress step by step would 
take us beyond the limits at our disposal; but a glance at a 
few of the principal architects and their works will help us to 
understand the development. 

John Webb (pupil and nephew of Jones) was responsible 
for Amesbury House, Wiltshire, in the Palladian manner, and 
Dr. Henry Aldrich erected the Peckwater Quadrangle of Christ 
Church, and the church and campanile of All Saints, Oxford. 

Sir Christopher Wren was born in 1632, or twenty years 
before the death of Inigo Jones, in 1652. Тһе amount of 
work executed by him, and the influence on him of Palladio 
and Inigo Jones caused him to leave a number of buildings 
which have acted as models for succeeding generations of 
architects. Besides St. Paul's, London, which bears the іт-. 
press of Palladio in the sturdiness of its conception, Wren was 
responsible for the building of some fifty-three churches im 
the City of London between the years 1670-1711. In most of 
these there is discernible the influence of the Palladian ideals, 
and Classical columns and their entablatures are used in many 
novel ways. Wren carried out the Sheldonian Theatre, Ox- 
ford, a portion of Greenwich Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, a 
portion of Hampton Court Palace, and Temple Bar, London 
(now. removed to Theobald's Park, Herts), all of which are 
examples of the application of Palladian principles to various 
types of building. 

In the eighteenth century a great number of country houses 
were erected in England in which the traditional plans of 
Palladio, imitated and improved upon by Inigo Jones and 
others, were erected. The pages of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus." 
by Colin Campbell, furnish plans and views of many of the 
most important houses erected during the century and form an 
eloquent tribute to Palladian influence. 

Rainham Hall in Norfolk. and Castle Howard. bv Sir John 
Vanbrugh, are important examples, as are also Kedlestone 
and Stowe House by Robert Adam. In scme cases, as at 
Kedlestone and Holkham Hall by W. Kent (1730). there are 
four quadrant wings. Similar types of plan are shown in 
Palladio, and must have influenced English architecture, as at 
Stoke Park, already mentioned. The peculiar Italian method 
of treating the ground floor as a basement storey for the 
kitchens and offices, and placing the principal apartments on 
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the piano nobile or upper floor, is carried out in most of these 
buildings. In fact, the peculiarities of the Palladian style, 
and its inappropriateness when unaltered to suit the English 
climate, were referred to in strong terms by the satirists of the 
day. 

| — and grandeur were the qualities which. predom- 
inated in eighteenth-century architecture. due in a large mea- 
sure to the disciples of the Palladian school. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (1666-1763), Colin Campbell (died 
1734), Sir John Vanbrugh (1666-1726). James Gibbs (1685- 
1754), Thomas Archer (died 1743), William Talman (died 
1715), the Earl of Burlington (1695-1753), Kent (1684-1748), 
and Robert Adam (1728-1792), stand out preeminently as the 
followers of Palladio and Inigo Jones and as the developers 
of the truly national elements of the English Renaissance. 

Sir William Chambers (1726-1796), by his writings, and 
especially his * Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil Archi- 
tecture," carried on the traditions of the Anglo-Palladian 
school, and objected to the Greek revival of architecture, 
which was then beginning to be felt. 

Thus, till within a century ago, the school of Palladio and 
his English followers was bound up with the traditions of 
English architecture. In the nineteenth century, tradition 
being broken up, the age of revivals commenced. 


AAA seta 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Victoria Memorial Hospital at Kilsyth, Scotland, which 
was opened on Saturday, has been erected at a cost of about 
£2,000 from Mr. В. Walker's plans. 


THE new board school at Haugh Shaw, Halifax. which was 
opened on Monday, has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
'C. Е. Г. Horsfall, and will accommodate 312 children. 


THE new tower of Nunburnholme Church, designed in the 
decorated style by Mr. ‘Temple Moore, was dedicated last 
week by the Archbishop of York. The cost of the work is 
£1,100. 


AT last week’s meeting the Ilkeston Independent Church 
Building Committee adopted the working drawings submitted 
to them by Mr. Н. Tatham Sudbury, architect, Ilkeston, for 
their new building, which is to be erected at the juncture of 
Wharncliffe Road and Albert Street. Tenders for its con- 
struction are to be obtained as early as possible. 


FOUNDATION-stones have just been laid of a Baptist church at 
Salterforth, near Colne (estimated to cost £5,000); a P.M. 
church on Matlock Moor. to cost £700 (Mr. D. M. Wildgoose, 
architect, and Mr. J. W. Wildgoose. builder); the new Odd- 
fellows’ Hall at Hythe; the Leysian Hall, City Road, which 
will cost about £100,000 ; and a P.M. chapel in South Street, 
Bargoed, to seat 530, and to cost nearly £1,400 (Mr. Abrams, 
architect). 


A NEW infant school at Bargoed, for 500 children. which has 
` cost £6,750, was opened on Monday. ‘There аге 8 class 
rooms opening on to a central hall, and the heating is by open 
fire places, the ventilation being by means of tubing and ex- 
tract ventilators and trunks between ceilings and ridges of roof. 
The external walls are faced with blue Llancaiach stone 
facework, relieved with Ruabon brick and Carlisle stone dress- 
ings. Messrs. Jas. Morgan & Co. were the architects, whilst 
the builders were Messrs. Lattey & Co. 


THE opening ceremony of the new board schools in Canning 
Street, New Benwell, which were designed by Mr. J. W. 
Thompson, of Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, took place on 
Saturday. The schools. which occupy an acre and a quarter 
of ground, have been built at a total cost of £15.559 35. 2d, 
accommodation being provided for 1,474 children. The 
buildings are erected on the central hall principle. ‘There are 
three departments, namely, infants”, juniors. and seniors’. At 
the south end of the schools is a large room which is admirably 


adapted as а centre fur cookery and laundry work for the dif. 
ferent schools under the Benwell Board. 


‘THE new infant board school at Berwick, which was opened 
on Saturday. is situated immediately to the west of the old 
Bell Tower on a site which formerly formed part cf the oli] 
old town hall. very little cf which is now left standing. It is 
a rectangular block, and is arranged on most medern lines. the 
maximum space being allotted for five class-rooms, with large 
central hall suitable for public meetings. &c. There are also 
teachers’ and cloak rooms, book store. and other convenieaccs. 
The cost of the school was about 44.300. The architects 
were Messrs. Nicholson & Dotchin, of 61, Westgate Road 
West Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SCHEMES are in hand for a new Congregational church at 
Barnard Castle ; reconstruction of the Cattle Wharf, Dundee 
(to cost Z,23.200) ; internal reconstructicn of the Aberdeen 
Town House buildings (to cost Сто. зоо); a new chapel for 
the Davyhulme Wesleyans (to cost £4,000); St. Philips 
Church, Eastbourne; enlargement of Norfolk Shire Hall, to 
cost £3,785 ; а new coastguard station, &c.. at Roker; isola- 
tion hospital at Oswestry; restoration of Shrewsbury Abbey 
Church tower, to cost £2,000; P.M. chapels in Aber-Bargoed 
and Blackwood ; and 6 new buildings in the provinces for the 
Hippodrome Company. similar to their London establishment 
(Mr. Frank Matcham, architect). 


ONE of the finest blocks of school buildings in Breconshire 
was formally opened at Brynmawr on Monday. The Brynmawr 
Board Schocls, which have been time after time enlarged, 
about three years ago began to prove the necessity for further 
extension, and it was at last decided by the School Board that 
a new detached school, to accommodate the beys’ depart- 
ment, should be erected, and that the existing buildings. 
which include boys’, girls’, and infants’ departments. should 
be transformed into schools for girls and infants only. The 
new building is a perfectly symmetrical block, erected upon 
ground at the rear of the old premises, the roofs of which do 
not come up to level of the foundations of the new school. 
There is a central hall. 54 feet long by 28 feet wide, ap- 
proached by a corridor from each end 7 feet wide and a com- 
modious entrance lobbv. There are four class-rooms on: the 
north side of the hall, and one at each end, the six rcoms 
affording accommodation for 420 boys. The walls are of 
local stone and dressed stone from Watkins’ quarries, Govilon, 
the quoins being of red pressed Ebbw Vale brick. with win- 
dow heads and sills of red stone. ‘The granite concrete floors 
were laid by Messrs. Ware & Co.. Cardiff. the remainder being 
of wood blocks The heating is by high-pressure hot-water 
pipes and coils (carried out by W. A. Baker & Co.. Ltd., 
Newport), and, as to ventilation, fresh air is admitted through 
valves in the coil cases, thereby being warmed in cold weather. 
and through other inlets during the summer. while Boyles 
exhaust ventilators are provided to withdraw the vitiated air 
from each room. Mr. John Morgan, Blaenavon, is the con- 
tractor for the new school and the alterations to the old build- 
ings, his tender for the whole undertaking being 455.576. The 
work is being canied out according to designs by Mr. F. 
Baldwin, M.S.A.. Abergavenny, and is superintended by Mr. 
T. M. Jenkins, Brynmawr, as clerk of works. 
----------ғ-ө-е------ 
JOTTINGS. 

Mr. TuoMas Cooper, A.M.I.C.E., has been appointed first 
assistant engineer to the Metropolitan Asylums Board at a 
salary of £300 per annum, in succession to Mr. Hilton John- 
son, resigned. ۱ 


Sir James D. Marwick, town clerk of Glasgow. has resigned, 
after a service of 30 years. His salary is £3.500 а yea” 
and his retiring allowance £2.500 per annum. 


THE town clerk of Dundee. Sir Thomas Thornton. LL.D., 
diel very suddenly on Tuesday. He was in his 73rd year. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT3.— 
Examinations will be held on the following dates :— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 9TH and 10тн June, 1903. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 2ND May. 
The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 9тн, 10тн, Птн, and l2rH 
June, 19.3. Applications must be sent іп on or before the 2up Max. 
The FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 26th Junk to the 3RD 
Jury, 19 3. Applications must be sent in on or before the 29гн May. | 
The Testimontes of Study, &c., with the necessary feés, must accom- 
pany the applications, ali of which are to be addressed to the undersigned. 
W.J.Locxg 0 | 
| Secretary, R.I B.A. 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London; W. ; | | 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. _ 


eee 


I T is a very poor year for architecture at the Royal Academy. 

At a first glance, the preponderance of coloured drawings 
gives an impression of considerable interest and variety, but 
when we come to lock at the works seriatim we find the 
promise is not borne out. Never, we think, have so many 
poor subjects found their way on to the walls, and the result is 


very encouraging to all who may be doubtful of their chances |. 


of contributing. It is apparently a sort of ‘lottery, and only 
those who, by their excellent average attainment, deserve the 
recognition the Academy can afford can have any possible 
grievance. The educational influence on the public is doubt- 
ful. We cannot for a moment believe that the Academicians 
have anything but contempt for a great many of the subjects 
they hang, and perhaps they think these serve as an instructive 
contrast to the few really good things in the gallery. If so, 


they credit the public with a discernment which marks a 


very marvellous advancement in art education. 

The first thing noticeable in the gallery is, that, from num- 
bers 1,518 to 1,622 the drawings are entirely in colour cr 
monochrome wash, not one реп and ink or pencil drawing 
intruding on the whole domain of the south wall and splays. 
There is this year no large outstanding drawing, unless we ex- 
cept the illustrations of Mr. Aston Webb's South Kensington 
Museum and the Royal College of Science. 'The former is 
represented by one frame containing a line elevation, with 
small plans and a pen and ink perspective, and the 
latter by a frame holding a large coloured elevational detail 
of one bay of the Science College Mr. Webb has thus 
graphically illustrated these two important buildings in a 
varied and interesting manner, and with his ever-increasing 
success, and the great importance of his commissions, still 
takes the trouble to illustrate his practice for the benefit of 
architects and the public. We can now judge with what great 
ability he has developed his South Kensington Museum 
design, so as to combine both dignity and picturesque- 
ness. The next noticeable thing is Мг С. Е. 
Bodley's charming water - colour of the Clumber 
Church (diploma drawing), and a fine water-colour interior 
of the new church at Leeds, which is an admirable piece of 
refined Early English work on well-known lines, but treated 
with all Mr. Bodley's refined ability. Of the drawings on the 
line in the centre of the west wall, we find it difficult to speak 
when we remember the earlier days of our gifted literary 
architect. There are twenty-five drawings of other artists hung 
on this same wall, which, by every principle of selection we 
can think of ourselves, should have been excluded. It is no 
compliment to any architect to be hung in the same gallery 
with these. It is not pleasant to take any particular drawing 
as an example, but when one finds architects of exceptional 
ability, who have exhibited continuously for, say, 20 years, 
excluded for the benefit of things like No. 1.546, we begin tc 
wonder what is really the matter. Let any of our readers who 
are interested look at this subject, or even at two-score other 
exhibited drawings, and then form am opinion as to the 
character of selection, which puts such things in, to the exclu- 
sion of really meritorious work. We also nocte that a firm of 
upholsterers have a drawing on the line on the south wall. Of 
course, this sort of thing affords the value of contrast. Note, 
for instance, Mr. Edgar Wood's charming drawing, 1.508, 
of an interior at Birkby Lodge, Huddersfield, hung between 
numbers 1,505 and 1,515. But it is not a little curious that 
the same directorate could hang these three in the same exhi- 
bition. Architects and the public alike might perhaps have 
been interested to see the New College cf Needlework, by 
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Mr. Fairfax B. Wade, the Onslow Ford Memorial, by Mr. 


Jno. W. Simpson, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ New 
Buildings, by Mr. W. D. Caróe, the Chelsea Baths first 
premiated design by Messrs. Wills & Anderson. the Bris®l 
Public Library, by Mr. H. Percy Adams, and other subjects 
which might 

years exhibition. 


ave appeared to rank amongst the best in this 


The Liverpool Cathedral competition finds an echo in 


several drawings, Messrs. Hubert C. Corlette & Nicholson 
have exterior and interior views of their design. 
of this Gothic design one cannot question, but the result is 
not captivating ; one feels on safer ground with other contri- 
butions. Prof. Beresford Pite's fine design is also exhibited 
by elevations, plans, and sections, and, un-English as it is, 
shows what can be done in the way of great architectural 
qualities of grouping, outline, and proportion. he со 
sideration of certain designs, one is thrown back on the desire 
for the first essentials of good architecture, and, clever as one 
may admit No. 1,677, a Liverpool Cathedral idea, to be 
the wish for something beautiful, in proportion cr mass, pre- 
vents acceptance of what is chiefly odd, or striking, or novel, 
as a solution of the problem. Truly the somewhat grandiose 
“ honourably mentioned " design by Mr. Frank Walley, num- | 


The ability 


In the con- 


bers 1,683 and 1,685, provides a better realisation cf one's 
ideals. An able design by Mr. Leonard Stokes for the same 
subject is skied, but here we miss the breadths of quiet wall 
space and unity and dignity of conception we expect from 
such an artist. No. 1,509, again a design for a cathedral 
interior, by Chas Н. Reilly, shown by an admirable draw- 
ing, satisfies, to a great extent, the call for dignity and propor- 
tion one expects in such a subject. No. r,464, the exterior of 
the same design, has а, monumental effect and largeness cf 
handling which has much to commend it. | | 

We hope to continue our notes later on. Meanwhile. we 
may note that the architectural gallery contains 250 drawings 
and two models, 31 drawings of churches, 12 of schools, 9 
of municipal buildings, and 105 of houses, which, it will be 
seen, largely predominate. The exhibition is distinctly the 
poorer by the absence of work from R. Norman Shaw. E. ۳ 
May, Douglas & Minshull, Austin & Paley, J. J. Burnett, W. D. 
Сагбе, К. S. Lorimer, Wills & Anderson, Honeyman, Keppie 
& Mackintosh, and Sir R. R. Anderson. 

The first impression in the large sculpture gallery is one of 
emptiness and an absence of large striking work. The coarse 
green canvas, with which all the pedestals are covered, and 


the low-toned brown of the walls, produce a pleasant setting 


for the sculpture. We are interested in the clever art shown 
in the portion of church screen, by W. Reynolds Stephens, but 
question the propriety of the architectural forms. There are 
à number of subjects which may be singled out from the 
general bulk of poor average attainment. The fine low relief 
bronze of part of a memorial to a hero, by George Frampton, 
R.A., is most poetically treated; and justifies one's expecta- 
tions of its author. Over this hangs a painted low relief Gothic 
panel for Park Church, Glasgow, by R. Anning Bell, which 
is a refined and satisfactory work. The excellent Stainer 
memorial for St. Paul's, 1.814, by Henry Pegram, the painted 
relief portrait, 1,840, by Lilian Edmonds, and the frieze; 
1,823, by William Midgley, are other good items. The 
picturesque group of music and poetry for the Cardiff Town 
Hall 1,719, by Paul R.. Montford, the bold decorative 
Pegasus, 1,708, by Gilbert Bayes, the fountain of the Zodiac 
Belt, 1,713, by the same artist, the charmingly dainty bust of 
Lady Mary Sackville, 1,694, by F. Derwent Wood, the very 
beautiful bust Contemplation, 1,875, by Thos. Brock, R.A, 
and the delightful little bronze statuette of the Thorn, bv 
Arthur G. Walker, are all subjects of decided interest and 
value. 

The black-and-white room contains quite a poetic drawing 
by Mr. H. H. Statham of the interior of a church belfry, but 
as soon as we realise the good judgment which accepted it, we 
come across Nos. r,357 and r,429, and then we wonder! 

A very telling portrait of Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A.: 
P.R.I.B.A., will be found (No. 328) in Gallery V. There is 
a little something wrong with the likeness ; the nose is perhaps 
a little untrue; and one perhaps does nct quite like the im- 
possibility of getting away from the keen gaze of the portrait's 
eyes! No. 432, Mrs. Arthur Blomfield, is a charming picture; 
which our readers should note. | : 
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Мв. С. Н. PAINE, architect and surveyor, of 6. Stoke 
Newington Road, Kingsland, N., has now removed to 62, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ГІ is not often, from our point of view, that a public building 

of such excellence as Mr. Wade's Royal School of Needle- 
work comes into existence in this country. It appears to us 
to have capital quality of both form and colour. It is a large 
building, which looks large, it is admirably treated as to mass 
and outline, and it is interesting and refined in detail. The 
slated domes are. to our thinking. singularly pleasing in form 
and testure, and the green slating is a most welcome departure 
from the metallic surfaces so often adopted. 


Towarps the cost of the St. Mark's Campanile rebuilding 
a cheque for £1,000 has been sent by the treasurer of the 
Royal Academy, dated St. Mark's Day, when the first stone 
of the new Campanile was laid. Тһе fund is made up in 
the following manner :—53 members of the Royal Academy, 
£291 os. 6d. ; 35 other artists, including architects, £87 7s. ; 
159 other subscribers, £621 12s. 64. 460.000 is already 
collected for the work. 


THE Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the Princess 
of Wales, visited Westminster on Monday afternoon to per- 
form the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
City of Westminster workmens dwellings, which are about ta 
be erected in Regency Street. The neighbourhood of the 
new buildings is a poor one, the streets being for the most 
part of a mean and dingy description, so that the erection of 
this block of dwellings will be a distinct improvement from 
all points of view. The site covers a superficial area of 
nearly an acre and a-half, and the buildings will have a 
frontage to Regency Street cf 305 ft., to Page Street of 
175 ft., and to Vincent Street of 228 ft. They will consist 
of three parellel blocks six storevs in height, including half 
basement and attic storeys, divided by roadways or play- 
grounds 4o ft. wide. The suggested rents range from 3s. 
to 45. a week for one-room tenements to 11$. to 12s. for four- 
room tenements. These rents, which include chimney- 
swe2ping and the free use of venetian blinds, baths, and hot 
water supplies, will be considerably lower, it is stated, than 
those ruling in the neighbourhood for tenements with rooms 
of a smaller area. The cost of the land and buildings is 
estimated at £95,000, the cost of the land being about 
533.000, and the rents will be adjusted to a scale which will, 
after providing for a sinking-fund to repay the total outlay, 
give а net return on the expenditure of about 315 per cent. 

er annum. It is intended that the dwellings shall be 
occupied only by persons of the working classes, of limited 
wages, who are'employed within the City of Westminster. 
They will probably be ready for habitation at the end of the 
year. The architect is Mr. C. 5. Joseph, and the contractor 
Mr. J. Mowlem Burt. 


On Friday last the Architects’ Registration Bill, supported by 
the Society of, Architects, was introduced by Mr. Atherley 
Jones, and read a first time. 


À LARGE company assembled at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, when the Lyceum Theatre was offered for sale by 
auction. Mr. Breach, of the firm of Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, Breach & Co., in his remarks, expressed the hope that 
its interesting associations would not be forgotten in the bids 
tendere l. An initial offer of £150,000 was promptly made, 
followed by competitive bids of £5,000 up to £200,000, 
and thereafter of £2,000 up to 4,244,000, when they finally 
dropped. Thereupon the auctioneer announced the with- 
drawal of the property with a bid on behalf of the vendors of 
4,260 осо. 


IT is proposed to rebuild Southwark Bridge at a cost of 
be:ween £300,000 and 500,000. 


AN ample supply of water for the proposed King's Sana- 
torium for Consumptives, near Midhurst, has been found by 
the engineers, Sir John Aird & Co., north of the site. The 
task of getting the supply up to the site itself, however, 
means a very considerable amount of work, The various 
springs are to be run to a pumping station some distance 
away and then the water will have to be pumped over a high 
hill, necessitating much labour. The resident engineer esti- 
mates that it will be eight months before the work of com- 
pleting the water supply for the Sanatorium will be fully 
accomplished. "The building operations will be, therefore, 
delayed till 1904. 
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THE International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court, which has 
been organised under the auspices of the British Fire Pre. 
vention Committee, will be opened by H.R.H. the Duke «f 
Cambridge, K.G., on the 6th inst., at noon. The committee; 
testing operations will recommence at their private testing 
station on 15 June, and wil! this year comprise several tests 
with floors and partitions. The International Fire Prevention 
Congress, convened by the committee, will be opened by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor on 7th July. The Associations 
of the Chief Officers of Professional Fire Brigades hold their 
annual meeting in London, at the invitation of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, on gth Julv. The National Fire Bri- 
gades Union will arrange its annual competitions in connection 
with the International Fire Prevention Congress to commence 
on ıoth July. The International Fire Brigades Council will 
meet, at the invitation of the committee, on 11th July. 


On Wednesday the members of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries visited the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Swan & 
Hunter, Wallsend, and inspected the recently discovered 
remains of the Roman wall which had its termination near 
the foreshore of the Tyne. The stone work was unearthed 
іп the new portion of the firm's establishment, and although 
it was brought to light only a few weeks ago in the course of 
some extensive excavations, its existence was known to 
Messrs. Swan & Hunter for about twenty years. After a 
lengthy inspection. the members returned to Newcastle, 
where Mr. Walter S. Corder read a short paper on the sub- 
ject, particulars of which appear elsewhere in this issue. | 

THE first annual general meeting of the Berwick Arts Club 
was held on Wednesday in the Artillery Hall, Mr. James 
Wallace presiding. "The annual report stated that the mem- 
bership had reached 85. Mr. Wallace was elected president; 
Rev. James King, B.D., Mr. T. W. G. Borthwick, and Mr. 
Wm. Lyle. vice-presidents; Mr. Alexander Steven, secretary; 
and Miss Helyer, treasurer. The council was also elected. 


THE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on Wednesday week, Мг. A. Hunter 
Crawford, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. The treasurers 
report showed that there had been exceptional expenditure. 
but that up to date there was a small credit balance. Among 
the office-bearers appointed were the following :— President, 
A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.I.B.A.; past president, Henry Г. 
Kerr, A.R.I.B.A. ; vice-presidents, H. O. Tarbolton, J. Stuart 
Syme; hon. secretaries, William M. Page. Colin B. Cownie; 
hon. treasurer, W. Glassford Walker, C.A. In his closing 
address, the president said that the membership, which now 
reached the total of 358, was the largest attained in the history 
of the Association. He alluded to the proposed registration 
of architects, and moved that it be remitted to the Council of 
the Association to consider what reply should be sent to the 
Royal Institute on the subject. This was agreed to, and 1 
was also arranged that the associates’ section of. the Associa- 
tion should communicate their views on the subject to the 
Council. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have made 
the following awards for papers read and discussed before the 
Institution during the past session :—A Telford gold medal to 
Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. ; a Watt gold medal to Mr. 
Bertram Hopkinson, and a George Stephenson gold medal to 
Mr. Percy John Cowan; Telford premiums to Messrs, Charles 
Hopkinson, B.Sc., Ernest Talbot, Е. W. S. Stokes. P. J. 
Cowan, J. T. Milton, and W. J. Larke. The presentation «f 
these awards, together with those for papers which have not 
been subject to discussion, and will be announced later, wil 
take place at the inaugural meeting of next session. 


Tue Blackburn Vestry have sanctioned an application 10 
place the proposed memorial statue of Queen Victoria on 
the border of the churchyard, fronting the Boulevard and 
railway station. This will be the second monument on the 
Boulevard—the first being the Gladstone statue—and It 15 
announced that a third is in prospect, as certain townsmen 
intend to present a statue of the first mayor of Blackburn, 
the late Mr. W. H. Hornby. The Queen's statue, which 
will occupy the central position, is to be in white marble, 
her Majesty being shown seated in a chair of state. Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, of London, is the sculptor, and the 
statue will cost something over £3,000. 


‚ A COMMENCEMENT has been made with the preliminary work 
in the conversion of St. William's College, York, into a per 
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manent House for Convocation of the Northern Province. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, of London, 
for the adaptation of the building, which is to retain all its 
picturesque Jacobean features. At present the operations 
are confined to the removal of the partitions and temporary 
walls which were erected to divide the college into tene- 
ments. Several of the larger apartments have already been 
restored to their original noble proportions, false ceilings 
have been taken away, and the finely timbered oak ceilings 


once more disclosed. 


Last week at the Exchange Station Hotel, Liverpool, a paper 
was read by Mr. W. Powell on the subject of “ Powellised 
Timber." 'The chair was taken by Sir A. L. Jones, who 
remarked that Liverpool should be one of the greatest timber 
depots in the world, and any enterprise calculated to promote 
the industry in this locality should be welcomed. The city 
needed more factories and more industries. Mr. Powell then 
explained his process for seasoning and vulcanising timber. 
It is claimed that the new process may be in some respects 
compared to that of the Bessemer in converting iron into 
steel. The nature of moderately soft wood is bv the inven- 
tion changed to a tough and hard substance, without being 
brittle, and without any tendency to crack or split, while it 
is rendered almost impervious to water. It is claimed by 
the process ordinary timber can be thoroughly seasoned 
within 24 hours, without any tendency to split or crack, and 
it is believed that the vulcanised timber will prove imper- 


vious to dry rot. 


THE next “At Home” of the President of the R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., will be held on 11th May, when a 
collection of drawings by the late W. Eden Nesfield will be ex- 


hibited. 
THE Liverpool Cathedral fund has now reached £174,000. 


MR. W. Е. OsBoRNE. R.H.A., who died suddenly last Friday 
at Dublin, was 43 years of age. He was a popular portrait 
painter, and exhibited constantly at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. He is represented at the exhibition now open by 
several admirable portraits. Just before his death he was 
engaged on a portrait of the Duke of Abercorn as Grand 
Master of the Freemasons in Ireland. 


THE question of the extension of Bradford Town Hall came 
before a special sub-committee on Tuesday. Plans had been 
prepared by Mr. F. E. P. Edwards. the city architect, for the 
provision of an extension behind the present building. on the 
site of the Old Conditioning House, but Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., advised that another storey should be placed 
upon the existing Town Hall. A general feeling was ex- 
pressed that it would prove unsatisfactory to add a new storey 
to the old building, and for the guidance of the committee 
Mr. Edwards was requested to prepare a fresh elevation for a 
building on the Conditioning House site, carried up one storey 
above the Town Hall. 


A MEMORIAL in St. James's Park (opposite the new Admiralty 
buildings) to perpetuate the memory of the Royal Marines 
who died whilst serving in South Africa and China, was 
unvei'ed on Saturday by the Prince of Wales. It takes the 
form of a square pedestal (designed by Mr. T. Graham 
Jackson, R.A.). on which are mounted two bronze figures, 
the handiwork of Captain Adrian Jones, and is 9 ft. high. 


CouNTEss GREY unveiled yesterday week in St. Nicholas 
Square, Newcastle-op-Tyne. a bronze statue cf Queen 
Victoria. The statue was designed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A.. and is 18 ft. 6 in. high. The Queen 15 0 
sitting on a throne beneath a canopv, and bears the sceptre 
in the right hand and the orb іп the left. Sir W. H. 
Stephenson said Mr. Gilbert had said that the statue was 
the best thing he had ever dore, but that it would take 
p:ople 30 years to be educated up to it. Mr. В. Beall, of 
High Level Approach, Newcastle, who also erected the 
statue, supplied the granite base and steps. 
QO oo 
THE death took place on Monday of Mr. James Cardwell 
(of J. Cardwell & Bros., builders, Blackpool). He had been 
three times Mayor of Blackpool, and was a member of the 
Town Council for 18 years. Amongst the local structures 
erected by the firm are the Tower buildings, and several 
theatres. schools, churches, and hotels. 


HE abortive competition for the Liverpool Dock offices and | 
T baths is entering on another stage. A special committee, 
composed of members of the Baths Committee, Не Tramways 
Committee, and the Estates Committee of.the Corporation, 
met on Monday in the Municipal Buildings, Mr. R. A. Hamp- 
son presiding. There were on view competitive plans of 
buildings meant to be erected on the George's Dock site. The 
committee arrived at the following conclusions :—1. To ap- 
prove the report of the architectural assessor, Sir Willianr 
Emerson, and to pay the premiums which had been offered. 
2. That none of the schemes be proceeded with. 3. That it 
be left to the Baths Committee to submit their own scheme 
for the erection of baths at George's Dock, or elsewhere. 4. 
That it be left to the Tramways Committee to submit their 
own scheme for the erection of offices at George's Dock, or 
elsewhere. It will be remembered that the premiums are 
£300, £200, and £100. In his report Sir William stated 
that neither of the designs submitted could be carried out 
without considerable modifications. He was of opinion. how- 
ever, that the joint design of Messrs. Stones & Stones, Black- 
burn, and Mr. W. E. Sproat, Glasgow, merited the first place. 
The design sent in by Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and A. 
Thornely, Liverpool, was awarded the second place, and a 
joint design by Mr. Huow A. Matear, Liverpool, and Simon 
& Crawford, Liverpool and Manchester, was placed third. 
Altogether the competition attracted seventeen designs. 


THE Castleford Free Library Competition has resulted in Mr. 
Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., awarding the first premium (£15) 
to Mr. G. H. Vernon Cale, of 60, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 
and the second (£ 10) to Mr. W. Bakewell, 38, Park Square, 
Leeds. The six designs sent by the following were placed 
next in order of merit:—Messrs. H. V. Ashley, бо. Berners 
Street, London, W.; F. L. Heslop, East Parade, Leeds; J. 
Carter, 64, Hinkle Street, Darwen; A. McKewan, 3, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham; H. T. Hodges. 7, First Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle; A. Е. McMilligan, Central Chambers, Castle 
Street, Liverpool. No less than 124 designs were submitted. 


Or the 28 competitors in the Durban Town Hall preliminary 
competition, the following six have been selected to take part 
in the final :—Mr. Street Wilson (Durban). Messrs. Woolfacott 
& Hudson (Buluwayo), Mr. H. L. Aldwinckle (Johannesburg), 
Messrs. Mitchell & Rayne (London), Mr. W. S. Payne (Lon- 
don), and Messrs. Ewan Harpers & Bros. (Birmingham). 


THiRTY-TWO designs were submitted for the church of St. 
Andrew, in Patras (Greece). They were examined by a jury 
in Athens, and it was decided that the authors cf eight of the 
designs were to be allowed an opportunity to work them out 
more definitely. The architects who gained this measure of 
success are :—(1) М. Binet, Paris; (2) M. Robert, Paris; (3) 
M. Duck, Vienna ; (4) " Sophia," England; (5) M. Paniconi, 
Rome; (6) M. Tsiller, Dresden; (7) M. Demades, Athens ; (8) 
M. Karathanasopoulos, Athens. One hundred and fifty days’ 
time is allowed for the second competition, with prizes cf 


2400, £160, and £80. 


FREE Library designs are invited (from Monmouthshire archi- 
tects only) by the Abergavenny Borough Council, and the pre- 
mium offered is £20. The 2nd of June is the latest date fer 
sending in, and further particulars can be had from Mr. E. H. 


Restall, Town Hall. 


THE trustees of the Limerick Free Library ahd Museum invite 
designs for the proposed Carnegie Library and Museum to ve 
built in the People's Park, for which they offer premiums of 
75 and £25. The designs will be submitted to an architect 
of repute, who shall be a Fellow of a Roval Institute of Archi- 
tects, and on his recommendation the prizes will be awarded. 
Full particulars may be had from the Town Clerk, to whom 
the designs are to be sent in by 18th June. 


WE understand that competitive plans for a school are to be 
invited by the Wallsend-on-Tyne School Board. 


Tue Montrose (N.B.) library competition has resulted in the 
recommendation of Mr. G. Washington Browne, and the 
Towa Councils unanimous adoption, of the designs sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, 2, St. Peter's Square, Man- 
chester. AS stated in our last issue, ten Cesigns were sent in. 
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As the competitive designs received for the Hamilton Muni- 
cipal and Library buildings were al] above the cost limit, they 
were all set aside. The Hamilton Town Council have re- 
fused to grant an honorarium to the disappointed competitors, 
though it appears on the face of it that they have been put- 
ting à scmewhat impossible problem before them, inasmuch 
as the stipulated cost of £31,000 was exceeded by from 
£10,000 to £20,000. 


Ar the last meeting of the Whitley and Monkseaton (U.D.) 
School Board the award in connection with the competitive 
designs submitted for the building of the new permanent 
schools was announced as follows:—Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
Grainger Street, Newcastle, first (who will be employed as 
architect to carry out the work) ; Messrs. Cackett and Burns- 
Dick. Newcastle, second (awarded £40); Mr. Stephen Wil. 
kinson, third (awarded £20); and Messrs. Armstrong and 
Wright, fourth (special award of £10). 


THE following appears in the R.I.B.A. Journal :—Represen- 
tations have been made to the respective promoters of the Q.V. 
High School Competition, Stockton-on-Tees, and the Public 
Baths Competition, Gillingham, with regard to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the conditions. The reply from Stockton is 
as follows: “ I have your letter of the 4th inst., which I have 
discussed with some of the governors; but the conditions cf 
competition having been framed by an architect of great ex- 
perience and to meet special circumstances. and unanimously 
approved by the governors, they do not feel at liberty to de- 
part from them.” The clerk to the Gillingham Council, who 
were advised to appoint an assessor and pay their architect c- 
cording іс the R.I.B.A. schedule of charges, writes as fol- 
lows:—" I am instructed by the council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th inst., and to inform you that 
they consider the conditions they have issued do not need any 
revision. They will, apparently, be the means cf causing a. 
verv large number of designs to be submitted." It is to be 
hoped that none of these designs will be by members of the 


Institute. 
A. npud 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


[o 


By R. BROWN. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS.—The 68th exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club is being held this month The club holds 
two exhibitions annually, cne for oil paintings and one for 
water colours and black and white drawings. There are 
191 works in the present exhibition. Among the foreign 


artists represented are Charles P. Gruppe. Е. J. Du Chattel, ` 


Maurice Fromkes, and B. J. Blommers. There is one water 


colour, “Inland Water—Bermuda,” by Winslow Homer,- 


which, for force and brilliancy stands high. There are many 
English subjects. such as “ The House of the Gables," by W. 
Ver¡lanck Bimey, ard “An Old Mill—England,” by Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls (formerly cf England), now of New York. 
The marine subjects by Hendricks A. Hallet are among the 
best things in the exhibition. Following the usual custom, the 
club has purchased several works, and the Boston Transcript, 
im an appreciative notice, chides the Boston picture buyer 
for buying pictures in dealers back rooms, instead of pur- 
chasing at the public exhibitions. 


Mr. JOHN J. ENNEKING, who is one of cur most distin- 
guished landscape painters, is having an exhibition of his 
latest werks in cils. and this week they will be sold by auction. 
‘The artist will spend the summer in Europe, not having been 
alacad for twenty years | 

Ar. Накоір В. Warren, Мг. Delige McKnight, Mr. 
Daniel Santry, and Mr. Chas. В. Davis have each had ind:- 
vidual exhibitions cf their works. 


‘THe annual report cf the Museum uf Fine Arts has re- 
cently been issued. On the death of General Loring and the 
артем cf. Mr. Robinson, some changes were made in 
the administrative staff, cwing tc the labour entailed by the 
inciease in the collecticrs. Messrs. Sturgis & Wheelwright 
have the problem cf the new building under their considera- 
пол. The report is a document cf 158 pages. 


.In a recent address before “Тһе Arts and Crafts” Society, 


Miss Irene Sargent, editress of The Craftsman, gave an in- 
teresting account cf The United Crafts at Eastwood. New 
“Үсік, an enterprise nct yet two years old, which emplcys 
already upwards of.3co skilled artisans and designers. Mr. 
Gustave Sticklev is the chief or master workinan. 


He first 


took up cabinet-making, then followed leather, metal work, 
book work, and the publication of a periodical. The busi- 
ness was first conducted co-operatively, but this through 
petty jealousies and bickerings among the men had to be dis. 
carded, for the present, at least. | 


THERE are several new Young Men's Chnstian Association 
buildings prcjected, or in progress, throughout Massachusetts, 
At Fall River a new building will be dedicated this week. 
The cost was $100,000. At Chelsea a $50,000 building is 
nrojected. At Gloucester another at $30,000. At Lynn the 
new building will cost $75.000. At Reading plans have 
been drawn for a new building. 


Mr. A. WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW is architect for a new 
grammar school building, and Mr. Charles B. Perkins for the 
completion of the Francis Parkman School-house, Jamaica 
Plain. 


THE total value of contracts awarded on new building and 
engineering enterprises throughout New England for the 
week ending 8th April, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Company, approximates $2,096,000, as against $2,972,000 
for the corresponding period last year, making a total of 
$19,113,000 to date this year. as against $23,535,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1902, and $26,138,000 in 1901. This 
shows a steady decrease. About twenty-two per cent. of the 
contracts awarded for the week is for new dwellings, apart- 
ments. hotels, &c., while fourteen per cent. is for mills, fac- 
tories, and other manufacturing buildings. 


A COUNTRY house is being built at Toby Island by Mr. 
Shepherd Brooks It is of wood, and in length is about 132 
feet Бу до feet. Mr. Chas. К. Cummings, of Boston, is the 
architect. 


ANOTHER on the same island is being built for Mr. К. W, 
Emmons, jun. This is of brick, and in length is about 100 
feet by 38 feet wide. The kitchen and servants’ rooms are in 
a wing placed at an angle with the main building 54 feet in 
length by 20 feet wide. | 


THE large building at Montreal, Canada, for the Bank of 
Montreal is rapidly . approaching completion. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York, are the architects. 
They have Mr. Taylor, of Montreal, associated with them in 
this important work. The A. H. Davenport Company, of 
Boston, are making some of the desks and seats for this 
bank. Ä 


THE United States Government invited a number of archi- 


tects to send in plans for the remodelling of all the buildings 


at West Point—the chief military training school. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York, Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns, also Messrs. Cram, Goodline & Ferguson, of this city, 
are among those invited. A fee is paid to each of the com’ 
peting architects. 

وچ | 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WORKINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 
MELLON AND WITTET, YORK, ARCHITECTS. 


PARISH CHURCH, DUNDYVAN, COATBRIDGE, 
|. SCOTLAND. ui. 
ALEX. CULLEN, ARCHITECT. | 

This building is now in progress. The walls of the church 
will be faced with red stone from Dumfriesshire, and the 
interior stonework is of a cream coloured sandstone. The 
work is being carried out by local tradesmen, and the est: 
matel co.t is about £9,000. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART NEEDLEWORR, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
FA'RFAX B. WADE, ARCHITECT. 


This striking addition to the group of large buildings сот 
gregatad together at South Kensington was opened ; 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on Wednesday. It is а visibe 
embodiront of the wonderful development in this branch 
cf decorative work in recent times, and is well worthy of ٩ 
fre site and excellent purpose. - 
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The Royal School of Art Needlework has just moved; 
from its old premises in Exhibition Road into this new: 
building erected for it at the corner of the Imperial Institute; 
Road and Exhibition Road. Spacious rooms with good light 


were to be the first consideration in the new school. The, 
most important of the show-rooms and work-rooms are given, form of sanatorium, and the most convenient manner ct 
in the first and second floor plans which we publish. The | providing for its conduct. Dr. А. С. Welsford and Mr. 
third floor contains dining-rooms, kitchen, and other offices, | A. W. S. Cross, ina recent communication, express the opinion 
and more work-rooms with top light. Тһе work-rooms in | that an ideal sanatorium should meet the following require- 


the east wing of this floor are leased to the School of Wood 


TIVE SANATORIUM. 


7" Ву T. N. Kerynack, M.D. 
HERE is still much difference of opinion as to the best 


ments :— 


1. Free play of sunlight upon each 
room and block of buildings provided for 
| the patients accommodation. 
бояй Жа. | 2. Тһе freest possible circulation of air 

around each building, and the avoidance of 
all enclosed spaces ii which air would be 
liable to become stagnant. 

- 3. Ample space between the various 
buildings. 

4. Facilities for enabling the patients 
to spend the greater part of each day in 
the open air. 

5. Sufficient compactness of plan to al- 

` low of all departments being placed within 
reasonable distance of the administration 
centre, which should be separated from 
= . | BEEN ul | the patients' quarters. 
MY [e rra TE j T | m 6. Isolation of the engine and boiler- 
TT house, the laundry, mortuary, and other 
subsidiary buildings. 

7. Departmental separation of male 
and femalé patients, whose quarters and 
exercise grounds should be placed on 
either side of a central administration 
block. 

The recent competition in connection 


| 
| 


| V ЗҮҮ СТО NS | | =. with the scheme for the King’s Sanatorium 
RoYAL COLLEGE OF Авт NEEDLEWORK. Opened by the Prirce of Wales, April 29th. has given rise to much activity in connec- 
Е. B. Wapr, Architect. PRINCIPAL FLOOR PLAN, tion with the preparati on and discussion 


Carving. The mezzanine floor and a large part of the base-| of designs for such institutions. There seems 


ment are leased to the Technical College, whose premises | at the present .time to be too great а ten- 
adjoin those of the R.S.A.N. Great loftiness being unnecess- | dency, mainly, it is true, on the grounds of economy 
sary in this case, breadth of treatment has been aimed at | and administrative convenience, to aggregate many cases in 
in order that this building might hold its own as far as | a large, single, and often two or more storeyed building. The 
might be amongst its greater neighbours To this end | worst type of sanatoria is undoubtedly that constructed on the 
colour contrast between the various stages has been em- | “barrack” system, while the ideal is that of the “separate 
phasised by the green slate roof, Portland stone top storey, 
red brick walling to middle storey, and banded Portland , 
stone and blue Pennent stone to the basement storey. The 
slates covering the domed roofs are of curved lamination. 
We illustrated the picturesque entrance doorway in our last | 
Christmas number. 

The building has been erected by Messrs. G. H. & A. 
Bywaters & Sons, of King Street, Regent Street, W. Messrs. . 
F. Thornton & Co., of East Croydon, carried out the fine 
roof slating to domes and dormers, and as we have before 
remarked is a most pleasing point about the building; 
Messrs. B. Finch & Co, Ltd., Belvedere Road, S.E., the 
sanitary work, fittings, and water services ; = 
Messrs. G. Aston & Son, Eagle Wharf , 
Road, N., the constructional steel and | — 
iron work; the Westminster Patent Floor- н D 2 
ing Co., Chelsea, S.W., the wood block | 
floors; Messrs. С. Hobbs & Son, Hamp- 8 
stead Road, N.W., the hot water heating ۱ 
and wrought ironwork, &c.; Messrs. | 
Martin, Van Straaten & Co., Little 
Britain, E.C., the marble staircase (and 
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landings to same), and marble floor in [А 

entrance hall; Messrs. J. W. Keys & Co., “ 

162, Lambeth Road, S.E., the electric м 

lighting, bells, &c. ; and Мг. Н. McCarthy, 

93, Camberwell New Road, S.E., the an met ee een y 
carving. Messrs. W. E. Copping & Co., ` ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART NEEDLEWORK. Е. B. Wang, Architect. UPPER FLOOR. 


of Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W., 
supplied the window and door furniture. Messrs. Cuxson & 
Overall, of 5, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., and Walter 
Lawrence, 13, Hart Street, W.C., were the surveyors, the 
clerk of works being Mr. J. Cornish, of Hackney. - | plan will be attempted. The herding together of large num- 
| bers of tuberculous cases in one large institution is strongly io 
xti | be condemned. In many sanatoria the patients, either in 
THE Wandsworth Borough Council invite applications for | wards or Liegehallen, are permitted such constant, close ар- 


the appointment of an assistant surveyor at an annual salary | proximation that it is practically impossible to insist that the 
of £200, respiratory products of one case shall not prejudicially in- 


expensive, both as regards construction as well as administra- 
tion, but it cannot be doubted that its advantages are such 
that, in the near future, at least some approximation to such a 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD CONSUMP- 


cottage." The establishing of a cottage colony is necessarily 
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fluence another. I am of opinion that in the future we shall 
come to recognise the importance of extending the “ cottage 
system." Of this we may be sure, when the State recognises 
the necessity of providing for those members of the com- 
munity who have been permanently handicapped bv a tuber- 
culous invasion, garden cities or consumptive colonies will 
have to be established in which such huge sanatoria as are 
now springing up in different parts of the country will have 
no place, but where the unit will be the cottage.—Z 6 
Hospital. | 
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5ТЕАМ-НЕАТІМС SYSTEMS. 
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‚А SPECIAL meeting of the Cardiff Town Hall Committee 

was held a few days since, under the presidency of 
Alderman Carey, to consider the report of the architects 
(Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards) regarding the 
atmospheric steam-heating system. The architects reported 
that they had made inspection of the heating apparatus at 
De Keysers Royal Hotel, Blackfriars. where the atmospheric 
steam-heating system was installed at the beginning of 1900, 
and found it working most satisfactorily and effecting a very 
great saving in all directions. When the heating and kot- 
water service was worked bv live steam, the annual coal 
consumption averaged 1.366 tons, whereas under the vacuum 
system. although 600 square feet of heating surface in new 
radiators was added, the coal consumption fell to 977 tons. 
The abolition of an open-air exhaust effected a saving in 
water of 1,037.616 gallons per annum, and the water being 
circulated again and again reduced the incrustation of the 
boilers to a minimum. As to the costs for Cardiff the archi- 
tects said they could only make a theoretical calculation, as 
they had no data as to the extent to which the various 
portions of the building would be utilised, and their figures 
were on the assumption that best coal would be used. With 
careful stoking and clean fires they calculated. that two 
boilers running 50 days of 012 hours to the day would con- 
sume 14 cwts. of coal per hour. which would equal 6.650 
cwts. One boiler running 150 days of 9 hours per day 
wculd consume about 7 ewts., which equalled 9,450, making 
a total of 16.100 cwts.—805 tons. They thought the coal 
consumption under the ordinary system might be assumed at 
800 to goo tons per annum. on which a saving of 15 to 20 
per cent. would be effected by the use of the atmospheric 
system. As regarded the regulaticn in the temperature of 
radiators. the difficulty with the ordinary system lay in the 
fact that if the valve was partially closed for that purpose 
the condensed water was liable to accumulate. prevent circu- 
lation, and sometimes cause hammering. whereas by the 
atmcspheric system all water was drawn off even when the 
circulation was reduced to its utmost. The architects had 
gone into the question of hot-water supply with the engi- 
neers, and found that it was their intention to include in their 
contract a small supplementary boiler for that supply when 
the heating apparatus is not in use. "Taking all considera- 
ticns into account. the architects felt certain that the com- 
mittee would be well advised to adopt the system proposed 


at an additional cost of 987. as the annual saving in coal, 


alone would be considerable, apart from the reduced con- 
sumption of water, the increased life of boilers (owing to 
reduced incrustation) and improved engineering efficiency. 
On the proposition of Alderman Mildon, seconded by Coun- 
cillor F. J. Beavan, the committee decided to adopt the 
recommendations of the architects. 
—_— — —— —— — 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


ІГ HE annual meeting of the above society was held yester- 
day week. when amongst those present were Messrs. T. 
Winder (in the chair). E. M. Gibbs, E. Holmes, J. Smith, 
J. R. Wigfull. H. L. Paterson, C. F. Innocent, C. Gibson, 
E. Winder, W. J. Hale. J. В. Hall, C. B. Floskton, and 
cthers. | | | 
Messrs. В. Wilson and Е. А. Winder were elected asso- 
ciates cf the society. Тһе annual report of the council was 
thea presented, showing a membership of 109. After re- 
counting the work of the past winter session. it was state 
that Mr. Holmes's lecture on “Local Taxation.” and Мг. R. 
E. Leaders lecture. on “ Architects and Surveyors of the 
Past,’ had been printed for the use of the members and 
others. With regard to the draft building by-laws, which 
had been reported upon last year, no further action nad as 
yet been taken by the Corp жайса. The report also referred 
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to the proposed competition for the Corporation's building 
scheme at Wincobank, and regretted the conditions issued 
by the Health Committee were not satisfactory. The ques- 
tion of architectural education at the School of Art and 
Sheffield University College was also reported upon, and 
satisfaction was expressed that provision would be made in 
these public institutions for that purpose. The report con- 
cluded with a reference to the fact that three of the mem- 
bers. Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, T. Swafheld Brown, and W. С. 
Fenton (hon. secretary), were appointed managers of the 
School of Art in connection with the new Education Com- 
mittee. 

A ballot was taken. and the following gentlemen were 
electe 1:— President, Mr. T. Winder; vice-president, Mr. E. 
Holmes; treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; hon. secretary, Mr. W. 
C. Fenton. Council: .Fellows: Messrs. P. Marshall, J. 
Smith. Н. L. Paterson, К. W. Fowler, М. J. Hale, J. К. 
Wigfull. and J. B. Mitchell Withers; Associates: Messrs. 
G. B. Flockton, C. M. Hadfield, and C. F. Innocent. 

The conditions * proposed by the Health Committee in 
connect'on with the Wincobank housing scheme competition 
were discussed at considerable length, and the following 
resolution was unanimously agreed to, viz. :—“ That inas 
much as {Ее conditions of competition for artisans dwellings 
at Wincobank require a partnership between architects and 
builders. which is unprecedented and undesirable in the 
interests of all parties, this meeting recommends members 
of this soc’ety to unanimously abstain from competing. unless 
that and other unsatisfactory conditions are altered, so as to 
meet w.th the approval of the council of this society.” 
LR ———— 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTiQUARIES. 


THE monthly meeting of the above was held on Wednesdav 
night in the Castle, Mr. R. C. Clephan presiding.—The 
secretary said the council had fixed the following country 
meetings for next summer :— T wo days on the Roman Wall, a 
day at Graves Ash and Ingram Church. a meeting at Wid- 
drington. and a meeting at Mitford and Newminster. A date 
had yet to be fixed by the council for a day in the county of 
Durham.—A paper was read by the secretary from Mr. H. 4. 
Adamson, vice-president. on * Waterville, North Shields. the 
Home of an Antiquary.” It was an interesting account of the 
internal arrangements and collections of the house of Mr. Geo. 
Rippen. who died in 1873.—Mr. W. S. Corder read some 
“Notes оп a newly-discovered portion of the Roman Wall at 
its eastern terminus between Wallsend (Segedunum) and the 
ancient foreshore of the Tyne.” The portion of the wall. 
some 6 ft. 6 in. in thickness, which was brought to 
light four weeks ago during some excavations at Messrs. Swan 
& Hunters yard. was minutely described, and learned deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom. Was this the very end of the wall? 
There was no evidence, said Mr. Corder, at the present 
moment to determine this point. Some of the facing stones. 
they had reason to believe, were now on their way to New 
York, though they would be glad to learn that Messrs. Swan 
& Hunter would keep intact this precious relic of the Roman 
Empire for future generations. Large quantities of broken 
pottery were found, evidently part of the midden refuse thrown 
over the southern rampart.—Mr. Corder was thanked for "is 
careful researches, as were Messrs. Swan & Hunter for the 
facilities they had afforded antiquarians ever since the dis- 
covc:y.—A note of a discovery in the Cloister Garth of Dur- 
ham Cathedral Church, sent in by the Rev. E. J. Taylor 
F.S.A., was read by the secretary. and a vote of thanks was 
accorded the contributor.—Mr. Maberley Philips. F.S.A.. ex- 
hibited three documents relating to Seaton бішісе.-А cordial 
welcome was extended by the chairman to Mr. Schetelig. 
Curator of the Bergen Museum. and to Mr. Hodgson. of Car 
lisle. a member of the Cumberland Society of Antiquaries. 
DURHAM & NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL & ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ші annual meeting of the above society was held last 

week in the Durham University Lecture Rooms, Canon 
Greenwell (president) in the chair. | 

The report of Mr. J. С. Gradon, the treasurer. stated that 
the total income, including a balance of £158 brought for- 
ward, was £248. After meeting all the expenditure there was 
a balance of £199 to carry forward. The report was adopted. 
The election of officers resulted in the re-appointment 0 
Canon Greenwell as president, with Mr. R. O. Heslop and Mr. 
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*See British Architect last week. 
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R. M. Knowles, hon. secretaries, and Mr. J. G. Gradon, sec- 
retary and treasurer. It was decided to visit the following 
places during the present year:— 1, Haltwhistle, Williams- 
wick, and Bellingham; >. Warkworth, Guisance, and Felton ; 
3, Seaham, Dalton-le-Dale, Dawdon, and Easington; 4, Tan- 
feld and Kirklington; and 5. a two days excursion to Hull, 
‘Heddon, Patrington, Welwick, Barton-on-Humber, апа 
Thornton Abbey. 

The President afterwards delivered an address, in the course 
of which he gave an interesting résumé of the places visited 
during last year. The President's remarks, which were freely 
Interspersed with trenchant criticisms as to the work of so- 
called restoration which had been carried out in some of the 
churches, were listened to with much interest. Speaking 
with regard to the disposition of the balance of nearly £200 
in the hands of the society, he suggested that this sum, or some 
of it, should be devoted to the purpose of printing the trans- 
actions of the Society. He pointed out that they had great 
difficulty in getting out the transactions. They had a great 
number of people capable of writing excellent essays on 
various subjects, but for some reason or other they would not 
doit He, therefore. suggested that they might spend some 
portion—a considerable portion—of the balance of £200 in 
producing the transactions. They had some most interesting 
things in the shape of pre-Conquest stones. crosses, and grave 
covers scattered throughout the two counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. He proposed that they should, in addition 
to an account of the meetings of their society, include an 
account of the whole of the sculptured pre-Conquest stone in 
the two counties, commencing at Hartlepool and going north- 
wards until they had completed the whole. "They would have 
to have the stones represented by some photographic or other 
process. Such a work would make an exceedingly valuable 
book, and one quite worthy of their society. The President 
went on to refer to what he described as a most interesting 
book. “Тһе Rites and Monuments of Durham.” That book 
was issued by the Surtees Scciety many years ago, and no more 
valuable work had been produced. It Һай, however, become 
out of print and unobtainable except at a large price. А fresh 
edition had been undertaken under the editorship of the Rev. 
Dr. Fowler, who was bestowing a great amount of care апа 
attention on the work, and which they might rest assured 
would be a most valuable one. Proceeding, the President 
mentioned that in connection with the Cathedral the road 
going through from the cloisters into the cemetery and the 
monks’ ante-chamber to the chapter house had been cleared 
out, and a gco deal of cld work had as a consequence been 
made visible. In regard to the castle the Rev. Dr. Gee, the 
new master of University College. had determined to draw up 
an ассси cf the castle which the President heped would be 
producel in a separate book. Plans were being prepared 
by Mr. Hodges for the work. which he hoped the members of 
the society would assist in obtaining subscribers for. Dr. Gee 
had also undertaken to have some excavations made, which he 
trusted would throw se me further light upon what was the 
character of the original castle built by William the Con- 
queror. Since then the castle had passed through a number 
of alterations. but. notwithstanding. it still possessed the main 
characteristics of an important castle of the first magnitude. 
At the corclus:on of the meeting those present were conducted 
to the clcisters. where the excavations in connection with the 
monks lavatories. &c.. were pointed out and explained by the 
Rev. W. Brown and Mr. Freeman. 
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SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION", 


Ге. country meeting cf the Institution. will be held at 

Dublin next Thursday, and following days. Lord Ardi- 
laun, K.P., will held a reception in the Lecture Theatre, 
Leinster House. Dublin. (by kind permission of the Royal Dub- 
lin Seciety), at то am.. on the fist day, and the Lord Mayor 
cf Dublin will deliver an address cf welcome. The presi- 
dent will then take the chair. and the meeting will proceed to 
the reading and diseussica of papers. after which the mem- 
bers in Ireland will entertain the visiting members at luncheon. 
Arrangements have been made to visit Trinity College. St. 
Patrick's Cathedral. Dublin Castle, and other places cf in- 
terest in the locality, during the afternoon. In the evening 
the members will dine at the Metropole Hotel at 7 p.m. 
Dinner tickets («ne guinea each. including wine) can be cb- 
tained by members in Great Britain from the secretary of the 
Institution, 12. Great George Street, Westminster, and by 
members in Ireland frcm Mr. А. B. Watson, the secretary cf 


the Irish Branch, 110, Grafton Street, Dublin. Ор Friday 
morning, parties will leave Dublin on the following excur- 
sions :—(1) Single day. To Powerscourt House, by kind per- 
mission of Viscount Powerscourt, K.P.; (2) Single day. To 
Albert Agricultural College. Glasnevin. bv kind permission of 
the Department of Agriculture; (3) Occupying about three 
days. to Belfast and Giant's Causeway ; (4) Occupying about 
three days, to Cork, Glengariff, and Killarney. 

—— ооо 


RIPON CATHEDRAL REREDOS. 


ANON MACCOLL and Archdeacon Waugh have issued 

J a letter setting forth the reasons of the minority of the 
Chapter fur dissenting from the decision of the majority, 
rejecting the proposals for erecting a reredos im Ripon Cathe- 
dral, as a memorial to those belonging to the diocese who 
fell in the South African war. After tracing the origin of 
the movement, which they point out took practical shape 
under the auspices of the late Dean, a series of replies аге 
given to the objections raised by the present Dean. Im 
answer to one objection that the erection of a reredos and the 
loss of seats in the choir would prevent the congregation 
from sight and hearing of all that is done at the Communion 
Table, and that they would not hear the Commandments, 
and Epistle and Gospel. nor see the alms presented, the 
writers point out that many of the congregations in parish 
churches and cathedrals do not see what goes on at the altar 
unless they move to seats in front of the altar, and there is 
no reason why this removal should not obtain in Ripon 
Cathedral, and the Commandments and Epistles might be 
read at the entrance to the chancel. There would be, they 
contend, no violation of any rubric; and with regard to the 
Dean's objection to a second altar in the nave in sight of 
the congregation they quote places where nave altars have 
been sanctioned, and state that the suggestion that a nave 


altar would be in danger of losing the proper reverence felt. 


for it is refuted by experience. The minority of the Chapter, 
says the leiter, have done their best to find seme compro- 
mis», and Canon MacColl and Archdeacon Waugh had 
accepted a plan suggested by one of the majority, but it was 
afterwards withdrawn by the proposer. In conclusion, the 
writers of the letter state that only 300 persons can be seated 
conveniently in the choir, which is far too small for present 
requirements, while there is a fine nave only used for evening 
service on Sundays and a few other occasions. ‘They protest 
ара‘п this confinement of Sunday morning services to the 
limited space of the choir, and consider the discouragement 
to the co-operation of the laity which the rejection of the 
offer of the Diocesan Committee will inflict is most deplor- 
able. They also quote passages from a report of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, to show that that gentleman would have 
approved of the restoration of the reredos to its old position. 
— 9-9 —————— —— 


THE LEYSIAN MISSION. 
T HE above building in City Road, E.C. (of which founda- 
tion stones were laid last week), will, when completed, 
place the Weslevans in possession of one of the finest social 
and religious centres in London. Accommodation will be 
provided for the old Leysian Settlement and Hostel, a settle 
ment (Moulton House) for young business men and students, 
and a small settlement for sisters and lady workers; also for 
complete suites of carefully arranged club-rooms for working 
men, lads, young women, and girls respectively, with gymna- 
sium and drill hall for boys’ brigade. «с. Compete accom- 
modation will be furnished for medical mission, brass band, 
orchestra, choirs, retiring гооп for workers, and оћсеѕ The 
principal feature, however. will be the large hall, with seating 
capacity for 2,000. Оп а level with this is to be the open-air 
preaching and concert garden. It will have an area of 2.780 
square feet, and give accommodation for a large number of 
people for summer services, band performances. open-air 
meetings, «с. In addition to the large hall. there is to be a 
minor hall. seating about 600, with a complete suite of 23 
class-rooms associated with it. accommcdating from 30 to 150 
each, for Sunday School education. бс. There will be nearly 
130 rooms in all. The frontage will provide on ground, first, 
and second floors, 8 shops and 27 offices for letting purposes. 
Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass. of Silverwell Street, Bolton, are the 
architects, and it is hoped that the buildings will be ready in 
the September of next year. The total estimated cost (includ- 
ing site, £36.000) is set down at £108.000. The exterior of 
this large building will be of more than ordinary interest. 
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THE BALTIC MERCANTILE AND SHIPPING 
жылы ЕХСНАМСЕ. 
"THE above new offices in St. Mary Axe, E.C., which were 
formally opened last week by the Lord Mayor, have 
taken nearly three years to erect, at a cost of about 
4,500,000. The building is erected on the site of Jeffrey 
Square, and occupies an area of about an acre. The large 
hall, which will hold 3,000 persons, is on the ground floor, 
and is 152 ft. in length, 136 ft. wide, with a height of 30 ft. 
It is approached from St. Mary Axe through a long vestibule. 
This latter is finished throughout with grey and white marble, 
and has а: range of detached marble columns on either side. 
The windows are of painted glass, illustrated with the arms 
- of the leading City companies and the principal ports of the 
United Kingdom. The whole of the walls and the support- 
ing columns in the main hall are finished with marble, which 
has been employed largely in the interior establishment of 
the building. On the first floor is a reading-room for the 
use of members, while underneath and at the end next Bury 
Street are post and telegraph and telephone offices In the 
basement are located dining-rooms, smoking-rooms, and 
auction and arbitration rooms. Above the main hall are 
four floors of offices, with entrances in St. Mary Axe and 
Bury Street. The whole of the exterior front in. St. Mary 
- Axe as high as the first floor is of polished Norwegian 
granite, designed in the free Renaissance style. From this 
floor rises a series of polished granite columns with carved 
capitals surmounted by a pediment, on which rests a sculp- 
tured group representing Britannia, Neptune, and Ceres. 
The New Baltic was not easy to build. as it was found, when 
the excavations were sunk, that a subterranean river, 40 ft. 
wide, ran under the length of the site. Pumps were at once 
started, and the river, which was fortunately not very deep, 
was kept under control until the foundations were laid. 

Mr. T. H. Smith, of 17 and 18, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
was the architect, whilst the general contractors were Messrs. 
G. Trollope & Sons, Grosvenor Road, S.W. The excavat- 
ing, etc., was carried out by Messrs. C. Gude & Son, Ltd., 
Dalston Lane, N.E. ; the steel constructional work by Messrs. 
A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd.; the granite and marble work, 
by Messrs. Fenning & Co.; the carving and ornamental 
plaster work by Mr. Gilbert Seale; the electric light wiring 
and fitting by Messrs. Donnison, Berlyn & Co.; the wall 
tiling by Messrs. Maw & Co., Ltd.; the wood block and 
mosaic flooring and staircases by Messrs. B. Ward & Co., 
Ltd. ; and the well sinking, pumping, and all sanitary work, and 
supply of heating and ventilating machinery by Messrs. Burn 
Bros., of Charing Cross, S.W. The stoves and mantels were 
supplied by the Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd.; the lifts by 
Waygood & Otis, Ltd. ; the ornamental ironwork, locks, etc., 
by Messrs. Carter & Aynsley, Ltd.; the kitchen fittings, etc., 
by Messrs. Benham & Sons, Ltd., Wigmore Street, W.; 
painted glass by Messrs. Chater & Co.; skylights by the 
British Challenge Glazing Co. ; and electric lighting plant by 
Messrs. Crompton & Co. Ä 
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TERRA-COTTA, CONSTRUCTIONAL 
. FAIENCE, AND KERAMIC MURAL 
DECORATION* 


T) ERHAPS the history of modern terra-cotta should begin 
P with the works of Coad, Blanchard, and Blashfield. 
Excellent material was made by all of these makers, and here 
are one or two fragments of pieces made at Lambeth more 
than 100 years ago. | 
. The figure of Britannia on the dome of the Liverpool Ex- 
change.is also an example of Lambeth manufacture of. about 
_. that date, and. though exposed to very severe ordeal from the 
acid fumes of the district and the full force of sea air, I be- 
lieve that figure is in a perfect state of preservation. The 
. dressing above ground-floor to the Sun office at Charing Cross 
may be mentioned as a little known example of Blashfield’s 
work, and the entrance gateway to Sion House, Isleworth, i; 
another example of work done over 100 years ago. The one 
idea of all the makers of that period was to produce a clever 
and exact imitation of stone—truly an unworthy motive ; but 
as to their success, I think my reference to the Sun office will 
suffice, as I think it probable most of those present will have 
accepted that as Portland stone. 

The early. part of the past century was a time when all 
kinds of imitations and frauds were not only tolerated but 
were still fashionable ; and surely it is one of the most hopeful 


Ж A paper by Mr. J. Miller Carr (of Doulton's) read before the 
Society of Architects on the 23rd ult. 


and wholesome signs of our times that these deceptions have 
lost their charm and no longer obtain any hold on the edu. 
cated public. I think we may say that the true modem use 
of terra-cotta began with the building of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, and I think it is a remarkable 
achievement for am architect to have demonstrated so true a 
use of the material at his first essay on any such large scale, 
Perhaps someone will say the colour is raw and somewhat 
aggressive. Ш is true also that mistakes were made and 
manufacturers practically ruined by supposing that because the 
material could be made cheaper than stone that it could ne 
made ridiculously cheaper than stone; but every gcod cause 
has had its martyrs, and I think it should be recognised that 
such a fine building, so suitable for its purpose and of such an 
enduring nature, was indeed a triumph for something like a 
first attempt to use a practically new material. I have heard it 


remarked that the Natural History Museum looks almost as 


clean.to-day as when first built—surely a valuable quality :n 
our dirty atmosphere. қ 

Much has been learnt since the day that was built, and 
many different kinds of material have been tried in the manv- 
facture of terra-cotta ; delicate shades of colour have been ob- 
tained by combining clays from widelv-separated localities, 
and, generally, the manufacture may be said to have reached a 
high state of efficiency. Still, I venture to call your special 
attention to the enlarged photographs I show of this early 
building of Mr. Waterhouse, because of its suitability of design 
to the material, and, after about twenty-five years, one has to 
say that a large number of the designs produced recently for 
this material are not nearly so well adapted to its characteris- 
tics at this early example. 

I propose now to call your attention to a few typical build- 
ings gathered at random, which will serve to show a large 
variety of style and purpose, pointing out those characteristics 
which indicate special suitability of design to the material. 
I suppose all here will agree that it is a true principle that 
the method of manufacture should be a motive in the design— 
that the architect should study his material and that the most 
characteristic use of the material is its truest use. 

Let us now look at the Victoria Law Courts at Birmingham, 
of which Mr. Aston Webb is the architect. The exterior is in 
red terra-cotta, with pleasing accidental variety of colour, but 
all red, whilst the interior is of a warm buff colour. The 
design is exceedingly intricate, and both exterior and interior 
produce a very rich effect; but note what care has been be- 
stowed on obtaining repetition of forms and features, while at 
the same time a different disposition of the features avoids 
monotony. The smallest details of this building repay the 
most careful study ; everywhere it is evident that the material 
has been studied and that a true use of clay has been con- 
stantly kept in view. Note the tracery in the great windows, 
how far it is removed in design from ordinary stone-like 
tracery. The French Protestant Church, Soho Square, Lon- 
don, also by Mr. Aston Webb, is specially interesting in much 
of the internal work. 

Now let us look at two of Mr. Collcutt's designs. Bech- 
stein's, in Wigmore Street, and the Palace Theatre, in Cam- 
bridge Circus—note in both these designs how he gets shadow, 
not by the projection of impossible cornices, but by the 
arcaded method of producing deep recesses; note also the 
beautiful free modelled work. I am sorry to say the principal 
feature of the ground floor, the spandrels to entrance, ut 
almost entirely hidden by the hideous iron shelter. Now, m 
contrast to these examples of Mr. Collcutt's and Mr. Aston 
Webb's use of the material, suppose we look at a more classic 
type of building—Tootal's warehouse, in Oxford Street. Man- 
chester, thé late J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A., architect. We see 
at once that its great projecting cornices, and its row of great 
columns and other similar features marks it as nothing like so 
suitable a design for the material as those examples previously 
noticed. though of course it can be done. | 
- The Higher Grade Schools at Aston, near Birmingham, 
Messrs. Crouch & Butler, architects, have many features which 
are specially well designed for terra-cotta, but some that one 
cannot regard otherwise than forcing the material out of 15 
proper field, as. for instance, the enormous projecting comice 
about 3 feet over the wall face, with a modelled trophy in the 
pediment. something like a foct further projecting. This, of 
course, is hung up by copper rods and cramps. 

A good example of an, entire terra-cotta front for a city 
property is Mr. Chas. H. Worley's building, New Cavendish 
Street. and for theatres, Mr. Ernest Runtz’s designs, Middles- 
brough. Peckham, and Hastings, all recently built and shov- 
ing a successful use of the material either alone or in conjunc- 


‚пой with brickwork. The General Hospital. Birmingham. ef 
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which Mr. Henman is the architect, possesses many interest- 
ing and some unique features ; notice the ceiling to corridor in 
which two colours are used, red ribs and with buff panels. 
These are about 2 feet square, and about 4 inches thick, the 
usual hollow back being made the means of attachment to the 
iron girders which are buried in concrete, and the concrete 
then holds up the ceiling panels without any special prepara- 
tions whatever. _ ۱ 

One of the most striking features of modern Birmingham is 
its ramification of covered arcades. Here is one of the five 


entrances of the City Arcades (Messrs. Newton & Cheatle, | 


architects). Тһе interior of these arcades is faience of a 
special kind called malachite, to which we will refer when 
dealing with faience materials. 

A building which has attracted a good deal of attention is 
the recently completed one for the Ocean Accident Guarantce 
Corporation, Ltd., in Temple Row, Birmingham. This is in a 
special kind of grey terra-cotta, finished with a dragged sur- 
face. Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, of Birmingham, are the 
architects, and they were very anxious to avoid meaningless 
ornament. I have therefore had a photograph made of each 
feature and attached these to the margin of the 12-inch scale 
elevations now shown. | 

By the kindness of Mr. A. H. Kersey, the architect, I am 
able to show you this exceedingly fine photographic enlarge- 
ment of the front of Messrs. Redfern's premises, Conduit 
Street. The multiplicity of fine vertical lines in this building, 
where the pilasters are not only fluted and reeded but, in 
addition, have a V in each fillet and other special characters 
about the work, rendered it desirable to carry out nearly the 
whole of the work by what are called direct methods, 7.¢., with- 
out the assistance of plaster moulds. Those who know this 
. building well will doubtless be aware that the porch ог main 
entrance is somewhat different from photograph. 

The photograph truly represents the building as designed 
by the architect and as originally carried out, but the pair cf 
fine architectural grotesques supporting the hood over entrance 
were considered by his clients to be “indecent,” greatly to the 
disgust of the architect, who had taken very special pains over 
them, and, to meet the objection, these were removed, and 
trusses of a totally different kind were introduced after the 
building was completed. I thought it might be interesting to 
architects to see the banished grotesques, and have therefore 
had the photograph enlarged. Here also is an enlargement 
of the entrance generally, showing to advantage the beautiful 
bas-reliefs which were modelled by Messrs. Elmes & Son, f 
Kensington. | 

The special construction of the hood over this entrance :s 
interesting, and is therefore shown by cartoon. Note that it is 
formed of interlocking blocks which neutralise the outward 
thrust and make the hood into practically an elliptic lintel, and 
at the same time ducts are provided in the thickness of the 
material for the passage of electric wires for the lamps in the 
ccffered soffite. 

Our list of terra-cotta buildings would, however, be incom- 
plete without examples of some of the great modern hotels, so 
here we have the Hôtel Great Central, of which Colonel 
Robert Edis is the architect, and the Hotel Russell, by Mr. 
Chas. Fitzroy Doll, both being good examples of modern use. 
The great hotel is surely the most telling example of active 
life; it will therefore be an entire contrast to look at two rest- 
ing-places of those who have passed from its busy scenes—Sir 
Henry Doulton’s Mausoleum at Norwood Cemetery, and the 
Stearne Mausoleum at Nunhead. With these examples we 
pass from the consideration of general design to details of 
manufacture, and will next consider the range of colour avail- 
able for use in terra-cotta. | | | o 

Some time ago a lady was shown into my office with a small 
figure which she had modelled in clay and wished to have 
reneated in terra-cotta. І naturally asked her what colour 
she wished to have the copies produced in, to which she re- 
plied, “Why, in terra-cotta colour, cf course.” Assuming as 
much innocence of expression as I could, I inquired what 
colour that might be. The lady seemed surprised at this 
ignorance, which she evidently thought culpable in a person 
in my position. Had she not bought blouses and possibly 
tailor-made gowns also in terra-cotta, and even seen it adver- 
tised as a distinctive colour in a book of patterns of wall- 
papers? So, putting on that smile, serene and high, which 
ladies can so well assume when they are quite sure they know, 
she informed me that terra-cotta was a pale-red colour us 
seen in the statuettes and other similar wares manufactured 
by the Watcombe Ccmpany, at Torquay. That material is, 
of course, a kind of terra-cotta. literally baked earth, but 
would be of little use for architectural purposes. | 


An immense range of colour is possible in the material, 
from a pale milky white through all gradations of yeltow and 
buff to burnt sienna and red and on through purple to the 
famihar blue brick, and all of these gradations can be ob- 
tained from different kinds of clay and their combinations and 
by different kinds of fire. Here are four blocks, practically 
bricks made in four of our most usual colours of terra-cotta, 
viz., buff, cinnamon, grey and red. Each of these has been 
broken in two, and one-half has been fired in a terra-cotta 
kiln and the other half in a blue-brick kiln. Note the sur- 
prising difference in colour resulting from the different kind of 
fire to which the material has been exposed. Almost all 
colour in terra-cotta is due to the oxidation of the varying 
quantities of iron contained in the different clays. It is pos- 
sible by use of an oxidising fire to develop all the colour ot 
which a particular clay is capable, ог by what is called a re- 
ducing fire to repress the colour, so that a block which might 
be almost red under certain conditions of fire would be nearly 
white under others. 

Now as it is (fortunately, I think) practically impossible to 
exactly control the conditions within a large open-fired kiln, 
we have th» natural result of variety of colour produced on the 
same material. This characteristic quality of the material— 
its charm and the hall-mark, so to say, of its having been 


among the ardent tongues of the kiln flanes—is much better 


appreciated to-day by architects than was the case some fifteen 
years ago, when the profession almost universally specified 
uniformity of colour, and, of course, the manufacturer had to 
try to obtain it to the great detriment of the material. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse did good service to the craft when 
he coined the phrase that he desired to have on his building 
the results of the * accidents of the kiln," referring to these 
varying evidences of the fiery trial through which the material 
has passed. Beyond the range of colour to.be obtained by dif- 


. ferences of fire on natural clays and their combinations, there 


are other possibilities by the admixture at the time of grind- 
ing the clay of certain mineral oxides, and with these various 
kinds of greys and greens and even pale blues can be obtained. 
Such stained “ bodies ” are, of course, of the same colour all 
through, as seen in the vitreous floor tiles of self-colour. Any 


- attempts at surface colouring other than by fired glazes is, of 


course, highly reprehensible, and is not practised by firms ot 
high standing. | 

On the important question of cost, it may be sufficient to 
state that this is, of course, controlled by suitability of design 
and the amount of repetition of the several forms employed. 
It may be taken as certain that where the design is fairly well 
suited to the material the cost will be below what it would be, 
say, in Portland stone, and where the design is specially suited 
and highly elaborated with many repeated forms, such as in the 
Birmingham Law Courts or the Natural History Museum, the 
cost will be very considerably below that of the same design in 
Portland stone with the carving included. 

We must now pass on to the most modern type of building, 
I mean such as are either constructed entirely of glazed ware 
of various kinds or are composed partly of glazed ware and 
partly of terra-cotta, and as these almost invariably combine 
some kind of iron or steel construction in their design and 
execution, I propose to take them together as a special class. 
The Birkbeck Bank and the large block of buildings attached 
to it, with the new extensive front in Holborn, is, I suppose, 
by far the largest example of an entirely glazed building in 
this country. The whole of the exterior is in Carrara ware, 
the colours used being fawn, sage-green and ivory. The 
method of manufacture of this material produces beautiful 
accidental gradations of colour, so that dead uniformity is 


never to be found on even a large surface of theoretically the 


same colour. The new building at the corner of Fleet Street 
and Fetter Lane, for the.Sheffield Daily Telegraph,* is another 
large example of this ware, and in this case it is nearly all 
ivory ; but it is only needful to imagine the difference between 
the effect produced by the ivory Carrara with its soft and 
pleasing gradation, and what it would have been in, say, 


wwhite-glazed bricks? 


(To be concluded. ) 
وس — — سس )تست هس سوه‎ 
THE annual banquet of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund took 


place yesterday at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Sir W. В. Richmend. R.A.. presiding. 


A RESOLUTION of the Torquay ratepayers in favour of the pro- 
[osed Winter Pavilion was passed on Tuesday, and will be 
conveyed to the Town Council. 

* Published in the Britis Architect, 24th Мах, гоі. ^ 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


HasrINGS' new technical schools in Tower Road, which have 
cust about 2,500, were opened on Monday. | 


FURTHER restorations at St. Saviour s Cathedral, Southwark, 
S.E., are propo:ed at a cost of £16,000. 


PLANS for a board school in Swan Lane. Coventry, have just 
been approved. Provision will be made for 1,216 children. 


THE isolaton hospital buildings erected by the Gloucester 
Corporation at a total cost of £ 25.000, on an area 27 acres 
“in extent, were opened yesterday week. 


THE Salisbury Road Board School, Plymouth, which was 
opened оз Monday, has been erected, from Мг. Н. J. Snell's 
designs. by Messrs. Blake & Son, Plymouth. 


THE nemorial stone of a rew infectious diseases hospital at 
Fall Birch, Harwich, which is to provide accommodation for 
foity beds at a cost of £13.235, was laid on Saturday. 


THE Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved Messrs. A. 
& C. Harston’s plans for the provision of additional accom- 
modation, &c., at the Joyce Green Hospital, estimated to cost 


£7,650. 


AT last week's meeting of the Llanguicke School Board 
plans for a mixed school at Godreirgraig, Ystalyfera, to 
accommodate about 300 children. were ordered to be pre- 
pared by Mr. J. D. Rees. of Ystalyfera. 


THE York City and County Banking Company's new premises 
in Derwent Street, Blackhill, near Consett, were opened on 
Saturday. The bank, which has cost between 53.000 and 
£4,000, has been designed by Mr. G. T. Wilson, of Black- 
hill. 


Тик Birkenhead Baths extensions (in Argyle Street South), 
which were opened on Friday, consist of nine additional 
private baths (bringing the total to 22), a modern laundry, 
and the provision of heating apparatus, the total ‘cost being 
about 51.800. 


IT is stated that Mr. Carnegie has decided to place cne and 
a-half million dollars (£300,000) at the disposal of the 
Dutch Government for the erection and maintenance of a 
Court-house and library at the Hague for the use of the 
permanent Court of Arbitration. | 


A SCHEME is being promoted in Bombay for the erection of 
an Anglican cathedral. For many years the Church of St. 
Thomas-in-the-Fort has done duty as a pro-cathedral, but it 
is small and badly situated, and the need for a more suitable 
building has long been felt. 


Tue Bradford Baths Committee propose to expend £25.850 
in the erection of new baths in High Street, Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock, £750 in plans and other preparations for the erection of 
another set of baths in Bradford. and 3,750 for a small bath 
and a set of public wash-houses in Pryme Street, Hulme. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire on Saturday laid the foundation 
stone of the new Technical Institute and Public Library at 
Eastbourne (Grove Road). designed by Mr. Philip A. 
Robson, A.R.LB.A. The site was given by the Duke. and 
а sum of £10,000 by Mr. Carnegie. It is anticipated that 
the cost of the building will reach rearly £40,000. 


Tue City Road (Birmingham) Wesleyan chayel and school, 
which were opened on the 23rd ult.. comprise six large rooms 
running parallel with the main building. The design is free 
Gothic. and the edifice is substantially built in red brick 
with stone dressings. It has an open-timbered roof. with a 
solid block wood floor. The present building is only a part 
of the scheme. and it is so arranged that it may be eülarged 
from time to time. The present portion, which will seat 5со 
p rions, will cust £3,000. 


SCHEMES are оп foot for a new church at Walney Island. Bar- 
row, to cost about £6,000; enlargement of St. Botolph's 
Church. Heene. Worthing. to cost nearly £6,000; cottage 
home for the Seaforth Highlanders. to cost about £ 2.000 ; 


Sunderland tramway offices, to cost 44.700; extensions at ; 


New Mills gasworks, to cost £ 2.500; public baths at New. 
castle-under-Lyme, to cost 7,8,0oo, exclusive of site; and 4 
new bridge across the Nile, at Cairo, to cost Нот £150.000 10 
4,200,000. 


THE new premises at Plymouth for the National Provincial 
Bank of England have been erected by Messrs. Lethbridge & 
Son. Plymouth, from designs of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, М.А., 
F.R.I.B.A. The fibrous plaster ceilings were by Messrs. G. 
Jackson & Sons, of Rathbone Place. W.; the desk grill and 
electric standards by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co., Ltd., 
138-140, Charing Cross Road, W.C. ; the ornamental tiling by 
Messrs. Whiting, Leeds; stained-glass windows by Messrs. 
Fouracre & Son, Stonehouse ; and the hydraulic lift by Messrs. 
Wavgood & Otis, Ltd. 


AT a total cost of about £5.000, the Ilfracombe U.D.C. 
have erected at the hamlet of Bickleighscombe, up-to-date 
isolation hospital buildings. in two and a-half acres cf ground. 
The buildings were carried out by Mr. O. M. Prcuse, the 
surveyor, from the plans of the L.G.B. Practically the 
Council has added to their existing isolation hospital, a new 
isolation block, administrative block, and. mortuary. The 
present hospital of corrugated iron accommodates four beds 
with all the usual appurtenances, but the new isolation blcck, 
which provides for sixteen patients, is of red brick. with a 
tiled roof. It consists of two eight-bed wards, each forty- 
eight feet long by twenty-six feet wide, with nurses «Му 
room, bath-rooms, and lavatories. Ventilation is obtained 
by means cf a Boyle's air pump ventilator, and intets, and 
each ward and main pavilion are heated by means of a 
“Manchester” hot-air stove. Patent Papyrolith floors are 
laid in both wards and vestibule. The block for the accom 
modation of the administrative staff, etc., 1s in appearance 
in character with the isolation block. 


LICHFIELD Grammar School, which has been erected at Bor- 
rowcop Hill, was opened on Tuesday. Тһе style adopted 15 
the scholastic type of the English Renaissance, and the struc 
ture is of red brick with Ancaster stone dressings and red 
tiled roofs, surmounted at the north-east end by a turret. 
Accommodation is provided for about 80 day scholars and 24 
boarders. The building comprises the school and class 


rooms, science and art department. boys’ dining hall, assistant 


masters rooms, lavatories, and headmasters house. 
school-room, with class-rooms, are on the ground floor, and 
above these the dormitories for boarders, assistant masters 
bedrooms, bath-rooms, and lavatories. The principal entrance 
to the school is on the south-east side with spacicus hall. from 
whicn is also approached by a stone staircase the science 
department. On the right and left of the hall are the assis 
tant masters’ common-room and class-room, and at the end are 
the changing-room, lavatories, бс. Upon the first and second 
floors of the science department are the art-room, physics, 
and chemical laboratories, dark room, and stores. 


HasriNGs rew workhouse. which has been erected by Mr. 
P. Jenkins, of St. Leonards, at a total cost of 455.000, was 
opened last week. The buildings, designed by Messrs. A. 
W. Jeffery & Son, of Havelock Road, Hastings, occupy an 
area of و‎ acres. The administrative block contains the 
masters and matron's apartments and provision for other 
officers, surmounted by a cleck-tower—minus, however, the 
clock. At tbe rear of this is a dining hall, 7o ft. by 37 ft, 
while again at the rear is the kitchen. fitted with all the 
pecessary requisites. This central block is flanked by the 
en's and women's pavilions, ore being 260 ft. in length : 
the cther not quite so long. The height of these pavilions 
is 45 ft., the ground floor being used for day rooms, and the 
first and second floors as dormitories, with the proper lavar 
tory and bath-room accommcdation. In the men's pavilion 
there is sleeping accommodation for 154. and in the fema.es 
184. At the rear of these three blocks is situated thé 
workshop block, which comprises the laundry, blacksmiths 
shop. bakery, tailor’s, carpenter's, and shoemaker's shops 
and the boiler-house, fitted with two boilers, which drive the 
machinery used in the laundry. This is surmounted by à 
chimney shaft 80 ft. high. The entrance block consists 
principally of accommodation for male and female vagrants, 
the casual ward having 44 compartments; there are also 
male and female probationers’ wards. and different store 
rooms, and waiting-rooms. The three main blocks are con- 
nected by a covered way, while between the new building 
and the infirmary, which is situated on the old site. there 15 
a subway. | 
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CHEPPING WYCOMBE TOWN HALU СОМ- 
PETITION. 


IKE the proverbial course of true love, the history of any 
competition is seldom one of smooth sailing, and in 
the present instance the original conditions which related to 
the appointment of an assessor were so unsatisfactory that 
the profession were asked to abstain from submitting designs. 
However, matters were righted a month before designs were 
to be sent in by the agreement of the Corporation to fair and 
usual conditions. It is. however, probable that had these 
conditions been agreed to in the original instance the general 
level of the designs submitted would have been higher, and 
that a more satisfactory result would have been achieved. 

The site is a fine one, fronting on Victoria Street, which 
leads from the picturesque High Street to Wycombe Abbey ; 
and the requirements were, in the first instance, a town hall, 
56 by 100 with the necessary rcoms and appurtenances, to 
which it was subseqently proposed to add municipal offices on 
the right and a magistrates’ court-house to the left. Locally, 
it was supposed that the Town Hall could be built for some- 
thing like £3,500, while the actual cost of the accommoda- 
tion required could not amount to less than 47,000, and that 
of the whole scheme to £20,000, or so. 

In the winning scheme, submitted by Messrs. Bateman & 
Alfred Hale, of Birmingham, the suggested arrangement is 
departed from, the Town Hall occupying the left hand side 
of the site of the municipal buildings and magistrates’ court 
being placed together in one building on the right hand side. 
The Town Hall has two side corridors, as suggested in the 
conditions, cloak-rooms in front, two staircases, both lead- 
ing off an inner hall. to give access to the gallery, and a large 
supper-room, 28 ft. by 43 ft. placed on the first floor 
over cloak-rooms and a portion of hall, and having service 
lifts from kitchen at sides, the caretaker’s house being placed 
over on the second floor, reached by a staircase from side 
corridor to hall. А greenroom and two rooms for artistes 
are placed at stage end. It is questionable how far the in- 
troduction of the large supper-room. which is not suggested in 
the conditions, is good planning. ‘The bulk of the remaining 
accommodation is contained in a rectangular block fronting 
the road.and centrally entered from it, having an open way at 
the extreme right-hand side to area in rear, communicating 
with greenroom and chargeroom entrances. Immediately 
opposite the main entrance is the main staircase, magistrates' 
retiring room, top lighted, with cloak-room and lavatory be- 
hind, the council chamber being placed to the left, and the 
magistrates court to the right of staircase at back, while 
along the front are the town clerk's and accountant's offices, 
the main corridor to right and left of entrance hall being top 
lighted. The charge-room and witnesses-rooms are conve 
niently placed at side of court; entered from one side alley- 


way, the cells in the basement. On the first floor over this 


block are placed the spare and surveyor's offices, the superin- 
tendent's house, and the galleries to police court and council 
chamber. The two committee-rooms are in an isolated posi- 
tion, abutting on a side corridor of Town Hall. Тһе exterior 
treatment is inoffensive, but uninteresting, the Town Hall 
forming a four-storeved, and the municipal offices а three- 
storeyed block, pierced by a number of regularly spaced win- 
dows, and with columned entrances. The sectional treatment 
is uninteresting, and the courts and council chamber. being 
almost cubes in section, would probably be unsatisfactory 
acoustically. A very great detect of the scheme is that both 
municipal offices and court house and court must be carried 
out at once. The author's estimate of cost for the first sec- 
tion of Town Hall and dressing-rooms is £8.784 at 6d. The 
supper-room and cloak-rooms, etc., £,3.360 at 8d., and the 
municipal offices Z,9,064 at 8d., a total of £21,208. И may 
be said, in conclusion, that, though this design is one of the 
best of those submitted, we hardly consider it deserves the 
first place. 

But if this is so, it is even more difficult to suggest for what 
qualities the design placed second was selected, it is badly 
planned, badly designed, and worse drawn, and, if not one of 
the worst designs in the room, is uncomfortably near being so. 
To mention only one detail, the large unlighted space in be- 
tween caretaker's living and bedroom is marked as being an 


“additional store” for chairs, and the same elementary igno- 
rance of the main principles of planning is apparent in every 
part of the design. | 

In cur opinion three of the best schemes in the room are 
those submitted by Mr. C. E. Hutchison, Messrs. Wills & 
Anderson, and Mr. Edwin Forbes, of Birmingham. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchison submits an excellent set of drawings. 
The ‘Town Hall, with its side corridors, occupying the centre 
of the site, the gallery staircases abutting, as they should, on 
the road. The court house occupies the space to the left of 
Town Hall, and is placed on the ground floor, the court being. 
at the back, with general waiting-room-and magistrates’ retir- 


‘ing-room to each side of central corridor, and office and 


women's waiting-room in corresponding positions, fronting 
road. ‘The municipal offices are also symmetrically arranged, 
the ante-room, flanked by lavatories, being placed centrally, 
with council chamber and committserooms right and left, 
and the surveyor's and clerk's offices facing the road. There 
are few faults to be found with the plans, and the elevations 
are simple and pleasing. 

Messrs. Wills & Anderson send in the most symmetrical 
scheme submitted, the Town Hall being similarly disposed to 
that in the last-mentioned design, with the:municipal offices 
to the left and court-house to the right, the surveyor and 
clerk occupying the ground floor, the council chamber, com- 
mittee, and cloak-rocm the first floor, and the spare offices 
the second floor front of municipal and Town Hall block. 
The court-house is arranged with cells, charge-room and office 
on ground floor; court, witnesses, and magistrates-ro?m on 
first floor, and superintendent's house over in front. The ele- 
vations are marked by a columned and pedimented centre, 
with two plainer flanking blocks. There are side alley-ways 
on both sides of site for emergency and stage purposes. 

Mr. Edwin Forbes sends a clever and unusual plan, the 
Town Hall being arranged segmentally, with a broad foyer 


in rear, communicating with a crush hall, from which access 


is obtained to the public galleries of Town Hall and court. 
He has given additional elevations. showing the appearance 
of the scheme before the front buildings are erected. The 
elevational treatment is vigorous, but somewhat coarse. 

Among the remaining designs we noticed a well-arranged 
scheme by Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, simply and 
well laid out, boldly designed, and pleasing elevations; a 
scheme of some merit, especially elevationally, submitted by 
Rushton & Shaufelberg ; a fair scheme by Mr. M. J. Dawson, 
whose plan is spoilt by too much reliance being placed оп ` 
top lighting; and à well-drawn-up scheme by Mr. C. F. 
Armstrong, of Newcastle whose admiration of Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart € Rickards’ work is somewhat pro- 
nounced ! | 

There are the usual number of oddities and abortive 
schemes, a set of drawings from a working carpenter, pre- 
vented by illness from following his calling or preparing 
finished drawings ; а des gn from Mr. Cheers's, submitted under 
motto “ Straight and true,’ which makes us wish to avoid 
what is straight and true in future, if such work can be so 
descriked. | 

In conclusion, we would say it is a pity that so quaint and 
beautiful a town as Wycombe should not have been more 
productive of inspiration to competitors ; there is little in this 
exhibition that is scholarly, less still that is quaint or charming. 
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MONGST public buildings we have to note the City of 
Hull School of Art (1.491), by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart & Rickards, which is illustrated by a vigorous mono- 
chrome view. One can fully realise the local outcry for 
more ornament to the front, for the architects have the 
courage to give plain wall space where the purpose of the 
building bespeaks it. We find in this. design a stone cornice 
adopted for the main walls, but an overhanging roof with 
wood barge board to the central gable; this will perhaps be 
strictly in accordance with the building laws, but savours 
more of a country building than of a dignified town struc- 
ture. Near this hangs Mr. Hares accepted design for 
Harrogate Town Hall (1.499), which promises to be a very 
satisfactory municipal-looking building, though we should 
have preferred a less lean-looking tower. ‘Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Stewart & Rickards’ Deptford Town Hall (1,485), | 
which is one of the most interesting things in the gallery, is 
skied some ten feet above the floor. Another well “skied ” 
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subject is the monochrome elevation of Mr. Mountford's 
City of London new Session House entrance (1,645). This 
is not much loss so far as we can judge, either on account 
of the design or the drawing, for Mr. Mountford’s work is 
much less interesting than it used to be at one time. Messrs. 
Banister Fletcher & Sons have been fortunate in securing a 
place on the line for two of their unaccepted competition 
designs, Deptford Town Hall (1,460) and Crewe Municipal 
Buildings (1,594). Both are fairly good treatments, if want- 
ing in special interest. The accepted design for Municipal 
Buildings, Crewe (1,447), by Mr. Hare, is hung at the floor 
level, and is, we think, one of the most satisfactorv of Mr. 
Hare's smaller buildings. The deeply-recessed, low-propor- 
tioned arches between the columns in the centre have a 
pleasing effect. A charming coloured drawing illustrates Mr. 
Belchers Royal London Friendly Societys Building in 
Finsbury Square. The building itself will be refined and 
agreeable in detail, but has no great qualities of proportion 
or dignity apparently. Another competition design for 
Deptford Town Hall (1,456), by Mr. John Murrav, occupies 
space which could have been better utilised. Sometimes, 
however, rejected competition designs have considerable 
value and interest, and a case in point is Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart & Rickards’ South Shields New Town Hall (1,443). 
This is illustrated by an admirable monochrome perspective 
elevation, and promised an excellent result. Mr. Spencer 
W. Grant has been fortunate in having his Municipal Build- 
ings, Tottenham (1,442), well skied. Mr. Stanley D. 
Adshead's Technical School and Free Librarv, Ramsgate 
(1.532), is illustrated by a good water-colour view, and is a 
pleasing Georgian design, with some good contrast and 
emphasis. The Camberwell Polytechnic, Peckham Road 
(1.547), by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, is not one of the archi- 
tect's best efforts; in the coldly tinted elevation it looks 
wanting in proportion and refinement. The War Memorial 
Library, Dulwich College (1,545), by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
has some terrible items of design, with the buttress columns, 
the bracketted hood to the gable window, and the curled 
coping; there is hardly an item of ornament in this design 
which does not appear objectionable. In the Carnegie 
Library, Hawick (1,582), by S. D. Adshead and E. W. 
Sloper, which, being above the average, is, of course, skied, 
we find a small building rather overdone by the largeness of 
its treatment. King’s Lynn Grammar School (1,655) is a 
tiny outline elevation of Mr. Basil Champneys’ picturesque 
Jacobean design. 
و ت‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


He Royal Academy banquet speeches read very well this 
. year, and are perhaps as near the average іп quality as аге 
the pictures, and with perhaps as little of outstanding note. 
The reference of the president to the late Mr. F. C. Penrose 
was as follows :—" We have suffered loss in the death of one 
of our honorary members, the venerable Mr. Penrose, who 
was ‘antiquary ' to the Academy. Не was distinguished as 
an architect, who, in his early davs, had, by his survey and 
exhaustive measurement of the Parthenon, developed a theory 
which established the extreme subtlety of Greek methods of 
construction. Later in life he was for many years architect to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. His death made a vacancy among cur 
honorary members, and it is a great gratification to me to 
announce that Lord Dillon, the president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, has honoured us by consenting to become our 
‘antiquary. ” Ä 
THe Art Committee of the Hull Corporation last Friday 
requested the Finance Committee to bring up a special 
report on the subject cf the new school of art building. It 
has been suggested that a little mcre ornament should be put 
into the front elevations. As this design was much above the 
average, we can quite understand the public wanting it tc be 
a little more ornamental. 


A “ LONELY Londoner” suggests that as sculptors cannot do 
themselves justice by exhibiting enough examples of their 
art under the existing conditions at the Royal Academy, that 
the quadrangle should every May be temporarily roofed in 
and sculpture exhibited therein. But would not a better 
plan be to exhibit fewer pictures? Quite half the number 
might be spared, and the space devoted to architecture 
and sculpture. Then we might have one architectural 
gallery of good exhibits in addition to the ordinary one 
selected by the R.A.. ۱ 


A CAREFUL examination having recently been made of the 
Temple Church, by Mr. T. С. Jackson, К.А., it has been 
found that very extensive repairs and alterations, including 
the rebuilding of the turret and steeple, the renewing of the 
west doorway and the arches of the porch, are necessary 
for the safety and beauty of this ancient church. The cost 
of these alterations will be some £2,000, and the Benchers 
of the Temple are considering Mr. Jackson's report. In 
this he recommends hard Portland stone as the only stone 
that can really be depended upon in London. Iron ties at 
the springing of the arches to the west porch seem im- 
perstive. 


Mr. Намо THORNEYCROFT, R.A., desires to still further 
curtail the building Jand available in the island portion of 
the cleared area between Aldwych and the Strand hy a 
widening of the latter thoroughfare opposite the west front 
of St. Clement Danes. We do not quite see that the gain 
of effect would compensate for the shortening of the Aldwych 
frontage. 


Pd 


THE International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court. was 
opened at noon on Wednesday by the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was received by the Duke of Bedford as president of the 
National Fire Brigades Union, and Mr. Edwin О. Sachs as 
chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee. After 
the opening. there was a display im the Empress Theatre of a 
procession. of firemen in all epochs from Roman times to 
1903, with their appliances, many of them the surviving 
engines of davs gone by, and in this nothing was more striking 
than the crude and elementary appliances for fire extinction 
with which Great Britain was content until the middle of the 
Victorian age. Next a species of drill tournament between 
fire brigades, which will continue for some time, was begun, 
and then some American pompier ladders and other methods 
of rescue were shown very effectively, an artificial house on 
the stage being used for the demonstration. ‘This was realis- 
tic and very taking. especially when women were brought 
swinging down ropes or carried in firemen's arms. Last came 
the drama, entitled, “Fighting the Flames.” Upon a 
scene, which was an ingenious mixture of the City and Picca- 
dilly Circus, was a. factory, and in front of it was enacted a 
species of harlequinade. Then came a cry of “Fire!” and 
then were portrayed all the usual scenes and confusion at a 
fire in a very thrilling manner; escapes were used; sheets 
were held by willing volunteers; Яге-епріпев dashed up; 
water was poured in from the hoses ; firemen performed deeds 
of prodigious valour amidst an environment which, if it was 
not actually dangerous, was undoubtedly uncomfortable and 
absolutely productive of an impression of reality. 


CoLONEL NORTH'S mansion of Avery Hill is at last coming to 
a very useful purpose. The Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have recommended 
“ That the Avery Hill Estate, Eltham, with the exception of 
such part of the mansion and machinery-house, and such out- 
buildings and part of the garden-ground to the north of the 
mansion, as the Council may temporarily set aside for the 
purposes of a convalescent home, be devoted to the purpose 
ot a public open-space, and that, until otherwise ordered, 2 
part of the mansion and gardens and of the machinery-hcuse 
at Avery Hill be used as a convalescent home." This has 
been agreed to. 


Caner 


A SCHEME is on foot for an underground electric railway in 
Manchester, with a central station on the Infirmary site, at 
a cost of about one million pounds. The Infirmary site 
proposed to be acquired comprises 19,588 square yards of 
land inside the present railings, of which 6,140 square yards 
are built upon, the remainder (13.448 square yards) being 
open space. The company will seek to acquire about 3,000 
square yards of this building area, to be adapted mainly 25 
a semi-underground station and the approaches thereto, and 
partly as shops, stores, &c., to be let off to tenants. 115 
proposed that these business premises should have their 
frontage to the inside only, so that the external architecture 
should be uniform with that of the suggested public build- 
ings to be erected, and which it is proposed ‚should De 
erected, as indicated on a sketch plan. or, if desired, Fn 
surrounding the railway property. The sketch plan referre: 
to shows a central dome with a circular arcade surroundé 
by shops, and besides these. with a block on either еше 
representing an art gallery апа a reference library. 
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THE Mersey Tunnel Railway, which has just been converted 
to the electric system, was formally reopened under the new 
conditions on Saturday. The directors have decided upon 
a three-minutes’ service from five oclock in the morning 
until midnight, believing it to be wiser to meet the require- 
ments of the traffic in the slack hours of the day by reducing 
the number of cars per train rather than by curtailing the 
service. The alteration has been carried out without any 
interruption of the traffic. жы 


As regards St. Bartholomew's Hospital, it appears probable 
the cost of carrying out the plans of Mr. E. B. l'Anson and 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe wil be some £300.000, which pro: 
vides for the rebuilding on its present s:te, utilising the land 
acquired from Christ’s Hospital. | 


THE question of a Cathedral and Bishop's Palace for Swansea 
is being discussed, and also the desirability of locating the 
Jatter nearer the centre of the population. 


AT a meeting of the Art Workers’ Guild, held at the Hall of 
Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street. on Friday, Messrs. R. W. K. God- 
dard & E. L. Lutyens, architects. were elected members. 


On Saturdav last the president of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, read a 
paper on the Date of the introduction of Arabic numerals into 
Europe. There are few examples in this country of their 
employment in inscriptions that can be regarded as genuine 
Lefore the sixteenth century. In documents Mabillon, after 
examining srx thousand MSS., found no earlier example than 
the date 1355, in the handwriting of Petrarch. ‘There are 
in the English records an endorsement by an Italian mer- 
chant of the year 1325. and the single figure 3 occurs in a 
document of the year 1282. Іп the Cambridge University 
Library there is a MS. of the year 1276, in which Arabic 
numerals are freely used. Mr. Axon now called attention to 
the date of 1247 at the foot of an ivory in the Museo Cris- 
tiano of the Vatican Library. The ivory is figured in a fine 
folio issued during the present year by order of Pope Leo 
XIII. In this date the archaic form of the 4 is used, a form 
which survived until the end of the fifteenth century. when it 
was gradually superseded by the form now employed. This 
ivory in the Vatican carries back the use of the Arabic figures 
to the year 1247—the earliest date known. This is a century 
earlier than any of the examples cited by Mabillon. 


ІТ is stated that the negotiations between the Government 
and Sir Edmund Antrobus, with a view to the possible pur- 
chase of his Stonehenge estate. have fallen througb. and the 
hope must therefore be relinquished that the famous Druidical 
remains might become national property as the result of the 
War Office acquisition of the surrounding land for military 
training purposes. It is understood that the question of price 
has been the great stumbling block, and the same difficulty 
would also stand in the way of any action bv such a body as 
the National Trust. 


COMPENSATION to the extent of 47.770 was awardetl in the 
London Sheriffs’ Court on Monday to Mr. J. Tyler, an iron- 
monger, for the compulsory acquirement of his premises. 15, 
35. 41. and 43a, Wandsworth Road. which are needed by 
the L.C.C. in connection with the scheme for widening 
Wandsworth Road. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Association was held on 
Friday evening last. Mr. Henry T. Нате. F.R.I.B.A.. pre- 
siding. The following were electel members :—Messrs. 
Robert Haensler. C. R. B. Murphy. J. P. White. and George 
Hornblower. Mr. A. Needham Wilson then read a paper 
cn “Architecture and the Public.” which we publish else- 
where in this issue. A discussion followed, in which Lord 
Windsor, Messrs. Francis Hooper. John Murrav. W. A. Pite, 
W. W. Gwyther. В. H. Weymouth, Munby. and Henry Т. 
Hare took part. The report of the scrutineers as to the 
annual election of officers was then read. The list is as 
follows :—President. Mr. Henry T. Hare; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. R. S. Balfour and Arnold Mitchell; committee, 
Messrs. W. A. Pite, Louis Ambler, A. №. Prentice. E. Сау 
Dawber, W. Howard Seth-Smith. E. L. Lutyens. John 
Murray, J. S. Gibson, F. D. Clapham. and R. H. Wey- 
mouth ; hon. treasurer, Mr. Francis Hooper; hon. librarian. 
Mr. J. MacLaren Ross; hon. secretaries, Messrs. H. P. G. 
Maule and Henry Tanner, junior, 


SIR ALMA TADEMA’'s record price for a picture was reached 
on Saturday, when his “ Dedication to Bacchus” fetched 
5.600 guineas at Christie's. about three times its first cost. 
“The Picture Gallery," by Tadema, sold for 2,500 guineas, 
At this same Gambart sale “On the Alert,” by Rosa 
Bonheur, fetched £3,255; and a Meissonier, 1312 in. by 
10 in., 1.370 guineas. | 


Two logs of African mahogany, both from the same tree, 
sold for £1,600 last Friday at Messrs. E. Chaloner & Со.» 
auction sale. 


THE annual meeting of the Leicester Society of Architects 
was held on the 27th ult. Mr. A. Wakerley was re-elected 
president. while Mr. Stockdale Harrison (hon. treasurer) 
and Mr. Howard S. Thomson (hon. secretary) were also re- 
appointed. It was stated that in the forthcoming report there 
would be several illustrations bv local gentlemen, one of 
them being of the old eighteenth-century house belonging 
to Mrs. Benfield, in Friar Lane, the artist being Mr. G. Mott. 
A picture of the old Huntington Tower. in High Street, by 
Mr. A. Herbert, would also be reproduced. the object being, 
by adding to the collection yearly, to get together an in- 
teresting series of pictures of old Leicester and Leicester- 
shire. On the motion of Mr. S. Perkins Pick, seconded by 
Mr. Thomson, a vote of thanks was passed to the president, 
Mr. Wakerley briefly responding. 

Mr. A. HUNTER CRAWFORD last week, in his series of 
interesting lectures to the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion on * The Building of a House," dealt with such subjects 
as glazing. gas piping. electric lighting, plaster work, and 
plumber work, and illustrated his subjects by blackboard 
sketches and drawings. 


HE annual general meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects was held on the 3oth ult, and the following 
officers and members of Council were elected :—President, 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont; vice-presidents, Messrs. John Ely and 
W. A. Royle; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Paul Ogden; 
assistant hon. secretary, Mr. George Brown; members of 
Council. Messrs. Alfred Darbyshire. Edward Hewitt, J. D. 
Mould. Isaac Taylor, J. B. Gass. Jesse Horsfall, A. J. Murga- 
troyd, John H. Woodhouse. P. S. Worthington, M.A., A. E. 
Corbett, L. H. Dutch, and A. H. Mills. 


THE annual supper of the Architectural Association will take 
place on the 15th inst. at the Hotel Great Central. when 
no speeches but plenty of entertainment is promised. 


AMONG the members of the British Roval Commission to 
look after the British interests in connection with the Ex- 
position at St. Louis next year are :—Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
P.R.A.; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A.; Sir C. Purdon 
Clarke. director of the Victoria and Albert Museum (Art 
Museum), South Kensington; Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, В.А. ; 
Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A.; Mr. John C. Hawkshaw. president 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; Mr. T. С. 
Jackson. R.A. ; Mr. W. Henry Maw. president of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers; Mr. Francis С. Ogilvie, 
director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art; and 
Mr. William Q. Orchardson, В.А. 


THE twenty-first Congress of the Sanitary Institute (Earl of 
Stamford, president) will be held at Bradford on 7th-r1th July. 
Section I.—Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine—will 
be presided over. by Prof. Clifford Allbutt; Section II.— 
Engineering and Architecture—by Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice ; 
and Section ІП.-Рһувісв. Chemistry. апа Biologv—by 
Prof. C. H. Stewart. The lecture to the Congress will be 
given by Mr. J. Slater. Eight technical conferences will also 
be held in connection with the Congress, presided over by 
Councillor W. C. Lupton. Prof. Thomas Oliver. Messrs. 
Spottiswoode Cameron, T. Н. Yabbicom, С. Drabble, Mrs. 
Moser, Mr. James Kerr, and Mr. Isaac Young. 


THE thirty-fifth sitting of the Glasgow Housing Commission 
took place last Friday in the Council Hall of the City 
Chambers—Sir Samuel Chisholm presiding—when Mr. T. L. 
Watson, F.R.T.B.A., Г.А., was examined on behalf of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. Witness confined his 
evidence mainly to the architectural aspect of the subject, 
which comprised the setting out, design, construction, and 
cost of the dwellings of the poorer classes. He said it was 
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improving the amenity of the poorer districts, and, by restrict- 
ing the freedom of the designer, tended rather to prevent 
improvement. He suggested that a revision of the Acts 
should be considered, with a view to cheapening and im- 
proving the character of workmen’s dwellings. The aim of 
the authorities should, in his opinion, be to encourage 
initiative and invention among builders, when these took 
the direction of improvement, or even of experiment. Mr. 
Watson was cross-examined on a series of plans which he 
submitted of improved workmen’s dwellings. 


COMPETITIONS. · 


HE Chepping Wycombe Town Hall competition has 
resulted in the first premium of 100 guineas being 
awarded to Messrs. Bateman & Alfred Hale, of 81, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, and the second (25 guineas) to “Е. H.,” 
of 10, Cheyne Road, Chelsea. The design placed third in 
order of merit was by Mr. J. Edwin Forbes, 21, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham; and the fourth by Messrs. Wills & 
Anderson, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, London. Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt was the assessor. 


FORTY-FOUR designs were submitted in the Wavertree Baptist 
Church competition, and the assessor, Mr. Henry Hartley, 


F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., in his report, states that many of these, 


however, did not merit much consideration, as they were so 
weak both in plan and elevation that he weeded them out as 
unworthy of further detailed examination. He eventually re- 
duced the number of designs to six, viz., “New Era," Messrs. 
G.-Baines & Son, F.R.I.B.A., Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. ; 
“ Pax,” Mr. A. Gladding, Bolton; “Lux B,” Mr. R. T. 
Beckett, Liverpool ; ^ Lux C," Messrs. Frank Walley & T. A. 
Williams, Chester; “ Mosaic," Mr. G. W. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., 
Liverpool; “ Experience A," Mr. J. B. Thornely, Darwen. 
After considering the relative merits of these six designs, the 
assessor came to the conclusion that, both as to plan and eleva- 
tion, ^ New Era” and “ Рах” were the best. He had, therefore, 
seriously considered the merits of these two drawings, taken 
out the cube contents, tested the estimated cost, and finally 
concluded, taking all things into consideration, that “ New 
Era " occupied the premier position. This design was, there- 
fore, recommended to the committee. Mr. Hartley further 
stated that, unquestionably, this design embodied in a more 
marked degree the requirements and conditions issued by the 
committee, and has great merit, both in the plan and eleva- 
tion. The assessor's report was laid before the committee, 
and they, without hesitation, unanimously resolved to accept 
his recommendation, and awarded the premium (£50) to the 
author of * New Era,” Messrs. Baines & Son, who have now 
been appointed the architects of the cburch. 


AT a meeting of the subcommittee, appointed to select de- 
signs for the memorial to be erected at Swansea to the local 
men who lost their lives during the recent war, five designs 
were chosen for submission for final selection to the general 
body of subscribers. The design which received the strongest 
support from the sub-committee was produced by Mr. Lindsay 
Clarke, the sculptor who won the £100 prize for the best 
design for the Q.V. Memorial at Liverpool. It is proposed 
‚to erect the monument inside the eastern entrance to the 
Victoria Park. : 


Tue Liverpool Cathedral designs by Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
C. A. Nicholson, Geo. Gilbert Scott, Malcolm Stark, and W. 
J.’ Tapper have this week been hung in the Walker Art 
Gallery and examined by the committee and the advisory 
architects, Messrs. С. Е. Bodley. R.A., and В. Norman Shaw, 
R.A. ۱ 


SIXTEEN designs have been submitted in the Manchester and 
Salford Hospital competition, for which premiums of £75, 
£50, and £25 were offered. Mr. К. D. Young. F.R.I.B.A,, 
has been appointed as assessor, and the drawings will be open 
for public inspection in the Chorlton Town Hall to-day, to- 
morrow, and Monday. 
THE competition for a Wesleyan Sunday school (to accommo- 
date 250) at Gildersome has resulted in the designs by Messrs. 


fully recognised that the effect of Acts in so far as they ۰ 
related to buildings had been beneficial, but it was also true | 
that in certain ways these Acts increased the cost without . 


Garside & Pennington, Puntefract and Castleford, being ас. 
cepted. 


THE Competition Reform Society write re the competition 
for artisans’ dwellings, High Wincobank, Sheffield :—The 
committee disapproves of the existing conditions, but is 
endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same. Тһе reasons 
are the excessive amount of work required; ao undertaking 
that author of premiated design will be entrusted with the 
carrying out of the work; no mention of commission pro- 
posed to be paid, &c., &c. 


А COMPETITION for essays as to the best means of preventing 
the inconvenience and loss at present occasioned by the dis- 
ruption of carriage and foot-ways in cities, &c., arising from the 
onerations of gas, water, electric light, and other companies, 
is invited by the Worshipful Company of Paviors. Prizes of 
100, 30, and 20 guineas are offered, and full particulars may 
be had from the clerk to the company, Pinners Hall, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 


مهس 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUNDERLAND POLICE COURTS AND FIRE 
STATION. 
THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN BY 
ALFRED E. CORBETT, A.R.I.B.A., MANCHESTER. 


KETTERING FREE LIBRARY. 


THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN BY 
H. TATHAM SUDBURY AND PERCY D. PRIOR, ILKESTON, 
JOINT ARCHITECTS. 


SHIPTON COURT, OXFORDSHIRE, AS ALTERED. 
PERKIN AND BULMER, ARCHITECTS, LEEDS. 


We illustrate some picturesque alterations recently com- 
pleted at this fine old English mansion, which stands in the 
midst of delightful surroundings near the railway between 
Oxford and Cheltenham. The gardens are of much beauty 
and interest, and form a beautiful setting to a typical old 
English house. We hope later to show something of the 
interior, which has been admirably furnished and decorated 


. by Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, of Leeds, under the super- 


intendence of the architects. 


— YY Ф. 


THE REBUILDING OF VAUXHALL 


BRIDGE. 


THE following is the report of the Bridges Committee, 
which is to be considered by the L.C.C. next week :— 
“The Council on 25th November, 1902, approved a de- 
sign showing the superstructure of the new Vauxhall Bridge 
to be constructed wholly of steel with elliptical arches, and 
in connection therewith sanctioned an expenditure of 
Ly 70,090. When the elevation was submitted the Council 
was informed that the ornamental portion of the design was 
not to be regarded as in any way final, that the design was 
only intended to show the lines on which it was proposed that 
tne bridge should be constructed, and, further, that the artistic 
treatment would form the subject of subsequent consideration. 
This has proved to be a problem of considerable difficulty by 
reason of the fact that the piers and abutments’ were built to 
carry a masonry and not a steel bridge, which, as a necessary 
consequence, has involved the task of reconciling these two 
diverse methods. The design of Vauxhall Bridge, which we 
have had hung ир in the council chamber, and upon which we 
comment in detail below, has been prepared by the engineer — 
the architect having, in accordance with our instructions. ad- 
vised as regards its artistic treatment. It will be remembered 
that when this subject was before the Council on the above: 
mentioned date two designs submitted to us by the engineer. 
one with elliptical curves and the other with segmental 
arches, were exhibited in the council chamber. Although 
there was very little to choose between the two designs, ۴ 
were of opinion that the elliptical curves would give a some 
what better appearance to the bridge. and accordingly nets 
mended their adoption. In. considering the orname 
features of the bridge, to which we have given most саге) N) 
consideration, we have come to the conclusion that a Ж 
mental arch structure, for which the engineer, in the , the 
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instance, expressed a preference. lends itself more readily to 
the architectural treatment which we now submit to the 
Council for adoption. In addition, a segmental arch bridge 
will give more headway for navigation close to the piers. The 
chief point in the design now submitted is that the construc- 
tive metal work is carried through continuously from end to 
end of the bridge, the masonry piers being used as supports, 
and not carried up to form decorative features above the point 
of support. The gradient of the bridge is shown, as on the 
design originally placed before the Council, as one continuous 
curve, the elevations being finished by a high balustrade in 
metal broken by the introduction of a panelled treatment over 
each pier which the space between the front edge of the 
masonry and the external face of the girders affords. Turn- 
ing to the approaches, the masonry on the Vauxhall side will 
be constructed as a simple abutment. On the northern or 
Westminster side, however, the suggested design is proposed 
to accommodate the eventual possible continuation of the 
embankment along the river-wall, For this purpose arches 
are provided under the approach to the bridge. ‘The dif- 
ference in level, however, between the embankment and the 
bridge approach road being insufficient to permit of cairiege 
traffic on the embankment, gradients on the latter down to and 
underneath the bridge would be necessary. Broad flights of 
steps on either side of the approach would be arranged to 
connect the upper roadway with the lower. Whilst the pro- 
posed approach upon the northern side will eventually neces- 
sitate the acquisition of additional land, we consider the 
scheme is one which should be worked up to, and the masonry 
on the approach constructed as far as possible in the manner 
suggested on the land now belonging to the Council. and this 
will in no way militate against the value of the design now 
presented. In order to give dignity to the approach from 
what may be termed the city side, it has been urged by the 
architect that oblong pylons should be built, as shown upon 
the cartoon. The cartoon shows the pylons considerably re- 
duced in size from those originally proposed, this reduction 
being rendered necessary to enable them to be erected on the 
foundations already built. On the other hand, we have been 
advised not to entertain the erection of pylons at the oppo- 
site end of the bridge, but simply to finish the balustrade on 
the approach road at the level of that on the bridge itself. 
The idea in developing the scheme has been to depend, for 
the most part, on the simplicity of the engineering lines of 
the bridge, and to secure dignity by emphasising them and 
treating the approaches in a substantial manner. We advise 
the Council to adopt the design, with the exception of the 
pylons, and have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
it is one of architectural value to London and suitable for a 
structure of such importance as Vauxhall Bridge. Our rea- 
sons for deciding to omit the pylons are on account of the 
additional cost which these erections will entail, and also of 
the amount of space which they would occupy and the conse- 
quent interference with traffic. 
very probably his Majesty's Government ‘will erect on the 
Crown property adjoining the approach large blocks of high- 
class dwellings which would have the effect of overshadowing 
the pylons. The architect, however, is still strongly of opinion 
that the omission of the pylons would be a fatal error. We 
have considered the probable cost of carrying out the works 
which remain to be done at Vauxhall Bridge on the comple- 
tion—most probably in June next—of the present contract 
with Messrs. Pethick Bros., and in view of the ornamental 
features of the design, desire to increase our estimate of 
£ 170,000 by £22,690. The proposed extra expenditure is 
made up as follows: for decorative masonry work in connec- 
tion with the inside of the arches and the broad flight of steps 
which represent the deferred portion of the north approach, 
irrespective of the cost of the land, 24,690; for panels over 
the piers, £8,000; addition to engineers estimate of 
£170,000 rendered necessary in consequence of the altera- 
tions of design, £10,000. The construction of pylons over 
and above a simple finish to the balustrade, which. however, 
as above stated, we do not recommend, would involve an addi- 
tional expenditure of £10,000. We recommend fa) that the 
resolution of the Council in so far only as it directs that the 
new Vauxhall Bridge shall be an elliptical arch structure be 
rescinded ; (6) that the design submitted showing a steel seg- 
mental arch structure and the proposed architectural and 
artistic treatment of the same, be adopted, with the exceptioa 
of the pylons; (с) that the supplemental estimate of £22,690, 
submitted by the Finance Committee, be approved, and that 
the Bridges Committee be authorised to incur such additional 
expenditure in connection with the construction of the new 
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THE TEST NG OF PORTLAND CEMENT, 


А" a meeting of the Society of Engineers on the 4th inst., 
. Mr. J. Patten Barber. president. in the chair, a paper 
was read on “Certain Vexatious and Fallacious Cement 
Tests now in vogue," by Mr. D. B. Butler, vice-president. 

The author prefaced his remarks with the statement that 
although. owing to improvements in manufacture. Portland 
cement had become much more reliable during the past 
twenty vears. it was still far from perfect. and therefore 
required careful testing before use. ‘The object of testing 
cement was to ascertain its value as a constructive material, 
and therefore all tests which contributed useful knowledge 
of its properties were to be commended.. On the other 
hand, tests which were fallacious and misleading. and need- 
lessly hampered the manufacturer, should be at once dis- 
cardel. Want of uniformity in the method of carrying out 
the most ordinary tests was first referred to as a cause of 
frequent vexation and friction. The simple matter of fine- 
ness was often in dispute owing to the different thickness of 
Wire employed in the sieves used for testing. In England 
there was no agreement on this point, but in America and 
on the Continent the uniform standard adopted was that the 
thickness of the wire should be one-half the width of the 
opening. Examples were given of the varving results 
obtained with different thicknesses of wire, and the author 
stated that in order to bring his practice into line with the 
majority of the cement-using community he had abandoned 
the Faija standard, and adopted the American and Conti- 
nental standard. 

The most glaring example of a vexatious and fallacious 
test was the “ marmalade pot " test for free lime or unsound- 
ness, in which it was assumed that the evolution of heat 
during setting denoted the presence of free lime. A quota- 
tion from a recent paper by the author, published by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1898, showed the fallacy of 
this test. As, however, it was still being enforced in many 
cases, causing an immense amount of unnecessary friction 
between the engineer and the manufacturer, and in sume 
instances no little expense to the latter, further examples of 
its misleading character were given from the authors daily 
practice. The results conclusively demonstrated that the 
rise cf temperature was entirely due to the heat evolved by 
the crystallising action of setting. and that therefore a slow- 
setting cement evolved little or no heat, while a quick-setting 
cement might show a rise of 20 or 30 deg. and yet withstand 
every known test for soundness. The results further demon- 
strated that not only did tbe evolution of heat during setting 
not indicate free lime or unsoundness, but what was more to 
the point, the evolution of no heat was no guarantee of 
soundness, several samples which evolved no heat being utterly 
unsound and absolutely worthless. Nor could it be asseried 
that because a cement showed a rise of temperature of 15 or 
20 deg. that it was therefore too quick-setting for general 
use. Many cements did not commence to set, and therefore 
evolved no heat. for about 15 or 20 minutes from the time 
of adding water (which was slow-setting enough for most 
classes of work), and then proceeded to set and crystallise 
rapidly. sometimes causing a rise of 20 deg. in less than as 
many minutes. The author therefore strongly urged that 
the temperature test should be discarded as a vexatious and 
fallacious test. While recognising the fact that special kinds 
of work necessitated special kinds of cement, the following 
standard specification was put forward as ensuring a good 
sound cement suitable for most classes of work, and obtain- 
able from any first-class manufacturer :— 

The whole of the cement shall be pure Portland cement, 
and shall conform to the following tests:-—lineness of 
grinding.—To be such that, when sifted through a standard 
sieve having 50 holes per lineal inch, there shall not be 
more than one-half (15 per cent) by weight of residue; 
when sifted through a sieve having 76 holes per lineal inch, 
there shall not be more than five (5 per cent.) of residue ; 
and when sifted through a sieve having roo holes per lineal 
inch. there shall not be more than twelve (12 per cent.) ot 
residue. Time of set.—4A pat of neat cement gauged with 
the minimum of water at the normal temperature (60 deg. 
Fahr.), and placed on a glass or other non-porous slab, shall 
not commence to set in less than eight minutes, or take 
longer than five hours to set hard. Soundness, or freedom 
from expansion and contraction.—A pat submitted to moist 
heat and warm water in the Faija apparatus for soundness 
at the usual temperatures. viz., 110 deg. Fahr. and 120 deg. 
Fahr. respectively, shall show no cracks or signs of expan- 
sion after 24 hours. Tensile strength.—Briquettes of neat 
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cement. gauged with the minimum of water on a non-porous 
bed and placed in water 24 hours after gauging. shall carry 
an average tensile strain of not less than 350 lbs. per square 
inch after three days, 450 lbs. after seven davs, and 550 lbs. 
after 28 days from the time of gauging. 

Briquettes composed of three parts of standard sand to 
one part of cement, by weight. treated as above. shall carry 
an average tensile strain .of not less than 150 lbs. per square 
inch at seven days, and. 250 lbs. at 28 days, from the time 
of gauging; but no matter how much greater strength may 
be developed at the earlier dates. both neat and sand 
briquettes must develop an increase of at least so Ibs. 
between each date. | 
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THE CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 
۲۲۲ НЕ annual dinner of the above was held yesterday week at 

the Park Hotel, Cardiff, Мг. D. Morgan. F.R.I.B.A. (the 
president), occupying the chair. Amongst those pyesent 


were Mr. Henry Т. Hare. F.R.I.B.A., Colonel Е. M. 
Bruce Vaughan, Alderman David Jones, Messrs. E. 
Seward, F.R.LB.A, J. C. Carter, F.R.LB.A., €. E. 


Dovey. Е. James (Merthyr). Principal Griffiths, Messrs. W. T. 
Morgan, J. D. Thomas (Bedwellty), Jas. Allan. C. L. Wilson 
(hon. secretary), W. Harpur. W. B. Ferrier. C. H. Priestley, 
A. Ellis. Wm. Thomas. Dr. Williams (Penarth), Dr. Horder. 
Major C. Fowler. Е.В.Г.В.А.. Messrs. J. A. Birkenhead, С. 
Kenshole (Hengoed), H. Sesom Hiley, W. Mackenzie, W. 
Morgan (Tredegar), J. James (Tredegar). L. Marks (Rhymney). 
Alderman David Jones proposed the toast of * The Society,” 
and the Chairman, in responding. claimed that it was doing 
good work. 

Mr. Edwin Seward proposed the toast of“ The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and Architectural Association.” and 
in so doing referred to the fact that he it was who had given his 
first training as an architect to their president that evening. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. responding, remarked that the Roval 
Institute appreciated the fact that they had members of the 
allied trades as members of its council. Тһе Institute was 
a national body, and did not exist in London alone, and it 
desired to embrace all the architects’ societies in the kingdom. 
The speaker referred to the importance of registration, but the 
question was one fenced about with great difficulties. and the 
council had come to the conclusion that it would not be to the 
interest of the profession that the Registration Bill should be 
pressed forward. Referring to Cardiffs new Town Hall 
and Law Courts, he said he had been over them that day. and 
that he had never in his experience seen a more ideal site on 
which to place such buildings — In conclusion, the speaker 
referred to the success of schools established by the Archi- 
tectural Association, and thanked his hearers for their kindly 
reception of himself that evening. | 

Mr. E. Seward gave the toast of “ The Local Governing and 
Educational Bodies.” The Mayor, in replying. remarked that 
Cardiff was fast assuming a Metropolitan position, Principal 
Griffiths also responded. and referred to the tremendous respon- 
sibilities that were going to be thrown upon the municipal 
bodies іп the future. Other toasts were “The Master 
Builders," “The Visitors, and “ The Press.” 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC.* 


T may be considered that. in selecting such a subject as 
| “ Architecture and the Public." I тау be travelling over 
well-worn ground. I hope to avoid the charge; for a thread- 
bare fabric is scarcely improved by further embroidery of the 
old pattern, but may present new aspects if held in differing 
lights. It will be my endeavour to offer for your consideration 
these differing lights. in the hope that the aspects may occa- 
sion some oy-ening for useful discussion. As I look back over 
the period during which I have dwelt in the architectural 
world (a longer period than I like to contemplate sometimes) 
it appears to me that I have witnessed a remarkable change. 
'The old order of things has passed away. and the architectural 
era I now live in is à very different one to that which witnessed 
my architectural birth. I do not intend to emulate either the 
keen insight or the eloquence of Professor Pite's review—-read 
before the Institute recently, and that masterly résumé is 
probably too fresh in your minds to require any enlargement 
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*Paper read before the Architectural Association on the Ist inst., 
by Mr. А. Needham Wilson, 
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from me. We have passed through many stirring influences, 
We underwent the ordeal of the Asthetic era in emerging from 
the Victorian—we had a severe attack of the “Queen Anne’ 
—and recently we have suffered more or less from a strange 
disease known as the “ New Art,” from: which we are scarcely 
convalescent. We have fortified our constitutions with the 
school of Norman Shaw. We have trembled in the throes of 
the Gothic revival and the influences of the Oxford More. 
ment, and we have seen as the outcome a new and, I venture 
to think, a sturdy development of ecclesiastical architecture, 
And a greater appreciation of the Renaissance stock has en. 
couraged the grafting of some vigorous shoots on that fine old 
tree. 2 

New methods of training have been established, and the 
powers that be have been more or less alive to the necessity 
of keeping abreast of the rapid changes of this strenuous age 
and the demands thereby created. It is pleasant to feel that 
our Association has been, and is, anxious to meet those de: 
mands, and to furnish the rising young architect with the equip- 
ment necessary to encounter them. Is it too picturesque or 
overdrawn to imagine English architecture as a giant awaked 
[rom sleep, and ready and anxious to battle successfully under 
the new conditions amidst which he finds himself ; still stretch- 
ing his powerful limbs and yawning a little? I believe, by the 
way, architecture is generally represented as a lady—but let 
that pass. | | | 

If it be granted that we are living in a transitional age, and 
that the old order of things has passed away, that as a nation 
we are awaking to the knowledge that we can no longer plod 
along in our old stubborn way, but must bestir ourselves, unless 
we would be left behind and unheeded in life's race, are we 
architects fully alive to the fact ? 

New inventions, new ideas, new demands. new conditions, 
new uses for materials crowd upon us and increase daily. 
We have a differently constituted public to cater for. 
with an education which makes them infinitely more difficult 
to please than formerly, and yet have we succeeded in awaken- 
ing generally a greater appreciation of the beautiful in art as 
far as we are concemed? Have we succeeded in more than 
meeting the demands of sanitary and constructional enlighten- 
ment? Are we leading or being led? Is architecture to-day 
an educational force calculated to elevate and teach ant 
brighten the existence of the masses, or to relieve the dull 
grind and monotony of the great middle classes, or the sordid 
and deadly dull existence of the workers? Are we as fully 
equipped for this position as we ought to be, or even alive tv 
the necessity, or is it all the idle Utopian idea of the dreamer, 
and shall we meet it with the reply that it cannot be done at 5 
per cent. ? 

Further, has the status of the architect at all improved, cr 
is he still considered a visionary, an unpleasant necessity, or 
an unmitigated nuisance, whose services may be dispensed 
with if possible? Can he command, any more than before, 


the tribute to brains and genius ungrudgingly given to the suc- 


cessful painter or sculptor, or can he appeal to the populat 
imagination. with the expression of those brains and genius, 
as can the engineer? It may not be the ambition of all to 
appear in the illustrated papers or the cheap sensational dailies, 
or to be the cause of a torrent of dull statistics served up in 
attractive form for popular consumption in cheap magazines. 
But every architect in his soul must hanker even modestly fot 
that deference, that indefinable bowing down, as it were, 12 
the great ideals (which he often feels he so unworthily герге- 
sents) from an appreciative public. But have we an appre: 
ciative public? One that can recognise genius when it exists: 

It can scarcely be claimed that we are artistic as a nation. 
Art with us is not spontaneously produced, it is rather the re 
sult of forced effort ; it is not the natural outcome of inherent 
liking—which will evolve art unconsciously, without knowing 
that it is art. As a nation we do not produce art unconsciously. 
an] as a nation we are nut aware of the fact. The painter 
appeals more directly to the public than either the architect. 
sculptor, or craftsman; not because the public appreciate 
painting as an art—but because it presents subjects which they 
like to see pictured in a way they understand. They are 
probably equally pleased with coloured photographs. In 
spite of our schools of art, and all the machinery for inculcating 
a true and natural appreciation of painting as means of repre 
senting the beautiful, how many of the vast crowds who throng 
the galleries of Burlington House are capable of judging 
whether a picture is good or bad either in drawing or colour: 
If they take any interest at all, it is only a languid sense tha! 
the subject pleases them in some undefined manner. And i 
this may be said of painting, wherein a serious effort has been- 
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made to train the public mind, how does it apply to the work 
of the sculptor and the craftsman, and still less the architect ? 

Yet I think even [ can detect a growing appreciation of 
art, for art's sake, as expressed by the painter, the sculptor, 
and the craftsman, an appreciation that is gradually spreading, 
and even now with the public is supplanting what I may term 
the oleographic epoch. I hope I can detect signs of an appre- 
ciation of better things in domestic decoration, furniture, and 
ornaments. Is it too optimistic to trust that the era of hideuus 
flowered wallpapers, marble mantelpieces, grained woodwork, 
ugly mahogany, glass lustres. dyed grasses, and wool mats, and 
their deadly dull atmosphere of sordid respectability is giving 
way to a craving for something better? ‘The dull monotony 
of the struggle for existence is leading to a yearning for that 
which will brighten the grey and leaden hue of the lives of ‘hz 
great mass of the people. — In their ignorance it mav have 
taken a trend which we frequently deplore. It may be ton 
often found expressed in tinted glass of an assertive nature. 
circular stune columns with real carving, at the angles of the 
everlasting bay window. cast-iron monstrosities of various 
forms, and the weird introduction of so-called “ half- 
timber.” But we have not as yet succeeded іп abolish- 
ing the deadly dreariness of the interminable streets of “ villas " 
—tong. wearisome vistas of endless monotony—the drab of 
which must be reflected in the lives of the unfortunates who 
dwell therein. Yet even the speculative builder caters for 
tenants with some approach to what he fondly imagines is art. 
finding that the “ halt-timber” is worth an additional £5 со 
the rent. Shall we see the day when these interminable rows 
of dwellings. ground out of the speculative builders’ mill. will 
give place to cheery and well-designed groups of houses facing 
their common green quadrangle. 

Well. I venture to assert, not until we architects have a hand 
in the matter. Not until we have succeeded in moulding the 
popular mind into a far greater appreciation of the beautiful 
as expressed in architecture; not until we have suppressed the 
prejudices against us, and created such a demand that it will 
be as natural to employ an architect as it is now for the builder 
to draw himself one set of plans for a hundred houses. For 
any building of importance, and for many a private house, the 
services of the architect are felt to be a necessity, though ihis 
feeling has scarcely reached the stage when the architect will 
co-operate with the engineer and the contractor as a natural 
thing; when the public will insist that its engineering works 
must no longer be blots and evesores, but possess а definite 
beauty. 

I venture to think that as architects we hardly grasp the 
importance of the influence of our work upon the social well- 
being of the people. Do we not design too much for ourselves 
and our self-gratification? I suggest that we count too much 
upon the solid insular reserve of the Briton. and too little upon 
the emotional side, which it is our national characteristic to 
repress. As a case im point. may not the indefinable 
religious atmosphere of a church. stir the emotions, 
or [а] to do so. according to its sense of fitness for 
18 sacred purpose? The man who can evolve deep devo- 
tional feeling in a cold. bakl surrounding must be a devotee, 
and how few modern churches impress the worshipper with 
that sense of almost reverential awe which surely a church 
should create. If the emotions may be stirred by music, 
why not by architecture? However dull. however hardened 
a man-may be, surely he must be unconsciously influenced 
by his environments, and may I suggest in this we have a 
means of educating our fellow men to a fuller and healthy 
appreciation of our work. It seems to me that this is a great 
responsibility. and one far greater than that hinging on ques- 
tions of stability. "This sense that the work ef ones brain 
is an educating power for good or ill. to be handed down 
to future generations. and either held up to publie derision 
or pointed at as something to be admired; or else utterly 
ignored. I think I would prefer to have my work held up 
as a something to be avoided than not have it noticed at all. 
And yet how many buildings in this unwieldy metropolis 
attract even a passing glance from the hurrying thousands. 
Whose fault is it? It is easy to rail against the supineness 
of the public; but is that the true explanation? 

And yet I suggest that there are signs that the public are 
slowly awaking to the fact that there is such a thing as 
beauty in building. They may not as yet have the trained 
appreciation. which teaches them what should constitute 
beauty, but I think most architects will be prepared to 
endorse the opinion that they have to cater for much more 
critical clients than was formerly the case. Further, I will 
go so far as to maintain that the public are beginning (9 


realise that a building may actually be ugly. "Their ideas 
of beauty and ugliness may not coincide with either yours 
or mine, but the fact that they are not always prepared to 
accept the architects dictum, though adding to one's difh- 
culties, may surely be welcomed as a distinct advance, and 
one that offers a fine educational field. 

Some may not consider this “a consummation devoutly to 
be wished." and may hold that a new terror is added to the 
profession, when every man who believes he can edit a news- 
paper or write a play better than any one else will add a 
little dabbling in architecture and a dangerous knowledge of 
construction and sanitation. Picture the time when the egg- 
and-tongue wallpaper border will no longer be fixed upside 
down, or when it will no longer be held that warm carbonic 
acid gas lies on the floor! I fear our profession will be 
robbed of its humours. But do we not see on every hand 
this awakening knowledge and keener interest in our work ? 
If only it all can be turned in the right direction, [ venture 
to prophesy that no registration of architects will be necessary 
to protect the public against incompetent or unqualified 
men, but that the public will no more employ such men than 
they would an incompetent or unqualified lawyer. 

Why. even the Press—not a bad barometer, by the way— 
has been reflecting the movement, and, when reporting upon 
the Gpening of a new building, has even illustrated it occa- 
sionally. and actually in some instances mentioned the name 
of the obscure individual who has conceived it. and carried 
the work of his brain into concrete form. Through what 
anxiety. what difficulties, what exacting labour, weary days 
and weary nights, obstacles innumerable. it matters not; but 
the public are actually aware that a brain has conceived the 
building. that it has not developed spontaneously under the 
hands of the builder. and so the name is given, as subsidiary 
to the builder perhaps—but still it is given. I do not wish 
it to be thought that the aim and end of an architect's career 
15 to be mentioned in the papers. I merely mention the 
matter as a sign of the increasing interest of the public in 
the creations of our brains. 

We are perhaps too ready to dwell on our grievances 
against the public—sometimes real, sometimes imaginary— 
and into these I do not, as I said, propose to enter. But 
what [ would ask is. Have the public any legitimate griev- 
ances against us? Personally I hear of them constantly: 
“Oh. you architects are so impracticable. You allow matters 
of convenience and common sense to become а secondary 
consideration in your over anxiety to give undue prominence 
to your beauty. You always insist on having what том want, 
not what we want. You know nothing of ventilation; you 
never consider the domestic working of a household ; and 
you can never carry out your work for the price named, and 
vour fees аге most exorbitant; the next time 1 am fool 
enough to build I will get a builder to work on my own 
ideas "; and so оп. I daresay all of us have heard some- 
thing of the kind. and beyond a momentary feeling of irrita- 
tion have put it aside as something utterly irrational. 
Probably it is in most cases. but may there not be a sufficient 
substratum of truth to require consideration ? 

The many-sided character of the profession shows no 
tendency to diminish, but rather to increase, and the 
exigencies of a modern architects practice call for a dozen 
experts merged into one. He never knows what the scope 
of that practice may demand : anything between the design- 
ing of an altar cloth or chalice veil to the settling of some 
intricate legal difficultv or the cure of a smokv chimney. 
He must be a sanitary specialist. a ventilation specialist, and 
a constructional specialist; capable of supervising. or 
arranging the installation of electric power or light, acetylene 
gas, heating apparatus or laundry machinery. lifts or cooking, 
plant. He must be ar courait with the latest fad; must 
advise on all forms of decoration; be an artist in colour 
schemes ; understand the stoking of a kitchen range, or lay- 
ing out a garden. He must have an all-embracing know- 
ledge of the nature and properties of materials; and, if we 
are to judge bv the advertisements for assistants in the pro- 
fessional journals. must be a quantity surveyor as well. 
Small wonder if. in his anxiety to find scope for a little 
design. and comply with the innumerable by-laws, Building 
Acis. and vexatious regulations, he occasionally puts drawing- 
room handles on a class-room door, passes Swedish timber 
as Russian. or omits to specify a stick for the scullery copper. 
I am not quite sure that we are alive to the full demands of 
the age. or that we are taking steps to keep ourselves fully 
abreast of it. or that not only ourselves. but those who will, 
take up our pencils in the time to come, are efficiently 


equipped fur the modern architects. career, 
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. J. do not think. as yet we fully recognise the changed con- 
ditions. under which we practise, and unless we do, some 
foundation will continue to exist for the charges levelled 
against us. . One of the problems of the age is undoubtedly 
the domestic servant difficulty, and I venture to suggest that 
we have so little grasped the fact that we neither design our 
houses to minimise the evil, introduce labour-saving appli- 
ances, nor so decorate as to lessen work. I do not think 
we are farseeing enough. We design for the moment— 
perhaps on the principle that “sufficient for the day is tha 
evil thereof." . The time seems to be approaching when the 
middle class will not be able to procure domestic servants at 
all, and when that time comes we cannot expect every one 
to build afresh or to live in flats. The ingrained liking in 
every Englishman for his own little castle will not be eradi- 
cated readily, and the problem is to make that castle practi- 
cally independent of domestic labour. Small wonder that 
the lady of the house, overwhelmed by her domestic worries, 
rails against the architect who has aggravated them. 

Are we ahead, not abreast, of the demand for technical 
education in these days? Are we conversant with the recent 
scientific discoveries? Are we making proper use of new 
inventions and applications of materials? Are we taking 
the measures we should to minimise fire risks? I do not 
know that we are. I will not extend the list, lest I try your 
patience. | 

Hedged about as we are with difficulties, hampered at 
every turn, we can neither experiment on our clients nor at 
their expense. Our opportunities of testing materials are 
limited, and we fear to attempt new departures lest they 
prove failures and bring down upon us the wrath of our 
clients. No wonder we are dubbed old-fashioned and 
accused of lagging behind the age. If I am correct, and I 
admit my assertions may be disputed, I do not think we 
should be hampered. With all respect, I would offer one or 
two suggestions to the Institute, not at all as criticisms, but 
as expansions of its usefulness. 

First. Cannot some of its funds be devoted to such valu- 
able tests of materials as, for example, those recently applied 
to brickwork, which, I believe, are now taken as the 
standard? I cannot but feel that the Institute could further 
the welfare of the profession to a much greater extent than, 
it does in this way. I venture to think that a series of tests 
of cements, especially as to their expansive properties, would 
be invaluable, and further, in view of the behaviour of steel 
girders and stanchions during a fire, how far concrete with 
steel rods can be substituted. The question of fire protec- 
tion is so important a one to the public that some definite 
data for those who are endeavouring to combat the difficulty 
would surely be highly welcome. 

Second. Cannot evidence as to the behaviour, advantages, 
or disadvantages of certain materials, fittings, and appliances 
be collected and published? Manufacturers are doing much 


to keep level with the times, and all sorts of new ideas are 


showered upon the practising architect. If one of these ideas 
commends itself to me, if I think it grapples in a common- 
sense manner with some difficulty, or is an improvement on a 
preceding invention, I should like to make use of it, but in nine 
cases out of ten I dare not. I have no evidence that it is a 
success. If I boldly adopt it, and it tums out satisfactorily, 
well and good, but if otherwise, I have to endure the rage of 
a client who instantly puts me down as incapable or crazy. 

It is too much in the nature of an experiment. I would 
suggest that such ideas, such inventions should be considered, 
and if thought to be of value to the profession should be 
thoroughly tested, that evidence of their behaviour should be 
gathered, and that such information should be accessible to 
members of the Institute. I am not sure, but I think manu- 
facturers would welcome such a test, and the profession might 
be spared a considerable amount of rubbish, and while avoid- 
ing the necessity of constantly falling back on things which 
are nearly obsolete, would encourage the manufacturers to a 
wholesome emulation. I am quite prepared to be told that all 
this is utterly impracticable. Perhaps so—but I am certain of 
this, if the Institute do not establish something of the kind 
some other body will. I need only mention one matter to 
illustrate my point. I suppose one of the greatest difficulties 
we have tó encounter is the work of the plasterer, and recently 
attempts have been made to find efficient substitutes, but, as 
far as I know, with only moderate success. Here, then, is a 
field for investigation. 

Third. Cannot the Institute afford facilities for the test- 
ing of materiale at a cheap rate to its members? Here is a 


matter in which our governing body have already been fore. 
stalled. 

The National Physical Laboratory is prepared to undertake 
such tests at a moderate charge, I believe—to a limited ex- 
tent—but I suggest that this is a boon which membership of 
the Institute should confer. and would be of more practical 
value than knowing how the Greeks set out a volute. 

-If I wish to specify a cement, if I want to know the strength 
of a particular type of brick, if I am doubtful as to the quality 
of my timber, or if I want to know whether the plasterer has 
introduced garden mould into his rough stuff, I think my Insti- 
tute should afford me the necessary facilities for ascertaining 
the information. | 

Fourth. Cannot an elementary knowledge of chemistry be 
introduced as one of the subjects for examination? I cannot 
conceive of any subject more important to the practical archi- 
tect, and yet ure more generally neglected. I think the ad- 
vantages of even an elementary knowledge of such a subject are 
so very obvious that I need not weary you by recapitulating 
them, but I imagine chemists must stand appalled at the alarm- 
ing ighorance of men who deal with substances without know- 
ing their properties. 

As an example, why should it gravely be proposed to dis- 
pose of the vitiated air in a room by “ drawing off” carbonic- 
acid gas from the floor, under the impression that it is heavier 
than air? A little elementary knowledge would prove that 
warmi carbonic-acid gas is lighter than cold' air. Where air 
and carbonic-acid gas are of the same temperature, it is per- 
fectly true that the latter is some two and a-half times heavier, 
but having regard to the high co-efficient expansion of gases, 
it should be obvious that carbonic-acid gas, as produced from 
human bodies and artificial lights, is at a high temperature, 
and, therefore, so far expanded that it rises readily through 
cold air. Are we not far too dependent upon so-called ex- 
perts, who themselves lack the definite technical training which 
should make their services of any real value? It is in со 
sidering such questions as these that it appears to me an intel- 
ligent knowledge of chemistry and physics, as applied to ven- 
tilation, materials, and hygiene, should form part of the 
technical training in the equipment of the architect of the 
immediate future. Therefore, I would ask the Committee of 
the Association to consider the advisability of establishing à 
simple laboratory and the necessary instruction. 

If the architect is hampered by insufficient technical train- 
ing, how much more is he hampered by the lack of any such 
training at all in the workman—not only the artisan, but the 
labourer ? | 

As a case in point, may I instance a labourer, who, in filling 
up with dry rubbish under a tile floor, included enough lime 
to blow un the floor and cause considerable worry—which, of 
course, recoiled on the architect. I maintain that no archi- 
tect should have to stand over a workman to prevent such re- 
sults of ignorance. Ignorance like that should not exist, and 
I for one would welcome any system of technical training 
which would not only create efficient workmen, but give them 


an intelligent interest in their work. Perhaps then we might 


have less deficient workmanship, less friction, and the long- 
suffering architect would nut be goaded to the last pitch of 
exasperation. | 

Perhaps, too, in time our employers will come to realise 
that the scale of remuneration is not always such that it should 
command the services of many experts in the person of one 
man, who, if he is to earn a decent livelihood must so over 
burden himself that he cannot give the attention he would 
wish to minute details. At present the public little realise 
the immense amount of labour represented by an architects 
services. Their idea of his labours generally being comprised 
in the notion that he sits down in am easy-chair for an hour 
or two and produces a pretty sketch, for which no brain-work 
is required. When it is realised that the services of such an 
expert as an architect are a valuable commodity. 16 may be 
that it will be made worth his while to devote such services to 
fewer things at a time, with advantage, I venture to think, ta 
both parties. D 

If an architect could but take up his job. make it his má 
live in it, and revel in it, as a painter does his picture, ot p 
sculptor the work of his chisel—if he could make 1 the ы 
ting home for the work of these artists or the саа 
trammelled by sordid considerations—I think we shoulc | al 
less of the grumbling, and perhaps receive a word of grà nn 
appreciation with the final cheque, more than repaying 0 
months of anxious thought, and unwearying devotion: 
endless trouble and worry. тр ements 

It is coming to this, that with the multifarious requi 
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now demanded of the architect, life will be too short to cram 
into it the requisite amount of study, and we shall have to: 
specialise more and more. It may be that our system of train- 
ing is too general and too superficial, and the problem will be 
to develop the particular bent, to encourage the special talent 
of the young beginner. I am not sure, myself, that our present 
system of training is by any means perfect. I think far too 
much time is spent over “the orders," to the detriment of 
more important subjects. What does it matter that the stu- 
dent should determine the proportions of the Parthenon to a 
hairs breadth, and be called upon to judge between the 
measurements of various authorities? Are we to breed archi- 
tects or mere antiquaries? What does it matter if a student 
does not know the difference by name between an * apophyge " 
ога “ сута recta,” or that he cannot give off-hand the name of 
the man who designed the Parthenon? Is he less likely to 
turn out a practical architect because he does not know these 
things? Does it give him greater power cf design. or a 
keener sense of the beautiful? I do not wish to deprecate for 
one moment the advantage of a good sound grounding and 
solid knowledge of all on which we base our modern architec- 
ture, but I do strongly deprecate the trifling with unimportant 
details to the exclusion of more urgent matters. As I said, if 
the particular bent of the student can be determined after a 
period of general training, then will be the opportunity to in- 
sist upon a proper understanding of the minute details con- 
nected with that bent. I cannot but feel that, in our anxiety 
to emphasise the artistic side of the profession, we have swung 
a little too far, and the public have developed some impatience 
with us and our methods, and it is high time to show them 
we can be artistic and practical as well. 

Further, we are a humble-minded folk, much to our detri- 
ment. We have not sufficient self-assertion or combination. 
We take little heed of criticisms or attack, and we rarely con- 
cern ourselves as to whether they are justified. "We live too 
much in a little world of our own, and scarcely realise that 
we are a vitalising force. and should make ourselves a vital 
necessity, and a treinendous educational power. There is 
too much individualism amongst us. Why should 4пу one of 
us be left to fight out as best he can some vital point, inti- 
mately affecting the weal or influence of the profession as a 


STEPS are being taken for the restoration of the church at 
Sutterton, South Lincolnshire. The sum of £1.500 is 
required, and the work is to include the rebuilding of part 
of the spire, and the re-casting of two new bells. | 


THE Masonic Hall in Edwin Street, Byker, which was 
opened last week, is one of the handsomest іп the provinces. 
It has been erected at a cost of about £20,000 Ly Mr. 
Joseph Dobson, of Queen Street, Morecambe. 


THE new Mission Hall, erected in Beech Street, Sunderland 
Road, Gateshead, was opened on Wednesday. The big hall, 
which is of red brick, seats 500 people. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. John Ross & Sons, of Gateshead, Mr. 
G. H. Martin, of South Shields, being the architect. 


THE premises formerly known as Blenheim Street Wesleyan 
Chapel, having undergone considerable structural alterations 
and additions, have been reopened by the Newcastle School 
Board as a school for infants and juniors. The formal 
opening took place on Monday. The general contractor for 
the work is Mr. E. Weatherley, and the architect Mr. Charles 
S. Errington, A.R.I. B. A., both of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE new Byker police station, which has been erected at a 
cost of £11,000 (exclusive of site) by Mr. Isaac Bewley, 
Dunston, from the designs of Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dicks, 
24, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was opened 
on Friday. The plumbing was carried out by Bland Fros., 
and the electric wiring by Robson, Robson & Co., the h»at- 
ing engineers being Wm. Scott & Sons, Newcastle and 


Jarrow. 


To commemorate the reign of the late Queen, Mr. Fitz- 
herbert Wright, J.P., of Alfreton, has had erected a .nagni- 
ficent tower at Swanwick Church, in which he has placed a 
clock and five bells, at a cost of over £4,000. The tower 
has been built by Mr. A. Smith, of Derby, while Messrs. J. 
Smith & Sons, also of Derby, have placed in the clock, and 


whole? Why should a single individual be left to fight for a 
principle? He should have the whole weight of the profes- | Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, the bells. Mesvrs. 
sion and its leading body at his back, provided the cause is | Naylor & Sale, of Derby, were the architects. 


just. Far too often have we to acquiesce in some palpable 
injustice because we dare not, cannot stand alone. 

. What weight do we carry asa body? If some glar 
dalism is contemplated, who attaches any weight to our feeble 
protests? Things are perpetrated which should raise a storm 
of righteous indignation, and we shrug our shoulders and 
placidly go on our obscure way. Our streets are made hideous 
by every Philistine method that can be compassed by the wit 
of man, and we content ourselves with a nervous grumble. 
Now the public are beginning to open their eyes to the sordid 
dinginess and dead level of monutony which surrounds them 
and the rampant ugliness on every hand. They are casting 
about for means of delivery from this blighting ugliness cf 
commercialism which crushes them down, and it is for us as a 
body to proclaim ourselves their emancipators, te set our- 
selves at their head. It is for us to raise the oriflamme cf a 
new era of brightness and beauty adapted to the practical 
needs of the age, before municipalism sweeps us опг and all 
into a chaos of general commercial utilitarianism. 

In conclusion, I feel some apology is due for the uninten: 
попа] prominence of the personal pronoun in these notes, but 
on such a subject it is unsafe to dogmatise, and better to stand 
or fall on the merits of one's personal opinions. Гат quite 
prepared to have them mercilessly criticised, au! I i> not 
claim that they are particularly new, and if any of them are, 
I will cheerfully accept the statement that thev are quite 
worthless. If I have but offered, however crudely, a field for 


than content. 
موچ‎ 
AT a meeting of the Birmingham City Council on Tuesday 
the gift of a very valuable collection of pictures to the Cor- 
poration Art Gallery was announced. The collection in- 
cuides 280 drawings by Rossetti and 226 studies by Sir 
Edward Burne Jones, together with drawings by Frederick 
Sandys. Ford, Madox Bıcwn, and other followers of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. The donors are the Right Hon. 
W. Kenrick, Mr. Smith Ryland. Мг. J. В. Halliday. Mr. 
John Feeney. and Mr. Ciegoe Colmore. Mr. J. T. Middle- 
more. M.P.. also presented the famous series of four pictures 
entitled “ Pygmahon and the Image.” = 


Tue following buildings have just been opened: Tideswell 
(Cressbrook) Parish Church; Bible Christian Chapel, Em- 
bankment Road, Plymouth; St. Oswald's Church Institute 
(to seat 300), Durham, to cost £1,500 (Ald. Coates, Durham, 
builder); and Christ Church, Mount Pellon, Yorks., which 
has been enlarged to seat 600 worshippers, at a cost of 
452.300, the architect being Mr. W. Clement Williams, and 
the builders Messrs. W. Greenwood & Son, all of Halifax. 


ing van- 


THE New Bible Christian Methodist Chapel, which has been 
erected at a cost of about £5,000 іп Farcroft Avenue, Hands- 
worth, was formally opened on Wednesday. Тһе building 
has seating accommodation for about 470 adults, vestries, 
schoolroom, and an infants’ school capable of accommodating 
about 400 children, together with other conveniences. The 
style is Late Gothic, with traceried windows, filled with 
leaded lights. The interior is of Kenilworth bricks and 


Hollington stone dressings. 


SCHEMES are on foot for restoring the Bishop's Palace at 
Abergwili (last week destroyed by fire) at a cost of about 
£,10.000; enlarging the Wesleyan Theological College at 
Headingley, Leeds, at a cost of £3,800 (Messrs. Danby & 
Simpson, architects, and W. Airey. builder, all of Leeds) ; 
rebuilding Rhyddings (Swansea) iron church; erecting work- 
men's institute, &c., at Cambois, to cost £2,000; Q.V. 
memorial statue at Nottingham, to cost about 2.000; 
U.D.C. offices at Southwick. Sussex ; artisans’ dwellings for 
the Kingstown U.D.C., to cost Z,58.000; reconstruction of 
cattle wharf (Dundee Harbour), to cost £23,000; and com- 
pleting, furnishing, and fitting the new city háil at Belfast, 
to cost £50,000. 


FOUNDATION stones have just been laid of a Board school 
at Pontlettyn, estimated to cost 14.483 (Messrs. James € 
Morgan, Cardiff. architects, and J. Lewis, Caerphilly, 
builder); police station enlargement at Moor Lane, E.C.; 
church (for 500 people) in St. Swithen's, Lincoln, to cast 
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£,7 838 (Мг. C. Н. Fowler, Durham, architect, and Messrs. 
M. Otter € Co., Lincoln,- builders); technical school and 
free library at Brierley Hill, designed by Mr. J. L. Harper, 
town survevor, the builder being Mr. C. A. Horton, of 
Brierley Hill; Manor House flats, Marylebone Road, W. 
(Messrs. «Gordon & Gunton, Blomfield Street, E.C., archi- 
tects, and Mr. Jas. Carmichael, Wandsworth. builder); and 
vestries at Whitley Bay Free Methodist Church, to cost 


41,100. 


THE foundation stone laying ceremony of the St. Andrew's 
бітесі Baptist Church, Cambridge, was held on Wednesday, 
6th May. The church is being remodelled, and to a large 
extent rebuilt with an entirely new frontage and interior 
fittings, making use as far as possible of the foundations and 
side walls of the present building. The seating accommoda- 
tion of the new structure will be on ground floor, 580 adults; 
in galleries, 326 adults; total, go6 adults, or a mixed con- 
gregation of over 1,000 persons. "The materials of the front 
will be whole white flint facings to walls, and stone dressings 
and tracery to windows, &c.; the joinery internally to be of 
Orham wood, wax polished; the choir seats and pulpit of 
oak as left from plane. The cost will be about £8,000, 
exclusive of furniture. The exterior will show a square tower 
rising to a height of 60 feet to the parapet, with a spirelet 
rising to а total height of go feet from the ground. Inter- 
nally the seats will be circular in plan, radiating from the 
pulpit. There will be wood traceried arcade supported on 
columns, and hammer beam brassed principals to roof. The 
choir seats will be raised behind the pulpit in a semi- 
octagonal. apse, with curved ceiling and large window. 
There is easy access from church to school buildings. The 
architects appointed are Messrs. George Baines, W.R.T.B.A., 
and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, 
W.C. | 


THE new Baptist Church House, erected in Southampton Row, 
W.C., at a total cost of £50,000, was opened on the 28th ult. 
The premises comprise accommodation on the ground fluor 
for the publication and editorial departments of the Union, 
with a large shop, which will be available for letting. ۵ 
council chamber (on first floor) is a large and handsome 
room, panelled im oak. А dais for the president's table is 
surrounded by three concentric rows of seats. Another mag- 
nificent room is that devoted to visitors. It is intended for 
the use of country members of the Union who may be staying 
in town. А special feature in each of these rooms is the 
chimney-piece. In the council chamber (also on first floor) 
it is of alabaster and white marble, with a terra cotta panel by 
Tinworth. In the visitors’ room (on same floor) the chimney- 
piece is of teak, inlaid in oak, satin-wood and ebony ; and this 
also contains a Tinworth panel. In the basement are store 
rooms, lavatories, heating apparatus, &c. The chapel of the 
Church House is a unique specimen of Nonconformist archi- 
tecture. The building is octagonal, with a domed ceiling ; a 
gallery runs round part of the chapel, and this, with the open 
pews, organ-screen, and pulpit, are of oak, a pleasing variation 
from the usual “varnished pitch-pine” of so many Хопсоп- 
formist churches. The principal entrance. which is boldly 
treated in polished Cornish granite, leads into a wide corridor 
with marble floor and vaulted ceiling. The front of the 
Church House is of Portland stone, with red brick and stone 
for the side elevation and chapel. - A clock tower stands over 
the entrance, and forms a prominent featüre in the approach 
from the scuth by the new “ Kingsway.” In a niche outside 
the north-west angle of the building is a statue of John Bunyan. 
The building has been erected by Messrs. Higgs & Hill. Ltd., 
from the designs of Mr. Arthur Keen, 4, Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W.C. The fibrous plaster was executed by Mr. 
Lawrence Turner, of Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. The 
stained and leaded glass work was carried out by Messrs. 
William Morris & Co., of Fulham Road; the iron and steel 
work by Messrs. R. Moreland & Sons, Old Street. E.C.; 


and the whole of the locks, window fittings. etc., жеге. 


supplied by J. Hill & Co., тоол, Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. 
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PLANS have been passed for a Masonic Temple in Bank Street, 
Irvine, N.B., to cust £2,000. 


DANE John Gardens is the site selected for the Canterbury 
War Memorial, to cust £1,000. 


Tue L.G.B. have sanctioned the scheme submitted by the 
Oakengates U.D.C. for the borrowing of 418.500 for pur- 
poses of the sewerage and sewage disposal, including the 
cost of the land for the outfall works at Oakengates, 


A CHIEF draughtsman is required in the works department 
of the Westminster City Council, at a commencing salary of 
4,250 per annum; applicants not to exceed зо years. Parti- 
culars can be had from Mr. J. Hunt, City Hall, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 


T.R.H. PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. who recently 
visited the collections of Irish marbles. &c., exhibited at the 
Imperial Institute, have shown their interest in the collec- 
tion by ordering some columns of Irish marble for the decora- 
tions of Marlborough House. Тһе marbles are Connemara, or 
Irish Green. Galway Black, Irish Grey (Cork), Sunset (Mid. 
dleton), and Clonowen Fossil. 


od —— 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new memorial window of Lenton Parish Church, which 
was dedicated last week. has been executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, W.C. 


THE carved oak case of the magnificent organ which has 
just been dedicated in St. Peters Church. Belfast, wes 
designed. and executed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter, under the supervision of the architect of the church, 
Mr. S. P. Close, A.R.H.A. 


LARGE works have recently been erected at Rugby for the 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, Birmingham. 
The whole of the partition walls in the offices, &c.. were 
erected by the Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd., of Manchester. 


A LARGE clock. with Cambridge chimes, has been erected 
in the parish church of Ottershaw (near Chertsey) as à 
memorial to the late vicar. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out the work to the 
general designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm alt 
making a clock for Accra Church, West Coast of Africa. 


THE rew workhouse infirmary, Newmarket, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
Stoves, with ornamental tiled sides and with descending 
smoke flues, and patent Manchester grates. the same being 


supplied by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland & Brother, of Мап 
chester. 


A NEW sand dredger, named “ Coronation.” for the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. was launched from the works ol 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim on Saturday. The vessel 
is built of steel to Lloyd's highest class. and is 340 ft. long 
52 ft. 9 in. broad, and 21 ft. 9 in. moulded depth. She wil 
lift 3,500 tons of sand in 50 minutes. 


Messrs. WM. Porrs & Sons. clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle, have been instructed to make and fix a new 
Cambridge quarter clock. with four dials, at Ballyshannon 
Church. Co. Donegal; also a new illuminated clock, with 
four dials. for Potternewton, near Leeds, and another [ar 
Lanes. County Council for a hospital at Maghull, nel 
Preston. 
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` THE INSTITUTE. 


HE annual report of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


younger men are receiving awards which. may encourage 
them in their work towards an admirable future; whilst com- 
missions for architecture are being given to architects who 
have no fraction of title to the name. In our own experi- 
ence we see every day work being given out to men whose 
only claim to architecture lies m their business capacity, 


. whilst men admirably equipped to do excellent work are 
almost in despair of getting anything to do at all. If the 


R.LB.A. succeeds in its mission so far as to help-forward 
the giving of architectural. commissions: to the right men, its 


tects, which has just been issued, shows that. the 
membership is steadily increasing, and also that its influence 
is being continuously exerted for the welfare of the profes- 
sion. Doubtless this latter aspect of its existence is less 
apparent to many architects than might be desired, but this 
is to some extent due to the apathy of those very men who |. 


are the most critical of outsiders. Unlike a trading co-] : NM Ghee ne ein 
operative association, the Institute has-not only to consider |. 7 NAMES a ۳ толық 
the personal profit and well-being of its members, but its real | _ NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, . 


existence is abundantly justified. For our part, there is no 
position we should so greatly esteem ‘as that of disbursing 


others! — Ж 


architectural commissions to deserving recipients. We have - 
more belief in this royal road to good architecture than most : 


goal may be supposed to be the advancement of the art of 


architecture. The advertisement and dignity which may 


result from an active participation in the affairs of a public | 
corporation—the honours, rewards, and emoluments it can 


bestow-—are pleasant for the individual, but it must. ever be 
borne in mind that these-very pleasant results (to the. indi- 
vidual) may obscure or even retard its greatest aims, Thus, 


when we read that the total membership of the Institute 
has increased from 1,732 to 1,787, we may not be sure that | 


this added support is going to redound so largely to the 
advancement and credit of the art of architecture as of its 


individual members. We constantly hear it asked, “ What 
' has the Institute. done for me?" as though the personal 


benefit were to be its chiefest aim; whereas if it advances 
architecture as an art and gains for it better recognition, it is 
fulfilling the main object for which it desérves the support 
of the profession. It is perhaps not inopportune when 
annual reports are presented.to ask how far they reflect the 


main object of the organisation they represent. So far as 
the Institute obtained better recognition of our art, as in the 
matter of Vauxhall Bridge, it is worthy of the support of the 


whole profession, but that it is.able to smooth the path of 


many practitioners to their individual benefit is perhaps 


liable to obscure its highest aims. Now that practically all 
local architectural societies are working hand in hand with 


the Institute, and its influence promises to spread very widely | 


as time goes on, the responsibility of those in power to 
direct its powers for the best end is becoming proportionately 
greater. The tolerable certainty that a badly organised com- 
petition will have few or no supporters amongst. our best 
architects is опе of the improved conditions heiped forward 
by the. Institute, largely aided, it must be admitted, by. the 


recent efforts of the Competition Reform Society. One } 


development of the R.I.B.A., which we believe is urgently 
desired in its best interests, is а more generous and thorough- 
going recognition of the claims of younger .men to active 
official work. It is obvious that older men with well.assured 
positions cannot always give the wisest direction to affairs 
which may make or mar the future of the best of our younger 
men. It seems to us that in competition awards the appoint- 
ment of some of the younger men as assessors, or, perhaps 
better, as joint assessors with older men, might lead to good 
results, and the alternating position of assessor and com- 


petitor might tend to an all-round sympathy of outlook, 
which should be most beneficial. We may be permitted to 


suggest that the point of view of young men, if sometimes 
too unguarded and cautious, has the great merit of enthusiasm 
and sympathy, which dies out, alas! too soon in our busy 
world. Our present president is, after all, somewhat оҒ ап 
exception in generous enthusiasm and catholicity of view. 
In the development and encouragement of art this 
tolerant catholicity is an invaluable attribute. How- 


soever able a man may be in himself, if he denies| 


help and sympathy to his fellows he: has no place 
in the control of public affairs, and ought not to 
be tolerated in that capacity. We could not help thinking 
on Monday evening, when, in response to the president's 
invitation, so many spent a pleasant hour at the Institute 


“ At Home,” how largely the future of the Institute depends. 
on the opportunities afforded our younger. men for the suc- 1 


cessful practice of their profession—on the well-directed 
sympathy and encouragement they may receive. - It is doubt- 
less distressing to well-placed elderly gentlemen to Fave the 
subject of competitions for ever filling their ears—but how 


and where else can the average younger man gain his first |: 
footing. on the ladder of fame? . As we write, some of the ' 


INHE second and last “At Home” of Mr. Aston Webb, 

A.R.A., as president of the R.I.B.A., was held on Monday 
evening last, and was-àttended by large- numbers, who had 
the opportunity of examining a number of interesting draw- 
ings by the late W.. Eden Nesfield, the property of Mr. E. J. 


+ May. The drawings were critically examined by members, 


but the opportunity for friendly intercourse seemed the great 
attraction for most ef the visitors, who were most cordially 
received by their genial host. 


THERE is undoubtedly an extraordinary lack of cottages in 
the rural districts of England, says Mr. H. Rider Haggard, 
the reason being that decayed cottages are not replaced by 


new ones. Landowners generally are now in such an im- - 
pecunious state that they can not always be expected to lay : 
out money in building up-to-date cottages. It is a very. 
significant. fact, however, that wherever people had land of . 
their own or small holdings, they possessed good cottages. · 
He thought the real solution to this problem was to enable - 
the villager to get а’ bit of land of. his own, and leave him - 


. to put up his own cottage. 


Ox Wednesday the King opened the Colinton Mains 


Hospital, four miles from Edinburgh, which has: been : 


erected from designs by Mr. Morham; the city architect, at 
a cost of £350,000. The site is. 130 acres, and the building 
accommodates 600 patients and 150 nurses. 


For the new County Hall for the North Riding of York- 
shire (designed by. Mr. Walter H. Brierley) the tender of 
Messrs. Joseph Howe & Co.. of West Hartlepool, has been 
accepted. The elevations are designed in English. Renais- 
sance style, having a тајп frontage of 200 feet. The 
materials proposed to be used are common local brick, faced 
with bright red Leicestershire brick, with Whitby or Farn- 
dale stone dressings, and green Westmorland slates for the 
roofs. The cost is likely to be about £25,000. 


Bv the direction_of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the site 
of. St. George's Church, Botolph Lane, Eastcheap, will be 


offered for. sale onthe. 26th inst. The church itself, which: 


was erected in 1674, has been closed for a long time. 


THE Vestry of St. Giless,' Cripplegate, have offered to 
acquire from the City Corporation a strip of land in front 
of the church of St...Giles's, Cripplegate, for £1,770, in 
order that no shops or buildings may in future be erected 
in front of the church. -The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


have already bought another strip for the purpose of pre-. 


venting the church from being again obscured from view 
from Fore Street. If the offer is accepted by the Corpora- 


tion, an appeal. will be made for funds to restore the north · 


side of the church, and the total cost of the work is estimated 
at about £6,000... ~- - P | | 


Tue Committee of the House of Commons presided over 


by Mr. Kearley further considered the London County - 
Council. (Tramways and Improvements) Bill on Monday. 


The proposal to acquire land and property for the purpose 
of widening Southampton Row from Vernon Place to Blooms- 
bury. Place, so as to bring up that thoroughfare to an average 


‘width of 70 ft, was considered. The property is on the 


estate of the Duke of Bedford, who was satisfied of the 


: public necessity for the.widening and did not oppose the 
Bill: ‘The only opponent.was Mr. P. Е. R. Saillard, owner . 
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of 34, Bloomsbury Square, who was represented by Mr. A. 
H. Jessel. The ground of his opposition was that there 
was no necessity for the acquisition of his property for the 
purposes of the widening. Mr. Young, the valuer to the 
County Council, stated that the cost of the widening would 
be £193,000. The Committee declared this portion of the 
preamble proved. | 

IN support of the conduit system v. overhead traction for 
street tramways, Mr. Baker writes :—" In view of the fact 
that in the principal capitals on the Continent and in America, 
the conduit system is being extended, and, in some cases, 
replacing the previously constructed overhead system, and 
also that it is found to compare so favourably in regard to 
economical working, it seems to me that, in continuing the 
conduit system, except in the outlying or less congested dis- 
tricts, or on streets where the physical difficulties make the 
conduit impracticable, we shall be acting in the best 
interests of London." Mr. Baker gives an imposing list of 
cities, including Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and New York, where 
the controversy has been decided in favour of the conduit 
plan, the advantages of which he thus enumerates :—(1) No 
unsightliness; (2) no danger from falling wires; (3) no 
obstruction or danger to fire brigade; (4) no risk of loss of 
current; (5) greater durability of construction, conductors, 
and insulators in the tube probably lasting upwards of thirty 
years, whereas overhead wires or trolley lines require to be 
replaced every three or four years; (6) no sparking at the 
wheels; (7) equal, if not greater economy in working cost ; 
(8) no magnetic disturbance, such as Greenwich Observatory 
might complain of. | 


THE Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council have just issued a report recommending the Council 
to sanction a scheme for a considerable widening of Picca- 
dilly between Arlington Street and the Green Park. The 
opportunity for such a widening has presented itself owing 
to the rebuilding of Walsingham House and the Bath Hotel. 
The committee have been in negotiation with the company 
who are the owners of the property, and they have agreed 
to surrender, upon certain conditions, and at a price very 
much below the market value of the vacant land and with- 
out any compensation for trade disturbance, the land neces- 
sary to secure a width of 85 ft. for this part of the thorough- 
fare, provided their offer is at once accepted by the Council, 
so that the rebuilding scheme may not be delayed. These 
conditions are as follows :—({1) The owners are to have the 
right to build over the new footway upon the first-floor level 
and above up to the height of the present buildings, the new 
buildings being supported by a colonnade; (2) the line of 
piers of the colonnade is to be built on a give-and-take line; 
and (3) the Council are to take the necessary steps to obtain 
possession of the portions of the premises at present occu- 
pied by lessees, the company contributing £2,000 towards 
the cost of obtaining such possession. As far as the com- 
pany’s interest in the freehold is concerned, they have agreed 
to accept half value, but a higher price is being paid for the 
combined leasehold and freehold interests in the particular 
land of which Lord Walsingham is the freeholder. It will 
also be necessary to acquire the freehold interest in a strip 
of land at present forming part of the garden adjoining 
Walsingham House, so that the widening of the thorough- 
fare may be continued as far as the Green Park. Upon the 
basis suggested, the gross cost to the Council of the property 
needed for the improvement will be about 443,000, or, 
deducting the £2,000 to be contributed by the company, 
£41,000. The cost of the paving works is estimated at 
£2,000. The Westminster City Council is to be asked to 
make a contribution of £4,000 towards the cost of the im- 
provement. Having regard to the recent views expressed in 
the Council against new financial commitments, the com- 
mittee state that they would hesitate to advise the Council 
to incur further expenditure at the present time, but the 
immediate rebuilding of the premises where the widening 
will be effected left them no alternative but to submit the 
scheme to the Council at once. They believe that the 
method of securing the additional width by the formation of 
a colonnade will introduce a very pleasing architectural 
feature in that part of London. 


THE Northern Architectural Association (instituted 1858) 
annual report just issued records a certain progress, and the 
roll now stands as follows:—Members, 55; associates, 75; 
and students, 73—a total of 203. Several members have 
had to be removed owing to non-payment of subscriptions, 
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which may suggest whether the subscription should be less 
in amount. Two prominent members have died sinte the 
last report, Mr. Thos. Oliver and Mr. W. S. Hicks—the 
former having been one of the founders, and four times the 
president. The disbursements for the year. were £132 
IOS. 3d., and the investment of £50 and cash іп hand, 
£24 18s. 4d.. added to this, account for the total receipts 
of £207 8s. 7d., which includes nearly 4,100 balance from 
the previous vear. E SS > 


AT a meeting of the Northern Architectural Association, held 
in Newcastle, on Saturday, the following were elected mem- 
bers :—Messrs. Н. Barnes, W. Н. Bourne, Р. L. Browne, 
Е. E. Coates, J. G. Crone, Е. E. Dotchen, €. 
S. Errington, W. Е.  Fenwicke, J. Hall, J. W. 
Herring, W. Tweedy. Associates :—Messrs. K. B. Spurgin, 
C. J. Stephenson, and T. K. White; students—Messrs. D. 
Ditchburn, W. G. Gradon, and W. Lawson. Afterwards a 
visit was paid to the Laing Art Gallery building, in course 
cf construction in Higham Place. Amongst those present 
were Messrs. J. T. Cackett and R. Burns Dick, the architects 
of the building, J. Bruce, J. W. Dyson, T. R. Milbum, W. 
Milburn, J. Oswald, Arthur B. Plummer (hon. secre 
tary), J. W. Taylor. C. E. C. Dyson, W. Hastie, J. White, 
and F. E. Foster. Messrs. Cackett and Dick explained at 
length the progress made in the erection of the premises by 
the contractors, Messrs. J. & W. Lowry. The company 
afterwards proceeded to the new Headlam Street Police 
Station, Byker, and inspected the whole of the building; the 
details being fully explained by the same architects. 


THE 88th anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution was held on Saturday night at the 
Metropole, under the presidency of Sir Alma Tadema, R.A, 
and Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., the treasurer, was able to 
announce donations and subscriptions amounting to 22,423 


Mr. A. HUNTER CRAWFORD'S series of six interesting lectures 
to the Edinburgh Architectural Association on “The Build- 
ing of a House” was brought to a close last week. The 
concluding paper dealt with the construction of the staircase. 
doors, panelling, etc., and a description of the building of 
the various types of grates and ranges. 


AT a meeting of the architects of Dundee and district held 
last week a resolution was unanimously passed in favour of 
the registration of architects and the promotion of a Bill n 
Parliament for that purpose. Among the speakers were Mr. 
A. A. Symon, Arbroath, president of the Dundee Institute 
of Architecture, and Messrs. Blackadder, C. Owen, Leslie 
Owen, Murray, Shepherd, and Thomas, Dundee, and Саул, 
Arbroath. | | 


A BRONZE statue, 11 ft. high, to the memory of the late 
Alderman Lucas, was on Saturday unveiled in Saltwell Park, 
Gateshead. It has been designed by Mr. W. Grant Steven- 
scn, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, who was the artist for the largest 
statue in Scotland, that of Wallace at Aber.#:en, and the 
Burns’ statue at Kilmarnock. ۱ z 


MR. CARNEGIE has offered £10,000 for the provision of free 
libraries in the Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth division of Гап 
shire. Of this sum £5,000 is offered to the Radcliffe Dis 
trict Council and the other £5,000 to the Farnworth District 
Council. The first-named council have the offer still under 
consideration, whereas the Farnworth authorities accepted 
the offer as soon as it was made to them, and are now seek 
ing a suitable site. 


MEMBERS of the Liverpool Corporation now record their 
votes by electricity. Each desk is fitted with a white button 
for “aye” and a black one for “no,” and the result of the 
division appears on an indicator above the chairman's desk. 


THE Hackney Borough Council have agreed to contribute 

10,000 towards the cost of purchasing Springfield Estate, 
overlooking the River Lea at Upper Clapton, provided E 
London County Council will purchase the ground and mat 
tain it as a public park. ۱ ۱ 


Ат the Cardiff School Board meeting last week ۵ 
David Jones asked for instructions for the Sites and Buil 
ings Committee with reference to the new school ۴ 
land had been acquired from the Corporation in m 
There ensued a long discussion as to whether the type 
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school to be erected should be a “ higher grade " on lines 
as nearly resembling the present one as the Government will 


allow, or one of the comparatively recently created schools 
A 


deputation was selected to visit London and the big North 
of England towns, where the newly created schools ‘have 


called “higher elementary” and "upper standards." 


been established. 


AT a meeting of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion. held at 83, Lancaster Gate last week, Lord Meath pre- 
siding, it was stated that the association was in communication 
with the various metropolitan borough councils in regard to 
its proposal to secure power for them to undertake the plant- 
ing and maintenance of trees in thoroughfares, like that 
already possessed by urban authorities. In connection with 
certain proposals to alienate houses, with land adjacent 
thereto, in public parks and gardens for the purpose of con- 
valescent hospitals, a resolution was passed that it would be 
highly undesirable, as affecting the security of public pro- 
perty acquired for the use and benefit of the public at large, 
to appropriate any part of it for. any purposes which would 
prevent the public from having access thereto. Two other 


- 
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Liverpool Cathedral, will probably be presented to the Cathe- | 


dral Committee at a meeting on Friday. It is stated in well- 
informed quarters that the award will be found to be in 
favour of the designs of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. | 


THE Manchester and Salford Skin Diseases Hospital compe- 
tition, open to architects in the city and within a radius of 


thirty miles from it, bas resulted in the assessor (Mr. K. D. - 


Young, F.R.I.B.A.) awarding the rst premium (£75) to the 
authors of design No. 15, Messrs. T. Worthington & Son, 
Brown Street; the 2nd (£50) to Messrs. С. К. & T. C. 
Mayor, John Dalton Street (design No. 11) ; and the 3rd (£25) 
to Messrs. Mee & Hooley, Victoria Street (design No. 9), all 


of Manchester. 


AT a meeting last week the Currie School Board selected the 
design sent in by Mr. William Baillie, of 223, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. The plans show an architectural design of square- 
dréssed rubble masonry, with dressings of red Dumfriesshire 
sandstone, and roofed with green slates. "The school pro- 


| vides accommodation for 206 pupils, with central hall, cloak- 


rooms, teachers'-room, &c., the estimated cost for the whole 
buildings being 42,676. 


important questions were the subject of consideration—viz., 
the desirability for taking steps by legal action or otherwise 
to prevent the use as building sites of the central gardens of 
squares, and the undue appropriation of commons and 

similar public spaces, for golf and other games. to the exclu- | upon tbe plans submitted for the new Town Hall, and the 
sion of the general public. Letters were read in regard to | committee will recommend the council to make their award 
Clifford’s Inn,. which is being offered for sale on the 14th | to Messrs. Mayston & Eddison, of Great James Street, Bed- 
inst., from the Attorney-General, sympathising with the desire | ford Row, London; and that their plan be carried out, sub- 
of the association to preserve the garden and trees, and from |. ject to certain suggested alterations embodied in the report 
the Record Office stating that representations should be | of the assessor. In the competition the second and third 
made to the Government to acquire and preserve the open | places were given to Mr. Herbert A. Hall, of the Old Park, 
character of the property. It was agreed to offer on certain | Southgate, London, and Mr. W. F. Edwards, Colmore Cham- 
conditions to lay out the Norfolk Square'cleared area in | bers, Newhall Street, Birmingham. There were 42 com- 
Islington as a recreation ground. Steps were reported that | petitors, and the premiums offered were £50, £30, and 20, 
had been taken to oppose the second reading in the House | the first of which, however, merges in the commission, and is 

therefore no premium at all. 


of Commons of the Bridewell Burying Ground Bill. Letters 

were read from local authorities at Leyton, Southgate, St. ET 

Luke's, and other places, thanking the association for grants | A COMPETITION has been instituted by the Rawtenstall Cor- 

of seats. Among many schemes under consideration were | Poration for free library, municipal offices, and town hall de- 

the preservation ‘of the Horticultural Society's Garden, | Signs. for which premiums of £100, £50, and £30 аге 
offered. The proposed buildings are to cost over £30,000. 


Chiswick, of fields adjacent to Hampstead Heath, the Duke 


Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham. has reported to the General 
Purposes Committee of the Sutton Coldfield Town Council 


of York’s School] site, Chelsea, Springfield estate, Upper 


Clapton, and several other grounds. 


COMPETITIONS. 


ГЕНЕ Cape Town University buildings competition (Mr. 
Aston Webb. A.R.A., assessor) has resulted іп the 1st pre- 


mium (4,400) being awarded to Mr. Wm. Hawke, A.R.I.B.A,, 


Stoke Cottage, Norbury, S.W. ; the znd (£200) to Mr. J. Edwin 
Forbes, Birmingham ; and the 3rd (£100) to Messrs. Edmund 


W. Wimperis & Hubert S. East, 6, Vigo Street, Piccadilly, W. 
The cost of the buildings was not to exceed £50,000. 


ANOTHER illustration of the mistaken idea of competition 
promoters as to the value of rewards offered is afforded by 


the invitation to architects to compete for the Public Library, 


Cubitt Town, Poplar. Here a premium of £75 is offered for 


the best design, which is to be merged in the usual commission 
This 


if the architect is appointed to carry out the work. 
premium ought to be given outright for the Lest designs, and 


the author thereafter receive his proper commission for the 


usual adequate drawings and superintendence, or it should 
not be bestowed oa the first design at all, but divided between 
the second and third. The reward of £75 is, we suppose, 


- considered bv the promoters a fully satisfactory one for the 
trouble and skill bestowed on a. set of competition drawings, 
but really it is only a poor return in place of the carrying-out 


of the work. 1 is under such circumstances as this most 
unfair to call it a premium, or offer it as an attraction im the 
competition. "The designs are to go in on the 23rd of June. 


THERE is apparently some misconception as to the Blackpool 
Technical Schools competition, for “the committee have all 
along desired to have an assessor to assist them," it seems. 
However, 12 designs is not an encouraging response, and 
only one of these js named as amongst the 26 local architects. 
It is to be hoped that a few results like this will help towards 
the improvement of competition conditions. 


THE award ef the assessors, who have completed their 
inspection of the five competitive sets of plans for the 


Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, architects, of Rochdale, have 
been appointed assessors. | 


THE annual competition is announced by the Worshipful Co. 
of Makers of Playing Cards. and the “H. D. Phillips Риге” 
of £10 10s. is offered for the best design for backs of playing 
cards intended for presentation by the company to its guests 
at the inauguration banquet of. the master and ` wardens. 
Further prizes of 5, 3, and 2 guineas are offered for the three 
next best designs. Novelty of idea will be regarded as an 
important element in the competition. To enable competi- 
tors to avoid repetition in design, they may inspect the cards 
issued by the company since 1882 in the Guildhall Library, 
or a photograph of those cards may be obtained, on payment 
of 1s., from Mr. W. Hayes, clerk of the company, Guildhall, 


E.C. | 
THE trustees of the Saltburn-by-the-Sea Wesleyan Church 
have accepted the designs of Messrs. Garside & Pennington, 


architects, Pontefract and Castleford, in the competition for 
a Wesleyan church, to accommodate 550, and to cost 


£,5,000. 
ARCHITECTS are invited by the Rev. W. Griffiths, Sidmouth 
Avenue. Newcastle, Staffs. to send in competitive plans fcr 
reconstructing school premises. | 


وو س 
OUR LETTER BOX.‏ 


A MISNOMER. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 

DEAR StR,—May I take the liberty of drawing your atten- 
tion to an error in your issue of last week in the reference 
to the discussion on Mr. Needham Wilson's paper dealing 
with “ Architecture and the Public"? I am named as Mr. 
W. W. Gwvther. But seeing there is such a gentleman 
practising in London, our individuality would appear to have 
been confused. Apologising for troubling you in the matter, 

I am, yours faithfully, | 
.. М. BANKS GWYTHER, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Indian Public Works Department, 
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. OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. = 


UNIVERSITY OFFICES, SOUTH WALES. ` 
Н. W. WILLS, A.R.I.B.A. (WILLS AND ANDERSON), ARCHITECT. 
This is the design selected by the Senate of the University 
of Wales for the new Registry. offices, to be built on a. site 
near the new Law Courts in Cathays Park, Cardiff, given 
. by the Cardiff Corporation. =- . % -= о 


MATTISON ROAD SCHOOLS, HORNSEY. 
~ , MITCHELL AND BUTLER, ARCHITECTS. | 
These schools are now nearing completion. The plans 
were selected in competition, and the whole scheme forms 
poy one of the most perfect groups of elementary school 
uildings yet erected. Messrs. McCormick & Son are the 
contractors, Mr. Arnold Mitchell and Mr. Alfred Butler are 
jointly responsible as architects. P ای نز‎ ОР: 


CHEPPING WYCOMBE TOWN HALL. 
We include in our illustrations some type engravings of 
plan designs in this competition, which will afford interest- 


ing comparisons for our readers. | RENE | 
FIRST PLACED DESIGN BY MESSRS. BATEMAN AND HALE. | 


Although this is one of thé most compact schemes sub- 
mitted, it has very serious defects, which prevent it from 


¬ 
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CHEPPING WycoMBE Towx Наш. , First placed design by Bateman & Hale. | 


ranking higher (in our estimation) than third or fourth. 
. The arrangement of gallery staircases, opening as they do on 

an inner hall, is bad. Тһе remainder of the buildings must 
` be built at once, though we understand that the construction 
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CuEgPPING Wycomee Town HALL. First plicet design by Bateman € Н ile. 


of the court is wanted almost immediately. while the muni- 
cipal buildings may. not be required for years. — 
of committee rooms is bad. and many points in the general 
arrangement are both inccnvement and defective. 
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Чү. .DESIGN BY J: EDWIN FORBES. x 
This.may be regarded as a clever, but not altogether 


successful, attempt to modify a design of municipal buildings 
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CarPPING Wycome& Town HALL. Third placed design. | 
to conform to a theatre plan. By this arrangement the 
design of municipal buildings and courts is cramped in order 
to obtain a rather imaginary advantage for the town hall. 

i DESIGN BY C. E. HUTCHISON. TAM 
This is one оҒ the best designs submitted, being simply 


nnl 


СЕ Führsons- Pian : 
СнкЕррізе WYCOMBE Town HALL. 


and well laid out, with ample lighting areas and wel: 
arranged entrances and exits. 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
| ARNOLD MITCHELL, ARCHITECT. 

This school is in course of erection, the first three blocks 
having been already erected by Messrs. John Youngs & 500 
of Norwich. 2,4% : д. 

.مووي ا 
PENROSE AND ST, PAUL'S.‏ 


por some interesting notes on the late Mr. Penrose, by 
Mr. J. D. Crace, with reference to his work at St. Paul 
Cathedral, we are indebted to the R.Z.B.A. Journal, an 
this we here reproduce :— | 
Early in 1852 Penrose was appointed by Dean Milman 
“Surveyor to the Fabric " of St. Paul's Cathedral. The " 
pointment was avowedly offered to Penrose as to one whose 
training and experience abroad fitted him for the super” 
tendence of the great scheme “to complete the interior of * 
Paul’s in accordance with Wren’s intentions,” which 
already become an ambition with Dean Milman; and at є 
Dean’s instigation Penrose read a paper -on the subject 
ISt.. Paul's, оп 31st May of the same year, at a meeting я 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, in which the 5% 
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gestion was somewhat tentatively put forward. But once the 
proposal was made to him, he himself took it up with a 
thoroughness that made him look upon the completion cf 
Wren's great work as the cbject to which he might devote his 
professional life. How well and how earnestly he worked at 
putting the great fabric into good order will be best realised 
by those who are old enough to remember its dirty and gloomy 
condition previously; but the funds available were very 
limited (£790 per annum), and it was not till 1858 that the 
Dean and Chapter issued definite proposals, first. to provide 
for the famous evening services under the dome, and, secondly. 
for the completion of the decoraticn of the interior cf the 
church. An executive committee, including well-known ex- 
pert laymen, was then associated with the Dean and Chapter, 
“charged with an endeavour to secure these great objects." 
In 1862 Mr. Penrose. in his evidence before the Select 
Commitee on the Ecclesiastical Commission. showed that at 
least £2,000 additional per annum was required to keep the 
building in good repair. It was not, however, till 1870 that 
the great appeal was made. ‘The committee. now under the 
presidency of Dean Church (Penrose's fellow-prisoner with 
Greek brigands), decided that the time was favourable. A 
meeting was held at the Mansion House on 13th July. 1870, 
and the project was enthusiastically approved. The council 
of this Institute forwarded a resolution offering co-operation 
and sympathy. and a printed appeal was issued. and evoked 
liberal response. The public thanksgiving for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from dangerous illness, held at St. 
Paul’s in February, 1872, again concentrated attention on 
the building. its worthiness and its requirements. This is 
not the occasion tur reviving the controversies which shortly 
followed. We have only to take note of the projects which 
gave rise to them as matters which affected Penrose's rela- 
tions to the Chapter, the Trustees, and the Decorations Com- 
mittee. In warmly advocating the cause of Stevens as to the 
completion and placing of the Wellington monument as 
designed, he had not pleased Dean Milman. In desiring to 
keep the decorations within the limits which Wren might 
reasonably be supposed to have contemplated, he foun:l him- 
self in opposition toa strong and determined clerical body, 
which was prepared to go much further. A scheme was 
prominently put forward which no real lover of Wren's work 
could approve, which was condemned by many of the ex- 
perts of the committee and by public feeling, which the trus- 
tees resolutely refused to sanction. and which. therefore, was 
at last abandoned. But the whole subject had become con- 
troversial, and the survevor's position difficult. Penrose had 
indulged one ambition—to complete the great work of Wren. 
He devoted himself to that as the great object of his pro- 
fessional life: to complete it as Wren would have completed 
it, that was his ideal; and it was in this one ambition—4 er- 
haps the only one he permitted bimself to entertain —that be 
found the one great disappointment of bis life. He was set 
aside, and that in ue gracious мау. After having himse!; 


` done much—and the taste of what he did towards the work 


has not been questioned—he saw schemes put forward апа 
carried out upon whieh he was not even consu'ted. and cf 
which, whatever the ultimate opinion may be, at cannet be 
said that Wren had so ecneeived them. But he was net the 
man to bewail or discuss his ill-treatment. His friends never 
heard of it from himself; within his family the subject was 
forbidden. With а true philosophy he threw his mind vigo- 
rously into other subjects, and found in the exercise of his 
scientific ingenuity and in the study of the grand infinity of 
the heavens an ample solace aud a delightful serenity. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


PART OF ANNUAL REPORT. 

INCE the publication of the last annual report the council 
have held 19 meetings. The following committees of 
council have met and reported te the council on the matter 
referred to them:—The Finance Committee Pictessiunal 
(Questions Committee. Conditions of Contract Committee, 
Assessorships Committee, Past Presidents’ Portraits Com- 
mittee, Annual Dinner Committee. Professional Status Com- 

mittee, Penrose Memorial Committee. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—Vellows : 
Edward Birchall. Francis Edwards, Charles France, Thomas 
Oliver, John Bond Pearce. Francis Cranmer Penrose, William 
Salway, Thomas Roger Smith, Coutts Stone, William Wimble. 
Associates: Young Bolton, Albert Charles Breden, Richard 


Philip Day, Henry Dunkin Shepard, James Foster Wadmore. 
Retired Fellows: Samuel Stenton Markham, George Truefitt. 
Hon. Associate: Colonel John Davis. Hon. Corr. Members: 
Eugene Müntz. Emerich Steindl. Ву the death of Mr. Pen» 
rose the Institute has lost cne cf its most distinguished and 
venerated members. The first paper cf the present session 
was read by him with unimpaired vigour and enthusiasm ; now: 
the council, with sorrow, have to record his death. In Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith the Institute has lost a familiar friend, a 
loyal supporter, and a wise counsellor. The Roval Gold 
Medal was awarded last vear to Mr. 1. Е. Cullcutt. It has 
been decided to award the medal this vear to Mr. Charles 
Follen McKim, of New York. President cf the American 
Institute of Architects. His Majesty the King has signified 
his approval of the nomination. Mr. McKim will come to 
London to receive the medal in person at the meeting of the 
Institute on Monday, the 22nd June. 

The fcllowing statement shows the present subscribing 
membership of the Institute, compared with that at the cor- 
responding period last year :—In the year 1902: Fellows, 617; 
associates, 1,071 ; hon. associates, 44; total, 1,732 ; in the year 
1903: Fellows, 627; associates, 1,117; hon. associates, 43; 
total, 1,787. 

During the official year, since the last annual general meet- 
ing. 30 fellows have been elected, 68 associates, and 2 hon. 
associates. Опе hon. corr. member has been elected : Con- 


stant Moyaux (Paris). | 
The number of candidates for the Progressive Examina- 
tions continues to increase. The results are shown as fol- 
lows: Preliminary examination: Exempted. 94; examined, 
276; passed. 215; relegated. 61; total, 370; Intermediate 
examination : Exempted. 5; examined, 196 ; passed, 105; rele- 
gated, 91; total, 201; Final and special examinations: Ex- 
amined, 126; passed, 70; relegated. 56; total, 126. The 
total number of candidates was 687, as against 674 in 1901. 
The number of probationers now stands at 1.900 and of stu- 
dents at 446. The- Ashpitel prize was awarded to William 
Greenwood, who passed the final examination in November, 
1902, | 
The annual dinner will be held this year on Tuesday, the 
23rd June at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. ' 
During the official year the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation has been admitted into alliance with the Royal Insti- 
tute. The council have much pleasure in recording the fact, 
as now there is no non-metropolitan architectural society of 
any impertance which is not constitutionally associated with 
the Institute, and thus have been furthered the unity or 
organisation and the centralisation of architectural influence 
which have been the aims and policy of the Institute since 
1880. The council desire warmly to support the president 


in his views concerning the dhiol secicties expressed іп his 


opening address. They welcome any communications from 
the various councils. either as suggestions of ройсу or re- 
quests for advice or assistance, and particularly urge hon. 
secretaries to contribute to the Journal matters uf profes- 
sional interest in their respective districts. | 
In the last annual report Фе council stated that the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association and іһетегіке had 
adopted the recommendation of a joint committee of the 
two bodies, that the Institute and the Association should com- 
bine ша building scheme to house both bodies under one 
roof, The Architectural. Association, however. having de- 
cided to take over the premises of the Royal Architectural 
Museum, consideration of this joint building scheme has been 
abandoned. The question of new premises for the Institute 
is one which the council have always before them; but they 
feel that it is wiser to wait for a favourable opportunity of 
securing a site that meets with all the requirements of the 
Institute than to commit themselves to any undertaking to 
inaugurate a building scheme within a definite period. As a 
favourable opportunity may nct occur in the immediate future, 
the council have made certain improvements in the meeting- 
ооп which they bape tend to the comfort cf members as 
the Imtitute, In 
wider to obtain proper picture space. oo that the valuable cel- 
lection of portraits. may be seen to the best advantage, the 
recess behind the chair has been altered, according to the 
design of Mr. J. S. Gibson, who kindly acted. as honorary 
architect. The new system of electric lighting by means of 
reflection from the ceiling has been carried cut under the 
direction of Mr. J. Slater and Mr. E. T. Hall. The wall 
opposite the chair has been lined with bo:kcases, which will 
relieve the pressure on library space for some time tc come. 
A form cf centract, fcr use where quantities form a part cf 
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the contract, prepared by the Practice Committee, has been | In cases where it has been known that no assessor was to be 


issued as an Institute publication. - 

With regard to the point raised on the discussioa of the 
last annual report. as to the possible effect of the decision 
given in the case of Hobbs v. Turner upon the validity of the 
Institute form of contract, the council have been advised bv 
the Institute's solicitors that it is unnecessary to alter the 
present form in view of that decision. 

The council sent in a petition to the Privy Council pray- 
ing that a Royal Charter of Incorporation should be not 
granted to the Auctioneers Institute, on the grounds that 
such a grant would seriously affect the value attached to the 
possession of a Roval Charter. The petition. of the Auc- 
 tioneers Institute was refused. 

At the general meeting of the 2nd March. the president 
made an announcement with regard to the question of regis- 
tration to the effect that the council were still opposed to any 
such scheme of registration as that set forth in a previous 
Bill dealing with the same subject. 

In the autumn the London County Council announced their 
decision to abandon the design of a stone bridge at Vauxhall, 
` and to replace it by an iron and steel structure designed by 
their engineer. The council inspected the design. and re- 
ported adversely to the London County Council. urging them 
to call in the services of an architect. After some corres- 
pondence the council were informed by the London County 
Council that their architect would be called into collabora- 
tion with their engineer. The principle of the association of 
. engineer and architect in bridge-building. which they have so 
long urged, has thus at last been admitted by the London 
County Council. | 

The council have taken action with regard to the proposed 

demolition of All Hallows Church. A letter was written to 
the Ecclesiastical Commission to the following effect: That 
the Institute views with regret the proposed demolition of 
another of Sir Christopher Wren's churches, which has a 
peculiarly successful interior. and desires to express the hope 
that means may be found to preserve the building intact ; but 
that if circumstances prevent this the church should, if pos- 
sible, be re-erected upon a suitable urban site, stone by stone, 
and in any case that the fittings should be suitably rehoused 
jn a building of the same character, where the whole of them 
“could be brought together so as to preserve the unity of their 
design. | | 
. Tn the last annual report reference was made to the ques- 
tion of the appointment of assessors in competitions, and it 
was stated that a select committee of the council were con- 
sidering the various matters referred to them. The council 
duly received the report of their committee, and were brought 
to the conclusion that the appointment of assessurs was best 
left entirely in the hands of the president of the Institute, and 
that, even were it desirable, there was little chance of suc- 
cess in trying to establish the jury system in this country. A 
practical result of these deliberations was (1) a revised edition 
‘of the “ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Com- 
petitions," and (2) a confidential set of suggestions for the 
guidance of assessors. A copy of the “ Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions," with a circular let- 
ter, was sent during the summer to every town council. urban 
district council, and rural district council in the United 
Kingdom. The following statement shows the appointments 
to assessorships during the official year :— Municipal Build- 
ings, Barry. Mr. T. E. Collcutt ; Artisans Dwellings. Bermond- 
sey, Mr. John Slater; Municipal Оћсеѕ and Public Libra:v. 
Bideford, Mr. Frank T. Baggallay ; Clock Tower. Cambridge, 
Mr. |. Alfred Gotch; Town Hall, Chepping Wycombe. Mr. 
Thomas E. Collcutt; Schools, Clacton-on-Sea, Мг. A. W. >. 
Cross; Free Library, Fenton, Mr. Ernest Gecrge; Public 
Library, Greenwich, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. ; Town Hall, 
Harrogate, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson ; Tcwn Hal. Hull. 
Mr. John Belcher A.R.A. ; Free Library. Ilkeston, Mr. Henry 
T. Hare; Public Library, Kettering. Mr. J. Alfred Gctch; 
Free Library, Maidenhead. Мг. Е. W. Mountford ; Hospital 
for Skin Diseases. Manchester. Mr. Keith D. Young; Public 
Library, Mansfield. Мг. A. Ni Bromley ; Cottage Homes. 
Northampton, Professor Beresford Pite; ‚Public Offices, 
Pontypridd, Мг. James S. Gibson; Technical School and 
Public Library, Ramsgate. Mr. Henry T. Hare; Police and 
Fire-Station Buildings. Sunderland, Mr. James 5. Gibson; 
Municipal Offices, Tottenham, Мг. J. Macvicar Anderson ; 
Higher Grade Schools, West Hartlepool, Mr. John W. Simp- 
son. 

Copies of the “Suggestions” have been specially sent to 
the promoters of the following competitions, together with 

Jetters asking for a copy of the conditions for the Institute. 


appeinted, a letter, urging the appointment has been made 
to the promoters. In other cases a protest against the con- 
ditions has been made by the authority of the council. 
Abersychan, Council Offices and Free Libraries; Acton, 
Town Hall and Public Offices; Allahabad, Queen Victoria 
Memorial; Arbroath, N.B., Golf Club House; Ashton-in- 
Makerfield. Infectious Diseases Hospital; Aylesbury, War 
Memorial ; Barry, Municipal Buildings; Bermondsey, Artisans’ 
Dwellings ; Bideford, Municipal Offices and Public Library; 


Blackpool. Technical Schools; Bristol, Central Library; 


Caerphilly, Congregational Church ; Cape Town, University 
Buildings; Castleford. Free Library; Chelmsford, Infectious 
Diseases Hospital; Chepping Wycombe, Town Hall and 
Municipal Offices; Clacton-on-Sea, Schools; Clapham, 
Orphanage; Crewe, Municipal Buildings; Cumberland, Ex- 
tension of Lunatic Asylum; Cumberland, Public Library; 
Deptford, Town Hall; Devonport, Working Class Dwellings; 
Durban, Town Hall and Museum; Eccles, Workmen’s Dwell- 
ings; Edinburgh, Usher Hall; Fenton, Free Library ; Folke- 
stone, Town Hall; Gillingham, Public Baths; Glasgow, Pub- 
lic Libraries; Glasgow. Workmen's Dwellings; Grantham, 
Cottage Home for Nurses; Greenwich, Public Library; 
Hamilton. N.B.. Dwelling House Tenements; Hamilton, 
N.B.. Masonic Temple; Hammersmith. Central Library; 
Holyhead, School and Teachers House; Hull, Soldiers 
Memorial; Hull, Town Hall Extension; Kettering, Free 
Library ; Kingston, Children’s Home; Leftwich, Fever Hos- 
pital; Leith, Poor House; Liverpool, Baths and Tramway 
Offices; Liverpool, Church; Liverpool, Workmen's Dwell- 
ings; Lowestoft, Wesleyan Church and Schools; Maiden- 
head, Free Library; Manchester, Hospital; Merthyr Tydfil, 
Isolation Hospital; Montrose. Public Library; Motherwell, 
N.B., Poor House; Narborough, County Asylum; Newark, 
Infirmary Additions; Newtown-le-Willows, Church; North- 
ampton. Cottage Homes; Nottingham, Methodist Church; 
Pontypridd. Public Offices; Ramsgate, Technical Schools 
and Free Library; Rawtenstall, Library; Rochester, Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospital; St. Ives, Municipal Buildings ; St. 
Mellons. Isolation Hospital ; Salisbury, Free Library ; Sedge- 
field, Infectious Diseases Hospital ; Sheffield, Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings; Southampton, Municipal Buildings; Southend-on-Sea, 
Church; Stockton-on-Tees, Girls’ School; Sunderland, Ex- 
tension of Victoria Hall; Surbiton, Clock Tower; Sutton 
Coldfield. Town Hall; Swansea, Church Hall; Taunton, 
Free Library; Torquay, Municipal Buildings; Tottenham, 
Municipal Offices; West Hartlepool. Higher Grade Schools; 
Whitehaven, Technical College; Yeovil, Municipal Build- 
ings. ۱ Ä | 
The council have empowered the Competitions Committee, 
so as to avoid delay, to take independent action, where neces- 
sary in respect of any competition within the scope of the 
* Suggestions.” To prevent possible misconception among 
members, the council desire to state that in the great majority 
of cases the unsatisfactory points in conditions are of so ob- 
vious and simple a nature as to be adequately dealt with in the 
routine of the secretary's office without troubling the conr. 
mittee to meet. The council also desire to refer to the Com- 
retition Reform Society, with whose aims they are quite т 
sympathy. Тһе society reports to the secretary of the Insti- 
tute any competition matter that may need investigation. The 
matter being thus placed in the secretarv's hands becomes an 
entirely Institute question, and in furnishing such material 
for Institute action—material which it would be often im 
possible to obtain officially—the Competition Reform Society 
is deing exceedingly useful work. 

In presenting the statement of income an] expenditure and 
the balance-sheet for the year ending 31st December, 1902. 
and the estimate of income and expenditure for the current 
year, the council have again the pleasure to draw 
attention to the continued financial prosperity of the 
Institute. The balance of income over expenditure of 
£1,028 155. falls somewhat short of the estimated balance. 
but the unforeseen expenditure for the coronation decorations 
accounts for the difference. Owing to the many additions 
made in recent years, the property of the Institute was found 
by the council to be considerably under-insured. The council 
at Michaelmas therefore took ‘out a fresh policy with the 
Westminster Fire Office, to the total value of 622,709. 


Mr. ALBERT WARBURTON, A.R.I.B.A., has removed his offices 
from Lyme Street Chamters to 2, Bold Street Chambers 
Warrington, : 
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THE CARDIFF TOWN HALL AND LAW 
COURTS. 


que clerk of works of this important structure, under the 
| direction of the architects, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart 
& Rickards, has Есеп giving particulars of the work to the 
South Wales Daily News, from which we extract the follow- 
“ing :—“ The Town Hall, so far as masonry and brickwork 
are concerned, is rapidly approaching completion. The east, 
west, north, and south elevations are now built to their full 
height, with the exception of the south-east and south-west 
 pavilions and the great tower. The corner pavilions, 
on each of which 50 tons of selected Portland 
ostene will soon be іп position, will shortly be 
ready for the sculptor, and it is expected that he 
will be able to commence his work in about three weeks. 
Tbe building of the great tower is the centre of interest at 
the present time. It has already been raised to a height of 
_ 82 ft. above the roadway, but when completed its total height 
will be 185 ft. A notable feature of the big tower will be 
four skeleton clock faces. each 12 ft. in diameter, at such a 
height that they will be visible from a considerable distance. 
The roofing of the Town Hall is, with the exception of the 
tower and dome, almost completed, and consequently the 
interior finishings can be rapidly proceeded with. The rooms 
on the east, west, and north elevations are already plastered, 
and the grand reception hall and assembly hall are now being 
proceeded with. The big slated gable that forms a prominent 
feature of the exterior is the roof of the assembly hall. This 
will, when completed, be a magnificent room, being 118 ft. 
in length by 57 ft. in width. In comparison with the assembly- 
room at the present Town Hall, which is 42 ft. by 28 ft., it 
will be just five and three-quarter times the size. The dome, 


upon which werk is now in progress, and which forms a notable 


feature of the south elevation, is over the council chamber, 


which, it may be noted, is double the size of the present Coun- 


cil chamber. The heating and ventilating engineers will be 
starting their work at once, and the electrical engineers will 


Le scen engaged in running their cables and wires for lighting 
The building of the Law Courts is not quite 
во far advanced as that of the Town Hall, but it is being 
The north elevation, in- 


cluding the north заѕ and north-west pavilions, is built up 


“апа telephones. 
_ pushed on as rapidly as possible. 


to the full height, and portions of the building are alreadv 


being roofed in. 
will be completed about the same time as the Town Hall, 


and that will probably be about the close of the year 1904." 
سس سس سس ار ی سس سس‎ 


CAMBERWELL PUBLIC LIBRARY A'D 
BATHS. 


A 


HE above block of buildings, erected on a site (given by 
Lord Llangattock) in Wells Street, Camberwell, S.E., 


at a cost of about £24,000 (borne by Mr. Passmore Edwards). 
will be cpened next Monday by Lady Llangattock, who laid 
the foundatica stone on 25th July. т9ог. 
library is im Neate Street, the porch leading into a toj» 
lighted central hall, where the borrowers' space faces thc 


vestibule beyund the arch Eelow the dormer gable. To the 


right is the news-rcom, and to the left the reference-room, 
with the lending library to the rear. In the basement are 
steres, staff-room, lavatory, &c., for the librarians use. The 
features Comprise a first-class bath 75 ft. long. 30 ft. wide. 
-an] 6 ft. و‎ in. deep; a second-class bath. 65 ft. long, зо ft. 
wide, and 6 ft. 6 in. deep at the deepest end, 50 slipper 
baths, «с. Тһе washhcuse accommodates thirty places. 
and to the front are the mangling-rcom, bonnet-rcom, and 
stairway to basement. The establishment laundry is placed 
in the basement, with engineers’ shop, boiler-house, mess- 
room, and other conveniences. The elevations are in red 
brick, with Portland stone and Hopton Wood stone dressings. 
Glazed brick is extensively used inside. and Brosetey tiles for 


the reofs. Norwegian granite is utilised for the baths 


entrance, 
The buildings have been erected (from the designs of Mr. 


Maurice B. Adams) by Mr. H. L. Holloway, of Deptford, Mr. 
W. Oxtoby, A.M.I.C.E., being the borough engineer. Messrs. 
Benham & Sons, Ltd., of Wigmore Street, W., were respen- 
‘sible for the engineering work; Gunthorpe & Horsman, Cam- 
berwell New Road, S.E., for the carving; Aldam, Heaton & 
Co., the leaded glass; Burt & Potts, York Street, Westminster, 


the metal casements; Doulton & Co., Ltd., the baths; whilst 


Messrs, G. Jennings, Ltd., supplied the valves. 


the under-side. 


It is expected, however, that the Law Courts 
assistance of iron cores, except only those under the grea 


The entrance to the 


Architectural Society. 
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TERRA-COTTA, CONSTRUCTIONAL 


FAIENCE, AND KERAMIC MURAL 
DECORATION ۶ 
(Concluded from page 325.) 


EFERRING again to the Birkbeck Bank, the whole of the 
interior of the banking-room, corridors, staircases, and 


many of the principal rooms and offices are treated in various 
kinds of faience, the board-room being a specially fine example 
In purple, brown, and cream colours. The panelled ceiling of 
this room and also all the galleries to the bank are covered 
with Doulton’s patent safety back tiles on their special prepa- 
ration blocks, and have now stood the test of about seven 
years with no sign of weakness of any kind. 


Now, if you had told one of the grand old master masons 


of the thirteenth or fourteenth century that you wanted a dome 
nearly 8o feet diameter and a similar height, but could not. 
allow of any room being taken up on the ground floor hy. 
abutments or buttresses, I think the good man would have. 
either regarded you as a cheerful idiot, or, at any rate, would 
have been likely to say, “ Ask me another!” or words & that 
effect. But here are these conditions carried into actual fact, | 
the dome being constructed of sixteen great steel stancheons, 
tapering as they rise from the floor, and connected at their 
upper ends by a collar on which a gallery and lantern is car- 
ried, the stancheons themselves, as well as the spaces between 
them, being covered with faience, and the structures of the 
cores or carcase of the dome of hollow terra-cotta blocks, light 


and strong, bonded together with glazed-panelled surface cn 
A full-sized section is here shown. Work of 
this magnitude and importance naturally presents many in- 
teresting problems in which the architect, engineer and Кега- 
mic expert may all have their share. | 

Mr. T. E. Knightley, the architect. has certainly demon- 
strated the courage of his convictions on a large and important 
scale, and has shown in many points the true use of the 
materials chosen. For instance, in the great exterior columns 
to the upper parts of the Southampton Buildings front and to 
the great tower, no attempt at large blocks has been made, but 
the plain, entasised shaft between the enriched portions has 
been candidly built up of blue-green Carrara ware blocks rot 
more than ro inches by 6 inches on face, and consequently the 
broken colour produced by the difference of tone from block to 
block is pleasant, and at the same time substantial columns 
have been built up which carry the superstructure without the 


tower. 
The advantages offered by steel construction in connection 


with modern buildings are such, in the way of lightness and 
strength, that they will doubtless demand increasing attentiorr 
from architects and engineers. and I venture to say that there 
is no other material so suitable as terra-cotta and glazed wares 


for casing such constructions. Hardly has the fringe of this 


subject been touched, and those who have: ucvoted most 
attention to the matter have yet much to learn, and the para- 
mount importance of association on the part of architect, engi- 
neer, and keramist cannot be overstated. The usual practice 


is to let the engineer work out his structure in all its details, . 


irrespective of the needful clothing which is to encase it, with 
the result that (his contract being already arranged) the engi- 
neer cannot make such adaptations as are desirable to give 
the keramist his fair opportunity of doing his best, and con- 
sequently the best is not done, but some kind of compromise is. 

In many parts of our country. if not in the streets of Lon- 
don, it will be found increasingly desirable to erect steel struc- 
tures and put the roof on before perhaps all the details of 
various floors are arranged as to elevation, and certainly new 
countries like many parts of South Africa need such structutes 
in which the walls can be formed of rough local materials, and 
while the internal parts are being completed, materials to 
encase the steel structure can be obtained from England. 
These conditions are so novel that I think, if truly considered 
and architecturally treated, there should result a new styie 
of architecture the absolute growth of the conditions. In 
this connection I may call your attention to a steel structure 
now in process of clothing with Carrara ware and terra-cotta 
in High Street, Leicester, the property of the architect, Mr. 
Arthur Wakerley, F.R.I.B.A., president of the Leicester 


and the roof on, but with no part of the casing applied. 


bv Mr. J. Miller Carr (of Doulton's) read before the 


* A paper t | 
Society of Architects on the 23rd ult, 


Here is a photograph taken of the . 
building with all its steel structure erected and the floors in 
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‚And here is a second photograph taken about a fortnight ago, | ing at home or abroad. I know that the cry can easily be 
with the structure about three-quarters covered, and here we | raised that it does not harmonise with its surroundings, but 
have a perspective drawing of the completed building as it | pull down the public-house on the one side and the bank on 
will shortly appear. The ground-floor piers are encased with | the other, and give us a chance, and we will bring them inte 
blue-green Carrara ware for about 6 feet up. and then the | harmony. li 
general material of the clothing is grey terra-cotta relieved I should like to point out to you the suitability of salt. 
. with light enrichments in cream colour. This bi-coloured | glazed stoneware for exterior work, but must leave the few 
effect is quite a new departure obtained by the use of two | samples here to speak for themselves, or we shall have no 
kinds of clay wedded as to shrinkage and worked together | time to look at interiors. 
into the same block. We have here one of the ground-floor | . A profitable evening might be spent on tilework alone, 
pier caps, which, while it produces a novel effect in the two | beginning from early examples, and considering the work of 
colours, is yet surely a legitimate use of the possibilities of | the Moors at Granada, and so on to the more modern use, 
the material. The central bay is spanned by an elliptic arch | much of which I think fails of that mural character which all 
of light section with the steelwork inside, and the spandrels | wall-decoration should have. If we would only learn from 
are filled with light open work, modelled work, not suggest- | the ancient Egyptians and the Persians and the Moors, we 
. ting that they carry the superstructure. It may also be | should not see that prevalence of worrying a wall with pro- 
. noticed that there is no pretence of arch jointing in the long | jecting mouldings, panellings and the like, but should retum 
beams over the shop fronts, but the material is simply treated | to broader decorative treatments, in which the wall is allowed 
as.a casing of the steel girders. to retain its wall-like surface, and the decorative effect is 
. Mr. Wakerley calls his building the Coronation Building, | obtained by a suitable use of colour and patternwork. Неге 
to commemorate in a measure the recent coronation of King | are a number of examples of different materials and 
Edward. VII., and has introduced the Union Jack as a spot | methods, all interesting, and each possessing special qualities 
of colour in the centre of each shield of the bays, these being | of its own which render it suitable for certain uses. Here 
suspended theoretically by a chain of State and carrying | are examples of Doulton ware tilework in its low tones of 
emblems of the six great colonies above the shields, while | colour; strong rich blues and ever-varying effects, vitreous 
the centre part is further enriched by two decorative marine | enamels suitable for strong effects either out of doors or for 
subjects painted in Parian colours on tiles and a fine group | interiors, imparts painting with its dull surface so restful to 
of sculpture in cream colour in a hollow domical recess. The | the eye. Then here are varieties of the majolica glazes with 
. great arch has a modelled dolphin at each springing, and a | deep translucent effects of colour, malachite and fluxor, 
figure of Britannia seated on a sort of throne with her | painted work, Carrara and Parian. An important example 
attendant lion at ber feet. This group is about 7 feet high; | of painted Parian work on a large scale is afforded by the 
a colour band is also introduced over the group of sculpture | new fish and game market at Harrod's Stores. Kensington, 
. below. I have thought this building sufficiently novel in | where twenty great roundels, of which we have three cartoons 
treatment and material to justify my showing you the full- | present, represent various kinds of sport, such as the hawk- 
sized details of the various parts and photographs of the ing party, a stag-hunt, boar-hunt, &c. 
. various enrichments. Неге are also other details of ceilings | Һе value of the gold outline used in this work may well 
constructed. of iron. with. terra-cotta and. faience, and an | be noted. One of our latest new departures is that called 
example of casing stancheons now being carried out in the | Parian vitrograph, in which a stained body tile is used for a 
new building at Birmingham for Messrs. Bird & Sons, of |large part of the decorative treatment and a little Parian 
custard-powder fame. Every example I have put before you | painting is added to give full effect. The negress and the 
. has stood the test of actual execution, and can be examined. | alchemist are good examples of this method. | 
as to its fitness. Will you in conclusion allow me to depart from practi- 
. I must now ask your attention to the most interesting рагу | calities for a few moments and take a short excursion into 
. of my subject, viz., keramic mural decoration, and I only | the realms of fancy? I hope you will forgive me if I “ mag- 
. wish it had been possible to devote the whole evening to its | nify my office," as St. Paul says, by calling your attention to 
consideration, as I fear with the time now at our disposal we | an important consideration in relation to the various arts and 
can do little more than glance at a few examples without | crafts which combine to produce the various materials to 
studying any of them very closely. Which I have called attention to-night, and that consideration 
Let me call your attention then to what I think to be one | is the large number of persons and interests employed m 
of the most courageous attempts yet made to get colour and | those various trades, as compared with the very small number 
interest into our street architecture. "This building. erected | of persons and the very limited number of trades which would 
about five years ago for Mr. Edward Everard, at Bristol, is a | be employed if the buildings 1 have put before you had been 
high-class printer's establishment, and was designed by Mr. | done in stone. | | ар 
_W. J. Neatby, who at that time was one of Messrs. Doulton's Without asking you to pin your faith to any socialistic 
principal artists. The whole front is in Carrara ware, with | scheme, I think I may claim that those crafts are most useful 
‚ the figure subjects and other decorative features treated in | to the nation which employ most of the people, and the more 
.slab mosaic. You will notice the excellent decoration formed | varied in station, education, and craftsmanship the better. 
of the name “ Edward Everard,” and the spandrels of the | I suppose it is one of the strongest objections to the brewing 
arches over first floor are occupied, on the left by a figure of | industry that it employs so very few people compared to the 
Gutenberg, the first printer. pulling his proof. with his alpha- | value of the product. | 
bet decorating the wall behind him, while on the right is Now, if we compare a glazed-ware building like the Birk- 
William Morris, the nineteenth-century printer, pulling his. | beck Bank with the same building carried out in say granite 
proof, and with his alphabet decorating his part of the wall. | and Portland stone, we have first of all much more drawing 
The great winged figure in the centre represents the spirit | and clerical work to be done; we have next the employment 
of Literature presiding over Ancient and Modern Printing, | Of artists, that host ever being augmented by the schools ot 
whilst above all in the great lunette in the gable you have | art—surely we should care a little about employing them; 
the spirit of Light and Truth with her emblems of the Mirror | then we have the plaster-making industry at, say, Uttoxeter, 
апа the Lamp. producing the large amount of plaster used in models and 
The purely decorative details are all of them interesting | moulds, the model and mould-makers, the clay worker as well 
«and the printers mark is used for a decoration in the hall. | as the clay miner, and other various means of transit; the 
Now Bristol is a very dull sort of city and not easily | factory and all its attendant urban responsibilities. such as 
aroused, but when the scaffolding was removed from this | rents. rates, taxes. gas and water; the labour handling and 
front the police had to regulate the traffic in Broad Street | the whole of the kilnwork, besides the cement labour ۳ 
for some tvo or three davs. filling and fitting and then all the industries connected with 
Now I know verv well how much easier it is to criticise | the making of materials for glazes. with the shipping ۳ 
than to до, and I know also that anvone who ventures to | plored to bring many of the materials from abroad ; and so 
strike out a new line in architectural treatment will probably | we might go on and should find that these crafts benefit the 
meet first of all with execration. later on he may get admira- | nation at large to a much greater extent than if the money 


tion, and finally imitation, but that is the order. were spent on stonework, which would only employ a tithe of 
What I have to say about this front is that it is a genuine | the people. 
attempt to produce a building that can be read like an open Surely it is according to the fitness of things that we 


book, just as the interesting fronts of the thirteenth and four- | should be doing exactly what we are doing in this nn 
teenth centuries could be read by every passer-by. It is also | to an increasing extent. We take the mineral treasures latt 
essentially English, and not copied from any existing build- | up by kind nature for us in our own land, layer on layer. 
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On the surface flows the water, that useful means for the 
conveyance of heavy materials from place to place by canalg. 
In the Midlands it is not. very. clean water, but sufficiently 
liquid for manufacturing purposes. Then just below w 
have the coal shales and a little deeper the coal and iro 


` You take the marl or shale from the coal measures and call 


in the merry demon, fire, resident in the coal, to aid you in 
subduing the iron to your purposes, and having got your 
engine and mill out of the iron you set it to work to crush 
your marl; then the water is made use of to give plasticity, 
and in that state the combined elements of earth and water 
wait your commands, responsive to your lightest touch of 
fancy ; and as soon as your wish has taken actual shape, th 

water, being no longer required, modestly and silently retires, 
escapes from its clod of earth and purified goes up higher 


again to bless the human family by descending in the gentle 


dew or rain. You now bring vour product into closer touc 

with the element of fire again and commit it in the kiln t 

that merry demon who with many quips and cranks of his own 
fancy not only makes you rock again out of clay. but puts 
what I have called his own hall-mark upon it. And while 
all this is going on, in another part of the Black Country the 
colour maker is busy with his china clay, chemicals, m 


- colour mills, and then the snorting iron horse gets hold ап 


brings both products to London, and there the artist is 
called in to add his touch to the whole, and so in time your 
erstwhile clod of earth becomes brother to the precious 
stones, enriched with colour and sheen and fit to take the 
place for which it has been designed by the architect. 

You have paid me the compliment of allowing me to bring 
these subjects before you to-night. Will vou let me plead 
with you as to the importance of present-day architects 
leaving their mark upon their time. by not copying Conti 
nental or other examples, however interesting they may be, 
but out of the conditions of life now present evolving an archi 
tecture as true and good to our day as was the Early English 
to its day, guided in its evolution at least as much hy the 
Seven Lamps as by the Five Orders of Architecture; and 
when you want a lunette panel for the hall of your society 


let me suggest as a suitable subject “A Е rolicsome Figure 


of Fancy" seated blowing bubbles and watching as they 
rise, with a stern "Figure of Restraint,” her hand on 
* Fancy's " shoulder and pointing her back to a great winged 
figure in the background whose right hand rests on a pile of 
ponderous tomes, the history of the past, and who belongs 
to the past, the present, and the future, the Genius of 


Architecture. 
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и BUILDING NEWS. 


PLANS have been adopted for new municipal offices at Clee- 
thorpes, the total cost of which will exceed £6,000. 


THE Passmore-Edwards Public Library at North Street, 
Plaistow, which has been erected at a cost of about £4,000, 
and designed by Mr. G. B. Russell, was opened on Saturday. 


% 


THE new Wesleyan Sunday School at Woodhouse Grove, 


Apperley Bridge (Yorks.), which has been erected at a cost. 


of £2,700, from the designs of Messrs. "n & SUN SON; 
Leeds, was opened on Saturday. 


Mr. WALTER Long. M.P., President cf the Local Govern- 
ment Board, un Saturday opened new laboratories at Uni 
versity College, Liverpool, provided by Mr. Wm. Johnston, 


at a cost of over £20,060. 


THE new public library in Fairfield Road, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, which was opened on Меп ах, was designed by Mr. 
J+ Alfred Cox. 4. Adam Sueet, Adelphi, W.C. It is built of 
red brick and w D stone. 


Woorwicti municipal buildings, the foundaticn stene of which 
was laid on Tuesday by the Mavor, are estimated to cost (in- 
cluding site, 415,000) 465.000. A proeminent feature will 
be the clock tower. 140 ft. high, with 4 dials—eacb то ft. in 


diameter. 


CONSIDERABLE. additions have свай been iade to Bolton 
Infirmary, and include nurses’ homes, &c. The architects 
for the work were Messrs. Cunliffe & Pilling, of Bolton, and 
the whole of the partition walls were erected by the Fire- 


proof Plate Wall Co., Ltd. 


THE new north aisle and vestry at Fishponds (Bristol) Parish 
Church were dedicated on Friday. The stone carving has 
been executed by Messrs. Davey & Bushell, the general con- 
tractor being Mr. Edwin Clark, and the architects Messrs. 
Lingen, Barker & Son, all of Bristol. The cost of the work 


is estimated at £1,800. 


THe church of St. Mary Magdalene, Hadnall (Shrops.), 
which has been restored at a cost exceeding £8,000, was re- 
opened last week by the Bishop of Lichfield. Тһе new 
stajned-glass window is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, its subject 
being “ The Light of the World." Mr. E. Rideswell Tate, 
of London, was the architect, the builders being Messrs. H. 
Wilcocks & Co., Wolverhampton. 


THE new church, which has been built for the Milngavie 


(Cairns, N.B.) United Free Congregation, was opened on 


Friday. The edifice is of late decorated Gothic design, and 
will seat 620 worshippers, whilst the hall adjoining will seat 
250. There are also session-house, classroom, ladies-room, 
kitchen for social meetings. and a vestry. On the same feu 


.has also been built a manse for the minister, The cost of 


both buildings is close on £8,000. 


FouNDATION stones of a Congregational Church at East- 
bourne, to accommodate 750 worshippers, and to cost (in- 
cluding site) £8,000, have just been laid; also of another 
church at Old Basford (Notts), to cost about £11,000 (seat- 
ing capacity, 500), Messrs. R. Evans & Son, Wheelergate, 
Nottingham, architects ; another at Linacre, near Liverpool, 
to seat 522, designed in a free style of Perpendicular archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century, by Messrs. Willink & Thick- 
nesse, of Castle Street, Liverpool; a hospital for women, in 
Connaught Road, Welverhampton, to cost about £11,500; 
and a new city hall at Hull. 


SCHEMES are on foot fur the erection of a convalescent home 
at St. Annes-on-Sea to accommodate 20 children (Mr. T. Muir- 
head, Market Street, Manchester. architect) ; a small-pox hos- 
pital at Sowerby, Yorks; hospital additions at Stockton, to 
cost £9.500; a chapel at Caerphilly, to cost £1,000; another 
at Neath, to cost £2,600; a mission hall at Neath, to cost 
43.000; a church in. Broad Oak Park, Monton (Ганс); 
another, on the Central Estate, Hartlepool ; an electric power- 
station, for the Liverpool Corporation, to cost 452.375; a 

Q.V. Memorial School at Edinburgh; public baths at East- 
boume (Old Town); municipal buildings and library at Bol- 
lington; a pavilion for winter visitors, for the Torquay Coun- 
cil, to cost £12,000; and extensions and alterations to Aber- 


deen municipal buildings, estimated to cost £10,000. 


THE new Geneva Board School at Bideford, which has been 


erected at a cost ‘of £12,000, was opened last week. The 
building is constructed of Wellington red facing bricks, and 
Ham-hil! stone dressings externally, and faced with Marland 
bricks internally. The floors are fire-proof and laid ‘with 
pitch-pine wood-blocks. The school will be heated with low- 
pressure hot-water pipes (Perkins system), and Boyles’ patent 
ventilators are used throughcut. "Тһе staircases and landings 
are of Victoria patent stone. The buildings meastre 166 fu., 

and is 65 ft. wide, while the height from the ground floor to 
the ridge of the roof is 50 ft. There are four entrances tu the 
building. Nine class-rooms, on the ground floor. accommo- 
date 510 infants, and there are also two cloak-rooms, lava- 
tories, and two staircases leading to first floor, which contains 
a central hall and cerridors. seven classrooms accommo dating 
380 girls. and two cloak rooms and lavatories. Private ruoms 
are provided fer the mistresses and assistant teachers. The 
building has been erected by Mr. H. Glover, of Bideford, 
from plans prepared bv Messrs. R. T. Hookway & Sen, 
Bridgeland Street, Bideford, whilst Мг. W. Сор || was the 


clerk of w orks, 


ІТ was decided cn Mondav to put in hand immediately the 
new Inebriates; Hume at Сака! (Yorks). It will be of Н 


: fittings were supplied by Messrs. Young & Ca, Victoria 


. tricity, the fittings to the principal rooms being of oxidised 
"silver. The hanging sign of copper, with repousse lettering, 
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shape, with the principal front facing south, an administra- 
tive block in the centre, and cottage homes on either side, east 
and west. The administrative block wıll be sufficiently large 
to deal with 200 cases, but the number now to be provided 
for is eighty. There are to be four homes—three for women 
and one for men—<ach planned to contain provision for 
twenty cases, who are to be again sub-divided into divisions 
of ten. -In each home. there will be two large day-rooms, 
kitchen, and dining-rooms, servants’ rooms, afi a small sepa- 
rate bedroom for every inmate. In asylums many of the 
patients sleep in associated dormitories, but in inebriates’ 
homes such a system is considered out of the question. Con- 
tinuous corridors will connect each of the cottage homes with 
the administrative block, where the chief officials will be quar- 
tered. Here also will te found a large assembly-room, 60 ft. 


long and зо ft. wide, with a raised platform at one end, in 


which entertainments will be given from time to time. The 
building material will be of a dark red brick up to the- first- 
floor window-level. Above that it will be treated with rough 
cast, with bold projecting eaves, and the building will be 
roofed with Staffordshire red roofing tiles The buildings 
will be lighted by electricity. and the hot water for bathing 
purposes and domestic use. and the heating of the administra- 
tive buildings, &c., will be from one central station. The 
waste steam from the electric light engines will be used for 
heating the buildings The whole of the plans have been 


‚ designed by Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, the West Riding archi- 


tect and. engineer, and the contract has been let to Messrs. 
F. W. Denholme & Co., of Wakefield, for £31,914. 


THE Railway Hotel, Northallerton, adjoining the N.E.R. 


_ Station, has recently been completed. A portion of the old 


house still remains, but this, together with the whole of the 
extensive stable block and outbuildings, has been entirely re 
modelled and brought up to date. The lower portion of the 
building, to the level of the first floor windows, is faced with 
the Huncoats Co.'s red “plastic stamped” pressed bricks, 
relieved with Burmantoft’s buff terra cotta. The bay win- 
dows and principal doorways are entirely of terra cotta, with 
bold enrichments. The upper portion, to level of overhang- 
ing eaves, is hung with red tiles, with intermediate courses of 
fancy tiles, and the whele of the roofs are covered with red 
tiles, all supplied by Mr. J. C. Edwards, Ruabon. The bar 
and tea-room, divided by a glazed screen. is fitted out n 
stained and polished mahogany. The Bowes “Well” fire: 
have been used to all the principal rooms, and are in colours 
to match the decoration of the several rooms. ' The entrance 
halls, vestibules, and bar are laid with Maw & Co.'s black and 
white tiles to an approved design. the floors of tea-room and 
smoke-room being of wood block on concrete, bees-waxed and 
dull polished. The whole of the windows externally, above the 


` transomes, and the doors and fanlights over, internally, on the 


ground floor, screens, upper panels of doors on first floor, bor- 
rowed lights, &c., are of leaded lights of suitable design in 
plain white “ Venetian and Sheet” glass. the panels of the 
doors on ground floor being lettered in copper. The bar 
and tea-room windows are of brilliant cut and embossed 
glass.-with gilt lettering, the whole being supplied by Messrs. 
Wm. Morris & Co., 252a, Fulham Road, S.W. The stable 


Street, S. W. The whole of the building is lighted by elec- 


the arc lamp brackets, and wrought-iron gates were supplied 
by Messrs. N. & E. Spittle, Ltd., Birmingham. The span 
drils to porch and to frieze of oriel bay window are executed 
in boldly-modelled plaster by Messrs.. С. Jackson & Sods, 
Rathbore Place. W., and the furnishing was carried out by 
Messrs. Maple. Mr. D. Oakley, Northallerton, was the con- 
tractor for the bricklayer, mason, and plasterers work; Mr. 
R. T. Snaith. Darlington, the carpenter and joiner; Messrs. 


| nes & Beck, Ripon, the tilers; Mr. Emmerson Smith, 
ی رت‎ the plumber; Mr. Thos. Alderson, Northallerton, 
` the painter ; and the Northallerton Electric Light and Power 


Co. for the. installation of the electric light. Тһе whole of 


` {he work has been executed from the designs and under the 


rsonal supervision of Mr. W. Hargreaves Bourne, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Darlington. 
- - б ы б t 
THE iron spire of Rouen Cathedral was struck by lightning 
yesterday week, but happily the lightning conductor prevented 
it from sustaining any damage. LE 


JOTTINGS. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the purchase of land at 
Hornchurch Marshes, comprising 130 acres, with a frontage 


of 1,700 ft. to the river, for £23,411, for the disposal of 
street refuse from the city. 


Tue Metropolitan District Railway Co. expect to open a sec- 
tion of their line, six miles in length, between South Harrow 
and Ealing for electrical working in the course of a few 
weeks. 


THE Municipal Council of St. Gervais-les-Bains has adopted 
a scheme for the construction of an electric railway from 
Fayet, on the new line from that town to Chamonix, to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 


WHILST cleaning а fifth floor window of a house on Carlisle 


Parade, Hastings, on Monday. a man unfortunately lost his 


balance, and fell a distance of 70 ft. His head was smashed, 
and other frightful injuries were inflicted. We wonder there 
are not more of these accidents! 


WAR memorials are proposed as follows :—A Portland stone 
statue (symbolical of “ Hope ”) at Beeston, Notts, designed 
by Mr. A. Marshall. A.R.T.B.A., of Nottingham, to cost about 
4,200 ; another at Birmingham, to cost about £2,000 ; another 
at Edinburgh; a stained-glass window in Winchester Cathe- 


dral, to cost about £600, and another in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral Chapter-house. | | 


THE Skegness Urban District Council have adopted the re- 
port of Messrs. Elliott & Brown. of Nottingham, upon the 
sewerage system, and have instructed them to prepare work- 
ing drawings. The scheme embraces bacterial filters at the 
present sewage farm. new pumping-station, and drainage of 
the estate, estimated to cost £8,750. The Wing Rural Dis- 
trict Council have also instructed them to report upon the 
sewerage of Dagnall. | | 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE o!d village cross at Shillingstone, near Blandford, once 
one of the best examples of its kind in the West Country. has 


been renovated by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, under the 
direction of Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A. 


THE additions to the St. William's Infectious Hospital, 
Rochester, are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland's patent Manchester stoves, with ornamental tiled 
sides, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


AN interesting feature of the International Fire Exhibition 
at Earl's Court is the fully-equipped station of the London 
Salvage Corps, which has been erected on the grounds. : 
full staff will be kept there, and will “turn out” to any fires 
occurring in the district. The stands, fittings, etc., selected 
are of the St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd., and the excellent 
appearance of the stables generally reflects great credit upon 
th.s firm. ۱ 


AMONG the recent contracts entered upon by Messrs. ps 
Aug's Gibson. Ltd.; of 28. Fleet Street. E.C., are a Y 
for the Royal London Friendly Societys new buil dp Me 
Finsbury Square, Е.С.; an electric passenger lift. poc 
plete push-button device, for the Victoria Hospital, Home 
and others for the Evelina. Hospital, and E aa 
Hospitals Association, 16, Fitzroy Square, W. a 
firm has just completed contracts for 36 lifts N | 
Court, S.W., and another for 28, Fleet Street, Е.С. 
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makes difficult any discriminative notice of the designs gene- 


decision could have been otherwise, unless one took it’ on 
_ a re 5 


purely architectural grounds. > یی‎ 
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НЕ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
The Finat and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 26th 
JUNE to the Зво Лил, 19.3, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonies of Study and necessary fees, must be sent in on or before 
29TH May, addressed to the undersigned. 
^. ^ М, J. Locks, 


Secretary, R.I B.A. 


Tu garden house and pergola at Walmer Lodge, Kent 
(1,570). is illustrated in a pleasant water-colour drawing, 


No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


сс a тин A A a сылы 


outside longitudinal beams have the section оҒ-а dentilled 
cornice. 
lines of this sort may be. - The “ Two Views of a Country 
House,” by Chas. J. Bathurst (1,559), are formally drawn and 
tinted drawings of а somewhat puritanical-looking red brick 
house, with green shutters in places. The mass and outline, 
| the solids and voids, are capitally designed, and the whole 
strikes one as simple, pleasing work, though one inclines 
to think that mullioned windows instead of the sash 
windows might have followed the steep, pitched gables and 
generally Gothic character of the setting out. The house 
is of a stately sort in plan, which is well laid out. A 
picturesquely built-up corner is shown in the “ House at 
Arisaig " (1,554), (George Jack. architect), illustrated by a 
| clever water-colour. The “Garden House and Pergola. at 

Courtlands,” by T. Н. Mawson and C. E. Mallo vs (1.540). is 
illustrated by a refined water-colour. well dosed with Chinese 
white. It shows a strong architectural treatment of square 
stone piers and heavy beams. Another nice water-colour 
shows the well-designed smoke-room verandah of the South, 
Herts Golf Club (1,542). by A. C. Dickie and W. C. Green; 
there is something quite uncommon in the detail of the 
columns with their cylindrical drops under the abacus. A 
telling water-colour (1,543) is the " Two Houses at Bognor " 
(Cooper & Davis), which shows how satisfactory even simply 


THE CAPE TOWN UNIVERSITY 
Mx COMPETITION. 


HE designs for this important competition, which are now 
hung at the Imperial Institute, are decidedly dis- 
appointing. A round dozen may perhaps be considered 
creditable besides the three premiated designs; but we must 
confess that as a mere matter of architectural quality the 
design we publish this week is the only one which can be 
said to fully rise to the occasion. The subject should have 
encouraged a better result, for the dond-fides of the affair 
was beyond doubt, and the assessor, Mr. Aston Webb, 
should surely not have had to base his decision largely on 
the merits of plan design. : | 
'The design which takes the first place (by Mr. W. Hawke, 
A.R.I.B.A.) has the large University hall, in the form of a 
semi-circle, placed centrally towards the back of the site. 
It has a circumambient corridor joining into a corridor along 
the main frontage, and the triangular spaces left between 
these and the side blocks are left as areas. The principal 
entrance is in the centre of the main front—the registrar, 
clerks’ offices and books filling the rooms in the front half 
and side wings to the right; whilst the council chamber, 
members’ room, and Vice-Chancellor, &c., occupy the wing 
to left and side of main entrance. Stairs to the hall gallery 
are placed at each corner of back of site, and retiring rooms 
adjoin the platform of the large hall. The whole thing is 
simply and well laid down if we admit the semi-circular hall 
as satisfactory. We cannot but think that the dome might 
have been completed, with a better result, both exteriorly 
and interiorly, instead of being formed as a half-dome against 
a high wall at back. There is another design on the same 
principle as this first premiated one. which shows the dome 
completed, though it fails somewhat in details of plan. The 
author of the first design has treated the exterior in a reason- 
able expression of the plan design, the whole crowned by 
the low-spreading half-dome, which we fear will not look 
very satisfactory as at present designed looking towards the 
rear. The Renaissance treatment adopted is fairly good, 
though it cannot be called distinguished, and owes something 
of its effect to a dainty pen perspective. We should like to 
see a little more restraint in ornament and more of plain 


chimney, and well-massed solids and voids. Mr. W. H. 
Ward is well known for his inventiveness in plan, and in the 
* House at Harrogate " (1,534), we find an oblong plan, with 
two canted angles coming forward on either flank of the 
entrance front, which afford two loggias by way of entrance 
on either side to the central hall. The roof. design is really 
more odd than pleasing. The “New Stabling, Oakover, 


combination of solid square tower and half-timber work. 
A strikingly clever * Country House " (1,615), by Oswald P. 
Milne, architect, shows how vastly better the best modern 
work is than the miserable average quality of those “ selected ": 
this year. Here the main lines and proportions are simple 
and good. Тһе entrance gable projects centrally from the 
main building, which forms a half octagon: in plan. 
continuous roof line ending at either side in а chimney 
stalk gives a breadth and quality to the design. The plan 
spaces. ۱ is also. worth note. Mr. Guy Dawber’s “ Juniper Hill, 
The design placed second (by Mr. J. Edwin Forbes) has 
the University hall of oblong shape placed towards the back 
of site, with projecting flanking entrances at either end. A 
corridor runs completely round the hall, and on the upper 
floor forms an open loggia on each long side of the hall. 
The Vice-Chancellor, clerks’ lavatory, stairs, &c., occupy the 
left wing behind entrance, with committee rooms and council 
chamber over, and the right wing has registrar, with clerks 
and staircase, behind the entrance and gallery from end of 
the large hall over. It cannot be said that ingress or egress 
from the hall would ever be difficult; there is a plethora of 
doorways and entrance space. We must say this does not 
seem so compact or good a plan of its type as that we publish 
to-day. The exterior is treated in a dignified fashion, and 
with some little alteration of proportion and good detail 
would have worked out well. 
The third premiated design (by Edmund W. Wimperis 
and Hubert S. East) is well laid out, with oblong hall 
centrally placed at the back and with ample entrance and 
corridor all round. The hall is crowned by a dome, which 
comes over the centre of the oblong, and is flanked by orna- 
mental angle towers, the whole forming a striking group 
exteriorly. The council chamber, registrar's rooms. offices, 
&c., are all grouped round the hall in one-storey buildings. 
‘There are other noticeable designs, one with an excellent 
plan, probably by Mr. Hare, and another with a capital sepia 
monochrome view, which shows an able and dignified design. 


large parlour and dining-room opening out on a good loggia. 
The chimney stalks are not happy in proportion, but have 
quaintly tiled tops. Amongst the best domestic subjects is 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield's “ Music Room, Hatchlands, Guild- 
ford" (1,652). This is а  well-proportioned, dignified 


a low dome, shown in a very good pen drawing by the 


architect. 
* Littleshaw, Woldingham " (1.663), this comprises about all 


of any real interest in domestic architecture. 


necessary subjects. | 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Liverpool Cathedral competition has resulted in a 
fiasco. Having given out medievalism as the keynote 

of design by expression of their own preferences and by the 
choice of assessors, the committee now disclaim it by reject- 
ing all the designs sent in for the final competition, owing to 
their lack of a big preaching space! It looks very unfair on 
the face of it towards the competing architects. The 
assessors have evidently had a herculean task, judging from 
the manner of their report, and, inter alía, have had to steel 


The want of distinguishing marks on the designs, however, 


rally. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see how the 


not very accurately done, and shows a pergola rather more 
independent -of its living clothing than usual, for the main 


This shows how satisfactory simple architectural 


treated work may be with a good roof outline, dominant , 


Ticehurst " (1,501), by Ernest Emerson, is a satisfactory 


The ` 


Surrey ” (1,637), is a good, small country house design, with - 


Georgian interior, with outstanding Ionic columns supporting . 
If we except Mr. Leonard Stokes’ interesting . 


One of tha . 


poorest shows we have seen for some time, and resulting ~ 
entirely from the “selection,” and not from a lack of the . 
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their’susceptible hearts against beauty of drawing. Perhaps 
the outline of their difficulties presented in the report might 
have been taken for granted. 


IN a paper read before the Competition Reform Society on 
the 15th of May, Mr. John Murray summarised some needful 
points of reform, and these we reprint in this issue. In the 
course of a general moralising on the whole subject Mr. 
Murray does not appear to have said anything which has not 
heen: said before. in our own columns or elsewhere, but his 
collected suggestions afford some definite grounds for im- 
proved conditions except in one or two particulars. One of 
these is the subject of perspectives. A case in point is 
afforded by the Cape Town competition. We imagine that 
a correct perspective view of the accepted design taken from 
the back would reveal an unsatisfactoriness of outline which 
does not appear in the elevations, and vet is one of the things 
which ought to be shown in forming a judgment on the 
design. The buildings which are every day being spoilt for 
want of study in the round are numerous, and most com- 
petitions reveal a marvellous difference between the effect 
of a design in elevation and in perspective, where both are 
shown. The real solution of the difficulty lies between the 
two extremes, and this has been well determined by Mr. 
Aston Webb, who admits small scale perspectives as studies 
in general proportion and outline, al! taken to the same scale 
and from the same point of view. 

THE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
issued some “ Xotes on the Repair of Ancient Buildings," 
containing much practical sound advice which should be of 
use to many. But these have a value apart from their 
theories. The theory that though in past times alterations 
and additions were made to churches in the currently 
accepted style, the same thing must not be done to-day, will 
not be easily swallowed by a practical modern mind. 


A WRITER to one of the dailies says the fact seems to have 
been overlooked that if St. Mary-le-Strand Church were 
removed altogether a much better view would be obtained 
of the Law Courts and the Strand. This gentleman also 
appears to have overlooked the fact that if St. Jamess 
Palace were removed, a much be:ter view would be obtained 
down St. James's Street into the park! 


SoME sensible criticism has been evoked in the local press 
on the new cottages the Croydon Housing Committee pro- 
pose to erect. The name parlour it seems is given to a space 
9 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 2 in., and which is nearly all doors, 
windows, and angles! It is well suggested that the living 
room ought to swallow up that parlour. Then the scullery 
is 5 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. 6 in, and contains copper, sink, and 
bath. The bath does not appear to be sunk in the floor as 
at Port Sunlight, however. ۱ 


For using business premises as a residence, though the 


plans had been passed as for exclusively business occupation, | 


а trademan at Sunderland was fined last week £5 and costs. 
A positive assurance was given that no one slept on the 
premises, but the bench held that as seven people used the 
place as a daily residence the bye-laws had been infringed, 


AN interesting decision has been given in regard. to the 
fixing of daylight reflectors outside buildings.. A Divisional 
Court, comprising the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, 
and Mr. Justice Channell, had before them the case of 
Winsborrow v. London Joint Stock Bank. Mr. Е. J. Wins 
borrow, assistant to the engineer and surveyor of the City 
of Westminster, appealed against a decision of the West- 
minster Police-court magistrate dismissing a summons pre- 
ferred against the respondents, the London Joint Stock Bank, 
under Section 65 of the Metropolitan Paving Act of 1817. 
The respondents had had attached to their premises at the 
coiner of Victoria Street and New Tothill Street, and facing 
the latter thoroughfare, three reflectors for the purpose of 
improving the lighting of some of their rooms. Аз these 
lights overhung the pavement the appellant contended that 
they came within the section. At the hearing in the police- 
court two points were taken on behalf of the respondents— 
(1) that the reflector lights were not matters or things within 
the meaning of the section; and (2) that as they had been 
fixed since February. 1899, the prosecution was barred under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1848. The magistrate 
decided the first point in favour of the bank, and held that 


Ц 


the lights did not come within the Act. Не therefore dis- 
missed the summons on that ground. The second point as 
to time he decided in favour of the appellant. The Lord 
Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, said the appeal must 
be dismissed. It would, he thought, be a contradiction in 
terms to speak of these reflectors as being hung out of 
houses, and the section only referred to temporary or move- 
able things which might be unsightly, obstructite, or incon- 
venient. The other judges concurred, and the appeal was 
dismissed, with costs. 


SIXTEEN tombs of the Roman period, a wall covered with 
frescoes, and an ancient inscription have been unearthed by 
the German excavators at Orehonienos, which has now been 
completely excavated. 


WHILE digging the foundations for the new statue of Kolo- 
kotrones (the famous “ klepht and warrior *) the workmen 
have discovered a fragment of the ancient wall of Athens 
and a tomb of the first century B.C., containing a number of 
valuable objects. | 


SEVERAL large cracks, it is stated, have made their appear- 
ance in the wall-of Toledo Cathedral tower, and local experts 
are of opinion that a collapse similar to that of the Cam- 
panile is imminent. Government experts have been sent to 
examine the building. 


THE London County Council have accepted the new Vaux- 
hall Bridge design, but have not vet swallowed the pylons. 
These are to be modelled in plaster so that Mr. John Burns 
may judge of the artistic effect. Somebody has looked at 
an encyclopedia and found that a pylon is a “monumental 
structure constituting the entrance to a temple or other large 
structure.” "We are also told that “ Mr. Emden thought the 
design a handsome one." "These pylons are perhaps not so 
satisfactory in form as they might be, but we can understand 
such solid, plain blocks of masonry failing to appeal to 
those whose taste would be gratified by a really “ handsome ' 
castiron railing. 


ғ” 


IN a communication from the London County Council pre 
! sented to the St. Pancras Council on Wednesday regarding 

the urgency of the widening of the southern end of Hamp- 
| stead Road, mention was made of the fact that in June. 1896, 
| when the widening of the Strand between the two churches 
‚ was sanctioned by the County Council, the estimated cost of 

the work then exceeded by over £160,000 the original esti 
| mate made in 1889, when the proposal was first submitted 
| to the County Council. The County Council desired to 
| prevent a similar result in the proposed improvement, the 
| estimated net cost of which, after deducting recoupment by 

disposal of the surplus land, is £226,500. Of this, St 

Pancras will contribute one-eighth. Of the total estimated 

gross cost of £245.500, the sum of £240,000 represents ths 
| cost of acquiring property. 


THE trustees of Shakespeare's birthplace held a meeting t 
Stratferd-on-Avon last Friday, and decided to retain two of 
the four cottages presented to them by Mr. Andrew Camegie 
| for the purpose of adding the site to Shakespeare's garden. 
| the cottages, which have been the cause of much contro 
| versy, having been found to possess a good deal of ancient 
| timber work of early sixteenth century date, so the order 
| for their demolition has been cancelled. The trustees wi! 
| retain the cottages in their possession, and restore the: 
comparatively modern frontage. 


AT last week's meeting of the Building Bye-laws Reform 

Association (Sir William Chance, Bart., in the chair). the 

Duke of Westminster was unanimously elected president. : 
proposal was made for the appointment of a special a 
mittee to consider and report on the amendments reque 
to secure the removal from existing bye-laws of those n 

| visions which unreasonably encroach on individual p 
A long discussion followed, in which Messrs. W. М. Acor? 
Lacy W. Ridge. A. H. Clough, Mark H. Judge, W. ow 
T. M. Shallcross, Thackeray Turner, E. D. Till, and R. 2 
Read (hon. sec.) took part. The special committee у 
appointe.l, and letters asking for advice for the amendment | 
bye-laws at Guildford, Bucklow, and Bradfield were referre 
to 1t. 


| TE 5 ‚ns held 
THE Architectural Association members supper was h 
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last Friday at the Great Central Hotel, Мг. Н. T. Hare 
(president) occupying the chair. The attendance was the 


largest on record. 


Ом Saturday afternoon the members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association visited Stirling Church and Castle, 
Mr. James Ronald, of Stirling, acting as leader to the former 
building. He conducted the party over the east and west 
portions, and gave descriptions of the building. the date of 
erection, division into two churches, and the various altera- 
tions and restorations. The members afterwards were en- 
abled to thoroughly inspect the Castle. Mr. J. T. Baillie, 
architect, Edinburgh, acted as leader, and read an account 


of the buildings. 


Wıru the present issue Spon's Architects’ and Builders’ 
Price Book enters upon the thirtieth year of its existence, 
an existence thoroughly justified by the quantity of reliable 
and easily accessible information in a condensed form which 
it contains. This edition has been well revised and brought 
up to date by Mr. Clyde Young, A.R.I.B.A., who well carries 
on his father’s work in this publication. The attempt to 
explain the art of perspective in about 30 lines, though very 
clear as far as it gues. is of little practical benefit, and 
might well be eliminated from a builders’ price book, and the 
same remark applies to the illustrations given of the orders, 
which are necessarily to too small a scale to be of much 


real use. 
Іт is officially announced that the International Exhibition at 
Athens will be opened on 3rd June, the name-day of the 
Crown Prince of Greece, and will last six months. The 
estimated cost of the exhibition is £20,000; ihe entrance 
fee will be one drachma (6d.) and 3dr. on special days. 
The superficial area is 72.000 square metres. The British 
exhibits, as at present arranged. will occupy 500 square 
meires; and the German доо square metres. The Govern- 
ments of France, Austria. and Spain are assisting semi- 
officially. Тһе largest exhibition section after that of Greece 
itself will be the Turkish section, those of Austria and 
France coming next. The British exhibits will consist 
mainly of engines, ship-models, and guns; the German are 
described as very varied; while the American section is in- 
significant. "The national section will contain exhibits of all 
kinds, including locally manufactured machinery. The 
originator of this, the first international exhibition to be held 
in Greece, is the director-general of the committee, Mr. 
James Deanworth, an Englishman, who began to elaborate 


the idea in ۰ | 


ІТ. is stated that a more remarkable skyscraper than even 
the "flatiron building ^ will be a structure planned by Mr. 
W. Г. Havemeyer, а member of the Sugar Trust. for erec- 
tion on a tiny Broadway plot having an area of less than 
1.070 square feet. The Telegraph's correspondent says that 
Mr. Havemever proposes to put up a seventeen-storey build- 
ing. which will thus be five or six times as tall as its longest 
horizontal measure. Mr. Havemeyer has been offered $300 
a square foot for the lot, but he asks $500. 


۱۷۲۲۱۲ regard to the Albion Road (Edinburgh) School. the 
report of the Committee on School Managment contained a 
letter from the Scottish Education Department stating thau 
—" In view cf the facts, and having regard also to the state- 
ment by the Board to the effect that the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to meet the demand for school places is 
such that your Board cannot undertake :he responsibility for 
any delav that might result from the withholding cf sanction 
to the plans as submitted, my Lords do not feel themselves 
called upon to press their objections further in the present 
case. At the same time they desire me to point out, for the 
guidance of the School Board in the future, that the two 
following considerations ought always to be kept in mind :— 
(1) That the plans of every new school must be considered 
and dealt with on their own merits and as a whole; (2) that 
the art of school architecture is a steadily progressive опе, 
so that what may be accepted to-day as fairly satisfactory is 
liable to be regarded as out of date and obsolete a few years 
hence. In the present case they will be prepared to accept 
tne plans as sufficient for 460 infants and 860 juveniles (ex- 
clusive of the sewing-room, which provides accommodation 
fcr 66 scholars), if your Board will take full responsibility 
for plans which cannot be regarded as altogether free from 
objections, or as embodying the most recent ideas with 


respect to school planning.” 


ALDERMAN MAXWELL suggests that if baths were placed on 
the upper floors, a building devoted to tramway offices. &c., 
might be erected at St. George’s Dock, Liverpool. to bring in 
a good retum, and that the overhead baths would make the 


fire insurance easy ! | 


THE demolitions on the site of the new Sessions House т 
the Old Bailey have resulted in the discovery at a moderate 


depth of an undoubted portion of the transverse thickness of 
the old Roman wall immediately behind “ Deadman’s Walk,” 


the burial place for executed malefactors, and in a line with 


the Old Bailey. It is built of “rag” or Reigate stone, with 


the usual courses of red tiles between, and it is in a line 


with the well-known course of the wall, as laid down by many 
old writers, and proved correct by previous discoveries. 


AT the third meeting of the Old Radleian War Memorial 


Committee, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., submitted his design 


for a monumental memorial in bronze and alabaster, to be 
surmounted by an allegorical figure of Faith in bronze. 


Subject to alterations in detail and to the substitution of a 
figure of St. George, the design was accepted. The selection 


of a sculptor was left to Mr. Jackson. 


THE rose window and four windows thereunder in the west 
front of Truro Cathedral are to be filled with stained glass 


by the generosity of a private donor at a cost of about 


£1,000. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE'S sale on Saturday included the collection 


of seventy-seven pictures and drawings, chiefly of the Dutch 
and Barbizon schools, of the late Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, 
of George Square, Edinburgh. and Grange, Dornoch, Suther- 
land, and other pictures and drawings from numerous sources. 


The days sale of 151 lots produced the total of £31,057. 
lor a Corot. a picture of St. Sebastian. attended by two 
women, with two cherubs above among the branches of the 
trees, 50 in. by 3312 in., 2.300 guineas was realised. The 
more important pictures included the following :—]. Maris, 


“ Rotterdam," 36 in. by 43 "n 2.500 guineas; do., “ Loading 


a Barge.” 3315 in. by 42 in., 1.550 guineas; ditto, “A Canal 
through the Dunes," 1814 in. by 24 in.. 850 guineas; M. 
Maris, “Не is Coming." 17 in. by 1245 in. 1874, 1,900 


guineas; J. B. C. Corot, “The Ruined Castle," 1515 in. by 


2015 in., 1.100 guineas; M. Гогиипу. “ Innominata," 34 in. 


by 28 in.. 1896. 700 guineas; Н. С. E. Degas, “ Racehorses 
awaiting the Signal to Start." 15 in. by 35 in., 650 guineas; 
А. T. J. Monticelli, “The River Bank," 15 in. bv 23 іп, 


490 guineas; С. Morland. “А Gipsy Encampment in ‘a 
Wood,” 23 in. by 36 in.. 450 guineas. 


-->е-Ф---------- 
COMPETITIONS. 


НЕ five sets of drawings submitted in the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition will be on view to the general 
public at the Walker Art Gallery on Saturday, and during 


the whole of next week. 


IN order to solve the problem of successfully making water- 
ways over considerable heights, the I.R. Austro-Hungarian 
Ministry of Commerce in Vienna has decided upon opening 
an international competition for that purpose. The object 
of the competition is the elaboration of a complete plan for a 
lock to overcomé the incline of 35.9 metres on the Donau- 
Oder Canal. near Ргегаи, in Moravia, so as to make it work- 
able with the least quantity of water. The choice of the 
means to effect the above is left entirely to the decision of 
the competitor. The prizes offered are K.100.000 (about 
44.000), K.75,000 (about £3,125), and K.50,000 (about 
Х,2.000). There is besides a prize of K.200.000 (about 
48.000) offered to the successful competitor in case the exe- 
cution of his design should be entrusted to somebody else, 
and his project is found to work satisfactorily. АП further 
information bearing on the subject will be given by the I. and 
К. Austro-Hungarian Consulate-General, “51, South John 


Street, Liverpool. 


THE Competition Reform Society has entered a protest 
against the conditions of the competition for Cubitt Town 
Library, Poplar, on account of there being no professicnal 
assessor, and that the council do not bind themselves to 
adopt or carry out any of the designs submitted, iB 
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large number of very excellent designs. A great variety of 
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Messrs. J. N. Scorr & A. Lorne CAMPBELL, of Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, have been awarded the £100 premium 
for their Leith Poorhouse design, the second place being given 
to Mr. W. C. Laidlaw, also of Edinburgh. Eight designs 
were sent in, and the assessor was Mr. R. D. Sandilands, 
Glasgow. | | 


In the competition for an infectious diseases hospital at 
Rogerstone, for the St. Mellon’s U.D.C., the conditions of 
which were so unsatisfactory, the assessor (Mr. P. Gordon 
Smith) has selected the design submitted by Mr. J. R. 
Nicholls, M.S.A., of Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


THE competition for enlargement of the Great Baddow isola- 
tion hospital at Chelmsford has resulted in the first premium 
(£25) being awarded to Messrs. Pye & Bacon, 16, John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C., and the second (£10) to Mr. 
J. H. Goodman, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. | 


Fon the Fenton Library competition 89 sets of designs were 
submitted, and the assessor, Mr. Ernest George, F.R.I.B.A., 
has awarded the premiums as follows :—First (460), Messrs. 
Short & Penty, of 11, Anley Road, West Kensington Park, 
London; second (£30), Mr. J. Stephenson Stout, of White- 
haven. The cost of the building was limited to £4,250. 


THE designs of Messrs. Danby & Simpson, Park Row, Leeds, 
have been selected in the limited competition for Wesleyan 
church, Sunday school, &c., at Leeds (to cost £9.000) ; and 
in another for Wesleyan church buildings, &c., at Otley, to 


cost £,5.500. 


۳۲۵۲۲ sets of designs were submitted’ in competition for the 
Cape Town Public Baths, to be erected in Caledon Square. 
The assessor was Mr. F. R. Roberts. architect, Durban. 
Messrs. MacGillivray & Grant. Cape Town, were awarded 
first place ; Messrs. Sherwood, Pitts & Holland, second place ; 
and Mr. A. Wyatt Papworth, A.R.I.B.A., Cape Town, third. 


THE following is the assessors report on the competitive 
designs for University buildings for the Cape of Good 


Hope :—" I have carefully considered each of the sixty-two | 


designs submitted in this competition, amongst which are a 


treatment is shown, both in the architecture and the plan- 
ning. l-am of opinion, taking plan and elevation together, 
and with a due regard to the conditions of the competition 
that the design marked No. 35 is the best and entitled to the 
first premium. It is an excellent design, well and economi- 
cally planned. And I place No. 3o as second, and No. 24 
as third.— Aston WEBB.” The authors of the designs аге; 
No. 35. Мг. W. Hawke. A.R.I.B.A., 2, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster; No. 30, Mr. |. Edwin Forbes. Birmingham; 
No. 24, Messrs. Wimperis & East. 6, Vigo Street, W. The 
designs are on exhibition in the North Gallery of the Im- 
репа! Institute, South Kensington. until the goth inst., 
between the hours of 11 and 5 o'clock. 


FURTHER, particulars of the Taunton Free Library competi- 
tion (previously referred to in our issue of 21st February) are 
now to hand. The total cost of the building 1s not to 
exceed £5.000. and the three premiums offered are £32, 
£20. and Lio. but the architect whose design 18 selected, 
if employed to carry out the work. will merge his premium 
in the commission, therefore the first premium 1s a mis 
nomer. Half-a-guinea deposit is required for the conditions, 
and a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. is ©. 455/5/ the trustees in the 
selection. - Designs are to be sent to the town clerk not later 
than 20th July. | B 

A PREMIUM of 10 guineas is offered for a public hall design. 
The building is to accommodate (on first floor) 1,000 people, 
and full particulars may be had from the secretary, Mechanics' 
Institute, Pontardulais. 


DrsicNs are to be invited for a fever hospital at Musselburgh, 
N.B. The structure is to be of brick, with stone facings, and 
is to accominodate 16 patients. 


''ug Hamilton (N.B.) Parish Council invite plans for the for- 
mation and laying-out of new cemetery at Wellhall, extending 
over 01% acres. A deposit of 165. 6d. is required for the litho- 
graphic copy of the ground, and further information, and the 
date for sending in plans to Mr. A. L. Smith, 25, Duke Street, 


Hamilton, is 13th June. 


THE guardians of Croydon Union invite designs and estimates 
of cost for (1) a children’s home, and (2) two relief stations. 
A premium of £15 155. is offered for the best design for the 
children’s home, and Zio тоз. for the second best, and a 
premium of £10 10s. for the best designs for the two relief 
stations ; but the premium is to merge in the architect's com- 
mission in the event of his being employed as architect in the 
execution of the work. Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Harry List, Union Offices, Mayday Road, 
Thornton Heath, to whom designs, &c., must be delivered by 
gth June. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS, 


HE executive of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee met 
at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, last Friday, Sir 
W. B. Forwood in the chair. 

The following report of the advisory architects was pre- 
sented :—We have carefully inspected the five sets designs 
submitted, in competition, for the proposed cathedral at 
Liverpool. It is with much pleasure that we bear our tes- 
timony to the great care and pains that the competitors have 
bestowed on their work, and the admirable response they have 
made to the invitation of the committee. The drawings, as 
drawings, are mostly excellent, and show skill in the working 
out of many difficult problems. Almost without exception we 
see the hand of the master himself and not merely draughts- 
man's work. This makes the designs doubly valu- 
able. Out of the five competitors, four of them had 
sent in designs for the cathedral in the first and unlimited 
competition. We note, with great interest, that the new draw- 
ings embody much the same general design and character as 
previously delineated by each competitor. This clearly shows 
that from the commencement all the four had decided views, 
and that the second competition proved no temptation to any 
to deviate materially from their original conception. This 
seems to us good evidence that from the commencement they 
had offered of their best. You may be sure that we, your 
assessors, feel the great responsibility of our judgment and 
the importance of this very rare occasion. What we had to 
find was not the best, or the most beautiful, drawings, but the 
best idea. and the finest conception. Many of the drawings 
are attractive. But we had to look much further than that. 
We had to look at the real effect of the building rising to 16 
final completion. at the dimensions and proportions of the 
different parts, such as the piers and arches of the great nave. 
We had to look at the practical and feasible aspect of the 
designs. We had to look for a sufficiently original concep- 
tion. We had to look for a fine and a noble proportion, com- 
bined with an evident knowledge of detail. Lastly, we had 
to look for that power, combined with beauty, that makes а 
great and noble building. In the set of drawings marked 
“No. 1.” we find these qualities pre-eminentlv shown, . We 
cannot but give it the first place. We should recommend 
that the quasi east end should be drawn with the towers shown, 
and that a window of fine size and proportion should be show 
for that gabled end. one suitable to receive the offered gilt 
of stained glass, a gift that will greatly add to the beauty of the 
interior. —We are, gentlemen, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) С. Е. BopL£vy, RA. 
R. Norman Suaw, R.A. 

After a very careful consideration of the plans and advisory 
architects’ report, the committee decided not to accept any 
of the designs sent in. | "LONE ۱ 
' The following comment on the present position of this 
curious affair is from our able contemporary. the Manchester 
Guardian :—Yhe Liverpool Cathedral Committee seems ресі: 
Harly unfortunate in its dealings with the architectural pro- 
fession. For the second time in twenty years it has Hr 
a select number of architects to compete for the honour 9 
designing the cathedral, and for the second time 1t has re- 
jected the plans which its expert advisers have pronoun 
to be the best. The fate of Sir William Emerson's very fne 
prize-design of 1884 was partly determined by other reason 
such as want of money and want of enthusiasm ; but nothing 
of the kind can be urged in explanation of the a 
action at their meeting on Friday last. when they decide | 
ignere the prize-design by Mr. Gilbert Scott, which had as 
the hearty commendation of two judges so eminent in à ۱ 
profession as Mr. С. Е. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. Norman 5 id 
R.A. That a responsible body of clergy and laymen ^ , 
come to such a decision is almost enoügh in itself to exP | 
why so many English public buildings are disappointing. v 
why many capable architects decline to enter for architec 
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competitions of the kind. In this case the field. had ap- 
parently been thrown open to all architects. A hundred or 
more, including many well-known men, sent in specimens of 
their work, and out of this number five were chosen by Messrs. 
Bodley and Shaw, with the approval of the committee, to pre- 
pare designs for a cathedral upon certain prescribed con- 
ditions. ‘The selected candidates made their plans, and Mr. 
Gilbert Scott's design has been pronounced by the two asses- 
sors to be the best—not only, we must presume, for its in- 
trinsic merit, but for its compliance with the special conditions 
imposed. The committee now declares, in effect, that it 
knows better than its expert advisers, and that neither Mr. 
Scott's design nor any of the other four will do. The com- 
petition, in short, has been a farce, and the committee will 
now, we suppose, choose its own architect, as it might have 
done at first, without causing so much annoyance and disap- 


pointment to the whole profession. 
OO 
CLIFFORD'S INN. — 


LIFFORD'S INN was sold by auction last week at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 

& Co. The conditions of sale set forth that the property 
consiste of nearly an acre of freehold land, and that the 
buildings.now on the land, including the historic ha!l, pro- 


duce a nominal present income of £2,550 per annum. Тһе 


auctioneer, Mr. Breach, in asking for a bid for this “ magni- 
ficent speculative property," quoted with entire approval the 
opinion of Mr. St. John Hankin in a letter to the Dail y 
Chronicle, in which that gentleman said that the site of the 
Inn might fetch anything up to £200,000. Nobody 
offering that sum, however, the auctioneer gradually reduced 
his invitation to £100,000. Не warned those present that 
he had a genuine bid at this figure, and that the property 


would be knocked down, and -knocked down it was after an 
interval, the auctioneer remarking that this was little more | 
than 2 10s. per square foot, and that it was the cheapest 


bargain that he had heard of in City land for a long time. 


The buyer was stated to be Mr. William Willett, the well- 
known builder of Sloane Gardens. The sole reservation 
made by the vendors (the fourteen surviving members of the . 
Society of Clifford's Inn) is that they should retain the seven- | 
teenth century oak panelling and carved and other wood- 
work, including a handsome mantelpiece, іп one of the rooms | 
of the Inn. It-is understood that these will be offered to 
South Kensington Museum. The reserve price, which was’ 


not announced, was fixed by the Court of Chancerv. 


The ‘Historical Records and Buildings Committee of the 
London County Council report that their attention had been 
drawn to the sale of Clifford's Inn. Тһе site would no doubt 
be used for building purposes, and they were of opinion 
that it was a matter of deep regret that the historic buildings ' 
comprising the Inn, and especially the hall, should be thus 
demolished. They were not, however, prepared, owing to the 
great cost involved, to recommend the purchase of the pro- 
perty by the Council. For the purposes of record they had 


given instructions for photographs .of the buildings, to be 


taken and drawings made of objects of interest in connection, 


with the Inn. 
ڪڪ — ف‎ 
THE STRATFORD LIBRARY. 


T a council meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 

ciation held un Wednesday under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Birch, F.S.A., Mr. Allen S. Walker, honorary corre- 
spondent of the association, delivered a report on the whole 
matter of the alterations in Henley Street. Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. Walker reported that three of the five cottages 
contained sixteenth-century timbers, apparently of black oak, 
and. of a most interesting character. These three houses, 
he added, had been discovered to have belonged to relatives 
of Shakespeare, two cottages (the property of the Birthplace 
Trustees) having been held by the husband of Shakespeare s 
granddaughter, and the third by Shakespeare's cousin, some- 
time town clerk of Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Walker reiterated 
his objections to the proposals. 

A letter from Mr. А. Flower, chairman of the Stratford 
Library Committee, inviting a representative of the associa- 
tion to confer with his committee was received, and the 
following resolution, proposed bv Mr. George Patrick, 
A.R.I.B.A. (hon. secretary), and seconded by Mr. W. E. 
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Hughes, F.R. Historical Society, was unanimously adopted : 
— That, having heard Mr. Allen S. Walkers account of 
the proposed alterations to the house of Shakespeare's 
cousin (known as Birch's shop), it is the opinion of this 
council that it is desirable that its condition should be inter- 
fered with as little as possible, and that the removal of the 
brick front should not be carried out." А second resolu- 
tion, relating to the two cottages belonging to the Birthplace 
Trustees, was also carried, and ran as follows :—" That, 
having heard Mr. Allen S. Walker's account of the proposed 
alterations to the cottages belonging to the Birthplace 
‘Trustees at Stratford-on-Avon, it is the opinion of this council 
that the removal of the brick fronts froni the cottages adja- 
cent to the birthplace should not be carried out." "The 
honorary secretary was directed to send copies of the resolu- 
tions to the respective authorities. 

— i — 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WAVERTREE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
DESIGN BY RICH. T. BECKETT, A.R.LB.A. 


There are some good points about this design, which was 
placed third by the assessor, the general proportion being 


very satisfactory. 252: 


CAPE TOWN UNIVERSITY. 

| DESIGN BY‘ WILLS AND ANDERSON. - 
This design is apparently the best contribution, regarded 
purely as an architectural effort, to this competition. It is 
dignified and simple, and yet picturesque and striking in out- 
line, and to our thinking has a genuine University look 
about it. The plan design, the authors say, has been guided 
by the condition of requiring 6,000 square feet in the large 
hall, and as this is. provided in full the hall occupies a large 
space on the ground. .In the winning design the hall will be 
found perhaps somewhat below this area. — 


o À— MX ÀÀ‏ ف 
REFORM OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETI-‏ 
TIONS —‏ 3 — 
By JOHN MURRAY, F.R.I.B.A.‏ 


47% 


suggest the following reforms for the consideration of the 
Competition Reform Society and the profession generally : 

1. The Royal Institute of British Architects, through its 
council, should take the lead in- redressing this professional 
grievance, and should: formulate and publish some definite 
rules or regulations to guide promoters, assessors, and com- 
petitors, and without the concurrence of the proinoters in these 
all members of the Institute and its allicd societies, at least, 
should abstain from the competitive work, and the Institute 
Should communicate with all its members, requesting them 
to do so. This might also be made a definite condition for 
future candidates for election to the Institute to undertake 
before. or as a condition of their election. The penalty to be 
inflicted upon any member of the Institute and its allied 
societies for breaking any of these rules should be dismissal 
from their membership. ۱ 

2. Every assessor should approve the conditions. before 
accepting his appointment or make his acceptance condi- 
tional upon his approving the conditions proposed by the pro- 
moters, and unless the conditions be framed in compliance 
with the Institute rules or regulations no member of the 
Institute and its allied societies should accept an assessorship. 
The conditions should be so framed that they form a definite 
and binding agreement between the promoters, assessors, and 
competitors. 

3. There should be a jury of three assessors, two of whom 
should be architects and the other one a specialist appointed 
by the president for the time being of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects because the innate conservative Instincts and 
diverse opinions of Britons will not always permit one British 
architect to judge and arrive at a satisfactorv and unbiassed 
conclusion upon such a complex subject, which involves a 
combined knowledge of art, science. and business. The de- 
sign placed first by the jury must be in strict accordance with 
the conditions, and should be accepted by the promoters, they, 
however, reserving the right to acquire and carry out any 
other design they please, providing they compensate fairly 
the competitor whose design be placed first, by employing him 
as architect to carry out the building or work. This would 
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prevent any possible chicanery such as has been known to 
exist, and the architect placed first by the jury would be 
doubtless as capable, and probably, much more so, than the 
competitor who had violated the conditions. In order to 
adjudicate fairly upon some designs, it would be of the 
greatest possible assistance to receive an engineer's or other 
expert's opinion, and this jury system would fully meet such 
a contingency. | 

4. The fee to be paid to the jury should be higher than at 
present prevailing. and a scale might be arranged by the 
Institute which might be regulated within limitations by a 
percentage of, say, 1 guinea per cent. upon the cost of the 
building or work proposed to be done, plus a fee of, say, one 
guinea, for each design submitted, and the total be equally 
divided amongst the jury. 

s. The conditions should require small scale sketches, only 
to be submitted in a first competition, to show the general 
scheme of the design, and such sketches should be limited to 
pencil only and not be elaborately finished in any way, not 
any unnecessary work repeated thereon. The scale should 
be 1-16th of an inch to one foot or less. ‘These sketches 
could be done quickly and with very little or no expense to 
the competing architects, but they would doubtless contain 
very fully the architect’s own personal handiwork, and em- 
body all the main ideas of the design, which would be sufh- 
ciently intelligible to the assessors. 

6. The sets of sketches submitted should be examined by 
the jury, and the best selected by them, if there be perfect 
unanimity in their opinion, or, failing this, they should select 
a few of the best designs, about six, more or less, according 
to the necessities of special cases, and the designers of these 
'should be requested to enter a second competition in which 
more finished drawings should be required. and the work 
then demanded should be no more than it is customary to 
require by the existing system, and unnecessary repetition 
should be prohibited. The selected sketches should be 
marked or photographed and returned to their respective de- 
signers, who should send them back again unaltered with their 
more finished designs. A perspective drawing should not 
be required unless in a very exceptional case, and then it 
should be drawn by every competitor from. one, definite and 
fixed point of view. The jury should jointly examine these 
more finished designs in conjunction with their original 
sketches, and select the design which, in the opinion of the 
majority of the jury. is the best, and report their selection to 
the promoters. There should be no selection of a second and 
third design, a proceeding which is fraught with great diffi- 
'culty and danger. and there should be no award of premiums 
by the jury, for they are neither necessary nor desirable. А 
copy of the jury's report should be given to each of the six, 
more or less, selected architects. ‘The unsuccessful sketches 
should be returned to their respective designers after the 
final award be given in the second competition, and the name 
of tke successful architect be given to each competitor. 
` 3. A sum equal to the total amount now usually awarded 
by the two or three premiums usually offered, or somewhat 
more, should be equally divided between the six, more or 
less, selected competitors as expenses, and upon receipt of 
their more finished designs, and the amount so awarded to 
the successful competitor should not merge in the commis- 
sion or payment for the work if it be subsequently carried out. 
In case the work be abandoned or be not proceeded with with- 
in twelve calendar months after the award be given. at the 
request of either the promoters or the competitor whose de- 
sign was placed first by the jury. a payment should be made 
by the promoters for the competiticn drawings of the said 
competitor whether they be those done in the first or both 
first and second competitions, amountins to a sum equal to 
2 per cent. upon the estimated cost of the building or work. 
and after such payment the said competitur should have no 
further claim upon the promoters. Any subsequent business 
done by or between the promoters and the said competitor to 
be by a new and agreed arrangement. às if the competition 
had not been held. 

9. ‘The first selected design only should become the property 
of the promoters, and that only when thev have fulfilled 
their part of the conditions and employed its designer to 
carry out the works or paid the sums set out in the con- 
ditions. If the promoters desire to acquire any of the other 
designs, except the one adjudged the best by the jury. they 
should have power to do so by paying the designer of the 
work required a fee of one per cent. upon the estiraated 
cost of the building or work as proposed by the promoters, 
but the architect whose design was placed fi T 

8 placed first by the jury 
Боша be employed to carry out the work, 


10. The Institute should take steps to obtain and examine 
systematicallv the conditions of all published or known com. 
petitions, and all architects, or, at least, all members of the 
Institute and its allied societies should abstain from compet- 
ing in all cases where the conditions have been disapproved 
by the Institute—such disapproval to be made and pub. 
licly advertised by the Institute as may be hereafter deter. 
mined. 

'There is at present too much conservative individualism 
and not sufficient combination amongst architects upon this 
whole subject. and it is only by a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the old adage, “ Union 15 strength,” that 
a successful solution of the competition difficulty will be even- 
tually obtained. This almost universal unity of action we see 
around us to-dav on all sides, but it is not prevalent amongst 
architects, who are unfortunately far behind in this most 
desirable qualitv. We need more * esprit de corps " amongst 
us. and a more universal desire to work for the common good 
of the public and the profession, as well as for ourselves indi- 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EGYPTIAN 
STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE." 


4 [HE Egvptian style appears to have risen about the time 

of the Fourth Dynasty, and to have rapidly developed 
during the Fifth. Its elements existed earlier, but not till 
the Fourth Dynasty were they definitely compounded into 
an architectural style applicable to buildings in stone. Until 
recently it was commonly believed that the early dynastic 
Egyptians employed wood for small and costly edifices. In 
fact, however, no such Egyptian wooden architecture ever 
existed. Pictures and models which survive do look like 
representations of wooden structures—indeed, some of the 
slender columns depicted have more the appearance of metal 
than wood. It must be remembered that unpractised archi- 
tectural draughtsmen, though for their day able artists, in- 
variably represented columns with exaggerated slenderness. 
Numerous examples exist in the wall-paintings of Roman 
Italy; as a special illustration the lecturer showed a photo- 
graph of Giotto's painting of the facade of the Temple of 
Minerva at Assisi. The columns that represent tent-poles 
and the octagonal, or sixteen-sided, columns of the hiero- 
glyphs. were originally of wood. The rest were of reed- 
bundles plastered over with mud. Both kinds had been 
copied into stone at the date of the pictures referred to, and 
those pictures may actually depict stone buildings, little 
though they suggest that material. | 

The earlier Egyptian stone buildings had no architectural 
features whatever. ]t was mere building. not architecture. 
The chapel excavated by Professor Petrie was the simplest 
kind of stone building conceivable. The neighbouring 
mastabas were similarly destitute of architectural quality ; 
their false doors were inscribed with beautiful hieroglyphs, 
but there was no attempt to arrange them architecturally. 

Down to the middle of the Fourth Dynasty, then, the craft 
of building in stone had been carried to a high degree of 
perfection, but it bad developed no architectural art. Build- 
ing. whose forms and features were determined by the desire 
to give pleasure to the eve. was only carried out in the old 
materials of mud and reeds, with which the Egyptians had been 
familiar from the earliest prehistoric days. 

The lecturer described the characteristic features of a 
stone building in the developed Egyptian style. The walls 
have an external batter, are surrounded or edged by the torus 
moulding. and are crowned by the Egyptian gorge. The sup- 
ports are either piers—square. octagonal. or sixteen. or more 
sided—or clustered columns made in imitation of bundles of 
papyrus-stems or reeds, with a flat circular stone for base, and 
with a capital made in imitation of a group of flowers. buds, 
or palm-fronds. There are porticos and halls of columns. 
and there are dark chambers and passages. Only the piers. 
the porticos. and the halls of columns can have descended in 
direct sequence from the carly stone buildings. aud it is not 
to be supposed that such elements were lacking in contem- 
porary or even prehistoric mud buildings. * ТЕ may therefore 
be safely declared that all the features and principles of Egyp- 
tian architecture were invented by the mud-builders, and were 
afterwards directly translated into stone. The outward bat- 
ter of the walls of stone buildings had no meaning in stone; 
it was borrowed from mud-brick, The Egyptian gorge copied 
the old fringe of palm-frond tips with which mud-walls once 
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"Abstract of 4 Paper read before the R.LB.A on the 18th inst. by 
Professor Sir Martin Conway. 
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` habitually terminated. The torus moulding was a translation 
-of the bundle of reeds that protected the tender angle of 
termination of a mud-wall. 
. Discussing the question as to when this translation took 
place, and in what kind of building. the lecturer said that 
the well-known sarcophagus of Khufu-ankh at Cairo throws 
a welcome light upon this problem. It represents a palace, 
apparently built of crude brick with wooden fittings. The 
vertical grooving along the top of the lower part was doubt- 
less intended to represent the gorge. If at that time the 
gorge had actually begun to be imitated in stone as a cornice 
to stone buildings. the mason who carved this sarcophagus 
would have known better than to represent it by flat grooving. 
‘The fact that he flattened it seems to prove that, though at 
the time the gorge was in common use as top member of a 
crude brick building. it had not vet taken its place in stone- 
building. The sarcophagus of Menkaura. as compared with 
that of Khufu-ankh, shows a development. Like the latter. 
it imitates a building, usually said to be of wood, but really of 
mud and reeds, or mud-brick, perhaps. with wood fittings. 
This building is surmounted by a fully-developed gorge cor- 
nice, whilst each facade is surrounded by a torus moulding. 
Here, then, is the Egyptian style completely formed. Jt must 
have sprung into existence between the days of Khufu and 
Menkaura. 

The Fifth Dynasty has left us several actual examples of 
stone architecture containing decorative features, such as a 
mastaba at Sakkara, where the architrave of а portico is 
decorated with a stone gorge rather tentatively employed. 
The Fifth Dynasty tomb of Ptah-Shepses at Abusir. excavated 
in 1893. when fragments of lotiform capitals and columns 
were brought to light. vielded results of the highest importance 
for the present inquirv.t 

The tomb was approached by a great court. which was sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of twenty square piers. At the end 
of the great court was a porch of two columns, whereof only 
fragments remained. Іп a lateral chamber. which contained 
the statues of the deceased. were fragments of the two columns 
that had supported the roof. Тһе base and lower portion of 
the shaft of one were in place. and enough fragments of a 
capital were found to enable a complete restoration to be 
Column and capital in each case were hewn out of a 
single block of limestone. The circular base is simply 
bevelled off at a slope of about 45 deg. Its diameter is large 
in proportion to that of the shaft. Such large bases were re- 
quired when they were used instead of a foundation to spread 
the pressure of a shaft over an area of ground large enough 
to support it. This column and capital are, bevond question, 
the finest that have come down to us from ancient Egypt, 
as far as workmanship and carving are concerned. The pro- 
portions of the capital are excellent. The abacus is a thin, 
rectangular tablet. In the Middle Empire it was made 
thicker. It is only by comparing these Abusir fragments with 
later examples of the Lotiform order. such as the Middle 


.Empire rose granite column in the British Museum, that its 
The conclusion тау be 


made. 


surpassing merit becomes obvious. 
justified that the Memphite architecture of the Fifth Dynasty 
was highly meritorious, and may have been the finest ever 
produced in ancient Egypt. or even in the world before the 
great days of Greece. Tke date of the Abusir Column is 
about 36co В.С. 
. The pyramid field of Abusir is being systematically ex- 
plored by the German Oriental Society. They have already 
‘laid almost entirely bare the Pyramid Temple of the Fifth 
Dvnastv King. Ra en-user, which is earlier in date than Ptah- 
Shepses’ tomb. In Ra-en-user s temple the gorge cornice and 
the colonnade of clustered columns were fully develo; ed. The 
courts were fleered with basalt. In the great court was a red 
sandstone cistern to catch the rainwater. A drain led this 
out to another red sandstone cistem. The bas2 of the walls 
was also of basalt (in places of granite), which explains the 
black-painted dado so frequently found in tomb chambers of 
the Old Empire. The walls. above the basalt foot. were all 
covered with fine plaques of white limestone, delicately carved 
and painted. whereof only fragments remain. The 
side posts of the magazine doors avere of red sandstone. The 
only fragment of sculpture found was a noble head of a colos- 
sal granite lion. There were also remains of an alabaster 
altar embellished with reliefs of the various nomes. 
Throughout the period when true stone architecture was 
ansing in Egypt, pyramid building steadily lost its charm 
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for the kings. Khafra’s pyramid was smaller than Khufu's, 
Menkaura's than Khafra's; their successors were yet smaller. 
The reason evidently was because. as time advanced, less of 
the mass of human energy under the command of the king 
was devoted to pyramid building, and more to building of 
some other sort. | 

The lecturer next considered the character of the divine 
temples of the Old Empire. Fragmentary remains prove 
that Khufu and Khafra built temples of granite. The 
shrine was the chief feature. and its fossilised likeness is 
preserved as the Holy of Holies of almust every later temple. 
АП of them possess one marked characteristic. Entering. 


through the great pylon, and proceeding inwards from court 


to court and from chamber to chamber, there is a steady 
diminution in height the further vou advance. The reason 
for this is plain. The normal temple plan resulted from a 


series ОҒ accretions. 


sive further additions in the New Empire. Often the old 
paris were ruinous, and had to be rebuilt, but, according ta 
the general Egyptian way of doing things, the habit was to 
reconstruct the old parts on the old scale, and as far as 
possible in the old style, and to add the new parts in the 
new style. The Middle Empire built on a larger scale than 
the Ancient Empire, the Eighteenth Dynasty on a larger 
scale than the Middle Empire, and the Nineteenth larger 
than the Eighteenth. Thus a big temple. resulting from 
the accretions of various building periods, naturally grew in 
scale from shrine to pylon, and this feature was adopted 
into the style of temple design, so that even a wholly new 
temple was built in that fashion. From these considerations 
we may safely conclude that the Ancient Empire temples 
were small in scale. The best of them. the important royal 
temples, were probably built of the hard and precious rocks, 
such as granite, diorite. porphyry, and alabaster. We have 
every reason to conclude that all the Jater types of column 
and capital were fixed at this time. The lotiform. palmi- 
form. and campaniform or papyrus orders are all represente: 
in the painted reliefs of the Ancient. Empire. 

Describing the Fifth Dynasty divine temple revealed by 
the recent German excavation, the lecturer said that it was 
built near the Abusir pyramid field by the King Ra-en-user 
in honour of the sun-god Ra. Instead of a shrine its chief 
feature was an obelisk raised on a massive base covered 
with great blocks of granite at Фе. font, and with fine white 
The outer walls were built of big blocks 

The inner walls were badly 
built. but covered with plaques of finest. limestene carved 
wit) delicate. reliefs above a dado painted black. At im- 
portant points the base of the decorated walls was of granite. 
The ceilings were painted with yellow stars on a blue 
ground. Тһе rekef carvings were admirable, in the style of 
the best reliefs in the almost contemporary tomb of Ptah- 


D 


l;mestene above. 


hotep. 


temple building by changes in religicus ceremonial. and by 
the gradual ousting of the laity from the temple serv.ces. and 
the rise of the priestly саме. Finally he considered. the 
character of the sculptured de ‘oration applied to old Empire 
temples. and the system of its distribution. No Egyptian 
sculpture in the round ever surpassed that of the Fifth 
Dynasty. The mural decorative sculpture cf the Old Empire 
was correspondingly excellent as far as it went. but it 
suffered from а great defect that sculpture in the round 
escapel И was governed by faulty Egyptian. perspective. 
A figure in the round could be absolutely copied from 
Nature, but a figure in lew relief could only be truthfully 
repie:entel bv the aid of conventions not vet invented. 
(Quality. of surface is the great test cf bas-telief. ‘The best 


Fifth Dynasty work in this kind is sometimes good. though 


seldom to any high degree. The best result is attained 
when the artist. treats vegetable forms, especially thick 
growths of lotus and other luxuriously growing plants. It 
is evident that he relied. strongly upon colour for decorative 
effect. Where the colours have survived an excellent effect 
is obtained. 
perfect comprehension of how to design and carry out a 
decorative scheme in one logical style ever attaincd by any 


pcople. Every form they employed, whether in their archi- 


tecture or their sculpture, their paintings, their writing, their - 


decoration of every object large or small. emp!oved for what- 
ever purpose, was the consistent outcome of a single artistic 
ideal. All parts therefore harmonised together. 

Egypt has impressed the prestige of it, пиу name a; a 


An Ancient Empire shrine received, 
additions, mostiv in front, in the Middle Empire. and succes- 


The lecturer referred to the evolution brought about in 


The Egyptians attained to perhaps the most 
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country of great buildings and noble art upon the imagination, 
of succeeding generations. We are only now beginning to 
realise that the reputation of Egypt as an ancient artistic 
‚nation, so far from being exaggerated, does nct attain the 
level it deserves. 
y | Se 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


eee, 


HE 19th annual dinner of the Society of Architects was 
held on Friday at Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly. Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, the president, was in the chair, and the 
company, which numbered over 220, included Lord Clifden, 
Lord St. Levan, Sir A. D. Hayter, M.P., Sir Edward 
Strachey, M.P., Sir E. Durning-Lawrence. M.P., General 
Festing, F.R.S., Alderman Sir William Treloar, Sir Walter 
Foster, M.P., Mr. Halsey, M.P., the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Massey-Mainwaring, M.P., Mr. Layland-Barratt, 
M.P., Mr. W. A. McArthur, M.P., Mr. Hain, M.P., Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, M.P., Mr. Duke, M.P., Mr. Macdona, M.P., 
Mr. H. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Causton, M.P., Sir H. True- 
man Wood (the president of the Surveyors’ Institution), Mr. 
W. W. Thomas (vice-president of the society), Мг. Н. С. 
Quartermain (hon. treasurer), and Mr. E. Marsland (hon. sec- 
retary). After the loyal toasts, “ The Houses of Parliament,” 
and “ The Imperial Forces of the Empire," Sir Arthur Hayter, 
M.P., gave “ The Society of Architects and Architecture." He 
was glad that the society had introduced a Bill into Parlia- 
ment to secure the registration of architects, and he trusted 
that it would receive the sanction of the Government. The 
president, in reply, said that a properly-trained architect who 
satisfied an examining body appointed by the State should 
be registered by the State as a qualified practitioner, just as 
much as a physician or barrister. They did not say that a 
man not possessing the requisite qualifications and not regis- 
tered might not design and superintend the erection of build- 
ings, but they did say that the State should, in its own in- 
terest, say who were qualified. То this end they had pro- 
moted the Bill now before Parliament. He referred to the 
great street and other improvements which were taking place 
all over the country. Аз architects they hoped that more 
would be done in that direction: but it was an abomination 
and a scandal that the advertising monstrosities which de- 
stroyed all sense of dignity and taste of proportion in our 
buildings should be tolerated. Тһе president of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society (Mr. J. Woolfall) also responded. 
Other toasts followed. 
----------2-ө-е------- 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


` 


ІГ НЕ Duke of Cambridge, as President of the Institute, took 

the chair at the annual dinner, which was held on Friday 
at the Hotel Cecil. ‘There was a large gathering, which in- 
cluded the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Monkswell 
(Chairman of the L.C.C.), Sir F. Sharp Powell, M.P., Sir 
W. Church, Sir H. Norbury, Sir H. Crawford, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, M.P., Sir H. Howse, Sir A. Binnie, Sir S. Black 
(town clerk of Belfast), Mr. J. Cutler, the mayors of Brad- 
ford, Marylebone, and Lambeth, Principal Bodington, Mr. 
W. Whitaker (chairman of the council), Rear-Admiral Fitz- 
George. Major Ronald Ross, Mr. A. Wynter Blyth, Professor 
H.. Robinson, and Mr. E. White Wallis (secretary). The 
chairman. proposed.the toast of “ The King." The Duke of 
Northumberland proposed “ Queen Alexandra, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, President, and 
other Members of the Royal Family” The chairman, in 
reply, said that ever since he had had the honour of presid- 
ing over the institute he had taken the liveliest interest in 
all that concerned its work and welfare, and while he was 
able he should always take the same interest in its affairs. 
He recognised to the full that it was carrying out many useful 
and important functions, and he wished it all prosperity. Sir 
W. Church, in proposing “ The Sanitary Institute," said that 
the last three or four decades of the past century had seen 
greater advances in the science of medicine than any of the 
preceding ages. and during that time the science of preven- 
tive medicine had arisen. He congratulated the institute on 
the eminent position it had attained and the great usefulness 
of its functions. We had now become much more acquainted 
with the causes of disease, the mode of their propagation, 
and the manner in which they were disseminated, and we 
were better able to fight against them and ward them off. 
He might suggest to the institute that they should not seek so 
much for greater powers of of law, but should try to spread 
education more widely among the people. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ST. MARY'S 
ABBEY, YORK. | 

A controversy has arisen at York, and among 

the subscribers to the St. Mary’s Abbey Excavation fund 
in the county generally, in reference to the method adopted 
in carrying out the work. Some two years ago a fund was 
started with the object of excavating the foundations of the 
choir of the Abbey, and revealing the lines of the Norman 
building and its thirteenth century successor. The lawn at 
the northern end of the ruins in the Philosophical Society’s 
gardens was excavated, and in course of time sections of the 
foundations were bored to a depth of two and a-half feet. It 
was found, however. that the remains of the wall foundations 
were so saturated with moisture, and so denuded of cement 
that they were rapidly disappearing, and prompt measures 
had to be taken for their protection. 

An experiment was made by covering a portion of the sur- 
face with cement. From some inexplicable cause this was a 
failure, and the Committee of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, charged with the work, then consulted Mr. St. John 
Hope, the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr. 
Micklethwaite, the restorers of Kirkstall and Fountains 
Abbeys. They recommended that the outlines should be 
restored in brick, blue for the older church, and red for the 
thirteenth century work. With a view to effectually restoring 
the surface the committee have placed large flagstones on 
the top. | B | 

The action of the committee has called forth strong pro- 
tests, both on account of the unpicturesque character of the 
result, and also of the means adopted. At the annual meet. 
ing of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society a petition was pre- 
serited urging the suspension of further action, and the re- 
moval of the unsightly brick walls, as being contrary to good 


taste and judgment, and in no respect in keeping with the 


general character of the Abbey and its grounds. Тһе 
memorial was very influentially signed, and the prayer of the 
memorialists represents the opinion of a large number of 
people of taste, who have viewed with positive dismay the 
supreme ugliness of the result of the committee's work. The 
effect of the work. has been sarcastically described, though 
with a basis of truth, to be such that in a few years' time 
the American visitors will be quite sure they are looking at 
the site of an old Roman bath, and will think how like the 
Roman brickwork was to that of the present day. Тһе oppo- 
sition contrast with great effect the work at Fountaigs Abbey 
with that at York, and incidentally urge that the plea that the 
cement cracked and was therefore superseded by flagstones 
is puerile in the extreme. The mortar at St. Mary's Abbey 
has lasted about 700 years, and that of the Roman wall nearly 
double that time. and is as hard and impervious to-day as ever 
it was. At Fountains, they contend, the extavations revealed 
a quantity of forgotten walling, but having apparently found 
a cement of a durable nature, it was not thought necessary to 
patch them with blue bricks and cover them with flagstones, 
nor has it been necessary to build red brick walls to mark 
the position of what has entirely disappeared. Another argu- 
ment, urged with great force against the outlining scheme 10 
brick, is that coloured plans are to be placed in the vicinity of 
the excavations for the guidance of visitors, and therefore the 
coloured bricks are unnecessary. 

On the other hand the committee urge that it would be 
obviously misleading to build up or cover the surfaces with 
stone resembling the material of which they were composed. 
But there is a “concrete cement” used for seawalls and 
breakwaters which would withstand the action of the weather 
and render quite unnecessary the hideous flagstones which 
impart a cemetery-like appearance to the Abbey precincts. 

The feeling on the subject is so acute that when the use 
of bricks and flagstones was decided upon. it was understood 
that one prominent member of the council withdrew. After 
the presentation of the petition already referred to, the Execu- 
tive Council resolved that the further use of flagstones 
should cease. A re-commencement was, however, made with 
the flagging. which resulted in a general condemnation 0 
the action of the committee at the last meeting of the mem 
hers. Once again a general suspension of the work 5 
ordered, and so acute is the dissatisfaction that it has had a 
detrimental effect upon the flow of subscriptions for the 
general excavatory work. From inquiries made recently. % 
seems likely that a general suspension of the work will take 
place for the present, until a scheme has been matured which 
will preserve the architectural features of the foundations 
without imparing in any way the archeological interest of the 
building or marring the picturesquzness of the Abbey ruins. 
Yorkshire Post. | 
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fulfilled, and their neat little catalogue to hand does much 


WM. AUG'S GIBSON & CO.'S LIFTS. 


ESSRS. WM. AUG'S GIBSON & CO., of Temple Bar 


House, Fleet Street, E.C., have sent us a most 
attractively got-up catalogue of their various forms of lifts. 


It is excellently produced, compact in size, and its many 
illustrations of lifts will make it very useful for reference in 


the office of an architect. Messrs. Aug's Gibson & Co. 


point out that although the company is new it has the 
advantages of officers who have a lifetime of experience, and 
of works which they believe are more perfect and more fully 
equipped than any other devoted to this branch of engineer- 
ing. The reproductions from photos on the first few pages 
of their catalogue certainly show a very well-equipped and 


busy-looking set of workshops. 


to substantiate that claim. They illustrate what are said 
to be the largest wooden roller paititions ever made. These 


shutters are in five divisions, and altogether measure 3,168 ft.. 


super. 
The “ Phalanx” ventilation roller shutters are made of 


morticed laths of neat profile, connected by movable steel 
strips. When lowered the blinds form a solid closed sur- 
face. By simply drawing the blind each lath moves half-an- 
inch away from the other, similar to Venetian blinds, thus 
admitting air and light. If the pull is continued until the 
last lath only rests on the stone cill, sufficient light is admitted 
to work in the room. By further drawing the whole shutter 
rises and disappears in the roller box. The steel strips are 
galvanised and warranted not to grow rusty or to break. 
The securing of the roller blinds at any desired elevation is 


Some of the special features of Messrs. Áug's Gibson's 
patent low-pressure hydraulic passenger lifts are the packing, 
of the piston on their patent system, from the top of the 
cylinder, leathers being avoided, the fitting of the piston rod 
with their patent lubricator, effectually preventing corrosion 
and greatly increasing the durability cf the packing and the 
fitting of their steel safety catches, which are so constructed 
that, in the event of the ropes stretching or breaking the car 
remains suspended. 

Amongst many other types illustrated is a passenger lift 
of standard electric drum type. in which the controlling gear 
is so arranged that it cuts out the starting resistance quite 
independently of the lift attendant, after he has operated the 
main switch. The lift is fitted with slack cable gear and 
automatic end stops, which bring the car to rest, at top and 


automatic, the locking being effected when the drawing tape 
is released from the hand. The patent automatic band 
roller and holder winds up the drawing band in an extremely 
simple, vet effective, manner, and any danger of the roller 
coming down suddenly is an impossibility. It enables the 
user of the shutter or blind to manipulate the latter with only 
one hand, and the mechanism is guaranteed not to get out 
of order even if the rollers weigh more than а hundred- 
weight. and yet the whole apparatus is so simple that it may 


be fitted to any window. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Police Convalescent Home on Harlow Moor, Harro- 


bottom, independently of the attendant or of the collars fixed 
on the controlling rope. Хо current is used except when the 


lift is actually at work. 


As a basis for estimating the cost of any particular tvpe 
of lift, Messrs. Aug's Gibson require the following data: It 
electric, the voltage available, whether continuous or alter- 
nating, the load to be raised, the travel and size of car, the 
speed at which it must run, and on what sides or side the 
car is to be used. If hydraulic, what load is to be raised, 
what water pressure is available, and whether taken from 
high pressure main, overhead tank, gravitation main, or other 


source. 
—_— ot 


CLIFF'S SINKS. 


ESSRS. JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS have in course of 


preparation a new complete catalogue of the various 


goods which they manufacture, and of which they have just 
issued the second section containing illustrations and parti- 
culars of kitchen sinks, with plain and rolled edges, drainer 


sinks, slop sinks with and without flushing rims, wash tubs, 


single and in ranges, and sinks and appliances for hospital 


and mortuary use. 
The splendid qualities of the Wortley fireclay. from which 


Cliff's imperial porcelain sinks are made, and the hard and 


impervious nature of the “ Imperial” porcelain white glaze 


which covers them, combine to produce an article of very 


high quality. The sinks are strong and durable, straight 


and true in shape, with all internal angles carefully rounded 
to prevent accumulation of dirt. The glaze is hard, smooth, 


close in texture, and perfectly free from lead. The sinks 
are made in great variety and many sizes, and each article 


has been specially designed so that it shall by its form, size, 
and method of finish be best adapted for its use. Мапу of 
the sinks can also be “ finished " to order in such colours as 
ivory, French grey. and red-brown, or they may be white 
inside and only the outside coloured. The great improve- 
ment in shape which has taken place in this class of goods 
1$ particularly noticeable іп Messrs. Cliffs manufactures. 
Such forms as Nos. 639, 655, and 659 are really quite 
admirable, and leave little to be desired. The modern wash 
tub again, No. 663. is really quite an agreeable shape. 
— —À— M 


PHALANX WINDOW BLIND COMPANY. 


REALLY reliable. neat, and simple windew blind is of 
far more importance to a well-finished building than it 
is generally credited with. As a protection to windows 


against all sorts of weather—rain, hail. snow. or scorching” 


sun—a screen which does not possess the disadv antages of 
most of the blinds and shutters hitherto offered is a Muri 
felt want. This want the " Phalanx Window Blind Co., o 

Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., claim to have EE 


gate, which was opened on Saturday, has accommodation for 
34 patients, and bas cost £9,500. 


A NEW nurses’ home and laundry, which have been built 


for the Hahnemann Hospital, Hope Street, Liverpool, were 


opened yesterday week, and the total cost was £3,000. 


TRECYNON Library, situate in Mill Street, which was opened 
last week, has been erected by Mr. D. T. Davies (local 
builder) from the designs of Mr. C. H. Elford, of Aberdare, 


at a total cost of nearly £2,800. 


Mr. В. B. MORGAN (Morgan & Buckingham), of Norwich, has 


been appointed architect. &c.. to the Norwich Board of Guar- 
Шап; and Mr. J. Cawley. of Northwich, has been appointed 
architect for the Mid-Cheshire Isolation Hospital. 


THE Felix Hotel, Felixstowe, erected and to be conducted by 
Mr. D. Tollemasche, was opened last week. The building 
has a splendid frontage overlooking the German Ocean, and 
has 200 bedrooms, with lifts to each of the upper floors. 


SCHEMES are on foot for erecting a single-storey shed, &c., 
for Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, at a cost of £18,000 ; 
Renfrew hospital extension (Mr. Paterson, architect), to cost 
£12,000; the modern church of Lanteglos-by-Fowey; and 
the new church of St. David's, Brecon, to cost £5,000. 


THE scheme for the restoration of St. Leonard’s Church, 


Walton-le-Dale, at a cost of nearly £9,000, has now been defi- 
nitely settled. The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. P. 
Seddon, and the character of the building will not be mate- 
rially altered, though many improvements will be effected. 
The character of the tower will not be interfered with. 


Tur Oldfield Boys’ School, Bath, which has just been fòr- - 
mally opened. has accommodation for 352 boys aud staff.. 
The large school-room has provision for. 120 scholars, while. 


there are four class-rooms, accommodating from 50 to 72. 
The premises are heated throughout by hot water, and are 
lighted by electricity. The building is constructed of local 
stone, with freestone dressings. Mr. W. J. Willcox, 1, Bel- 
mont. Bath, was the architect, the builders being Messrs. J. 


Long & Co.. also of Bath. 


Act Saints’ Parish Church, Hereford, which has been re- 


stored at a cost of about £3,000, under the direction of Мг. 
J. Oldrid Scott. has been re- "opened. An important section 
of the work has been the restoration of the roof at the south 
aisle. During recent years there have been two roofs—one 
of very ancient character and well worth preserving. and 
| the other a *lean-to," the former being: hidden from view 


by a ceiling of lath and plaster. ‘The “lean-to " has now been 


removed, and a substantial oak roof exposed. 
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Ат a meeting of the Birmingham Watch Committee, on the 
29th ult., approval was given to plans for two cottages pro- 
posed to be erected in Summerfield Park for the accommoda- 
tion of members of the. police force, and a deputation was 
appointed to wait upon the Baths and Parks Committee to ask 
their permission for the erection, and to give such explana- 
tions as may be necessary. This deputation will presumably 
meet the committee at its next meeting ; meanwhile Mr. D. J. 
"O'Neill has forwarded a circular to the members of the City 
Council protesting against the proposal as a “ desecration ” 
of the park, as an illegal proceeding, and as “а piece of nar- 
row-minded stupidity " on the part of those who have enter- 
tained it. 


Tue new.bridge at Kew, named after King Edward VII., and 
opened by -His Majesty on Wednesday. has taken two years 
to complete. It is constructed of Aberdeen granite and Cor- 
nish stone, and stone piers support the three arches. each of 
which are 116 ft. wide. The new structure has been de- 
signed by Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., and Mr. Cuthbert 
A. Brereton, the contractors being Messrs. Easton, Gibb & 
Son, of Aberdeen. It spans the River Thames between 
Brentford and Kew (the total length being 1,500 ft.), and 
the width of roadway over the new bridge is 55 ft. between 
parapets, as compared with 24 ft. in the old structure. 


THE South Cliff Congregational Church, Lowestoft. the open- 
ing service of which was held yesterday week, is constructed 
of red brick, the dressings being of white costessey work. The 
roofs are. of open timber construction of the hammer beam 
twpe, and the seating is of oak, wax polished. А bold, square 
tower. with angular pilasters, and terminating with a lead- 
covered spirelet and weather vane of quaint design, forms a 
prominent feature. The contract, which amounted to £1,698, 
was let to Mr. John Ashby, “ Woodbury.” Lowestoft. The 
building has seating capacity for 430, and the architects are 
Messrs. Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, London, М.С. - 


THE United Free Church Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, which 
has just been opened after reconstruction, now has seating 
capacity for nearly 1.900.  'The preparation of plans 
was entrusted to Mr. Peddie, of Edinbürgh, and the cost of re- 
building is estimated to be considerably over £20,000. For 
the purposes of debate the hall has been surrounded on all 
four sides bv division lobbies, to which there are numerous 
doors of access, and from which, of course, the public are 
excluded. ‘The division lobby to the north is immediately in 
connection with the north corridor. which forms the access 
to the galleries set apart for the use of the public. and the 
division Jobbies are also in communication with the Lawn- 
market by staircases at the south-east and south-west corners. 
Off the-division lobbies there is ample cloak-room and lava- 
tory accommodation. Two new rooms have been set apart 
for the Moderator of Assembly, and there is a special ladies’ 
room. The staircases at the south-east and south-west cor- 
ners rise.from the Lawnmarket level to the upper floor, which 
is placed over the south gallery. where there is a smoking- 
room for members of the House. as well as a museum. The 
heating is by hot-water pipes, placed below the floor. The 
internal furnishing and equipment generally have been ad- 
mirably carried out by Messrs. W. S. Brown & Son, George 
Street, Edinburgh. | 


THE new workmen's cottages at ‘Tooting (erected by the 
L.C.C.) the first section of which was inspected by T.R.H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on Friday, will have cost 
about £495.000. The whole of the estate (38 acres) is to be 
divided into 1,244 plots for 4 different types cf cottages. 
These: vary-in area. frontage. and depth, according as they 
are first, second, third, or fourth-class, and are to be arranged 
in terraces of about 18 cottages to each terrace with a space 
of some 13 ft. between. It was specially ordered that none 
of the cottages should have back additions, a provision de- 
signed to prompte the free circulation of air. The table of 
accommodation i is the principal feature in the scheme. First- 
class cottages have five rooms and scullery, and 29 of them 
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-poses to employ it as an automobile mart. 


provide for 29o people.. Of the second-class, 100 with four 
rooms and kitchen, house 800 persons. and 109, with three 
rooms and kitchen, house 654. There are 818 third-class 
cottages on tbe list, with three rooms and scullery, accom. 
modating altogether 4,908. . The fourth-class tenements, 
which have three rooms. and kitchen on the upper flat, and 
two rooms and kitchen on the lower, number 188, and pro- 
vide for 1,128 tenants above and 752 below. These figures 
show a total.of 8,532 people in 1,244 cottages. As to the 
rooms, the average size varies from 130 to 1 58 square feet 
in the living-room, and from бо to 79 in the kitchen, while 
the smallest bedroom is 96 square feet. ‘They are all two- 
storey buildings, with gardens in the rear. and the rents run 
from 6s. to 12s. 6d. a week. Both the Prince and Princess 
specially noted that the suggestions made by the King and 
Queen on their visit to the dwellings on the Millbank site as 
to the provision of more cupboards had been adopted, and 
that in this respect the cottages and flats were equally 
equipped. . The Princess, however, thought that in the 
kitchens and sculleries there was still need for more shelves 
on which to put crockery and cooking utensils, and an official 
note was made as to her Royal Highness's observations to be 
carried into future effect. 

س وهو — 

JOTTINGS. 

THE town clerk of Cheltenham (Mr. E. T. Brydges) died 
yesterday week at the age of 76. 
Messrs. M. BAUER. А. К. Brown, C. Н. Shanhon. W. Strang, 
and W. Witsen have been elected Associates of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors. Painters, and Gravers. 


THE protection of architects’ designs and plans is being 
strenuously advocated by German architects, who desire the 
same kind of legal recognition of their rights as that accorded 
to art works, which are protected by the copyright laws. 


THE Mirfield U.D.C. require a surveyor, under 35 years of 
age, at an annual salary of ۰ ‘There is also a vacancy 
for a town clerk at Bedford, the salary offered for this post 
being £500 per annum, to be raised to £600 at end of 


first vear. 


OLYMPIA has been acquired on lease by a company which pro- 
There is to be a 
permanent exhibition of motor cars. motors, component parts, 
accessories. &c., and the arena will be available for trials and 
lessons in driving. | 


AN invention for manufacturing gas out of chalk has been 
tricd in Sussex with, it is said, surprising success. No every 
hundred tons of chalk will be mixed about ten tons of coke 
or coke breeze, and from this 10,500,000 cubic feet of Биз 
will te obtained. | . | 
ڪوچ‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. JOHN Smitu & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 


have just received an order for a large clock (to be supplied 
with all. the latest improvements) for the new town hall ət 
Vryburg. Cape Colony, 


Tue N.E.R. Co. have erected several large buildings on the 
main line from Leeds to York, Selby, and Hull, at Nevile 
Hill. and Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons. clock manufacturers. 
Guildford Street, Leeds. have erected a large illuminated 
turret 3-dial clock in one of them, lighted by electricity. They 
have also erected one in front of the police- -station and library, | 
ыны Road. Leeds. | | 
—<————— 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. : 

Abergavenny (for Mou. architects only). June 2. Library. 
Premium: £20. Е.Н. Restall, Town Hall. _. 

Blackpool. June зо. Poster. Premiums : £100, 459, £3 
and 420. Mr. C. Noden, Town Hall. 

‘Croydon. June 9. - Home, «с. Full particulars from Н. 
L'st, Union Offices, Mayday-rd., Thornton Heath. 
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AP HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 

The FiNAL and SPECIAL Examinations will be held from the 26TH 
JUNE to the 3rD Јоу, 1903, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonies of Study and necessary fees, must be sent in on or before 


29TH May, addressed to the undersigned. 
W. J. Lock, | 


| | Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
No. 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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 REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


qu you cannot make men good by Act of Parliament is 
You may have an Act to register proficiency 


very true. 
but that does not ensuré it. Many who pass examinations fail 


utterly to apply the knowledge they have apparently gained. 


Whilst a p'uniber may pass an examination test as to his 


knowledge of what ought to be done in sound plumbing, 
registration by no means insures him carrying it out. More- 


over, a bricklayer should be registered as well if we are to 


make out drainage secure by tested experts, for he can do as 
great harm as anyone in this direction., The architect is by no 
means absolved from looking after plumbing work because the 


plumber is registered or from seeing that drains are properly 


laid because all the bricklayers have passed examinations ! 
It the real aim of registration of architects is to insure good 
architecture it certainly can never be realised. If the public 
think that a test of examination 1n architecture can ensure the 
making of good architecture they are hopelessly deceived. 
The attempt to force registration to the front just now by 
seeking the opinion of those down for eléction on the R.I.B.A. 
Council is a clever piece of politics perhaps, but the R Г.В.А. 
is not likely to allow its hands to be forced in this way. To 
secure registration by Act of Parliament for the practice 
of an art so difficult, illusive, and uncertain as architecture 
would we believe do much to promote its degradation. Toa 
man who is not by nature an artist the making of oae Act by 
Parliament of course appears quite easy. 

On this question Professor Beresford Pite writes as follows : 
“І hope that the visitors to the Society? of Architects’ 
dinner are not under the impression that in this matter it has 
the countenance or sympathy of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects or of the leaders of the profession of architecture 
either in or out of that body, and it may be well to draw atten- 
tion to the important protest initiated by eminent artísts inde- 
pendently of the Institute, and published in your columns 
about ten years ago, against any attempt whatever to 
make architecture a close profession by examination. 
The registration of architects will not effect any public benefit. 
Any one, honestly ignorant or incompetent, or dishonestly 
jerrybuilding, will still be able to endanger human life and 
will only be prevented by such an Act from calling himself an 
architect; the resources of «sthetic and scientific nomen- 
clature are still open to him, and ‘artist and sanitary 
engineer’ will be as ensnaring to the public as the then 
illegal term ‘architect.’ ‘hat completer and fuller education 
in building art will be beneficial to the public needs no proof, 
and if it is capable of enforcement as a corollary to the 
Education Act it will be welcomed by all architects and 
should be imposed upon all who build, but whether 
Englishmen will ever consent to have their liberty 
of action in building castles of liberty curtailed by 
Act of Parliament is another matter. But по regis- 
tration of architects alone will improve the build- 
ing art of the country. Architecture, however, appeals 
to qualities of intellect and has imaginative range and purpose 
that demand its treatment as among the greatest of the liberal 
arts. To fetter its exercise by Act of Parliament will be as 
foolish as the action of the ‘ Masters’ of Florence in opposing 
Brunelleschi’s appointment to build the Duomo dome becaues 
he was not registered by them, anda Registration Bill such as 
proposed by the Society of Architects would have prevented 
an Oxford don named Christopher Wren from building St. 
Paul’s ; while registering all the incompetent quacks whose 
claim to be considered architects is best judged by their 


works.” 


— 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
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T is difficult to characterise the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
petition. From first to last it has been most unfortunate. 
But the last stage is the worst. ‘The Committee's leaning was 


` | kaown to be most distinctly in favour of Gothic—and that of 


an early type—“with long drawn aisles and fretted vault.” 
But they left the matter of style an open one for competitors, 
both in the first and second competition, and at the same 
time made one of the conditions that “the central space at 
the crossing of nave, transept, and choir should be large, and 
fully capable of seating 3,000 persons without any interruption 
of the view from columns.” When the assessors chose a 
design which obviously did not comply with these require- 
ments it was anhounced that the Committee would reject all 
the designs, but the last we hear is that they accept the 
assessors’ judgment and award the first place to the assessors’ 
nominee. This, in face of difficult conditions, to which others 
have loyally conformed! But, worse still, we also hear that 
the author of the accepted design is to be asked to modify it, 
and to work in consultation with one of the referees! We 
suppose the Committee will hear verbally what some 
folk think of all this. Ме d» not care to print 
what we have heard. It is a setback to all faith 
and trust in competitions, committees, and assessors. One 
eminent architect writes us that in his opinion it is the 
worst thing that has happened in the course of his long life in 
regard to professional matters. ‘That such a result should be 
associated with a cathedral design, of all subjects, is Jament- 
able. The ethics of fair dealing and the art of design are both 
alike in troubled waters, for it is at least doubtful if there are 
a majority who prefer Mr. Gilbert Scott's design to the others, 
clever as itis. He has, we believe, had the good fortune to 
be a pupil of Mr. Bodley—as, indeed, two of the others have 
shared in the benefits of that artist's ofice—but that the com- 
mission might well have been given direct to Mr. Bodley in 
the first instance we can well imagine. We should have cer- 
tainly seen an accomplished piece of work, for it is not only 
the younger men who are clever. We imagine the “ up-and- 
down vaulting " and the curiously hard outlines of towers and 
projections in the accepted design would have been absent 
from the design of the older architect, and he would have 
easily desigaed us something dominating and noble in outline 
—something, in fact, such as we see in the dignified and grace- 
ful composition over the crossing in Messrs. Austin and Paley's 


design. — ۱ 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


N architect whose opinion we value has kindly sent us 
the following note of the designs now exhibited in 
Liverpool. Of course, it is the expression of a personal opinion 
and does not aim to be a deeply considered or judicial one, but 
it isa frank and short criticism which would, we believe, find 


an echo in the thoughts of many of our readers. 


The committee made it a condition that 3,000 people 
should be seated near the pulpit without a pier intervening. 
Four competitors appear to comply with this main require- 
ment, and the one who quite disregards it, is placed first. 
Scott's design is also very under windowed, Austin's is very fine 
indeed, and Messrs. Malcolm Stark and C. O. Nicholson's are 
excellent. I should have placed No. 2 (Austin and Paley) 
first, No. 3 (I think by Nicholson) s2cond, No. 5 (by Stark, 
I am told) third, No. 1 (Scott's) fourth, and No. 4 last. 

No. 1.—How this came to be placed first is a puzzle. It is 
apparently the only one that does ۶۵۶ provide the accommoda- 
tion asked for by the committee in their conditions. It is very 
short of windows for a place like Liverpool, and too like a 
castle. Тһе mass is very fine, with two good towers, and it 
would make an excellent monument if not required for use. 
I don't like the way (Ее gables or dormers are carried up out- 
side, and I think that the tall windows cutting into a barrel- 
vaulted roof would be very uncomfortable and quite spoil the 


interior. It is Early English in style, and very good of its 


kind. 
No. 4.—А complete contrast to No. 1, next to which it is 


hung. This design is Late Gothic. The nave is 76 feet wide, 
and the windows are enormous. ‘The choir is only 34 feet 
wide, the end of the nave being almost octagonal. . The out- 
side has a flat look, there being no towers except a detached 
belfry. The west end (or, strictly speaking, the north) has a 
large arch, like Tewkesbury. The east end is very good. 


- 
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No. 5.—A good plan with plenty of accommodation in the 
nave and crossing, but rather short in the choir, and the 
vestries are too small. 'The morning chapel is cleverly 
arranged to orientate, running clean across the choir. The 
crossing is hexagonal and the groining over is curious, and 
looks a bit weak next to the main ring which has a 6o feet 
diameter, The exterior is good, and would make a fine 
group. | 

No. 3 —There are some good detail drawings shown with 
this set, but I think the committee would have done better to 
allow perspectives and not insist оп the large details. Two 
western (ur northern) towers are shown, and a fine bold front. 
‘There is also a spire at the choir end. The nave is so feet 
wide and the crossing, which is oclagonal, is 100 feet across, 
with a fléche over, but no tower above the main roof. A 

very able design. | 

No. 2.—The best set of drawings in the room, and also the 
best plan and design, to my mind. The nave is 62 ft. wide 
and the choir the same width, the choir stalls being placed 
some distance inside the arcade with a stone screen behind, 
from back to back of the screen being 38ft. There are two 
detached piers at the west end, the spandrels of the arches 
being treated with open tracery. There are two very fine 
towers, one at each side of the cathedral opposite the crossirg, 
which latter is surmounted with a copper dome—the only 
feature I don't like; I think the design would gain by its 
omission. ‘The end of the choir is apsidal. The west end is 
a very fine piece of design indeed. The porch is brought out 
octagonally and very well treated. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE latest phase in the curious and unsatisfactory Cathedral 
competition for Liverpool is that Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A, 
is to be asked to co-operate with Mr. G. Gilbert Scott in the 
carrying out of Mr. Scott's design. This in face of the fact that 
the committee decided not to accept any of the designs, and 
that Mr. Scott’s design does not appear to comply with the 
conditions or the committee’s wishes. ‘This is the second im- 
portant occasion on which we are confronted with the question 
as to whether conditions are to be taken as binding or not. It 
is exceedingly unfair to allow competitors to think conditions 
are binding, and then fail to consider them so in the award. 
Here we have conspicuous effort to provide the 3,000 seats 
within hearing and sight, as desired by the committee, ignored 
for the sake of a design which fails to meet this condition, We 
fear the prospect of a satisfactory award in competitions is 
getting more shadowy than ever, and should act as a strong 
deterrent to really able architects wasting their time upon 
them. Why was Mr. Bodley not given the work in 
the first instance? Не has earned a high reputa- 
tion for scholarly reproduction of medieval work, and 
surely that is the most that can be said for the accepted 
design, which shows no actual beauty of conception. The 
appearance of the elevations, as every architect knows, is 
quite different to the perspective result, which will take away 
much of the apparent breadth the elevations show. Can any 
unprejudiced observer admit for a moment that the clever 
plan of the first premiated design is a fair realisation of the 
conditions or committee's desires—or as much so as other 
of the designs? In such case is the remodelling of that 
design a satisfactory solution of the problem, however able it 
may be? 


T seems a long way back now to the days when the New 
Gallery used to make known to the world the fine works 
of Burne-Jones, and even in later years we have pre- 

served a recollection of a somewhat high average of accom- 
plishment. But this year one almost feels the low-water mark 
of attainment has been reached, and that the number of really 
fine things is very small. ‘That there is much able and 
accomplished painting as such is true enough, but one can 
only wonder at the amount of painting done, apparently for 
painting’s sake, and with no definite message of art. 

What makes this year’s exhibition especially interesting to 
architects is the fine collection of caskets by Nelson and Edith 
Dawson, and other firstrate objects of decorative art by 
Alexander Fisher, H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Gaskin, H. Wilson, Miss Elinor Halle, etc. These 
show a real revival of beautiful and interesting detail. Though 
we still have to regret the want of better designs in general out- 
line and form, there is no doubt that casket design is much 
improved of late years. | 

Few things have been done with more charming daintiness ۱ 
than the * Griselda ” ef Harold Speed (93) ; the refinement of Ir will possibly have occurred to many that the tem- 
drawing and colour is extremely pleasing. Another attractive | porary footways cver London Bridge are a great deal 
subject in its decorative effect and refined drawing is Miss | pleasanter than the new permanent ones are likely to be. 
Marianne Stokes’ “ Melisande" (86). Amongst landscapes Mr. | These are agreeably separated from the road traffic, they ate 
A. D. Peppercorn’s “Evening” (193) stands out with much | nicely screened from sun and wet and wind (no light boon), 
distincticn for its broad repose and refined scheme of colour. | they are level, and they afford a most picturesque foreground 
Mr. Moffat Lindners ‘ Flowing Tide" (197) is extremely|to the river views. АП these are joys we must learn to 
clever, but the decorative treatment of waves should hardiy | dispense with. 
suggest shavings ; it would make a fine design for execution 
in deccrative materials. ‘The portrait of the late Jos. F. 
Bentley, the disünguished architect, by Rene Le Brun de 
L'H: pital (243) is an agreeable likeness if not a great work 
cf art. А fine decoratively-drawn full-length picture of 
a young lady, entitled “Spring,” by John Lavery, is perhaps 
one of the few distinguished works in the Gallery; in colour, 
drawing and technique it is admirable, but with a curiously 
unsatistactory shadow drawing. This picture is in curious 
contrast to the large picture portrait of J. MacNeil 
Whistler, by Jean Boldini (271), startlingly true and fantastic. 
“The Brook " (41), Leslie Thomson, has the fine breadth and 
refinement which so marks this artist’s work. This and one 
of Mr. Reginald Barratt’s sunlit views of “ Venice” (76) are 
amongst the very few things of interest in the South Room. 

In the Gallery one is accustomed to look for architectural 
subjects of some quality if not quantity. This year the quan- 
tity is almost at the vanishing point. Mr. E. Salomons gives 
us a dainty rendering of ** Christ Church, Oxford" (289), which 
deals very truthfully with the architectural effect. His 
* S. Malo ” (305) is also an agrecably handled little street view. 
“Тһе Founders’ Tower, Magdalen” (302), is not so good 
either in drawing or colour, and is of an unfortunate shape. 


—— 


Тне reason for the rejection of the first-placed design in the 
Liverpool Cathedral competition appears to Mr. Willink, of 
Liverpool, inadequate. Не says: “In the first place, com- 
petitors were not instructed to provide a building in which 
3,000 people could hear, Еш one in which they could see the 
preacher ; and this is, without dispute, accomplished. In the 
second place, the range of a preacher’s voice, if hearing be 
taken as the criterion, can only be ascertained in a completed 
building, and it might well happen that all who could see could 
also hear.” 


THE new vista opened up at present by the Strand improve- 
ment is very pleasing from a point opposite Agar Street, 
whence the tall dark fléche over the large hall of the Law 
Courts becomes a conspicuous central object. London 
might have been a city of splendid vistas undoubtedly. 
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THE tenders for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society new offices 
have reached the respectable total of £95,500, instead of 
£55,000, as originally intended. This has caused great 
friction at the annual delegate meeting last week, and the 
executive council have had to face severe criticism. Messts. 
Bromage, of Worcester, and Fortune, of Bath, have present 
a report giving an alternative scheme with reductions, bringing 
the cost down to £59,320. A limit of £55,000 has been 
agreed upon. Mr. M. C. Meaby, of 88, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., is the architect. 


AN admirable book on woods has just been issued, entitled 
“Principal Species of Woods," * by Charles Henry Snow, С.Е, 
Dean of School of Applied Science, New York University, 
which gives graphically the different values and appearance © 
all the principal trees which are of use in construction an 
decoration. A picture of the tree complete, of the bark ۳ 
detail, and of the sectional appearance of the wood, is given 
on each plate, and the tree is described shortly as to nomen: 


* Chapman and Hall, 15s. 
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‘picture, the property of an old lady at Worthing, was hawked 
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Majesty was made acquainted with the plan for erecting a 
monument to Shakespeare at Elsinore. "The plan received 
the Queen's approval, and she insisted on being allowed to 
pay the first contribution towards the expense. The monu- 
ment which it is proposed to erect is modelled by the well- 
known Danish sculptor, Louis Hasselrus, who lives in Rome. 
The poet is represented in a sitting posture, holding some 
manuscripts in his left hand, and with a pen in his right. 


characteristic form of the trees chiefly known to Englishmen 
does not appear to be quite hit off in several cases, but of the 
generally useful and capital get-up of the book there can be no 
question. <A book for the architect, engineer and landowner. 


THe development of South Africa is preceeding, as is sig- 
nificantly illustrated by the establishment of a Society for the 
Encouragement of Art in South Africa, its object being to 
provide a comprehensive art education, including crafts, in 
South Africa for South Africans, by tbe foundation of an 
academy of arts. The society is under the presidentship of 
Sir William B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. The hon. sec. is 
Mr. Ed. L. Van Someren, and it is proposed to found a school 
of art at Johannesburg, which will possibly add to the building 


schemes in that rising town. 


PROGRESS is still being made (says the Yorkshire Post) 
in the excavations connected with the Roman wall of 
Antoninus, Scotland. The Glasgow Archzological Society 
have cut into а section of tbe wall at Hillfoot, Bearsden, the 
portion cut disclosing sixteen layers of turfing, with a stone 
base 15 ft. wide. Тһе Scottish Society of Antiquaries are at 
present making cuttings in and around the fort of Rough- 
castle, two miles west of Falkirk. Sir Alexander Muir 
Mackenzie, of Delvine, has published a monograph on the 
subject. 
only a beginning of the desired exploration of traces of the 
Roman advance in Scotland. He expects to trace the Roman 
road from Grassy Walls to Coupar Angus this year. 


THE following curious record of a picture reads like a fairy 
tale. This picture is a portrait of a lady in white muslin 
dress, with yellow trimmings, by Gainsborough, 30 in. by 25 in., 
an awful looking wreck, covered with dirfy varnish, and 
having two large holes in the canvas, and as unprepossessing 
an object as ever came out of a rag-and-bone shop. - This 


ہے .س — 


Mr. R. Catterson-Smith, head master of the Vittoria Street 
School for Jewellers and Silversmiths, was on Tuesday selected 
to succeed Mr. Edward R. Taylor, who will retire on June 30 
from the head-mastership of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, under the terms of the Corporation superannua- 
tion scheme. Mr. Catterson-Smith was born in Dublin, and 
at the age of twenty entered the studio of Henry Foley, R.A., 
and remained with him until his death. In 1:393 he entered 
the service of William Morris to assist him and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones in the production of drawings for the Kelmscott 
Press. Of Mr. Catterson-Smith’s work in this direction Morris 
spoke in terms of unstinted praise. His set of “Chaucer” 
drawings was іп 1901 sold in London for £800. Іп 1892 
Mr. Catterson-Smith began to work in metal. : 


about Bond Street, the owner anxious to realise 26; but no 
one apparently wanted it, and it was taken to Christie's, where 
its merits were suspected. On Saturday it started at zoo 
guineas, which in a couple of seconds had reached 5,000 
guineas, and in less than a minutc it was knocked down to 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer at 9,000 guineas. Another amazing 
price was paid for a Romney portrait, the property of Mr. E. 
W. Beckett, M. P., of Mrs. Alexander Blair, in white muslin dress, 
painted on too small a canvas to allow of the full effect of the 
large black hat with feathers being fully seen—58 in. by 40 in. ; 
this was started at 2,000 guineas, and was knocked down at 9,400 
guineas to M. Charles Sedelmeyer, of Paris. This Romney 
picture was painted for 50 guineas (the artist received 
100 guineas for tbe portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Blair) in about 
1787, and is one of the most striking pictures of its kind on 
record, Sundry other large prices were realised at Christie's 
sale on Saturday, making a total of £105,845. D. G. 
Rossetti’s Venonica Veronese fetched 3,800 guineas, a Paul 
Veronese (Venus and Mars) 6,000 guineas, a ‘Titian 4,500 
guineas, and four large decorative pictures by F. Boucher 


22,300 guineas. 


Lasr Saturday fifteen members of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, under the leadership of Mr. G. W. Lord, made a 
sketching visit to Mobberley Church, Cheshire. ‘The rector, the 
Rev. Н. L. Mallory, kindly explained various points of interest. 
By the kindness of Mr. Ernest Leycester, Mobberley Old 
Hall was also visited, and several sketches made of it. On 
Tuesday evening about sixty members visited the New 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, by kind permission of the 
architect, Mr. C. Trubshaw. The visitors were shown round 
by Mr. Elwell and Mr. Lund, who exp'ained the general design 
of the building, and the elaborate wirming and ventilating 


arrangements. 


— 


A SENSATIONAL price for a picture was realised last week in 
the 14,000 guineas given by Mr. Martin Colnagi for Sir Н. 
Raeburn's portrait of Sir John Sinclair, of Ulster. A Duchess 
of Devonshire pictute, by Gainsborough, fetched 9oo guineas, 
and Nancy Carey, by Hoppner, 1,650 guineas. 


—— — سے 


PRECENTOR DONALDSON suggests that perhaps some generous 
donor from across the Atlantic may come and offer to build the 
western towers, the chapter house, or the cloisters of Truro 
Cathedral. But, meantime, help towards the endowment 


appears the most urgently required. 


—— و تست —— 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the Church Crafts Leagu: 
was held on Monday evening last in the hall of Clifford's Inn, 
when the Dean of Westminster presided. Amongst those 
present were Mr. Stirling Lee, Miss Emily Ford, Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, Mr. Nelson Dawson, Мг. К. C. Eccles (the newly 
appointed secretary of the Aleuin Club), Mr. John P. Seddon, 
Miss A. M. Homan (secretary of the St. Dunstan Society), 
and Mr. Francis Burgess (secretary of the League) Ап 
interesting lecture on “ Altars—their arrangement and orna- 
ments,” was delivered by Mr. F. C. Eccles, who, in the course 
of his remarks, traced the gradual development of the 
Christian altar of primitive times into the altar of the medieval 
type found in the illuminated manuscripts which have come 
down to us. Ву means of a series of excellent lantern slides, 
he showed that the modern artist would find plenty of scope 
for his inventive genius, even if restricted to the traditional 
treatment of the Holy Table imposed upon us by the “ Orna- 
ments Rubric.” He strongly deprecated the prevailing 
tendency of making the altar insignificant by drawing the eye 
of the observer from the table itself to an erection of candle- 
sticks and pots of flowers behind it. The proceedings con- 
cluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


Атта L.C.C. meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Davies, the chairman 
of the Housing Committee, informed Mr. A. Allen that to 
carry out Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft’s suggestion to widen the 
Strand at the Eastern corner of Aldwych would cost £12,000 


per annum, or a capital sum of £300,000. 


ce 


A FRENCH monument is to be erected on the battlefield 
Waterloo by the Society La Sabretache, composed of 
soldiers, writers, and artists. "The monument, which is the 
work of the famous sculptor, Geröme, represents a gigantic 
eagle on a granite pedestal, and was on view at last year’s 


Salon. 


— 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER CALANDRELLI, sculptor, died on 
Tuesday in Berlin, at the age of 7o. His best-known work 
is the equestrian statue of Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
which stands in front of the Berlin National Gallery. He 
also helped to decorate the town hall of Berlin, and the statue 
of the Elector Frederick II. in the Avenue of Victory is by 


his hand. 


THE last ordinary meeting for the session of the Bristol 
Society of Architects was held on the 18th ins*, Mr. Joseph 
Wood, president, in the chair. After the routine business, a 
paper was read by Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell on “Sewage Treat- 
ment for Isolated Blocks of Buildings and Country Houses, 
etc.” The paper, which was of a practical character, dealt 


DuRiNG Queen Alexandra’s last stay in Denmark Her 


He hopes that the excavations at Inchtuthill are, 
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with the latest principles of treating sewage by means of the 
sceptic tank and filter system, and the different varieties of 
metho‘s adop'ed by various patentees were demonstrated by 
plans and diagrams by means of lantérn views. _ The filter 
system advocated by Mr. Stoddart, the Bristol city analyst, 
was spoken of in high terms by the lecturer, who had obtained 
good results in various installations on this system, carried out 
under his superintendence. At the same time, he said, sewage 
treatment and disposal was only in the evolutionary stage, and 
there was very little doubt that chemical research and the 
practical experience of sanitarians would at no distant date 
improve on the more or less satisfactory methods of to-day. 


pou | 


THE Ordained Surveyors’ Students’ Society of Edinburgh met 
on the 27th ultimo and agreed to form a society for the 
advancement in knowledge of the profession of quantity 
surveying by increasing the facilities for study and interccurse. 
The following office bearers were elected :—Hon. president, 
Mr. А. К. Smith; president, Mr. W. У. Carrick ; vice 
presidents, Messrs. J. F. Knox and J. Webster; secretary, 
Mr. W. Scott, 41, Eastern Road, Edinburgh ; and treasurer, 
Mr. J. Storie. 


On Friday, at the University College, Liverpool, the 
recently-appointed Reader in Egyptian Archeology (Mr. 
John Garstang, B.Litt., B.A.), delivered an inaugural lec 
ture оп the subject of ‘Recent Discoveries in Egypt.” 
The lecturer was introduced by Principal Dale, who 
described Mr. Garstang’s appointment as a new departure, 
its noveity consisting in the fact that the reader will spend 
half the year in Liverpool and the other half in Egypt. 
Mr. Garstang’s lecture was largely devoted to an account of 
the researches in which he has himself been engaged in the 
vicinity of Abydos. He took his audience step by step 
through the process of excavating and exploring an Egyptian 
tomb, and the various discoveries, many of which were on 
Friday announced for the first time, were set forth by means 
of lantern illustra ions. 


|| 


THE National Health Society gathering took place at Gros- 
venor House on Saturday afternoon, when Princess Christian, 
as president of the society, distributed the diplomas, medals, 
and certificates to successful candidates in the examination. 
The chair was taken by the Earl of Derby, who explained that 
the aim of the society was to spread a knowledge of the 
principles of hygiene, and also to provide proper training for 
ladies who would act as sanitary inspectors and health visitors. 
Ladies were often able to enlist sympathy where men failed, 
and could give good advice about the management of homes: 
and the treatment of lighter ailments. | 


инини" | ew 


THE summer meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers opens on the 16th of June, at the 
George Hotel, Nottingham. Visits to Nottingham Castle and 
Picture Gallery, a lace factory, the University and Museum, 
general meeting in Council Chamber of the Exchange 
Hall, and dinner in the evening occupy the first day. On the 
17th, by invitation of the president, members will drive from 
Mansfield to Edwinstowe, Welbeck, and Clumber. 


— > == 


Tue will of Professor T. Roger Smith has been proved at 
£6,741 61055 and £5,192 net. 


— 


A мссн more than ordinarily interesting guide-book is that of 
the S. E. and Chatham Railway Co., just issued (6d.), with its 
over 300 pages and very numerous illustrations. These latter 
include some interesting pen-and-ink sketches of architectural 
details by Mr. ‘Thos. Garratt. The effect of such a guide isto 
realise for many once again how much of interest and charm 
lies at their doors with very little effort in the way of 
travelling. 


aye cm. cub «ұшу 


Tr is stated that a company ts about to be registered under 
the title, ^'The Mono Rail Construction Company, Limited 
(Behr's Patent)" with a capital of £60,co>, the principal 
object of which i; to issue the capital required for the con- 
struction of a hizh-speed mono railway between Manchester 
end Liverpool, axthorised by Parliament. ‘The who!e of the 
capital has been $ ibscribed, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


T is impossible to know what will happen in the Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition. But at present it appears that 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott is to be the architect, associated with 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, one of the assessors. It remains to be 
seen if Mr. Bodley will place himself in such a position. The 
following is from Mr. Scott's report оп his design :—“ The 
general effect aimed at in the accompanying design has been 
dignified severity and largeness of scale. A great feature of 
the medieval Cathedrals is length; that of Renaissance and 
Byzantine is mass rather than length. The effect of mass 
obtained with Gothic forms has been my chief object, for 
which reason cross transepts have been introduced to break 
the length of the exterior. ‘The interior of these transepts 
being well lighted, and the intervening barrel vaults 
fairly dark, would give a curious effect of light and shade to 
the interior of the Cathedral. The interior, for a good effect, 
should be either long, or else very short, when it has a peculiar 
character of its own. To prevent the unhappy mean a con- 
tinuous arcade and triforium has been introduced throughout 
the whole length of the interior in order to give ۳۰۲ ۵ 
and counteract the breaking up of the vault. The nave and 
choir are wide (50 ft.), the aisles narrow, being intended solely 
as a means of access to the seats, “с. Cloisters are introduced 
at the main entrance facing Duke Street, and enable persons 
alighting from carriages to reach the building under cover 
should it be necessary. Тһе extra portion of the site has 
been utilised in order to make a finer cloister court. Heating 
chamber could be placed under the western of the two central 
towers. For the convenience of persons coming from Hope 
Street direction a bridge might be constructed across the 
cemetery, starting from where the zig-zag paths meet, on the 
Hope Street side, and having steps up to the cathedral level 
on the other side." 


THE Carnegie Free Library at Taunton competition condi- 
tions promise three awards of £30, £20, and Хто, for 
which sum the three best designs become the absolute pro- 
perty of the trustees. Тһе assessor is to bean F.R.I.B.A., but 
his award will only be carried out on proof by dona fide 
tender that the work can be done for the stipulated cost. 
Even the poor premium offered for the first design disappears 
if it is carried out and merges іп the commission. But if the 
work is given up on account of excessive cost 415 will be 
doled out to the successful author. "The cost limit is £5,000. 
As the design is to harmonize with the Tudor building used 
as municipal offices on the opposite side of the street the effort 
of competitors towards dignity of effect will be discounted. 
The drawings required are two elevations, plans of each floor, 
and two sections to one-eighth scale, a detail of elevation and 
section to half-inch scale, a block plan at 20 ft. to an inch, 
and a perspective drawing must be included, ia colour if thought 
fit. This last condition shows the committee have an open 
mind, and are not afraid of the F.R.I.B.A. being frightened, 
annoyed, or mystified by realising the desiga in perspective. 
Half a guinea is charged for particulars, to be returned on re- 
ceipt of a design. Тһе date for sending in is July 20. 


THE Cubitt Town Library competition conditions call for 
eighth-scale elevations, one section and plan, and a block plan 
showing drainage and boundary walls and entrance gates. No 
perspectives or margins of more than 2} inches will be allowed ; 
these two conditions are equally sensible or—the reverse : 
We are, however, glad to note that any designs not conforming 
with the conditions and instructions will be rejected. The 
Council (understanding the whole practical and artistic nature 
of the subject, we presume), will be “the sole judge of the 
designs submitted, but will be assisted in its decision by 
the borough surveyor.” ‘There are practically no premiums, 
lor the one offered is to merge in the commission if the 
design which earns it is carried out. If it is not carried out 
the £75 will apparently be the sole reward for the design. 


ANOTHER library competition is announced from Glasgow, for 
sketch-plans for a branch library for the Bridgeton district, 
particulars to be obtained from the ‘Town Clerk. 


[T is proposed to invite competitive designs fur a grammar 
school at Newark, to cost about £10,000, and to accommo 
date 100 day boys and from 3o to 50 boarders, We hope t9 
give further particulars in an early issue. 
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trate the fact that a great improvement would be effected by 
adopting his proposal to set back the line of frontage of the 
proposed new buildings on the north side, but it 1$ really 
necessary to see the complete plan of the site and surround- 
ings in order to fully appreciate the value of his suggestion. 

I send you a complete plan showing the line of frontage 
recommended by Mr. Thornycroft, and so carried out that the 
eastern horn of the crescent corresponds with the western 
horn, on which the New Gaiety Theatre stands, and the 
segment opposite the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand is made 
central. This plan appears to remove all the objections to 
the retaining of the two churches, and those who desire to sec 
these churches preserved should be among the most earnest 
supporters of Mr. Thornycroft’s proposal, for if the north 
front of the Strand should not be set back as proposed, there 
is certain, sooner or later, to be a renewed demand for the 
removal of the churches, the cost of which would be much 
greater and far less satisfactory than Mr. Thornycroft’s pro- 
posal, which, as he says, “would give three permanent and 
very important advantages — first, in bringing the beautiful and 
symmetric church of St. Mary's into alignment with the centre 
of the thoroughfare; secondly, in making the direction of the 
thoroughfare aim at the front of the church of St. Clements, 
and not at one corner of it, as it most awkwardly does at 
present; and thirdly, it would secure for the future a good 
view of the Courts of Justice to all coming along the Strand 
from the west. 

In the plan I have shown an island pavement between the 
churches, which I venture to think a further improvement ; for 
it would give an open space free from the stream of traffic in 
one of the busy thoroughfares of the meiropolis—a space where 
trees might be planted without that hindrance to light and 
ventilation which is too often the result when trees are planted 
in the side walk where the buildings have no forecourts. Lon- 
don is sadly deficient in such island pavements, where one may 
linger without interrupting or being interrupted by the stream 
of traffic. —I am, &c., MARK Н. ]орсе, A.RI.B.A, 


7, Pall Mall, May 26, 1903. 
A CATHEDRAL FOR LIVERPOOL. 
Desicn ву W. J. Н. LEVERTON, 


Tue Bridlington Rural District Council invite schemes for 
providing Flamborough with an efficient water supply. 
Further particulars can be had from Mr. J. B. Simpson, Rural 
D.C. Offices, Bridlington, to whom all schemes must be sent 
by June 19. 

WE understand that competitive plans are to be invited for a 
board school m Corporation-street, Stafford, to provide 360 
mixed scholars and 180 infants, and to be designed on the 


central hall principle. 
—— шы 


OUR LETTER BOX 


REFORM OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. А 


DEAR $13,—With regard to your remarks upon the desira- 
bility of perspectives in competitions, permit me to say that 
the Cape Town Competition is a clear case in point where a 
perspective is, in my opinion, unnecessary. There is a side 
elevation given which clearly indicates the objectionable appear- 
ance of the selectel design when viewed from the back, and 
although there is a perspective view of the front given it fails 
to reveal the defect. I do not, however, question the justice 
of the award in this case. My contention is that a profes- 
sional assessor and a jury in such a case should not require 
any perspective view to enlighten them upon the merits of a 
design which is clearly shown by plans, elevations and sections. 
It appears to me that the chief objects attained by регзрес- 
tives is to mislead the promoters, who are sometimes easily and 
readily deceived by showy views, which are frequently im- 
possible except on paper. 

With reference to the recent award in the Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, it is high time that something should 
be done to prevent awards, such as this, being given in direct 
violation of the conditions, and yet make it possible for the 
promotes to obtain the best design. My suggested reforms 
would fully meet this Liverpool case, and would permit the 
assessors and the promoters to select the best and most suitable 
design without violating conditions and producing such a 
fiasco as now appears to exist. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

JOHN Murray, F. R.I.B.A. 


7, John St. Adelphi, W.C., 25th May, 1903. 


(We think the perspective view given of the Cape Town 
design does reveal the defect to some extent (though the dome 
is sadly out of drawing) and that a view from the back would Е | 
have still further revealed it—far more clearly than the eleva- | Opening address to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
tions As to the misleading effect of perspectives we may last ‚November, it is now generally admitted that present 
inform our able correspondent that the elevation is much | requirements demand a large open space, free of pillars, where 
more misleading. Again and again the designer has to |a large congregation can be seated in such a manner that 
exclaim in surprise, “Is that view a true rendering of the |they can both see and hear. This is the leading idea of my 
elevation?” And finding that it is so he is obliged to alter design. The central space 1$ an octagon 104 ft. diameter, 
it, and so turn it into a misleading definition of the elevation. | In most churches hitherto designed with a central octagon it 
In this connection we may well reprint the remarks of a clever | has been placed in a square the side of which 15 the size of 
writer in America. Ed. B.A.] :— the diameter of the octagon, as at St. Paul's, London. ‘This 

does not make the most of the idea, as it involves a great 


“І acknowledge that elevations must be used for composi- (waste of space at the angles. My octagon is placed in a 
tional studies as well as for working purposes, but I feel very | larger one nearly 200 ft. diameter, and in the angles between 
strongly that no great advance in the instruction of our young |the nave and transepts, and choir and transepts, are large 
men can be hoped for under a system which deliberately dis- secondary transepts, if 1 may call them so, where a large 
courages the habit cf thinking in cubic scale by encouraging | number of people can be seated who would be well in touch 
the exclusive use of studies in superficial scale. There are | with the services. ‘Ihe central space really forms the nave, 
difficulties in connection with the use of perspective, but they using the word in the sense of the place where the bulk of the 
are difficulties which are in all cases instructive to the congregation are seated. ‘The western portion of the church 
designer. ‘The work, if true to fact, is, to be sure, very tedious ; | would be a kind of ante-nave, and those of the congregation 
but the thorough artist does not stand aghast at laborious | seated at the extreme end would not, of course, be capable of 
effort. The perspective draughtsman may cheat his client, but hearing an ordinary preacher ; but they would see the pulpit 
if he be a serious worker, unless he is a loggerhead he сап land altar, and could join in the service. ‘Ihe centre alone is 
scarcely cheat himself; and the great difficulty with the method | capable of seating a congregation of over 3,500, which is pro- 
to which T object is that it tends systematically to instruct the bably as large a number as would usually assemble The 


architect how to cheat himself.” With these sentiments we are | western portion and the outer portion of the transepts would 
in cordial agreement. come in for choral festivals when preaching is not the main 


E give the following description from Mr. Leverton's 
report on the desiga we publish this week :— 

The design is not made for any particular site, but is a 

general study. Ав pointed out by Sir William Emerson, in his 


object. | | 
Coming to the choir, we have to provide for the actual 


Мз анор singers, say 70 on ordinary occasions, and in addition the‏ رو 
large numbers of clergy that assemble at certain times. ‘To‏ 


To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
: i d in the stalls on the usual 

Sır,—It seems to me to be so clear that Mr. Hamo Thorny- | provide for a large number seated in 
croft has made a most valuable suggestion on the Strand | plan involves a long choir and placing the altar at a great 
Improvements that I shall be glad to be permitted to say distance from the nave. 1 have placed merely the singers in 
something in your columns in its support. The plan which the usual position, and provided for the clergy iA n 
accompanied Mr. Thornycroft's letter was sufficient to illus- | eastern trausepts, where they would be seaicd flanking the 
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altar. The choir, therefore, becomes a Greek cross on plan, 
with the altar in the centre. The reredos would be slightly 
in advance of the screen, which shuts off the eastern arm of 
the cross, which is used as a morning chapel. Outer aisles 
are provided to the choir to form passages to the morning 
chapel, they would also add much to the effect. I think the 
arrangement of the choir would work well and havea fine 
effect architecturally. The construction would also be simple, 
as the transepts would take the thrust of the great arches that 
carry the dome over the sanctuary. 


The ante-nave is planned in the same way as the choir, 
and although there are nct the same ritual reasons, the 
constructive reasons hold good. А western gallery is part 
of the scheme; it would be cffective, and also useful for 
overflow from a large congregation. "The vestries are placed 
under the morning chapel and the aisles of the choir, and are 
approached by stairs in the aisles of the central octagon. 
The organis divided and placed partly behind the choir 
stalls and partly in the angle galleries of the octagon. The 
former portion would be raised on columns so as not to shut 
off the aisles from the choir. 


The central space is the keynote of the plan, and is also 
the keynote of the elevation. ‘The best method in every way 
of rcofing a central octagonal space is by means of a 
dome. Ав previously mentioned, I have depaited from the 
usual method of treating an octagonal centre of placing it in 
a square. I have also made another departure. Most domes, 
5t. Paul's, London, for instance, have been raised on lofty 
drums. A fine external effect is gained in this way, but the 
interior is sacrificed, as the dome becomes much too high for 
the proper proportions internally. The inner dome can, of 
course, be placed at a lower level, as at St; Paul's, but even 
then it is much too high, as Mr. Fergusson pointed out, and 
if it is brought down enough to give good proportion inside 
the connection with the exterior dome is lost. There is 
also another and very grave and practical objection. Great 
height involves great weight, and this has to be carried by 
enormous piers that block up the central space, cut it off 
from the remainder of the church, and seriously interfere with 
its usefulness, ‘The result is an imposing arch:tectural monu- 
ment, but the usefulness of the church 1$ sacrificed. І have, 
therefore, placed the dome at the best level for internal effect 
(it is rather more than 150 feet to the crown) and let the 
western towers be the principal features externally, as regards 
height. To give the necessary importance to the centre of the 
church, transept towers have been introduced. ‘They would 
group with the dome, and take off any appearance of lumpi- 
ness that a low dome would have if seen alone. Windows at 
the springing are introduced, as in the Byzantine domes, but 
treated rather differently, a colonnade being introduced with a 
circular passage behind, which I think would have a fine 
effect. 

The western towers have been placed outside the line of the 
aisles, with the view of giving dignity and breadth to the west 
front, which I have endeavoured to make imposing in appear- 
ance. 

Given a dome as the central feature of a church, a round- 
arched style seeins the best method of treating it. This ex- 
cludes Gothic, and leaves us with Romanesque or Renaissance 
to choose from. One «f the leading architectural critics, in 
reviewing Sir William Emerson's design submitted т the pre- 
vious competition for Liverpool Cathedral, in which a large 
dome was the ruling feature, remarked that it was an essentially 
classic design, treated with Gothic detail. | have based my 
design partly on Romanesque and partly on the Early Italian 
Renaissance—the treatment in vogue before the style became 
heavy, mechanical, and pedantic. ۰ | 

Many, naturally, have a great admiration for Gothic, and 
consider it //e church style, but of course Gothic was only 
developed as the church was being degraded. Romanesque 
was the style of the pure early church, and Renaissance that 
of the reformed church. Historical associations are there- 
fore entirely against Gothic as the style for the Eng'ish church. 
Renaissance admits of the highest type of painting and 
sculpture being used, while Gothic. demands a more or less 
conventional treatment. Now that Puritan ideas of plain 
churches are mere memories of the past, and it is considered 
right to “ Bring the glory and honour of the Nations into it,” 
the style that admits of the highest type of decoration seems 
naturally the right one. | 

It is proposed to face the whole of the exterior with stone, 
and the architectural features internally would be of the same 
material The vaults, domes, and pendentatives would be 
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covered with mosaic. Brick, or possibly concrete, would he 
used for the interior of the walls, and concrete for the vaults 
and domes. ‘The outer domes would be strengthened with 
stecl, and have steel ties at the springing. They would be 
covered with lead. The vaults over the morning chapel, 
portico, and some other places, would have an asphalted 
concrete flat over them. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


میس 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 
W. J. н. 


Now that a “preaching centre” has been definitely put 
forth as the keynote of the building committee’s require- 


— 


LEVERTON, ARCHITECT. 


ments for this cathedral scheme, it is of interest to show how. 


one of the original competitors proposed to meet this especial 
want. It will be seen by the comparison of this design with 
that of St. Paul’s, which our plate shows, that the conditions 
for a great congregation are even better іп Mr. Leverton’s 
design, the space within sight and hearing of the preacher 
being very large. 


—— ese - 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON, SURREY, 
FOR MRS. M. LASENDY. 
A. JESSOP HARDWICK, ARCHITECT. 


This house has been lately completed, and stands in the 
Belvedere Grove, Wimbledon. ‘The walls are covered with a 
soft cream-white rough-cast, and the roofs are tiled with Read- 
ing tiles. The woodwork tothe porch is oak, with wooden 
pins projecting. The ironwork is painted black, and all the 
woodwork to windows green. A feature is made of the hall 
with oak pannelling up to a half-timbered frieze, but the 
details are very simple throughout. The builder is Mr. E. 
D. Hobbs, of Thames Ditton, and Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, 
of Kingston-on-Thames, is the architect. Our illustration is 
from a drawing by Mr. Sidney Е. Castle. 

HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY. 
D! SIGN FOR NEW BUILDING. 
BY ХУ, ERNEST HAZFLL, A.R.1.B.A. 


A good deal of discussion is following the result of the 
tenders for the Hearts of Oak new building, which works out 
at close on £100,000 for the accepted design by Mr. M. C. 
Meaby. The limit in the competition was fixed at £55,000. 
ae E -Ф-- euis و‎ rer 


ARCHITECTS AND THE STRAND TO 
HOLBORN IMPROVEMENT. 


Ат Tuesday’s L.C.C. meeting’ the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee submitted the following recommendations In 
reference to the Holborn-to-Strand street: “(а) That the 
usual clause inserted in the conditions of letting and form of 
lease dealing with liquor licences be not altered, but that each 
offer to take, for the purposes of a theatre, hotel, or restaurant, 
land in connection with the Holborn-to-Strand improvement 
be dealt with by the Council upon its own merits ; (/) that 
the clause to be inserted in the building conditions of letting 
by auction, and agreements for building leases with regard to 
the elevation and designs of buildings to be erected on 
land fronting the Strand, Aldwych, and Kingsway (Holborn- 
to-Strand improvement) be as follows: The elevation of the 
buildings fronting the Strand, Aldwych, and Kingsway shall 
be constructed of Portland stone, and be of such design as 
the Corporate Property Committee of the Council. shall 
approve as worthy of the position. Provided that if the 
design for the elevation submitted by the lessee shall not be 
approved by the Corporate Property Committee of the Council, 
the lessee shall submit a new or amended design, and for 
that purpose shall be at liberty to retain, either alone or 
in association with any other architect, any one of the 
following architects—namely, Mr. Henry Thomas Hare, 13, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury; Mr. William Flockhart. 180, 
New Bond Street; Mr. Mervyn Е. MacCartney, 2. Qr 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn; Mr. Leonard А. S. Stokes, 2 21 
4, Great. Smith Street, S. W.—and if the Corporate Pro- 
perty Committee of the Council docs not approve of such new 
or amended design, and cannot agree with the lessee opon 
satisfactory amendment thereof, the designs submitted ah 
lessee shall be referred to the Senior Architectural Royal Aca 
demician far the time being willing to act, who shall determine 
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whether the designs or either of them submitted by the lessee 
are or is worthy of the position, and the costs of the reference 
shall be in the discretion of the referee; and in case the 
referee shall determine that the designs are not worthy of the 
position, the lessee shall submit new designs for approval of 
the Corporate Property Committee of the Council, and in case 
of difference thereon they shall be submitted in like manner 
to the aforesaid referee." 

The conditions as to the letting of land in Aldwych and 
Kingsway were settled by the Council. It was decided that 
each offer to take land for thc purpose of a theatre, hotel, or 
restaurant shall be considered by the Council on its merits. 
There was some discussion as to the materials which should 
be allowed, The recommendation said Portland stone, marble, 
or granite. Mr. Emden moved to add brick, and he also 
moved the deletion of certain provisoes as to the architects to 
be employed, and other matters. Mr. Howell J. Williams 
pointed out that this was a very important question, as it 
might make some difference to the price realised for the land. 
Mr. Burns put in a plea for care in giving permission for 
designs, in order that buildings of mean appearance should 
not be put up. Mr. Emden's amendment was carried by 51 


votes to 42. 
——— ——— 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL IMPASSE. 
THE first decision of the Cathedral Committee called forth 
the following :--The decision of the Cathedral Ехеси- 
tive Committee not to adopt the design recommended 
by the advisory architects, Mr. С. Е. Bodley, R.A., 
and Mr. К. Norman Shaw, R.A., nor other of the five 
submitted designs, is not one which all will regret, says 
the Liverpool Journal of Commerce, having regard to the 
now somewhat largely held view that to build a cathedral 
upon St. James’s Mount site at all would be an irretrievable 
blunder. ‘There are rumours current that the ostensible 
reason given by the Committee for the rejection of all the 
designs, namely, that these designs do not, in the opinion of 
the Committee, provide sufficient unimpeded preaching space, 
is not the real one, but that the latter has reference to the reli. 
gious bclief of the author of the design selected by thc advisory 
architects. If this is so, we say the Committee should have 
made the requisite stipulations before those who could not 
fulfil them were put to hopeless labour. Another rumour 1$ 
to the effect that the Committee have “а card up their 
sleeves " in the shape of a cut-and-dried design made on their 
own ideas. If this be so, then the expenditure of some 
£ 2,500 upon a competition, which could only then be 
termed a costly farce, is a great waste of public money. 
But in any case, assuming that the competitions of 
1885 and 1903 have failed to secure a suitable design 
for the Liverpool Cathedral, it does not redound to the 
credit of the Committee that they were unable to draw 
up such conditions of competition as would secure their desired 
result, as we cannot believe that no single architect exists who 
would have been capable of producing a satisfactory design for 
a cathedral upon the Committee’s lines, if such had been clearly 
stated. We refrain for the moment from referring to the ques- 
tion of site, further than to remark that there has never been 
vouchsafed to the public a sufficient reason for the unexpected 
abandonment by the Cathedral Committee of the Monument 
Place site, selected by the Cathedral Sites Committee as the 
best in Liverpool, having regard, we presume, to all the cir- 
cumstances, including the price. 

The next dectston has called forth criticism from the same 
source on the curious converse and reverse action of the 
Committee, which appears to have been the special feature of 
their handling of the movement ever since its initiation in 1885. 
In 1885 we had the St. James's Mount site first adopted, and then 
discarded in favour of St. John's Churchyard site, a competition 
held, and Mr. William Emerson selected as architect for the 
Liverpool Cathedral. A few years roll by and then the Cathedral 
Committee go back to the previously discarded St. James' 
Mount site, throw over Mr. William Emerson (now Sir 
William Emerson), invite architects to a second competition 
under new conditions, which they subsequently withdraw and 
replace by others, and, after ** careful consideration,” reject all 
the designs sent in, notwithstanding the recommendation of 
their advisory architects to adopt the design of Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott. Another week elapses, and we find the Committee 


reconsidering their previous verdict, adopting the design of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, but weighted with the conditions which 


we have named above. 


Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
Englishman, and, we believe, a Yorkshireman by birth, started 


in business more than 4o years ago, in partnership with the 
late Mr. Charles Abbey in Dublin, and from the first with 


considerable success. 


CHARLES WILLIAM HARRISON. 


— 


E regret to record the almost sudden death of this well- 
known architectural sculptor, the senior member of the 


old-established firm of Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 176, 
Mr. Harrison, who was an 


The union of the two promising young 
English sculptors, however, continued only a few years, and 
upon its severance Mr. Abbey returned to this country, and 
was in business at Richmond until the time of his death, 
which occurred upon the zıst August, 1901, at the age of 6s. 
Mr. Harrison. continued in Dublin, and securing deservedly 
the entire confidence of the majority of the best of Ireland’s 
architects, obtained an extensive connection. Of the many 
evidences of his skill, various cathedrals, churches, and 
public buildings throughout that country, as well as 
England and Scotland, bear ample evidence. Іп high- 
class monumental work Мг.  Harrison— more latterly 
in conjunction with his sons—was pre-eminently successful. 
Some of his Celtic crosses, carried out from the designs of 
Sir Thomas Drew and other distinguished Hibernian archi- 
tects, being amongst the finest ever produced in modern days. 
He was a man not only of wide experience and much ability 
in his own particular craft, but had many other attainments. 
He was an active and useful member of the Royal Dublin 
Society, the Irish Society of Antiquarians, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, «с. He took a practically life-long interest in his parish 
of St. Mark's, and was its churchwarden for the last fourtecn years 
of his life, and was also parochial nominator and synodsman. 
For some time past he has suffered from thrombosis of the 
heart, but was apparently in his usual health when, at the 
reading room of the Royal Dublin Society in Kildare Street 
on Saturday afternoon (the 16th), he was taken suddenly ill, 
and although conveyed at once in an ambulance to his home 
at 8, Herbert Road, Sandemouth, succumbed shortly after 
arrival there. His age was sixty-eight and he leaves a widow 
and large family of children and grandchildren to mourn his 
loss. ‘The funeral on Tuesday, the 19th instant, was attended 
not only by his own family and the whole of his large staff but 


also by Sir Robert Jackson and a large number of Dublin's 


most distinguished citizens. Widely known, universally 


respected, and beloved by all who knew him, his loss is 


universally deplored. May he rest in peace. 
— лылы ne 
THE NEW HORION ASYLUM. 


"Г нЕ L.C.C. on Tuesday proceeded to discuss the report 


of the Works Committee on the new Horton Asylum. 


The committtee had to admit a loss of £39,500 on the 


final estimate of the architect of £2y1,110. Тһе actual cost 
of the work was £330,500. The committee put down the 
loss to increased cost of cartage, a rise in the price of 
materials and wages, and the scarcity of labour. The com- 
mittee contend, however, that the Council has received full 
value for the outlay. Mr. Torrance, in presenting the report, 
said that the final loss was 437,878. Мг. Н.Р. Harris con- 
tended that the responsibility of the financial loss upon this 


job rested upon the Progressive party, who had forced 


it upon the Works Department against the advice of 
those upon that side of the Chamber. Mr. J. R. Cousins 
declared that the Council had been led into this as a socialistic 
experiment, and until it was abandoned, there could be no 
cordial working together on the part of the members of the 
Council. Sir John McDougall admitted the work ought to 
have been done more cheaply, but at the same time he con- 
tended that the Council had got a very good asylum. Mr. 
Edward White said. that. contractors, whilst anxious to tender 
for the Council, always put five per cent. on their prices 
as an insurance against the onerous and inquisitorial 
conditions imposed upon the Council. The discussion was 
continued by Mr. В. M. Beacheroft, who said this was 
only another instance of the general extravagance which cha- 
racterised all the Council's work. Mr. Joha Burns made a 
defence of the Committee, which mainly rested on the con- 
tention that the Council had got a good, we'l-built asylum, 
upon which no money had been wasted. He went on to 
compare the cost of asylums per bed which had been 
put up by Tory County Councils in the provinces with 
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that at Horton. After some further discussion, Мг. А. М. 
Torrance, the chairman of the Works Department, re- 
plied very shortly. He disclaimed any responsibility on 
the part of the present Department for the loss on the 
work. It was carried out by the old Works Committee 
when the manager was responsible to the several Committees 
of the Council, and not to the Wo:ks Department. Now 
the department of which he was chairman had the sole 
responsibility and control, and when the works upon which 
they were now engaged were completed the Council would 
find a very different state of affairs. After this the Council 
accepted the report with the exception of the last paragraph, 
which some of the members thought threw unjust reflections 
on the contractors. 


هسب 
THE RESTORATION OF IONA.‏ 


ROFESSOR С. BALDWIN BROWN writesas follows: “ [5 
it too late for the authorities of the Church of Scotland 
to reconsider this profitless and risky project for the restoration 
of Iona? It isadmitted that there is no scheme according to 
which the restored buildings can be made of any practical 
service. and this fact deprives the project of the one pelta that 
might be said in its favour. When there is a distinct religious 
purpose wh'c^ a ruined ecclesiastical building might serve, and 
a purpose that cannot be sə suitably served to other ways, then 
there came in considerations of great moment in favour of 
restoration. Only the fanatical anti-restorer would resist such 
works as those at Dunblane, Paisley, or Hexham. In the case 
of Iona, on the other hand, there is no such practical purpose 
in view, and, indeed, the project was apparently one 
to certain private desires and apprehensions which 
do not seem to have much in them, and with which 
the public have little concern. Hence all the arguments 
which have been urged for the last fifty years against needless 
tinkering of our ruined medieval build ngs hold here their 
full validity. Of course, the ruined buildings of Iona, like all 
other monuments of the kind, should be carefully watched, 
and should be preserved according to means now well under- 
stood, on which the trustees could obtain expert advice from 
independent sources. One stands aghast, however, at some 
of the phrases in the report of the trustees, who are 
apparently prepared with light hearts to embark on one of 
those extensive campaigns of restoration, against which the 
experience of the last half century furnishes us with 
so many warnings Some of the following phrases ring 
of the bad old times:—' The walls urgently ۵ 
to be pointed outside and repaired inside, and the 
plan had to be laid as much in the style of the 
original as possible. After this, much remained to be done, 
and the trustees, with the view of carrying out a faithful 
restoration, in order to preserve the buildings and hand them 
down to posterity in as nearly as possible their original form, 
were about to obtain from their architects a comprehensive 
scheme, the details of which they hoped soon to make 
public.’ Common-sense as well as art protest against all the 
money being spent in the transformation of the town we knew 
and loved, and the substitution of something *in as nearly as 
possible the original form.’ ‘Ihe old buildings of Iona are 
of considerable intrinsic beauty, and of still greater romantic 
interest and charm. Like all the works of man they are 
perishing, but very slowly, and they cannot be entirely 
saved. A great value still remains to them, and there is a 
serious risk that this may be destroyed by the proposed 
‘faithful restoration.’ 

“Тһе question is not with the past, or one would doubt the 
ingenuousness of the statement that the trustees ‘had done 
what was universally acknowledged to be by those capable of 
judgment well done, for as a matter of fact the recent work 
has been rather sharply criticised. What we are concerned 
with now is the future, and I would appeal to the good sense 
of the trustees and of the public against any further prosecu 
tion of this unfortunate scheme. "Гһе Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society would be doing better se:vice by safeguarding the 
unique treasure of the Iona of ten years ago, than by indulging 
in any extensive dreams of a forceful restoration of half the 
medieval ruins of Scotland.” 

The clerk to the trustees of Iona, in reply to the above, 
writes :—* Professor Baldwin Brown is evidently not aware of 
the terms of the noble donor’s deed of gift, by which the 
Cathedral was vested in the trustees, and in which his Grace 
declared it to be his wish that ‘the cathedral shall be re-roofed 
and restored sc as to admit of is being used for public 
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worship under the direction of the said trustees, and the other 
ruins carefully preserved. "This direction the trustees are 
endeavouring to carry out. If the trustees were not to carry 
out the work of restoration as directed by the truster they 
would be guilty of breach of trust." 

س —— 


UNNECESSARY NOTICE ASKED ВУ 
SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


At the Worship Street Police Court on the 2oth inst., before 
Mr. Haden Corser, the case of Cook v. Fulford was heard. 
This was a summons by the Borough Council of Stepney 
against a builder for penalties for fixing a new w.c. basin and 
trap without previously giving notice to the Clerk to the Borough 
Council. Mr. Young appeared for the Borough Council, and 
stated the summons was for neglecting to give notice as re- 
quired by Bye-law 14, which heread. Mr. Alfred Cook, one of 
the sanitary inspectors, gave evidence that he visited No. 35, 
Lamb Street, Spitalfields, on May 6th last ard found a new 
w.c. basin and trap had been fixed. Не saw Mr. Fulford, the 
builder, who, in reply, stated that under the circumstances he 
had no idea any notice was required. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brewster, solicitor for Mr. Fulford, the 
sanitary inspector said the Borough Council had had the drain- 
age at Lamb Street under their notice since March, but he was 
not aware that the sewer into which the house diained was 
choked. Не admitted serving the notice dated 29th of April 
last produced. That notice required a choked and defective 
w.c. to be put right He contended that though Mr. 
Fulford had put in the new w.c. in consequence of notice 
from the Borough Council it was necessary for him to give 
notice to the Clerk to the Borough Council before doing the 
work, although the defect could only be remedied in one way. 
The basin and trap were properly fixed. At this point, Mr. 
Brewster submitted that the Bye-law did not apply tı a matter 
of this kind, and that it only provided for notice being given 
when an owner intended to do work on his own initiative. 
In the present case the owner was served with an otder to put 
in a new w.c. Тһе Bye-law was obviously intended to 
prevent work being done without the knowledge of the 
Sanitary Authorities, and in the present case the Sanitary 
Authorities must, if they did their duty, inspect, and after 
inspection they had admitted everything was properly done, 

The magistrate dismissed the summons. 


А 1710 GATE. 


AN interesting discovery Las just been made in connection 
with the demolition of the property on the east side of Mare 
Street, Hackney, by the London County Council for their 
widening scheme. After the houses and shops were closed, 
the contents, fixtures, fittings, and brickwork were sold by 
public auction, the buyers being chiefly old house *' breakers " 
and rummage contractors. One of the houses was the Old 
King’s Head, which dated back to the 16th century, and was, 
up to 1885, when it was rebuilt, one of the curious “weather 
boarded ” houses. Like all old inns, it had a history, which 
included a visit, under very romantic circumstances, of 
King Charles IL, and his licentious companion, the Earl 


of Rochester, in 1670. It was also at this house 
that the notorious Dick Turpin and his com- 
panion hid after the marshes murder and the White . 


House at Temple Mills got too hot for shelter. Тһе house 
used to be closed with a curious iron gate that was worked by 
a windlass from the cellar. No importance being attached to 
it, it was offered in the L.C.C. clearance sale, without reserve, 
realising, practically as old iron, 46s. -The buyer, thinkirg 1 
might be worth a pound or so more, went to a well-known 
dealer in antiques, who promptly offered £15 for it, which 
the buyer gl.dly accepted. ^ Unfortunately, however, the 
gate got broken in taking down the hauling apparatus, 
and the dealer refused to go on with the bargain. It ıs 
now found that the gate is made of wrought iron, of 
the peculiar scroll and crab pattern of 1710, the proofs 
of which are in the British Museum. This particular 1710 
pattern gate is so exceptionally rare that, had it not been 
broken in the removal, it would have been worth a very large 
sum. Mr. Blackburn, an expert in iron antiques, estimates 
that it originally cost 4 too to make, and was a rare bargain 
and discovery. How it got to the Old King's Head 1s part 
of the unknown histcry of the house, but Mr. Blackburn 1$ 
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positive it was made in the eighteenth century by its age and | hall for 230, with vestry, class, and session rooms, &c., and 
workmanship. The present owner, Mr. Ashton, of Mare | һауе cost nearly 44,000. Тһе church is planned with wide 
Street, Hackney, has recovered £10 damages from the men |nave and no aisles, and has spacious vestibule porch at 
who broke the gate. How the County Council experts іп | entrance, with tower and spire. The hall and class rooms are 
searching the property for relics before the demolition man- ¡at the east end, and the hall gable abuts on the main road, 
aged to overlook this valuable gate and allowed it to pass into | with porch at one side giving access to the same, and answer- 
private hands for a paltry 46s. has yet to be learned. ing as the exit of the church. "The timber work throughout 
—L£Llovd's. lis of pitch pine stained, and the floors are in wood blocks 


------- laid on concrete by Messrs. Roger Lowe, Limited, of Farn- 
worth, nr. Bolton. The roofs are covered with felt on the top 


TER MIDLAND HOTEL, MANCHESTER of wood sarking, and slated. The lighting is by gas, and the 


| buildings are ventilated by Climax concealed roof ventilators, 

WARMING AND VENTILATING. and heated by low pressure hot water. The contractors 

T great, and in many cases dangerous, defects of many are :—Mr. Wm. Johnson, White-le-Head, mason; Mr. John 
қ concert halls—-draughts and insufficient ventilation — Anderson, joiner ; the pews and pulpit by Mr. John Jackson, 
ave been thoroughly, and one might almost say, ingeniously | с; Corporation Street ; Messrs. France & Sons, slaters; Mr. 
ae Fresh air is drawn from the outside through а | Matthew Charlton, plumber; Mr. Richard Frankland, Black- 
d 2 by two ag s fans, which куы hill, plasterer ; Messrs. Adam Robertson & Sons, painters and 
9۵0006۲ about 90,000 cubic feet of air per minute. E glaziers ; and Messrs. Emley & Sons, heating engineers, all of 
Newcastle, except the mason and plasterer. The lead glazing 


object of the filter screen 15 to effectually remove all smuts 
and impurities from the incoming air, and as the SUPPET- | has been executed by Messrs. Atkinson Bros 


room and concert ball are always under a slight plenum or 
alr- pressure, a pure supply is ensured, and no air can enter 
through the doors or windows, thus keeping out all dust or | THE London School Board have had erected 
fog—two disagreeable elements in Manchester's atmospheric | sailles Road, Anerley, a school for deaf boys, which was 
peculiarities. opened last week by Lord Reay. The buildings consist of 
The air is warmed when required by two Sutcliffe multi- | class-rooms, workshops, and four homes, besides two play- 
tubular steel air-warmers, supplied with steam direct from the | grounds, cricket ground, and garden. In the central block is 
main boilers, and by means of a system of dampers either all | the spacious assembly hall, with the class-roo.ns opening into 
hot or all cold air may be forced into the room, or any | it, an | across the courtyard are the workshops and hom s. 
mixture of both as desired. Тһе distribution of the ай 
15 by galvanised metal ducts built into the walls, and con- 
necting to registers admitting the air on all sides of each 
room. These registers have louvre control to shut off the 
air supply to any point when necessary. The foul air is 


exhausted by two 36 in. Sutcliffe electric fans fixed over the 
concert Ра] and connected to outlet louvre registers placed M.P.). Each cottage accommodates twelve children and a 


near th : ili : | 
car the floor and ceiling of both the concert hall and the house-mother. In connection with each of the groups is a 
small staff block, containing a room for the medical treatment 


supper-room. 
The f i sntilati ! 
whole of the warming and ventilation arrangements of the seventy-two children and quarters for the charge-nurse, 
а cook-general, and a servant. The central а ministration 


above described have been carried out by the Sutcliffe 
1. 21... ennel- | өсі contains quarters for the. matron, assistant matron, 
je rend تن‎ | y | domestic and laundry staff, extra nurses, storekeeper’s office, 
— general stores, and needle room. Тһе laundry is placed at 
BUILDING NEWS. the south-west corner of the site, and in the north-east corner 
is the infirmary and isolation block, the former containing 
THE new pavilion and nurses’ home, which have been added | twelve and the latter two beds. The other buildings include 
to Leith Hospital (in King Street) ata cost ofabout £25,000, the junior school, the senior school, wich special room for oph- 
has been built in the old Scottish style of architecture, from | thalmic surgeon and four cottages for male staff. At the en- 
the designs of Mr. №. A. Thomson, architect, Leith. Тһе | trance is the gateporter's lodge and the receiving block, with 
home contains separate bedrooms for 33 nurses, dining halls | OPhthalmoscopic room and laboratory. The buildings are of 
for nurses and servants, a sitting-room and a reading-room, | 64 brick, with stone dressings and rough cast, and the roofs 
and in the rear of it new offices—a kitchen, laundry, boiler- | аге covered with red tiles. The site—forty-nine acres — was 
house, engine-house and disinfector—have been erected. purchased at a cost of 45,о5с. ‘These pioneer buildings, 
مت‎ which serve both as a school and hospital, have cost £112,324 
THE new Industrial School in Balden Road, Harborne, which | "© erect, and it may be interesting 2 nn Local 
has been erected, at a cost of about £20,000, by Messrs. J. Government Board are ee a simi s oc institutions 
Harley & Son, from the designs of Mr. A. Edwards, both of | for the same treatment (ophthalmia) at Brentwood. 
Birmingham, was opened on Friday. ‘There is accommoda- 
tion for 150 lads, and the building is in the form of a square | Tug Passmore Edwards Sailors’ Palace (the new headquarters 
enclosing a large quadrangle. The front building, approached | р the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society), in Commercial 
from Balden Road, faces due north, and consists of entrance- Road, Limehouse, E., which was opened last week by the 
hall, committee-room, waiting-room, schoolroom, dining-hall, Prince of Wales, his been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
and Governor's house, surmounted by a clock turret. On the | Niyen & Wigglesworth, 34, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., at 
left side are the workshops, lavatory, and spray baths, gymna- |, cost (including site) of about £36,000. On the ground floor 
sium, swimming baths, and manual instruction-room, while i, the American room, fitted as a sailors’ temperance restaurant 
opposite аге the scullery, kitchen, stores, surgery, &c. Above and club, with smoking and attendants’ rooms adjoining. The 
are the dormitories and officers’ bedrooms, and other store | Kitchen and storeroom are in the basement; and on the first 
rooms. The walls are built of Oldbury brindled bricks, ооу are the administration and general offices, the board- 
with Granolithic facings, the roofs being covered with Broseley room, the Ocean library, literature depariments, superinten- 
tiles. dents’ quarters, conservatory, and tea room. ‘The second front 
a ppp flat has officers’ and apprentices’ rooms, with parlour, sleeping 
On the zoth inst. the Earl of Rosebery performed the | ccommodation, bathrooms and lavatories. The next floor is 
ceremony of opening Towneley Hall, a historic building near | ftted out as a nautical school, leading u to the observatory. 
Burnley, as a municipal art gallery and museum, The hall The design was illustrated in our issue of May 2, 1902, 
is an old castellated pile, watch, with its s DE 
ing ‚п acquired by the Burnley Cor- | . 
d b 12... a d Тне new Board School at Beccles, which has just been opened, 
——— was erected from the designs of Mr. A. Pells, of Beccles, by 
THe new Presbyterian Church at West el ا‎ Messrs, Grimwood, Ipswich. 
NG in ) „nglish - | | 
castle-on-Tyne, which has been designed in Early English by Tue late Colonel North’s estate, Avery E d 
е London 


Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, of Newcas:le, was opened on | À 
Saturday. The buildings comprise a church to seat 350, а|(84 acres), which has been purchased by 


іп V.r- 


THE new White Oak Schools, or Cottage Homes, at Swanley 
Junction, Kent, which have been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, Tooley Street, S.E., by Mr. 
Chas. Wall, Chelsea, were opened on Sa'urday by the ex- 
President of the: Local Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, 
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| 
County Council for £25,000, was on Saturday opened as a | 
An illustration of the mansion (Mr. T. W. Tug Coronation Gardens Recreation Ground at Leyton, 


public park. l | 
Cutler, architect) appeared in our issue of July 7, 1893. 


— 


THE new Wesleyan church on St. Ann’s Well Road, Notting- 
ham, which has been erected in the Gothic style at a cost of 
about £5,000, was opened yesterday week. The materials 
employed are red bricks, with stone dressings, and there 15 a 
tower rising to a height of about 70 feet. The dimensions of 
the chapel are 58 ft. by 24 ft., and a gallery runs round three 
sides, accommodation being provided for 600 people. А 
number of classrooms have been provided on the eastern 
side, and at the rear is a spacious room for meetings, and the 
ministers vestry. Mr. A. E. Lambert, of Park Row, was the 
architect and the building was erected by Mr, William 
Maule, both of Nottingham. 

FOUNDATION stones of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—Glasgow Technical College, designed in “Italian 
Classic,” by Mr. D. Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, and to cost £210,000; Alex. Scott's new premises 
in Commercial Street, Halifax, and designed in ‘ English 
Renaissance,” by Mr. W. Clement Williams, Southgate, 
Halifax ; a board school at Blowers Green for 500 scholars, to 
cost, including site, £12,000 (Mr. A. Long architect, and Mr. 
T. Hardy builder, both of West Bromwich) ; workhouse 
infirmary at St. Asaph, to cost over 5,000 (Mr. James 
Hughes, Denbigh, architect, and Messrs. R. Evans & Sun, Old 
Colwyn, builders); chapels at Stockton, £4,000; Brithdir, 
Rhymney Valley, to seat 400 (Mr. Probert, Bargoed, archi 
tect, and Mr. D. Williams, New ‘Tredegar, builder) ; Long. 
wood, near Huddersfield, to seat 700 and cost £7,600 (Mr. 
J. Berry, Huddersfield, architect); and at Castletown, to cost 
4,800, designed by Mr. J. Н. Nicholls, Sunderland ; also of 
the Holy Ghost and St. Stephen R.C. Church, Shepherd’s 


Bush, W., designed in the Romanesque style. 


THE new Board Schools at Lowcr Garndiffaith, Wales, which 
were opened on the 25th inst., have been erected at a cost of 
£5,500 by Messrs. Morgan and Evans, Pontnewynydd, from 
the designs of Messrs. Lansdowne and Griggs, Newport. ‘The 
building, which is faced with red Cattybrook bricks, with Port- 
land stone dressings, comprises a central hall and four class- 
rooms, accommodation being provided for 400 children. The 
low-pressure hot water heating has been carried out by Messrs. 
Algar and Son, of Newport. 

SCHEMES are in hand for the erection of a crematorium at 
Finchley for the St. Pancras Borough Council ; court house at 
Bedale for the City Council; public hall at Redcar ; theatre 
of varieties at Aberdeen, Mr. J. Rust, architect ; another at 
Derby; 34 hous.s for working classes, for Ealing Borough 
Council ; public baths at Middleton for the ‘Town Council ; 
public library at Shildon for the U.D.C. ; arcade at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, from Market Street to Grey Street ; extension 
of Bradford Technical College for City Council, Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards architect; an inebriate’ home at Rhyl; improve- 
ments at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Rochester, to cost 
414,000; fire station in Ludgate Circus, Colne, to cost 
4, 9,000; another at Godalming ; extensions to workhouse at 
York ; alterations to workhouse at Shardlow, to cost £13,000, 
Messrs. Naylor and Sale, architects ; extension of West Corn. 
wall Infirmary, to cost about £4,000, Mr. O, Caldwell, 
Penzance, architect ; renovation and electric light fitting of the 
City Temple, London, E.C., to cost £6,000 ; church in St. 
Thomas's Road, St. Anne's-on-Sea, to cost nearly £6,000; 
enlargement of Osmaston Board School for the Derby Educa- 
tion Board, to cost £1,700; Board School at Stafford for 
$40 children ; aod another at Leeds, to cost £ 25,000. 


Tue North Riding County Council is to be provided with a 
permanent home adequately adapted to meet the increasing 
requirements of the officials and those charged with the ad. 
ministration of affairs. ‘The site adjoins the railway station at 
Northallerton, and the building will have a zoo ft. frontage, 
and will be set back 200 ft. from the road, thus providing а 
spacious forecourt, The elevations are designed in English 
Renaissance style, and the materials to be used are common 
local brick, faced with bright red Leicestershire brick, with 
Whitby or Furndale stone dressings and green Westmoreland 
slates for the roofs. Тһе building will consist of a central 
block with projecting wings, and is to be erected by Messrs. 
..Howe and Co., West Hartlepool, from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Brierley, county architect, York. 


JOTTINGS. 


which was opened on Saturday, occupies about 5 acres. Tt 
adjoins Leyton High Road, and has been laid out under the 
supervision of the district council's surveyor (Mr. Dawson), at 
a total cost of about £ 5,000. 


A MEMORIAL statue, representing our Lord as the Saviour of 
Pity, was yesterday week dedicated in Christ Church, Radlett. 
It has been carved out of Hopton Wood marble, and is the 
work of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter. 


A STAINED-glass window, to perpetuate the memory of Mrs. 
Porter, has been placed in Kingsclere Church. Mr. H. T. 
Bosdet executed the work. 


مس 


THREE stained-glass windows will shortly be placed in the 
Stevenson Memorial Hall, Laygate, High Shields, as 2 
memorial to the late Mr. Henry Martin. Messrs. Wailes & 
Strang, of Corporation Street, Newcastle-on-T yne, have becn 
entrusted with the work. 


H 


А “CENTRAL News” telegram states that in one ofthe 
tombs recently excavated in the Forum a vase was discovered, 
the inscriptions on which show that it belongs to the 12th cen- 
tury before Christ, or 400 years before the reputed date of the 
founding of Rome. 

THE tenace of the Corti Palace at Naples collapsed on 
Tuesday morning, and the Countess Corti, her child, and a 
nurse, who were walking upon it at the time, were precipitated 
with a great mass of masonry into the street below, and 
instantly killed. 


IN Westminster County Court on Tuesday a bricklayer claimed 
1s. 4d., an hour's pay for woik done, from Messrs. Mowlem, 
builders. One morning he went to the timekeeper and gave 
notice to leave. The defence was that plaintiff could not 
claim the hour, as he should have given notice overnight. 
Judge Woodfall said that defendants claimed the right to give 
notice to their men in the morning, while the workmen must 
give notice overnight, but that was unfair. He gave judgment 
for the plaintiff. 
———— < 


TRADE NOTES 


THE Safety Lift and Elevator Company, Rolt Street, Deptford 
5.Е., electric, hydraulic, belt-driven and hand-power lift manu- 
facturers, inform us that the following are amongst their 
recent lift contracts: -Bedford Hotel, Southampton Row, 
W.C.; King's Mansions, West End Lane, Hampstead ; Iverna 
Court, High Street, Kensington; Mr. Graves, Sheffield ; Spa 
Boarding House, Scarborough ; Powoloneys, Limited, Leeds; 
Batley Co-operative Society ; New Offices, Bedford Row, 
W.C.; Cerebos Company, Maiden Lane, E.C.; Hyams, 
Limited, Leeds; Mr. E. Rubic, 28, City Road ; Crossley, 
Limited, Newgate Street, Е.С.; and Dieudonné Hotel, Ryder 
Street, W. 
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THE Simplex Steel Conduit Company, Limited, of Birming- 
ham, London, and Manchester, have opened a branch office 
and stores at 165a, West George Street, Glasgow, under the 
management of Mr. D. G. Brooks, where a large stock of 
conduits and fittings is ready for immediate delivery. 

THE New Infectious Diseases Hospital, Scarborough, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s Exhaust Roof Ventilators 
and special Inlet and Outlet Ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Mar 
chester. _ 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Blackpool. June зо. Poster. Premiums: £100, 259 
430 and £20. Мг. С. Noden, Town Hall. 
Croydon. June 9. Home, «е. Full particulars from H. 


List, Union Offices, Mayday-rd., Thornton Heath. T 
Cubitt Town, E. June 23. Public Library. Premium: 
475 (to merge in commission). Town clerk, Poplar.  . 
Hamilton, N.B. June 13 Laying-out cemetery. Particu: 
lars (on тоз. 6d. deposit) from A. L. Smith, 25, ӘЛІНЕ 
Hamilton. * | | LT 
Limerick. June 18. Library and museum. Premiums : 
£15 апа £25. №. M. Nolan, Town Hall: 
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_ REGISTRATION. 


HE attempt which has b2en made to force the question of 
tegistration to the front by making it a test question 


of a candidate’s fitness for membership of the R.I.B.A. 


Council might have found better champions, and the sending 


out of circulars with the heading of the Institute is in 


very doubtful form perhaps; but nowadays people who are 


down for election for responsible positions have to take the 
rough with the smooth, and to some extent we may sympathise 


with those who desire to know something of the opinions of 


those whom they are to elect. We imagine there will pro- 
bably be found more architects in favour of registration than 
many of us suspect, though we have been surprised at the 
support given to the movement in certain quarters. We. how- 
ever, are glad to see that the overwhelming majority of those 
who hold a position as artists in the profession are decidedly 
against the hall-marking of mediocrity. 

We have no objection whatever to the granting of a 
diploma to a man who shall so build and plan that 
we may not suffer either in health or pocket. But 
why call him an architect? He might be styled M.S.A. or 
something else, provided it only meant membership of a cer- 
tain society or the holding of a diploma to look after drains 
and building materials. To this we could not possibly object. 
That is all the public have a right to expect from a diploma. 
We have only to examine the lists of any of the societies to 
find how little guarantee there is in the names of the members 
for artistic building, or the production of real architecture. 
We can conceive the great benefit such a body as the R.I.B.A. 
may confer upon the profession, but not for a moment that it 
can guarantee to pass, say, twenty students a year really quali- 
fied to produce the art of architecture. It is a striking com- 
mentary on this subject of registration to note the names of 
those who support and those who deny registration. Of course 
it is registration of atistic capacity we oppose. That is the 
qualification which makes or mars the architect. Another 
point which has been well brought out by Professor Pite is 
that no less than 5 per cent; out of the voting population in 
this country live in places designed by architects. - Any Re- 
gistration Bill for architects cannot even indirectly touch the 
supervision of the great mass of buildings. 

We may perhaps ask, Why does not membership of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects answer the purpose of 


those who desire registration? This surely ought to form the 
sort of guarantee they want. We know only too well that 
neither A.R.I.B.A. nor F.R.I.B.A. implies that we shall get 
an artistic building from the holder of such a title; but it 
should imply that we shall have a decently constructed build- 
ing, and that the builder will be ignoring or overriding .his 
conditions of contract if it is not so. Professor Pite says it is 
more vital really to the public that the profession of architec- 
ture should be confined to those who can adopt themselves 
either by joining the Institute or conforming, as do all the 
leading architects of the day, to its standard of professional 
and personal integrity, than that the so-called architect should 
have passed a perfunctory examination in construction and a 


delusory one in art. 
SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURE. 


md 


OW that so many folk have been educated into the belief 


that there are better conditions of life than are to be 

found in the suburbs of town or city, it is perhaps 
advisable for those interested in suburban property to try and 
add to its charms. The case for the suburbs is based on the 
innate preference of so large a number for town delights— 
close association with their fellows—-smooth pavements— easy 
service for household goods—proximity to shops and busi- 
ness, &c. To many the dreary monotony of suburban life 
spells only placid comfort and easy living, and their somewhat 
grimy back garden supplies all the yearning for natural 
beauty which ever troubles them. For an imposing front door 
many are doubtless willing to. spend a great part of life in 
small and cheerless rooms, and.to them the condittons of 
suburban houses are perhaps not particularly distressing. But 
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given the necessity, from one cause or another, of suburban 
residence we must admit that vital improvement is not at all 
an easy matter. The outlook of light and air is greatly 
restricted, and whilst one side of a street may be fairly favour- 
able, the opposite may be bad. ‘To all intents and purposes 
a large number of suburban houses have conditions as bad 
as town houses, and as little attraction in any outward aspect. 
[n some suburbs the outlook may be actually beautiful, but 
the essence of average suburban home design is that a very 
circumscribed outlook and aspect is fixed, and the problem of 
making a house thuroughly cheerful and pleasant throughout 
is not an easy one. Mr. C. В. Snell has just issued a book 
on modern suburban houses, which emphasises the difficulties 
of making a suburban house good in plan or artistic in appear- 
ance. He has not, to our mind, made out any case for his 
publication, for we have seen hundreds upon hundreds of 
houses as good in both particulars, and we claim that any 
architect who had been fully * registered " as possessing good 
artistic qualifications should produce infinitely better plans and 
elevations. There is no very great difficulty in getting a 
decent proportion at least (if one knows how!), and the 
matter of plan design—with all the suburban limitations— 
may also be successfully tackled by many clever architects, 
both old and young. Mr. Batsford has published many useful 
books, but few, indeed, which so entirely miss their ratson d’être 
as the one before us. We believe suburban house design 
might be made the subject of a useful and instructive book, 
but it would have to be treated with artistic insight to raise it 
above the level ot the speculative builder's work, for if not, 
why should it be published at all? The essential qualities of 
good architecture are not barred from this class of design, 
whilst the chances for real ingenuity and inventiveness in plan 
make it a good subject for study. 


— AR 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE inspection and supervision which is going on constantly 


in directions where it is not wanted, and the interference with 
new buildings in the supposed interests of people and property, 


represents wasted energy, which might well be applied to the 
conditions existing in many old buildings, as evidenced by the 


fatal fire at Eton. . That boys should be caged in their bed- 
rooms by iron bars, like wild beasts, is an arrangement pretty 


well out of sympathy with modern ideas ; but it has needed 


the stimulus afforded by the death of two boys to prove it. 


ا — 


AN evening paper says that the fashion of terra-cotta for 
buildings has been largely checked by “ the excessively deco- 
rated and variegated specimens near the City.” We think 
this must be a wrong diagnosis, for the more decorated and 
variegated a building is the more generally it is admired. The 
use of terra-cotta is a matter very largely in the hands and at 
the discretion of architects, and they have no doubt been 
greatly discouraged in its use by the excessive delay in manu- 
facture, and also in some cases by the unsatisfactory nature 
of the manufacture, whilst many of our best architects 
have looked askance at it because of the hard mechanical 
aspect of many terra-cotta buildings. We believe several 
architects (who happen to be artists!) .have registered 
a mental vow never to use it. But the development of terra- 
cotta as a building material has steadily advanced, and we may 
now rely on obtaining it of admirable quality and homogeneous 
make, which, can be thoroughly relied upon. The use of 
terra-cotta is one ОҒ the signs of ¡the times for our contem- 
porary, for “with terra-cotta extensions, still further-reaching 
reforms are coming over our homes. We are but at the 
beginning of the flat era. London has as yet no building like 
the ‘Ansonia’ in New York, establishments that are cities in 
themselves, containing all that they require. , An overhead 
railway from west to east 1s being discussed ; our first transfor- 
mation of railways from steam to electricity is being pushed 
forward, our docks are to be revolutionised, new bridges must 
soon be thrown across the Thames, an embankment on the 
south side from Lambeth to London Bridge must come ; and 


still greater changes are ahead." 


THE Liverpool Mercury says that, to judge by comments heard 
at the Walker Art Gallery and elsewhere, popular opinion 
laces Messrs. Austin and Paley's design for the Liverpool 


Cathedral first on merit. 


ToucHinc the appointment of architect to the. Liverpool 
Cathedral, the Mercury says :—" To those loyal Churchmen 
who buy their sugar from Church grocers ; who purchase their 
hardware from Church ironmongers ; who read no book, and 
who sing no hymn, written by Dissenter or Papist, the relief 
caused by the new appointment is simply inexpress'ble.” 


“ MOELLON ” writes confirming our comments on the prospect 
of sending works of art to the St. Louis Exhibition as foilows :— 
“It would appear that architects, too, are to submit their 
works to the same authority which has made of the Architec- 
tural Room at the Academy a byword and a reproach during 
the past few years. Under the circumstances ‘ Vigilans’ is 
undoubtedly correct in predicting that artist constructors of 
distinction and reputation will prefer to stand aloof. The 
‘hostile judgment’ and ‘proved prejudice’ to which he 
alludes have recently been denounced in stinging terms, and 
it is intolerable that they should be allowed to reduce the 
national representation of contemporary design to the level of 
the present Royal Academy Exhibition." 


——— o с 


Ir is a striking commentary on the confusion of ideals іп 
modern affairs that whilst great agitation was got up to save 
two old churches from destruction for the sake of their orna- 
mental effect in the Strand, there is now another controversy 
on foot as to the possibility of bringing them into a long line 
of view down the newly-widened thoroughfare. If public 
agitation succeeded in this, another large bill of extras will be 
added to the cost of this street improvement, and a con- 
siderable permanent additicn to the rates. ‘The fact is that 
all our vistas in the design and development of street improve- 
ments are very short ones! The lost effect of St. Paul’s 
standing magnificently at the top of Ludgate Hill, as 
approached down the slope of Fleet Street, if it had its proper 
widening out and setting, is one .ot the things tc be for ever 
regretted. 

A MARVELLOUS state of things was disclosed at the last meet- 
ing of the Hereford County Council. The Asylum Committee 
had obtained sanction from the County Council to expend 
£6,000 on electric lighting at the asylura, and when finished 
the work had cost £11,500,and it was stated to be inefficient, 
needing some £3,000 further expenditure. Sir Richard 
Barington regretted the absence of a superintending engineer 
to carry the work through, and many will agree with him. 


A DEFECTIVE heating apparatus appears to have been the 
cause of a fire which resulted in the destruction of the large 
pile of buildings at the College of the United Free Church, 
at Lynedoch Street, Glasgow, last Monday. Тһе loss is esti- 
mated at £10,000. 


THE Society of Arts Albert Medal has been awarded for the 
present year to Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, in recognition of 
his services extending over forty-four years as engineer to the 
International Commission of the Danube. 


Tue Board of Agriculture last week approved the appointment 
of Mr. Henry Jones, architect, Southport, as surveyor under 
the Settled Land Acts for the Towneley estate of the Earl of 


Abingdon. 


IN a report on the working of the Fire Inquests Act, the Law 
and City Courts Committee of the Corporation recommend 
the appointment of a special officer, whose whole time should 
be given to the making of preliminary inquiries, under the City 
Coroner's directions, into the circumstances relating to every 
fire that occurs in the City. This, it is proposed, should be 
done to prevent, as far as possible, any case of fire being over- 
looked which should be publicly inquired into. The fires 
which broke out in the City last year numbered 143, the most 
disastrous being that by which eight persons lost their lives in 
Queen Victoria Street. In the opinion of the committee, by 
such an arrangement the work would be done more expedi- 
tiously and thoroughly, and also with greater uniformity, than 
is at present the case. The committee suggest that the new 
fire official, who must reside in the City, should be a sergeant 
of the City Police force, and that his age should not exceed 
forty. 


и 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has made a gift of 12,000 dols. of 
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Steel Trust bonds to the Royal Scottish Academy. The inte. 
rest is to be voted to meritorious students as travelling 
scholarships. The council has accepted the gift. 


— 


THE architecture of the public buildings of Khartoum, says 
the Oswestry Advertiser, is novel, effective, and practical. The 
Palace is the only one that aspires to elegance, and it is a light 
and airy structure of great beauty. The Gordon College is 
only half completed. Its style is very plain and massive, but 
has handsome arcades, giving shelter from the sun and con- 
necting the class-rooms. Almost all the buildings in Khar- 
toum have been designed and carried out by the Royal 
Engineers, who happened to be quartered here 
at the time. The War Office, Post Office, Courts 
of Justice, are all far advanced. There is sign 
of preparation for building on many of the blocks 
and streets already laid out. ‘The new city will cover 
several square miles of streets and open spaces, and 
abundant room is left for extension. Two banks are in full 
operation—the Bank of Egypt and National Bank. The 
hospitable Sudan Club is excellent, and situated in a garden 
of several acres. There 1s also a Soldiers’ Club. The Greek 
merchants are building fine warehouses, gradually removing 
their depots from Omdurman. One does not see any British 
merchants’ stores; but they are generally the late com rs, the 
Greeks are the pioneers. 


Tue Times says :— The design of the diocesan banner for the 
Church Congress, to be held in Bristol in October next, is now 
completed, and the work isin hand. The central figure will be 
worked by Messrs. Watts and Co., of Baker Street, and the 
remainder of the work will be done by ladies of the Bristol 
guilds for church work, under the general supervision of Mrs. 
Hollis. Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., has superintended and 
drawn the design, has selected the colours and materüls, 
and has provided the working cartoons. The purpose of 
the banner is to emphasise the historical character which 
it is desired the Congress at Bristol shall bear. The 
central figure represents St Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury, A.D. 676-705, and first Bishop of Sherborne, A.D. 705-709. 
The Dorset portion of Aldhelm's see formed part of the 
diocese of Bristol from 1542 to 1836; and the North Wilts 
part of his see has since 1836 been included in the diocese. 
The ground work of the central portion of the banner 15 a 
rich cream-coloured damask silk. All of the characteristic 
features of Aldhelm's person, dress, and pastoral staff recorded 
in history are carefully reproduced. The face is to be painted, 
not embroidered. The arms of the See of Bristol, wrought i 
gold on black velvet, are placed above the head of the central 
figure. At the four corners of the banner, on a ground-work 
of blue silk, are placed the shields and arms of the city and 
boroughs of the diocese in the following order, beginning 
with the dexter chief;— Bristol, Malmesbury, Chippenham, 
Swindon. These will be painted on silk. 


Ir is suggested that a statue of Shakespeare at Stratíord-on- 
Avon and one in London shall be provided by public subscrip- 
tion, and Mr. Richard Badger offers £1,000 towards the 
scheme. If every new statue were a work of art and publi 
adornment, we might look upon their multiplication with some 
pleasure, but unfortunately the artistic value seems a matter of 
the greatest indifference in many of these schemes. 


ma 


THE Gladstone memorial for Edinburgh, from the design by 
Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, R.S.A., has received the ap 
proval of the committee charged with the matter, and wort 
will be commenced forthwith. The monument, which will be 
28 ft. high, will be placed in St. Andrew Square. Mr. Glad 
stone is represented in Court dress as a Privy Councillor, 
robed in the gown of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. ۴ 
main base are seated figures on a large scale, representing 
“ Eloquence” and “ History," and above them are four (елге 
figures symbolic of “Faith,” “Fortitude,” ^ Vitality, 2% 
“Measure.” In a panel is a medallion portrait of Mrs G 
stone. 


ri 


Mr. BarsrFoRD will publish in a few days an interests 
volume illustrating old English doorways from Tudor ше : 
the end of the eighteenth century, reproduced from Pe 
graphs specially taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, p 
delightful volume on “ Old Cottages and Farmhouses 10 en 
and Sussex” has been so widely appreciated. The P 
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and Weston-super- 


Beaven, of 58, High Street, Сагай, | 
Three designs were 


Mare. ‘The cost is estimated at 4900. 


graphic plates will be supplemented by some historical notes 
submitted. 


and sketches by Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., author of “ English 
Interior Woodwork." 


THE date for sending in designs for the Limerick library and 
museum has been extended from June 18 to July r. 


mn 


Marse Нил, Richmond, was formally opened to the public 
on Saturday, by Lord Monkswell, Chairman of the London 


County Council. 


Ат the annual meeting of the Institution o: Electrical En- 
gincers, last week, it was announced that the Institution 
Premium of £25 had been awarded to Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
F.R.S., for his paper, entitled “Photometry of Electric Lamps." 
O:her premiums were awarded to several members and students. 
Solomons Scholarships, valued at 450 each, have been awarded 
to Mr. С. B. Dyke, University College, Loadon, and to Mr. 
W. H. Refford, Central Technical College, and the David 
Hughes Scholarship, also of 4/50, to Mr. W, Н, Wilson, King's 
College, London. ۱ 


N 


THE Middlesex County Council last Thursday agreed to the 
request of the Willesden District Council to replace the 
macadam in some of the main roads by wood blocks, at an 


estimated cost of £ 25,056. 
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THE autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will be 
held in Barrow-in-Furness on Sept. 1 to 4 inclusive. The 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers will be held 
in the Town Hall. Visits will be made to various works in 
the district, amongst them being those of the Barrow Hema- 
tite Steel Company, the British Chilled Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, the shipbuilding yards of Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and 
Maxim, the works and docks of the Furness Railway Com- 
pany, the iron ore mines at Hodbarrow, Messrs. Kennedy 
Brothers' mines, and the Millom and Askam Iron Company's 
works, “There will also be excursions to the Lake District and 
to Blackpool. The hospitality of the Mayor and Mayoress of | Executive Committee regarding the proposed cathedral for 
Barrow will be offered to the members of the Institute and to; Liverpool have been considered by the Liverpool Cathedral 
the ladies accompanying them. A local reception committee | Petition Committee, and the following statement has b:en 
has been formed, of which the Duke of Devonshire is presi- issued by them to the Press :— 
dent, the vice-president being Colonel Vickers. Mr. J. M.| With the present decision of the Cathedral Executive Com- 
While is chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. А. | mittee to adopt the design of Mr. С. Gilbert Scott, and to 
Butchart hon. secretary. endeavour to enlist sufficient funds to enable them to erect 
the building upon St. James’ Mount site, the Liverpool 
Cathedral movement seems to have, for the moment, become 


COMPETITIONS. а somewhat parochial effort to provide a large church for the 
more especial benefit of one district of the City of Liverpool, 


and th»t not a particularly central or populous one. | 

If this be considered a desirable attainment by those who 
may be found willing to subscribe to it, there is, perhaps, no 
great reason why their desires should not be gratified, but, if 
subscriptions are to be sought for outside of the particular 
district affected, it should be clearly understood to what those 
who subscribe them are contributing, and the Petition Com- 
mittee would therefore be glad, upon receipt of stamped 
and addressed envelope, to forward to intending subscribers 
copies of such of their publications as may afford light upon 
the subjects of the nature aud relative position ia the diocese 
of Liverpool ‚of St. James’ Mount site, the impossibility of 
orientating the intended building thereon, the probable cost 
of rendering the foundations sufficiently stable to support the 
fabric, and such like. 

As regards Mr. G. Gilbert Scott's design for a cathedral the 
Petition Committee have to say that if the religious needs of 
the present century can be perfectly met by a medieval form 
of building, and the esthetic demands of the twentieth cen- 
tury can be satisfied by lifeless copies of thirteenth century 
craftsmanship, then there seems likelihood that the combined 
efforts of two such faithful disciples of the Gothic revivalists 
of the past century as Mr. G. Gilbert Scott and Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R A., will be capable of producing that result. 

The Petition Committee are satisfied that in due time it will 
be fully realised hy all that there are nobler and more 
complete ideals possible than these, and they are encouraged 
by the work and the designs of men like Professor Beresíord 
Pite, Mr. Leonard Stokes and others to believe that there are 
living architects capable of fulfilling them. 

That the man and the hour will be forthcoming for the 
fulfilment of these higher aims in Liverpool is the confident 
expectation of the Petition Committee.— Yours, &c., 

Hon. SECRETARY 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL PETITION COMMITTEE 
Committee Room, ` 
6, Dale Street, Liverpool, 
May 28, 1903. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Ввимзн ARCHITECT. 
Sir,—-The several contradictory decisions of the Cathedral 


Іт is expected that the result of the Hammersmith Library 
limited competition w ll be announced next week, after Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A., the assessor, has met the Committee. 

MESSRS. ARMSTRONG & WRIGHT, architects, 38, Grainger 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, write concerning the pro- 
posal to complete the scheme of providing and endowing a 
University for the North of England. Their desire is to call 
the attention of the Council of the Durham College of Science, 
and of the public, to the need for care in appointing an architect 
for the work. То this end they make the following sugges- 
tions : —r. That the selection of an architect be decided by a 
limited competition. 2. That the number of competing archi- 
tects be limited to ten : five local and five from London or else- 
where. 3. That the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects be invited to nominate an assessor, whose duties 
shall be as follows : (a) To collaborate with the Committee of 
Council in the preparation of conditions, according to which 
the competitors shall prepare their designs. (b) То advise the 
Committee as to which of the designs conform to their 
conditions; as to the relative merits of the designs sub- 
mitted; and as to whether a design can be carried 
out for the amount estimated by its author. (c) To 
make a selection, in accordance with the conditions, from 
the designs submitted to lay before the Committee, and 
to assist them in a final selection of the best design, the author 
of which shall forthwith be appointed by the Committee of 
Council to carry out the work. It is only by some such 
methods, they add, that those responsible for the carrying-out 
of this important scheme can ever attain the object they pre- 
sumably have in view, viz, to provide a building admirably 
planned to serve the purposes for which it is intended, well 
equipped with all the most modern appliances for the teaching 


of science, 

THE Swansea Corporation invite designs for a type ot self- 
contained terrace-house for the working-classes, and offer a 
premium of то guineas for the design which, in their opinion, 
is the most suitable. The Committee have decided to con- 
sider the designs on the 24th inst., and the houses are to have 
a frontage of 16 ft., with parlour, kitchen, scullery, w.c., &c., 
on ground floor, and three bed-rooms on first floor. The 
total cost of each house is not to exceed £170. Further 
particulars can be had from the borough surveyor. 


oe 


THE RESTORATION OF IONA. 
70 the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SiR,—In your issue of May 29 you quote the opening letters 
of a correspondence which has been proceeding on this sub- 


As the subject is one of no little importance, perhaps you 


ject, 
In the 


will allow me to explain in a few words the situation. 


THE Cadoxton (Barry) reading-room competition has resulted | year 1899 the late Duke of Argyll handed over to.trustees 
in the selection of the design by Messrs, J. Allan, Spies and | representing the Church of Scotland the juined. buildings at. 
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Iona, with the expression of his wish “that the cathedral shall 
be re-roofed and restored so as to admit of its being used for 
public worship." It appeared to me at the time, as I think it 
must appear to many, that Iona was just a case where all 
the arguments that can be urged against restoration applied in 
their fullest force, while there was nothing in favour of restora- 
tion save the expressed desire of the proprietor of the ruins. 
Were a proposal brought forward to restore Tintern or Rievaulx, 
that is, to build up the parts of the church that arc wanting, 
roof it, repave it, and fit it for the housing of a modern con- 
gregation, it would be pointed out at once that on the one 
hand there would be no use for the rejuvenated structure, and 
on the other, that the process of restoration, however carefully 
catried out, would add a large amount of new work in juxta- 
position with the old, and would infallibly mar and, indeed, go 
far to destroy the artistic and poetic charm of the medizval 
ruin. The case of Iona is very much the same. No two 
people seem able to agree on any scheme for the use of the 
restored buildings, while the restoration, though in most 
skilful hands, must necessarily greatly alter the impression that 
the ruins have hitherto made on the reverent visitor to their 
somewhat remote site. The historical interest of Iona is, of 
course, far greater than that of all the Cistercian abbeys ot 
Britain put together, and, as was said at the time, the building 
in question, though not very early, has about it some very beau- 
tiful detail of an uncommon character, and both it and the rest 
of the ruined structures on the site possess a charm in exact 
accordance with the whole scene and its associations. The 
scene only asks to be let alone in its romantic beauty, and 
to introduce there a great deal of new work, in as nearly as 
possible the original form, together with modern church 
fittings and apparatus, seems to me to be a most tasteless and 
irreverent project. 

The “comprehensive scheme” of restoration which is in 
hand is now defended on the ground that the trustees are 
bound in law and in honour to carry out the expressed wish 
of the donor. It is natural for them to feel this, but the ful- 
filment must always have been problematical, as it necessarily 
depends on the sufficiency of voluntary subscriptions from the 
public. Assuming, however, that the obligation is a legally 
binding one, it is worth noting that a situation is created which 
might involve danger to the common interest. So long as a 
proprietor retains his hold upon his property he can do as 
he pleases with it, but at the same time he is always amenable 
to public opinion, and may at any time on reason shown 
reconsider his procedure. I‘, however, he creates a trust, he 
can fix irrevocably by a stroke of the pen the way in which the 
property is to be dealt with in time to come. The property 
may consist of some monument like this of Iona, of national 
or even of universal interest, and the proper method of 
treating such property may be a matter on which very different 
opinions are held ; yet, notwithstanding this, the holders of 
the trust are bound to adopt some one method arbitrarily 
prescribed by the will of an individual. The ultimate sanction 
and check in our various proceedings in Britain is public 
opinion, and to bar in this way the action of this salutary 
power in a matter of the kind seems clearly against the general 
weal. This consideration should give trustees pause before 
they bind themselves by conditions of this sort, and add to the 
anxiety of those solicitous for a wise treatment of our archi- 
tectural heritage from the past.—I am, «сс., 

` G. BALDWIN BROWN. 


fittings and wall panelling, are executed in fumed Austrian 
oak.- Quaint lead light glazing is freely introduced, the metal 
fittings are of polished steel and enamel, and the electric light 
fittings are in bronze. The flooring is of marble in pleasing 
contrasts. The architect is Mr. George Walton, of Kensington, 
and the cabinet work has been carried out by Mr. J. S. Henry, 
of Old Street. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 
AUSTIN AND PALEY, ARCHITECIS. 


We illustrate the interesting water-colour studies made by 
Mr. H. J. Austin during the preparation of his design, together 
with a plan showing how ably he has met the problem of 
providing a large central area whilst still keeping to the 
general feeling of a medieval cathedral. We must say we 
think the design is worthy of the subject, and of the long and 
splendid record of church architecture produced by this firm. 
However one looks at it, either in the able solution of the 
plan conditions of the Committee or in building up a noble 
church design of fine outline and proportion and interesting 
detail, we must admit Messrs. Austin & Paley have madea 
splendid response to the opportunity offered. As the regard 
for Gothic architecture maintains so firm a hold on our 
countrymen, it appears that the time is not yet ripe for a 
departure from it. An oriental design is evidently looked 
upon with great disfavour by the great majority of church- 
goers, and until someone arises who can give us something 
essentially modern without slavish following of either 
mediaeval or classic prec:dent, and at the same time beautiful 
in form and sound in style and keeping, it seems fairly obvious 
that the sanest method is to stick to our English traditions. 

It should te stated that these are illustrations of Messrs. 
Austin and Paley's /7e/:minary studies for their design We 
would suggest to the Committee that before a definite contract 
is made with the architect it would be very interesting and 
instructive if rough models to quarter scale could be made of 
the desigus placed first and second by the assessors. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE EXE AT EXETER 


Notes BY Harry HEMS. 

Tuis bridge was built of Portland stone in 1770, the founda- 
tion stone being laid on October 4 of that year, by Thoma; 
Floud, Esq, then Mayor of Exeter. Mr. Joseph Dixon, of 
Westminster, S.W., was its architect, whilst Mr. John Good: 
win was clerk of works. Jenkins, in his chatty “ History of 
Exeter," (1804), records that the work proceeded slowly but 
fairly satisfactorily until a flood arose in 1775, and the 
turbulent waters of the Exe did great damage to the structure. 
The arch farthest from the city was at that time completed, 
and the greater part of the central one turned, but the whole 
fell down, and even their foundations were swept away. This 
was generally attributed to negligence on the part of the 
architect in not securing in the first instance sufficiently 
substantial foundations for the piers, and, later, for not 
striking the centres of the completed arch ere the flood came. 
This disaster put a stop to the progress made, for of necessity 
it required much time to fish up the stones, which had fallen 
into deep water. The matter ended in the architect being 
paid off in disgrace. We have read that— 


“Will kicked out the doctor, but when ill indeed, 
Kicking out the doctor don’t always succeed.” 


In this particular case the city, at a loss what to do for the 
best, instructed the clerk of works (who, history says, was 4 
very sharp and practical fellow) to try to create order out of 
| DRAWN ВУ J. Н. ТОМСЕ. - |chaos. This Mr. Goodwin proceeded, with much systematic 

We are indebted to Mr. John Douglas, of Chester, for these method, to do ; first constructing a strong dam higher up the 
admirable studies of Cheshire Towers by Mr. J. H. Tonge. stream, and, by cutting a canal, he diverted the stream, which 

| at flood times is always very swift. Then, by the yin 
of chain and other pumps, he cleared the bed of the river, 
CITY OFFICES. and laid a firm foundation on the solid rock. "The disaster 

MR. GEO. WALTON, ARCHITECT. 


| | had occurred on January 16, 1775, and the first stone of 
There are gradually springing up a number of very pleasing |the actual new pile was laid by Chancellor Nutcombe 00 


developments in the way of shop and office designs, such as | July 15, 1776. This is what Zrewman’s, Flying Рой 
the quaint showrooms of the Kodak, Martin's Cigar Stores, | published in 1763, and still issued every Saturday in Exons 
and other concerns. One of the latest and most successful is | midst—says about it in its number for July 19, 1776:— 

the street frontage for Messrs. Walter Judd, Limited, at 5, “ Monday last was again laid by the Commissioners, the 
Queen Victoria Street. It is not by means of outrageously | Foundation Stone for the New Bridge over the River Exe, 
curious design, but by its very simplicity of treatment that this jand from the Number of Hands employed and the Steps 
claims attention. The window front, as well as the interior |taken to obviate the many Difficulties which have hitherto 


Edinburgh, May 31, 1903. 
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SOME CHESHIRE CHURCH TOWERS. 
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attended this work, we have the pleasing Prospect of its being 
expeditiously completed with Strength and Elegance.” 

It was necessary to raise the ground on the approach from 
the citv side nearlv 40 feet, and arches had to be turned over 
the intervening mill-leats. The water coursing through the 
latter worked the mills where cloth was made, Exeter being 
then the centre of the cloth-making industry in England. 
The work for the new approach is referred to іп ۵۰ 
man’s for August 1, 1777, in the following advertisement :— 

* EXE BRIDGE COMMITTEE. 
“July 26, 1777. 
“АМҮ PERSON or PERSONS willing to contract 
for the Levelling and New Paving of the Carriage Way 
from the Avenue of Exe-Bridge, to St. John's Bow, so 
that the same can be compleated by the end of Septem- 
ber next, according to a Plan and Particulars to be seen 
by applying to Mr. Goodwin, at the Office on Exe- 
Bridge, are desired to send in their proposals, seal'd, on or 
before the Ninth of August next, at the said Office, where 
the Committee will be ready to treat for the same, 
“Ру Order of the Committee, 
* JOHN DURANT, 
“ Clerk." 


This, of course, materially increased the outlay, which 
amounted altogether to about £30,000. Upon the com- 
pletion of the rew bridge (in 1778), the old one—which 
consisted, Jenkins says, of thirteen pointed and irregular 
arches, no two of which were alike—was taken down. Some 
of the bases of the piers, however, were left in situ, and these 
interesting relics of Norman masonry may still be seen at 
such times when the water is low. 

Curiously, the first vehicles to pass over the newly com- 
pleted bridge were the hearse and carriages at the funeral ot 
Sir John Elwell, Bart., who died March 1, 1778. 

The learned Dr. G. Oliver, in his “ History of Exeter ” 
(1861), records the following relative to the ancient bridge in 
question :—“ Walter Gervase (or Gervys), who Hoker describes 
as ‘a notable man of God,’ was thrice Mayor of the City 
between the years 123t and 1239. He undertook to build a 
permanent stone bridge at the ferry, where a narrow wooden 
foot one existed ; but the latter had been frequently washed 


away by the rapidity of the current.” This bridge, which cost | 
| templation will be obtained by those who cross. This is on 


£10,000, was very narrow, and had recesses on each pler. | 
account of an accident that occurred 127 years ago, and is thrs 


Walter Gervys died in the year 1252, and was buried within | 
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one of the piers in question. In 1286 a great part of the 
fabric fell down, ‘‘through foul weather and high water,” so 
Izacke records in his “Сиу of Exeter” (1677). And again, 
in 1384, the same authority says: “А great part of Exbridge, 
by means of high Waters, fell down, and sundry Persons there- 
with perished.” In 1448 42.000 appears to have been spent 
in repairing still later damage ; and, at that time, we learn, 
“the bridge was of the length of nearly, and of the same 
mason work, as London Bridge, excepting the housing upon 
it.” Hoker further mentions that “about the end of 
November, 1539, one of the mydle arches of Exe-bridge fell 


down, and was now buylded by Edward Bridgeman, then 


Warden of Exebridge, for doing which he bought great store 
of stones from S. Nicholas' Priory, late dissolved (in Exeter) ; 
and then the prophecie was fulfilled, which was, as it then 
saide, the ryver of Exe should run under S. Nicholas’ 
Church." 

Historians do not agree as to the actual number of arches. 
One, as already stated, gives thirteen; Hoker says it had 
twelve; Leland, in his “Itinerary,” assigns to the bridge 
fourteen ; whilst William of Worcester, who saw it more than 
eighty years before Leland, records the number as sixteen, 
and says the entire length was 400 feet. 

We learn further all the piers rested upon an innumer- 
able quantity of oak piles, whilst the stones of the square 
foundations were cramped with iron and run with lead. 
Some of this old Norman woodwork was drawn up early in 
last century, and was found to be perfectly sound and as black 
as ebony. 

The old bridge and its estate was the property, and its 
affairs and condition managed by, the Chamber of Exeter 
until the year 1769, when, by an Act of Parliament, powers 


; were given to the Turnpike Truste. s to take it down so soon ۰ 


as a new one could be erected hard by. 

The architect for the new bridge is Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
of Westminster, and ihe contractors Messrs. Woodman and 
Son, of Exeter. The estimated cost is 423,578 175. 8d., 
and all is to be completed within eighteen months' time. A 
wooden bridge, for temporary use, has already been erected 
between the two old bridges, by Messrs. Woodman and Son, 
at a cost of £1,384 18s. It is from Sir John's design. Тһе 


parapet on the side nearest the site of the present bridge has . 


been constructed so high that no view of the works in con- 


(Mr. George Walton, Architect.) 
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recorded in the local paper 
already referred to for 
August 9, 1776 :—“ Friday 
last a young Woman from 
the Country looking at the 
Workmen employed on the 
new Bridge, suddenly dropt 
down dead; she was imme- 
diately carried to the Hospital, 
but no applications could be 
found of use to her.” 

The illustration we give of 
the present old and excellent 
bridge, the wanton destruction 
of which all who have known 
it so long and so well hail 
with deep and the profoundest 
regret, is from a photograph 
taken by Mr. James F. Long, 
of Exeter, who, at the ripe 
age of eighty-four, is probably 
the oldest actively working 
photographer in the kingdom. 
A Londoner, and of delicate 
constitution, his physician 
sent him, fully half a century 
ago, down to Devonshire to 
die; but, it is good to record, 
up to the moment of going 
to press the venerable and 
dapper old gentleman has not 
succeeded in attaining that 
object. 
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(Mr. Geo. Walton, Architect.) 


bodies are engaged in elevating the standard of the building 
art and knowledge of the country in much more effective ways 
than by agitating for a partial examination of future architects 


ROFESSOR PITE writes to the Times as follows :—In | and for registering now as qualified architects the enormous 
brief reply to Mr. Seth Smith I may say that, many asare | number of men who trade as architects through assistants 
the advantages that the profession of architecture derives on the ! and have nothing really in common with the real artist- 


Continent from State patronage in exchange for State control, | constructor, upon whom 
we object to ask for a control which will level down the | the nation depends. 
| tection from im 
the proposed Bill and its promoters do not afford. It 


architectural genius of England to the academical formalism 
of current Continental design without providing even a com- 
pensating solatium in that proper patronage of architecture by | 
the State which should prevail even independently of a control 
as complete as exists abroad. 

I may perhaps add a word as to the public aspect of | 
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(Mr. Geo. Walton, Architect.) 


FIREPLACE WITH COPPER Ноор. 


the matter. Architects of repute and members of the | 
Royal Institute are employed only upon a proportion, 1 
imagine much less than one-half, of the current building- 
work of the country; and I do not think that I am 
exaggerating in saying that not 5 per cent of the voters 
of the country live in houses designed by architects, Thus 
any Registration Bill for architects cannot even indirectly | 


the architectural reputation of 
The public, however, need pro- 
proper persons trading as architects, which 


is more vital reall to the public that the profession 
of architecture should be confined to those who can adopt, 
either by joining the Royal Institute or conforming, as do all 
the leading architects of the day, to its standard of profes- 
sional and personal integrity, than that the so-called architect 
should have passed a perfunctory 
examination in construction and 
a delusory one in art. This 
standard is stated in the follow- 
ing words, signed by every pro- 
fessional member of the insti- 
tute:—''I promise and agree 
that I will not accept any trade 
or other discounts or illicit or 
surreptitious commissions or al- 
lowances, in connection ` with 
any works the execution of which 
I may be engaged to superin- 
tend or with any professional 
business which may be entrusted 
tome.” The Registration Bill, 
I believe, proposes to adopt the 
examinations founded by the 
Royal Institute, but does not 
go further.. It will work mischief 
in registering now the very men 
who bring the profession into 
disrepute in this particular ; it 
is repugnant to architecture as 
an art, and to the feeling of 
artists as a whole. It is not 
promoted by the representative 
body of the architectural pro- 
fession, but emanates from the 
ill-considered energy of agitators, 
who do not include in their 
ranks any leading and eminent 
It will 


touch the supervision of the construction of the mass of the | architectural artists. 
nation’s buildings. ‘The Institute of Architects, the-Society of ! not protect from the worst ten- 
Architects even, T believe, in its little way, and numbetless | dencies fo abuse in the practice 
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of architecture, and should, both in the interests of the public 
and of architecture, be dropped again. 

We can discuss then, in a more pleasant atmosphere, the 
interesting historical fact that medieval cathedrals were not 
built by registered architects, that. Brunelleschi was a gold- 
smith and sculptor, but a great architect after, also some one 
c illed Michael Angelo—to say nothingof Peruzzi, Raphael, Лог 
genus omne ofthe Renaissance —and as to our English Dr. Caius 
of Cambridge, as well as Dr. Wren, who built a theatre called the 
Sheldonian at Oxford before anyone would call him a surveyor. 
The spirit of architecture moves freely upon impulses of 
romance, antiquarian zeal, religious devotion and social 
ambition. In great epochs and among spirited races it 


becomes effulgent—as Athens; Florence, Rome, and a multi- 
tude of Western Gothic cities manifest ; while it dies down and 


becomes tamed and worthless under artificial conditions, as 
many modern cities show—the Munich of fifty yeırs ago may 
be cited as an instance. But in England, happily, during the 
past two or three generations the architectural genius has 
been: manifested in strangely vigorous energy ; revival after 
revival, unaccountable but real, has occurred to show that the 
race has spirit and life still, and the admiration of Continental 
critics is constantly expressed for the freedom and love of 
liberty manifested in tbe architectural expression of our 
national life. ‘The narrow trades unionism of this Registration 
Bill, is unconscious of all this. 

Mr. Seth-Smith also writes to the Times as follows 
The resurrection in such vigour of this movement is the best 
possible evidence of the failure of the artist septuagint to 
murder it by their memorable protest twelve years ago, and to 
lay its ghost ; but, as this document is made so much of by 
both Mr. Jackson and Mr. Pite, may we examine it some- 
what closcly ? 

Of the seventy signatories, about one-third were not of our 
profession, a fact which, I submit, disqualifies them from 
speaking authoritatively on a great architectural question. Of 
the remaining two-thirds, half were members of the Institute 
of Architects, a body which has for many years adopted and 
applied the principle which their protest denounces, namely, 
that, it is possible, by an art as well as a science test, to ascer- 
tain a man's aptitude to follow architecture. It goes further, 
and, by making these tests compulsory, admits the initial 
principlé of registration! We humbly submit that such prin- 
ciples render their protest invalid. 

But are the remaining twenty-four architects quite con- 
sistent? Mr. Jackson is a Royal Academician and one of the 
council of the Royal College of Art. The Royal Academy is 
a body of professional artists ; yet it imposes an examination 
to ascertain if a man is artist enough to profit hy its courses of 
instruction in its schools of art, and it actually ** hall-marks," 
or rather let us say “ registers," by the distinguishing title of 
A.R.A. or R.A., those who do so profit. These coveted dis- 
tinctions are generally supposed to be an assurance of qualifi- 
cation in painting, nor does one hear from Academicians that 
art suffers by this process. 

The Royal College of Art is a Government school speci- 
ficaly devoted to training professional teachers for the 
art schools of the land, and we understaud that this college 
is closed to all who cannot pass its “entrance tests and 
examinations for schools associateship." May we not assume 
that the prescribed course of education constitutes a sufficient 
diploma for obtaining practice? It is, moreover, a Govern- 
ment “ hall-mark." Are we quite sure we shall not soon hear 
of these art teachers claiming to be registered under the 
Governments new “ Registration of Teachers Act”? 

Moreover, if it is impossible to examine in art, how is it that 
all the great Universities of America and Germany possess 
affiliated colleges, providing highly organised architectural 
courses leading up to pass, or honours, degrees in architec- 
ture, and testing artistic knowledge and design as well as the 
science of construction? We are two generations behind our 
neighbours in these studies, and, in consequence, unable suc- 
cessfully to compete with them in great architectural schemes, 
as the international competition for the San Francisco 
University clearly proved. 

The foregoing facts warrant our contradiction of the state- 
ments that artistic qualifications cannot be tested, and that art 
would suffer by being made an obligatory subject of study. 

But our opponents in this discussion will doubtless urge 
that painters, sculptors, and decorators, although examining 
in art subjects, do not seek registration ; then why should 
architects? Our answer is that, where the life, health, and 
financial interests of the community are: so largely concerned 


as in building operations, the public rightly withhold their 
confidence where they have no assurance that those they 
entrust with such responsibilities have not received a proper 
training. The public do not need protection of this sort from 
the professors of the imitative, as distinguished from the 
constructional, arts. 

Mr. Jackson challenges us to secure the registration. of 
builders also, as the only sure protection against bad building. 
We reply that the builders may possibly follow suit, as the 
apothecaries did the medical profession. That is their busi- 
ness ; but until we relinquish the claim to be the directors and 
supervisors of builders, surely we must train ourselves before 
legislating for others? Moreover, let us consider the dis- 
astrous effects on the art of architecture if builders who 
are even now supposed by an inartistic public to be more 
practical and therefore safer advisers, were possessed of 
a diploma of compztence that architects lacked! It 
would be like registering chemists, and leaving the 
medical profession full of charlatans! Does not this 
answer deal also with the argument that our statutorily 
registered district and sanitary surveyors are а suffi- 
cient protection to the public in constructive and sanitary 
science? Would it not be preposterous to assert that because, 
in most urban and rural localities, there is Government super- 
vision to protect the public against jerry-building, therefore 
architects need know nothing of sanitary and constructional 
science ? 

All parties in the profession are apparently agreed as to the 
necessity of a higher standard of training ; the differences of 
opinion are as to its being made compulsory and inclusive of 
art culture. "The advocates of registration are, so far as I 
know, at one in the opinion that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is the proper body to promote this measure. By 
its realisation the institute would establish a claim on the 
gratitude of all architects, as well as on that of the community 
requiring their skilled services. Registration would create a 
great and cultivated profession, and a great profession tends 


to discover and to develop great men. 
ECT re SNR 
DISCOVERIES AT BENI HASAN. 


been made during the past season in the hill-side at 
Beni Hasan, a site already famous for its painted tombs and 
early architectural features. Beluw the gallery along which 
these lie there has now been found an extensive necropolis, 
remarkable both for the preservation of the furniture in its 
tombs and for the wealth of material which these supplied for 
illustrating the burial customs of the Middle Empire at a time 
when pure Egyptian culture was nearing its culmination. 

Though the rock-hewn tombs for which the site has become 
known are themselves of the XIth and XIIth Dynasties, it 
had been supposed, from the composition of place-names 
mentioned on the walls and from other reasons, that the 
district was already of importance at an earlier period, dating 
back possibly as far as the Old Empire. It is now seen 
that a gallery of smaller rock tombs, at a lower level, was 
hewn probably in the. VIth Dynasty. These tombs are eight 
or ten in number, two of them being inscribed in the style and 
with the names characteristic of the period. One of them, 
the tomb of a courtier named Apa (Her-ab-a), a chief man of 
his town, is also decorated in bas-relief and with paintings 
illustrating agricultural and other conventional scenes. The 
tomb had been re-used later in the Middle Empire for burial 
of other persons, aad had been subsequently broken into and 
plundered. But the thieves had failed in three instances to 
observe the original burials at a lower depth, leaving them 
entire with their original deposits of alabaster vases апа 
other tomb furniture undisturbed. This tomb (temporarily 
numbered 481) will eventually be made accessible to visitors, 
being the earliest yet found in the vicinity. 

The other tombs were all of the early Middle Empire—the 
eleventh and early twelfth dynasties. Four hundred and 
ninety-two of them were opened and examined. ‘These, too, 
were hewn in the rock, but were of the more familiar 
character known as pit tombs, in which a vertical shaft gives 
access to a small burial chamber (or chambers) at the bottom. 
More than 100 of them had never been previously entered, 
and their doors were now opened for the first time since they 
had been closed 4,000 years ago at the time of the interment. 
In some cases the whole contents, being as it proved largely 
of wood, had been destroyed by worms, but a sufficient 


T following appears in the Times: Excavations have 
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number of cases remained to render an unique series of 
observations possible. 

In the tomb of one Neter-y, a chiet physician, it was 
seen upon opening the door which closed the burial chamber 
that upon the painted coffin and at its side were a number of 
wooden models of objects and scenes familiar from the wall- 
paintings of the larger tombs. Nearest to the door, upon the 
coffin, was a great rowing-boat, the twenty oarsmen standing 
and swinging back in time to the beat of two figures seated on 
a raised platform in the centre. Beyond this was the model 
of a granary, with six compartments in rows of three on either 
side of the courtyard between them. Меп are standing knee 
deep in real grain filling baskets, while a scribe seated on 
the roof, pen in hand, keeps the count. A flight of 
steps leads up to the roof, which is pierced with holes 
through which the grain is poured into the chambers below, 
the doors being closed and sealed. The principle is 
natural, as it would be impossible to fill the chamber 
through the open door. The method is still employed by the 
` richer cultivators of the country, even by the head man of 
the village nearest to this site (El Kram). Behind the granary 
in the tomb were representations of various occupations, also 
in mcdels of wood. A man carries a large offering-jar ; a girl 
supports with one hand a basket poised on her head, and in 
the other holds the wings of two geese. In a group, women 
are engaged in making and baking bread : one grinds, another 
kneads, a third is raking the fire in which are small charred 
embers of wood. Another well-executed group represents the 
making of beer from fermentation of bread, by a process similar 
to that employed in the native industry to-day. One man is 
seen inside a tub, pressing with his feet. Two others are 
bearing water in pitchers suspended from yokes upon 
their shoulders. Others are working at strainers placed 
loose upon the casks, while in front a number of casks 
lie naturally in a row. Ву the side of the coffin was a sailing 
boat, the numerous sailors assuming the attitudes necessary 
for hoisting the large square sail, of which the yards and riz- 
ging were preserved. ‘Two men in characteristic postures are 
using poles vigorously over the sides. The steering is done, 
in all cases, by a large oar attached at the end of the shaft to 
a post fixed in the boat. A short stick then fixed into the 
shaft served the helmsman for a tiller by which to turn the 
blade as required. Finally, the coffins themselves were found 
to be inscribed on the insides with new “ Pyramid texts" of 
the time of Unas. 

The furniture of this tomb is characteristic, and explains 
some of those in which the objects were found disturbed or 
less preserved. Occasionally rarer features are illustrated. In 
the tomb of one Mehti-em-hat were a number of warships. 
In the bow of one, by the side of the look-out, stands a negro 
soldier, bow and arrows in hand. Six sailors are rowing, 
others are hoisting the sail, which is preserved. Nearer the 
stern, and partly under the shade of a canopy which is pro- 
tected seemingly by studded leather and by shields placed 
upon it, are seated two men playing a game of chess upon a 
table between them. А sheaf of spears is at hand, suspended 
from belcw the canopy. 

In the tomb of Antef, a courtier, the boats had double 
steering oars. There was also the model of a white spotted 
ox led by a man, and in the tomb of one Khety there 
was further shown the actual sacrifice of an ox of this 
kind. 

Objects of other significance were also found in the tombs. 
Musical instruments—a lyre, two flutes, and a drum with 
barrel body of wood and parchment ends bound in the usual 
network fashion with thongs of leather. Basket and wicker 
work was plentiful, much of it well preserved, and some 
examples curiously analagous to the work done in the oases 
and in higher Egypt of to-day. An object of special interest 
architecturally is a wooden capital in the form of a lily. Vases 
of stone of ornamental forms, beads of amethyst, carnelian, 
and other stones, as well as glazed scarabs of the early kind, 
and some quantity of jewellery were also found. 

It seems clear from the titles recorded on the inscriptions 
and from the tomb furniture itself that this necropolis repre- 
sents the middle classes, the minor officials and distinguished 
women of the locality, during the early Middle Empire. Many 
of the new tombs are those of personages whose names and 
portraits appear in the tombs of the princes and notables form- 
ing the gallery above. 

The opening of each tomb was recorded by photography as 


the excavation proceeded step by step. As a result some 450 
negatives, illustrating these observations and the funereal de- 
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posits, have been secured for the expedition, and will be pub- 
lished, it may be hoped, as soon as possible. 

The objects themselves, it is pleasing to know, will enrich 
the museums of our Universities—Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Liverpool being represented among the patrons—as well as 
some of the best known private collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities in England. Previous to distribution, by arrangement 
of the Director of the Society of Antiquaries (hon. treasurer 
of the Excavations Committee), it is hoped to hold an exhibi- 
tion of these antiquities at Burlington House during part of 
July in the present year.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

JOHN GARSTANG. 

University College, Liverpool, May 22. 
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HOUSING IN LIVERPOOL. 


[ W. R. SLACKE, R.E., Local Government 

Board inspector, last Friday held an inquiry at the 
Municipal Offices, Dale Street, relative to an application oi 
the City Council to borrow two sums of £150,000 and 
£ 1,230 in connection with the carrying out of the provisions 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 

Mr. Cripps, assistant town-clerk, in explaining the applica- 
tion for sanction to borrow £150,000, said the money was 
required for the purpose of acquirinz land aad the erection ot 
workmen's dwellings under Part 1 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, in. connection with the Hornby Street 
improvement scheme. The Corporation were not yet satisfied 
with the period allowed by the Local Government Board to 
repay the loans. Since the last application was made a Select 
Committee ot the House of Commons, appointed to consider 
the subject, had reported that in their opinion the period to 
be allowed for housing and rehousing loans should be extended 
to 80 years. The Local Government Board had not yet 
power to sanction a loan for that period, but he asked that 
they should sanction this loan for the full period in their 
power, namely, 6o years. 'The Commissioners stated that 
there were two questions to consider in determining the period 
for which a loan should be sanctioned for repayment. One 
was as to the number of years which the buildings would last, 
and the second as to the length of time the demand would 
last for the houses. The deputy-surveyor would tell the 
inspector that the houses it was proposed to erect would last 
for 150 years—1i20 years, at any rate. As to the time the 
demand woull last, he pointed out that Liverpool was a 
seaport, and that these houses were to be erected within half 
a mile of the river, and that they wereto be occupied by dock 
labourers and people earning their livings at the docks. 
So long as Liverpool was a seaport so long would there be a 
demand for these houses. The second application was in 
respect of a small block of concrete cottages proposed to be 
erected on a site in Eldon Street, the land for which had 
been acquired and paid for under the local act of 1864. 
These concrete dwellings had passed the elementary stage 
because the surveyor had already erected a similar cottage at 
Cobb's Quarry. | 

Mr. Е. Т. Turton, deputy-surveyor, explained that the land 
in the first application was comprised in eight blocks. The 
estimate for acquiring the land was £64,840, and for the 
buildings £84,799. The number of dwellings proposed 10 
be erected was 444, containing 1,218 rooms, and providing 
accommodation for 2,446 persons. In addition there was 4 
keeper's five-roomed house. All the obligations upon the 
Council under the provisional order had been complied with. 
By obtaining possession of a number of pieces of vacant land 
they had been enabled to get all these dwellings three storeys 
in height, which was an object to be aimed at. They con 
sidered that the houses they proposed to erect were an 
improvement upon what they had already put up. The land 
had been adapted for laying out for this class of property. 

The Inspector said he thought they were very nice houses 
and wonderful for their money. 

Mr. Turton, on the question of the rents to be charged, 
said he could not commit the committee at the present 6 
because they had not considered the question. _ 

Dr. Hope, Medical Officer of Health, gave evidence as to 
the insanitary nature of the property existing on the site. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie, the City Engineer, was afterwards calle 
to speak to the proposed erection of concrete cottages ІП 
Eldon Street. There were, he stated, twelve dwellings 37 
thirty-six rooms. The cost was put down at 344 per cubic 
foot, estimated on the basis of the building experimentally 
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undertaken in January, 1900, when ten selected architects 
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them to “experts —surgical, medical, and mechanical.” This 
the Institute, in reply, pointed out would in no way meet the 
difficulties raised, that expert guidance would then come too 
late, and might well be set aside as at the first stage of the 
proceedings. To this last appeal the secretary has replied 
closing the correspondence. It is only under a sense of duty 
to the public, and aftcr repeated and careful consideration, that 
the Institute has felt itself warranted in criticising, and so far 


erected. Concrete would last quite as long as brick or stone, 
and it was now being much used in the construction of large 


buildings. 

Mr. Austin Harford urged that, in view of the difficulties o! 
rehousing the people, fifty houses were quite sufficient to 
demolish at one time, instead of 150 as proposed. 


€——— — 
GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY joining issue with the managers in their onerous and dis- 
RECONSTRUCTION interested labours on behalf of a great public institution, In 

| this instance the Institute believes the managers’ labours to 


have been misdirected in matters of procedure, and yet of the 
utmost importance, and the managers declining, as they do so 
far, to.meet in any way the advice offered, it remains only to 


communicate to the public this belief. 
-----------Фф--------- 
BUILDING NEWS. 


К. C. J. MACLEAN, writer, secretary, and treasurer о! 

the Glasgow Institute of Architects, forwards for publica- 

tion correspondence which has taken place on the subject of 

the reconstruction of the Glasgow Infirmary. The following 

letter by Mr. Maclean indicates the character of the corre- 

spondence: The managers of the Royal Infirmary having 
finally rejected the criticisms of the Glasgow Institute of 

Architects regarding their rebuilding scheme, and refused the == 
A READING room, to cost 41,450, is projected for Anfield, 


advice and assistance offered by that body, the Institute feels 
it to be its duty to set the whole facts before the general Liverpool —on land known as “ the Old Delph." 


public, those on whose behalf it has acted, and for whose 
fit the Infi ists. B f - ; 
UM C ی‎ ide AT the last meeting of the Wesleyan Chapel Committee 


spondence, which must be read for adequate appreciation of : А : : саре 
the situation, a short résumé is here given of the salient facts , | Official sanction was given to the erection of thirty-five new 
From 1897,when the scheme was first mooted, till theend of 1899, | Chapels, at an estimated expenditure of £92,396, 
the managers were engaged in endeavouring to obtain, under : Mot ds 
their direction, satisfactory plans from an architect selected BUXTON'S new opera house, which has been designed in the 
(despite outside and inside criticism) by themselves, but those | Italian Renaissance style by Mr. Frank Matcham, was opened. 
were finally set aside, and a competition instituted. This was | ‘0 the public on Monday. The theatre, which is constructed. 
of stone, has cost £25,000. | | 


ТнЕ chapel of the Royal Naval School at Eltham, Kent, is to 
be built at once at a cost of £ 3,000, and the Princess Henry 
of Battenberg will lay the foundation stone on July 18. 


were invited to send in designs, Dr. (now Sir) Rowland Ander- 
son Leing appointed assessor, Undeterred by previous failure, 
however, the managers (together with the Executive Committee 
now acting with them) first proceeded to have a species of 
preliminary competition among themselves, and, as the result, : 
produced and issued to the competitors two “suggestive and | Princess CHRISTIAN on Tuesday opened the Q. V. Memorial 
illustrative” sketch plans. Of both of these the “ Jubilee Cottage Hospital at Caterham, which has been erected at a 
block " fronting Cathedral Square was an essential feature. cost of کر‎ 4,۵۵0, from the designs of Mr. T. Ballantine, of 
The general lines of the sketch plans thus produced, and | York Street, Westminster. The building is of red brick, and 
especially the situation of the Jubilee block, were found so | consists at present of two wards of six beds each, though it is 
radically faulty by most of the competing architects that all of | intended in future to make provision for eight beds more, 
them who had a previous reputation as hospital experts found 
it necessary to depart more or less entirely from them in the 
designs they submitted. Of the ten designs the assessor made 
a short leet of four, and a final selection of one, which he 
recommended for adoption. The Committee, influenced 
apparently by their own sketch, plans and their “ own opinion 
as to style of architecture, set aside the award and chose а 
design, outside even of the short leet, which was simply a 
more fully detailed copy of their "suggestive" draft. Тһе 

Institute of Architects, іп May, 1901, addressed to the н ام‎ UNS ۱ ۱ 
managers its first protest and appeal, criticising both the way | THE foundation-stone of the Church of the “Christian 
in which the competition had been decided and the result | Scientists," Victoria Paik, Manchester, to seat.400 and cost 
arrived at, objecting to the whole arrangement of the selected | 45,000, has just been laid; also of a Wesleyan Church at 
plan as inadequate and out of date, and to the Jubilee block | Okehampton (cost, 43,800), designed by Mr. J. Wills; a` 
as shutting out the sun and air from the south, as well as at | Catholic Church at Shaw Heath, Stockport (cost, nearly 
the same time vitally injuring the appearance of the Cathedial, | 411,000), dedicated to Our Lady the Queen of the Apostles ; ' 
and, finally, requesting that the whole of the plans should Бе | a Wesleyan Sunday-school at Percy Main (cost, £750), to ac- 
submitted to one cr more hospital experts before anything | commodate 350 ; and another at Skerton, Lancs (cost, ооо). 
further should be done. To this no reply was received, beyond 
a formal acknowledgment and reference to an official state- 
ment to tke public which appeared in the Press on May 18, 
1901. Іп this the criticisms of the Institute were in no way 
answered, and its suggestion of expert assistance was ignored ; 
but it included, with reference to points raised elsewhere, 
the important statement that the managers now recog- 
nised “that the new hospital and not a section of it—;,., 
the ‘Jubilee block '—should be regarded as a 
fitting memorial to the sixty-three years’ illustrious reign of the 
Queen.” In June of the same year the Institute again 
addressed the managers, reaffirming its criticism, and offering 

to bear the expense of the course suggested should its opinions | CREWE railway station is to be enlarged to cope with the grow. | 
not be borne out. To this no reply was received. Оп |іпр traffic between the North and South and the Midlands. 
several occasions during the past winter, and especially at the| The new station needs an extension for passenger traffic. 
annual general meeting of the Infirmary, it was stated that the| These extensions, which will necessitate the employment of 
original scheme was to be retained in toto, and the work | hundreds of men for an indefinite period, have commenced. 
pushed on with vigour. Accordingly, the Institute thought и | When completed it is stated that Crewe station will be the 
necessary once more to draw the managers’ attention to the | largest in the country, and there will be eight platforms, each 
fact that no adequate replies had been received to its previous | over a quarter of a mile long. Тһе headquarters of the 
communications, and to press for ‘an answer, with the result | telegraph: department are being consolidated at Crewe,: and 
only that it was assured by the managers that it was their inten- | large suites of offices will be erected on the west side of the 
tion, after the plans had been more fully developed, to submit | station. | 
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SCHEMES are on foot ‘or erecting a new chapel of St. Mary’s, 
Richmond, at a cost of 46,800; a smallpox hospital at Rob- 
royston, Lanark; Jewish baths at Leeds; extension of St. 
Anthony’s Elementary Catholic Schools, Newsham Street, 
Liverpool, to accommodate 2,000, Mr. C. Walker, Eldon 
square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, architect ; and restoration of 
Abbey Church Tower, Shrewsbury, to cost 72,002. = 


THE new post office at Sunderland, which occupies a site, 
270 ft. by 63 in, West Sunniside, has taken four years to 
build, the contractor being Mr. J. W. White, of Sunderland. 
Denwick stone has been principally used in the structure, the 
lower portions being of Black Pasture stone from Chollerford. 
The building has been erected under the supervision of Mr. 
E. J. Searchfeld, from the designs (Renaissance) by Mr. H. 
Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, both of Н.М. Office of Works, 


Westminster, 
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Last week the foundation-stone was laid of the first of a series 
of working-class houses which the Camberwell Borough 
Council are erecting on an estate at Grove Vale, East Dulwich. 
The scheme provides for the erection of 85 houses from plans 
_ prepared by the borough engineer (Mr. William Oxtoby) at a 
cost of £41,000. Eighty-one of the houses will be divided 
into two tenements on the maisonette principle, and the 
remaining four will be single tenement houses, the whole pro- 
viding accommodation for 166 separate families. All the 
houses will have bay windows with red-brick fronts and stone 
dressings. | 


Tax Hartlepool Free Library, of which the foundation stone 
was laid on the 27th ult. is being erected on a triangular site 
at the junction of Northgate and Warren Street, having a 
frontage to the former of 135ft., and to the latter of ۰ 
The building is to be constructed of brick and stone, with 
slated roof. It will be faced externally with Huncoat red 
plastic bricks, with patent Victoria stone dressings and | 
enriehments, and will be heated and ventilated on Langfield’s 
patent moist air system. The building has been designed by 
the borough engineer, Mr. H. C. Crummack, and is being 
erected under his supervision by Mr. R. J. Marshall, of 
Hartlepool. It is expected to be completed by January 
next. 


THE new workhouse infirmary at Bideford, which has been 

erected at a cost of £3,248 to accommodate forty patients, 

was opened on Tuesday. Itis 120ft. long and 42ft. high, and 

is built of Morland brick with red brick dressings. On the 

ground floor are a large men's ward, day room, separation 

ward, ward kitchen, and private room for the medical officer ' 
with dispensing store. On the first floor are a women’s ward, | 
day room, separation ward, labour ward, and lying-in ward., 
Over the main entrance an additional storey has been built, 

and here are the bed and sitting rooms of the nurses. Messrs. 

К.Т. Hookway and Sons prepared the plans, and Messrs. Ellis 

and Son were the builders. 

The new Board School at Newport, Mon. (opened on Friday), 

which has a frontage of 220 ft. to Corporation-road, and 200 ft. 

to Milner-street, has accommodation for 600 boys, 600 girls, 

and a large proportion of infants. It provides also a cookery 

centre, a laundry, and a technical instruction department, 

where carpentry and iron work will be taught. On the ground 

floor, which is raised 18 in. to avoid danger from floods, there 

is a large hall, nine class-rooms (each providing accommoda- 

tion for 60 children), cloak-rooms, mistresses’-rooms, and 

store-rooms. ‘The first floor is laid out in a similar manner, 

and a room is provided for the headmaster. The total cost, 

including land, drainage, &c., is 427,692. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Swansea 
Hatbour Trust was held on Thursday week, under the presi- 
dency of the Mayor, for the purpose of considering the 
sketch plaus for the new dock, which is to be constructed at a 
cost of about گر‎ 1,500,000. Mr. Meik (the consulting 
engineer), with Mr. Schenk (the chief engineer of the Trust) 
were present, and the plans were exhaustively explained. No 
material alterations were suggested, and it was decided that 
the detailed drawings should be put in hand at once and 
assistance obtained to ensure the utmost despatch. It is 
hoped these will be completed in two or three months, and 
then the Trust will be in a position to invite tenders for the 
carrying out of the great undertaking. The dock will cover an 
area of about 70 acres, and the lock will be 875 ft. long and 
go ft. wide. The capabilities of the lock were illustrated by 
diagrams, showing the accommodation needed by the largest 
vessel afloat, the Cedric, and the capacity of the proposed 
lock to more than meet the requirements. | 


At Glasgow Dean of Guild Court held last Thursday—Dr. 
Robert Gourlay, Sub-Dean presiding— linings were passed for 
new buildings representing a total value of 7,188,000. Linings 
were granted to George Anderson, builder, Waverley Park, 
Shawlands, to erect four semi-detached villas in Mid-Lothian 


Road, and four cottages in Woodstock Avenue, Shawlands; 
Rev. W. Booth, ror, Queen Victoria Street, London, to erect 
buildings at 210 to 218, Main Street, Ancerston ; John Wilson, 
C.A., Glasgow, to erect self-contained lodging in Great 
Wester Road; Duncanson and Henderson, 131, West 
Regent Street, to erect four tenements on east side of Airlie 
Street and south side of Queensborough Gardens, Hyndland ; 
Peter Galloway, Glasgow, to erect three double villas on the 
west side of Montgomerie Terrace and south side of Р rospect- 
hill Коза; James Gallie and others, for Palette Club, to make 
alterations and additions at 27, Newton Place ; James Parker, 
86, Bluevale Street, to erect three tenements in Armadale 
Street and Garthland and Ingleby D ives; James Watson, 
builder, to erect four tenements on the west side of Ardenlee 
Street and the south side of Summerfield Street; James 
Anderson, Alexandra Parade, to erect buildings at the corner 
of Alexandra Parade and Kaiser Street; W. Boardmore and 
Co., Ltd., London and Glasgow, to erect buildings between 
East Wellington Street and Old Edinburgh Road; Rich 
Waldon, Royal Princes Theatre, to make alterations on the 
National Halls, adjoining the theatre. 
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JOTTINGS. 
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Ir is said that some tourists this week evaded the oversight ot 
the guardians, and secured some chippings from the pillars of 
the Parthenon as souvenirs. 


THE stone pulpit which for years has stood in the nave ot 
Westminster Abbey has been replaced by the fine piece of 
early sixteenth century work familiar to most visitors to the 
Abbey as the * wineglass pulpit.” . 


WE quite agree with “ Vigilans " in the 77mes that the consti- 
tution ot the British Committee for the St. Louis Fine Art 
Exhibition is not such as to encourage a hope of catholicity 
of taste and judgment. We wonder how large a response 
there will be in regard to architectural art? Considering the 
way good architecture has been treated this year and last at 
the Academy, there can be little desire on the part of our best 
architects to submit works for St. Louis surely. 


VISITORS to Versailles may have noticed, says the South Wales 
Daily News, ап equestrian statue close to the Western Railway 
tunnel. This statue has a curious history. It was chiselled 
first by an Italian sculptor to represent Louis IV., but when it 
was finished the great monarch was so disgusted by the way 
in which he had been caricatured that he wanted to break the 
image in pieces. Finally it was handed over to Girardon, the 
great French sculptor, who turned it into a statue of Curtius, 
the Roman patriot. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock, showing time on two six-feet dials and striking 
hours, has been erected in Darley Abbey, Derbyshire, by John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


THE statue, in close-grained Caen stone, of St. James the 
Less, which was unveiled on Sunday in St. Mary’s Church, 
Dallington, is the work of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
Exeter, the architects being Messrs. Law & Harris, of 
Northampton. 


THE business or Mellowes and Co., of Sheffield and 

London, roof glazing manufacturers and plumbing contractors, 

has been converted into a limited company, bearing the 
name of “ Mellowes & Co., Limited,” with a capital of 

£50,000, divided into 50,000 shares of £1 each, of which 

25,000 are £5 per cent. cumulative preference shares, and 

25,000 are ordinary shares. The registered office 15 at 

Corporation Street, Sheffield, the London offices being at 28, 

Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


` ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


The best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. | N N.W: 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, 
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THE RIBA. 


HE annual elections to the Council, Standing Committees, 
&c., of the К.Т.В.А. was reported at the meeting last 
Monday evening, and it will be found that alteration and 

progress are the order of the day in architecture as in other 
matters. Messrs. А. C. Blomfield, W. D. Carte, Н. O. 
Cresswell, Г. В. Farrow, W. M. Fawcett, Wm. Flockhart, G. E. 


Grayson, E. A. Gruning. J. D. Mathews, F. L. Pearson, S. | 
Perkins Pick, H. H. Statham, C. H. Townsend, Silvanus | 


Trevail, Paul Waterhouse, and К. S. Wornum disappear from 
the Council for re-election or new election. In so far as any 
of these rejections mean a disapproval of Registration we are | 
sincerely glad, whilst we cannot but regret the loss of some 
well-known men whose services have been of great 
value to the Council; yet we must admit that a change is 
sometimes very useful, and that new brooms do some- 
times sweep clean. Besides, the desire of younger men 
for changes in men and policy is inborn and cannot be 
altogether gainsaid.. We were much amused at a local 
gathering sometime since, at which a younz and ardent 
member proposed the complete change of every member of 
a certain committee, though: they had only been launched on 
their yearly labours for some three months! This revolu- 
tionary spirit is delightful and useful kept in reasonable check, 
and so far as we can gather there is little likelihood at present 
of the more serious and dignified aspect of our representative 
society being overthrown. As associate members of the 
council we now have Messrs. В. S. Balfour, H. V. Lanchester, | 
W. J. N. Millard, and E. W. Wimperis, all gentlemen who. 
should give a good account of themselves. ‘The art and | 
literature standing committees show good names, though 
one might desire improvement in the other committees, On 
the whole we see cause for some hopefulness in the new year’s | 
work before the working members of the R.I.B.A., and 
we sincerely hope they will justify their elections by develop- 
ing the interests of коса architecture and will always set the 
interests of the art itself before the purely commercial 
interests of its practitioners. 

At the meeting on Monday we note fifteen new Fellows 
were elected, three Associates, and three Honorary ۵ ۱ 
The three Honorary Associates represent decorative painting | 
and the art of gardeninz in the persons of Alfred East, A. R.A., 
Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., and Thos. Н. Mawson. It is 
certainly to be expected that these elections to honorary 
associateship will widen the basis of the Institute’s interests 
and extend its claims tn a desirable manner. 

The election of M. Jean Louis Pascal, member of the 
Institute of France, and Herr Heino Schmieden, of Berlin, as 
honorary corresponding members will, it is hoped, bring us 
more into touch with architectural doings in these two great 
Continental centres. Berlin may teach us something, for 
though architecture has not been a strong point in the artistic 
equipment of Germany, the strong roots that art nou- 
veau has taken in her soil may grow into something 
beneficial by teaching what to avoid. To Paris we all look 
for light and leading, though here again we cannot feel 
enthusiasm for its academic architecture, but primarily for its 
grace and dainty refinement of detail. Designs which are 
made up of the most utterly commonplace motifs somehow 
take on a charm in France which comes from the manner of 
doing it. The active sympathies with all that is new and 
interesting makes Paris, we fear, an easy prey to such crazes 
as Sart nouveau, It is to be hoped that the native graces and 
talents of our Parisian confreres may turn even this phase of 
art into a blessing, for even in sturdy Glasgow it takes on a 
much better look than it does in Derlin. 

————— 


A MACE was presented on Wednesday to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the borough of Salford as a Coronation gift by 
Colonel J.ees Knowles, М.Р. The work has been executed 
from the design of Mr. W. D. Carve. It is of silver, ham- 
mered, cast, and chased in its different parts. and the charges 
on the four shields are in translucent champleve enamel. The 
silver is gilt throughout. ‘The chief ornament is the Rose of 


Lancaster. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
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N example of the ruthless way in which public enterprises 
are often carried through, to the prejudice of private inte- 
rests, 15 afforded in the proposal to compulsorily acquire Nos. то 
and 12, Ladbroke Grove, for the erection of a new police 
station for Notting Hill. A petition has been numerously signed 
protesting against this, pointing out that the additional accom- 
modation can readily, and at less cost, be provided at either 
side of the present station, and that the damage caused to 
private property by the proposed erection would be out of all 
proportion to any possible public benefit. It certainly does 
seem odd that such a pleasant thoroughfare as Ladbroke 
Grove, which is such a desirable residential quarter, should be 
spoilt in the way proposed. Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., whose 
residence is at one corner of Ladbroke Grove, is chairman of 
E petitioning committee, which we wish every success in its 
efforts. 2 | 


We can believe that a book on Lettering which should include 
all the characteristic designs of lettering used in architects’ 
offices, as well as the old standard designs, would be very accept- 
able; but such a book as that we have just received on Lettering 
from Mr. John B. Thorp, of the London Drawing Office, is 
very unsatisfactory from every point of view. Even the well- 
known styles are not rendered in the best way, and there is, 


! indeed, an absence of artistic feeling in the book which mikes 


it undesirable as a guide. The rendering of angles for orna- 
mental borders and the representations of rock structure, trees, 
coast outlines, &c., are all extremely poor, and rather indicate 
what to avoid. In many offices now lettering to plans is very 
skilfully done, even when it is sometimes illegible ! and, as a 
matter of some importance in making drawings pleasant to 
look upon, it is a subject not to be ignored. We do not for 
our own part believe that a thoroughly artistic architect can 
be content to turn out wooden, inartistic drawings; and if a 
man be an artist to the finger-tips it will show itself in all he 
does, even down to the careful and artistic expression of his 
drawings, as in the case ot Mr. J. F. Bentley and Mr. Eden 
Nesfield. An artist may be careless, but not inartistic, and 
теге neatness or finish is a poor substitute for artistic feeling. 


THE monthly meeting of the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor, was held on Wednesday, Mr. H. W. 
Bradford in the chair. Тһе hon. sec., Mr. W. F. Craies, pre- 
sented the report of the work done during the month. It 
showed that insanitary conditions had been dealt with in 
Camberwell, Fulham, Hackney, Hammersmith, Islington, 
Kensington, Lambeth, St. Marylebone, Southwark, Stepney, 
Tottenham, Willesden, East Ham, and Hanwell. The number 
of houses visited during the month was 255, of which 133 
were sent in to the authorities, 34 dismissed as having no 
defects, 36 dismissed as having the defects complained of 
remedied, while 52 were left in abeyance, repairs being in 
hand. 
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THE increasing importation of manufactured iron goods into 
this country gave rise to a discussion at Newport (Mon.) 
Harbour Commissioners’ meeting on Wednesday. Mr. Isaac 
Butler, head of a firm owning large steel works, said that under 
present conditions it paid English manufacturers better to 
close their steel works and buy the foreign article than to con- 
tinue to produce their own. English firms would not go on 
spending huge sums of money in bringing their works up-to- 
date when they knew that the chances were that they would 
have to succumb to the favoured foreigners. It was the work- 
ing man who would be hit, and it was for them to bring to the 


front this question, which must be considered in any new . 


fiscal arrangements. 


== 


A SCHEME is on foot to purchase enough vacant land to expose 
to view the whole of the north front of St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, and by so doing also provide a site for a statue 
of Milton, who was buried at St. Giles’s. Subscriptions 
towards this object should be sent to the Vicar, the Rey. 
Prebendary Barff. ‘The upper stage of the tower, with its 
picturesque cupola, was built in 1632. 


THe Zrish Builder says:—“ Arrangements have been made 
whereby Mr. Bodley, an experienced church architect, and 
himself one of the judges in the competition, will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Scott in the carrying out of the great work— 
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in itself a very objectionable procedure. То sum up, all said | Lord Masham’s three estates as being the finest inland 
and done, the competition is a failure from beginning to end ; | shooting in the kingdom, as they could go over three moors 
“botchery ’ is writ large over the whole face of it. Every опе | оп consecutive days without going over the same moor twice 
of the five final designs is stamped with the same conventional, | consecutively. 
everyday character—all of them saved from bald common- | 

place by the indication of evident fine detail and knowledg- ; | 
able treatment of medieval forms in a recognised and ‘ stock ' 2. Sn 5. pun en 
fashion, which in no instance rises beyond respectable | fy... B y The Chanel of St. Marv j i h Fi | ds." 
mediocrity. Mr. Scott’s design, seemingly the best of this Hawes read a paper on Ex ларе оге ауле ие. 
respectable Jot: is based on. che strictly correct lines of a He said that he had discovered the wall of the north aisle and 
large medieval church. It possesses much dignity, and shows its buttresses, both walls of the north porch, а portion of the 
considerable skill and power in the handling and manage- south wall of the nave, 38ft. long, the toundations of the east 
ment of great masses. Its only attempts at original treatment uror the nave and or ne north and south transepts, the 
are unsuccessful, as, for instance, the squat gables and the foundations of the north and south piers of the chancel arch, 
feeble and emasculated towers, which cry out for the finishing portions of the foundations of the north-east column of the 
touch of spires. Taken as a whole, the five designs are one nave, portions of the tower walls and of the south buttress of 
and all immeasurably inferior in human interest and artistic same, portions of the wall, with buttress, on the north aisle of 
quality to either the late Mr. Bentley's Westminster Cathedral the е wall е an of гае wall, and чы graves, 
or to Sir William Emerson’s original and striking design of ODE mine nave anecene m Ine ӨЛІ Tense pte. IE WAS зш 
1884; and once again serve to exemplify the evil results of an ۱۵ that in digging over this large area so little matertal 
ill-arranged and ill-considered competition, vastly tending to! 985 found, but it appeared that at the Dissolution the then 
discredit the competitive system. | Dean, Miles Spencer, got all he could and then sold all he 
could. Тһе king had for his share all the bells in the steeple, 
and the lead on the nave, chancel, aisles, chapels and steeple. 
The great hall of the college was probably part of the present 
school buildings. The parlour was probably to the east, and 
beneath it was a crypt. He had shown that a discovery 
had been made of buildings which were of historic interest to 
the city, the site of which for 400 years had been unknown. 


——— o — 


T.ast Friday Mr. John Troutbeck, sitting as High Bailiff for 
Westminster, and a special jury, had before them a case in 
which Mr. William Vanstone claimed from the London County 
Council £4,730 as compensation tor the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of his premises, 55, Stanhope Street, Drury Lane, which 
are required in connection with the new Strand to Holborn 
avenue. Mr. Edward Boyle, K.C., for the claimant, who is a 
jobbing builder and decorator, said that he started in a very 
humble way with a capital of only £100, but had worked up 
his business until his annual net profits amounted to £1,400, 
and he had saved £7,000, £,5,280 of which he had invested | The president is Mr. A. 5. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., Plymouth; the 
in the business. His success was due to the fact that his pre- vice-president is Mr. Charles Cole, Exeter ; the hon. treasurer, 
mises were in the centre of a densely populated neighbour- | Мг. Octavius Rally Exeter; and the hon. secretary, Mr. 
hood, and that he always kept four or five men ready to go | Harbottle Reed, Exeter. The proceedings include a nicely- 
and do small repairs to burst pipes, &c. He paid £80 a year | illustrated. and interesting paper by Mr. Harbottle Reed, on 
rent and taxes, but let off /,66 per annum, so that he occupied | « Some Architectural Jottings in Switzerland." 

the ground floor and basement for #14 a year. Counsel 5 j 

added that he claimed 4,500 for his lease and at least three RE 


years’ purchase of his net profits. Evidence having been | A CONFERENCE was held on Wednesday at the Walker Art 
given in support of claimant's case, Mr. Freeman, K.C., on | Gallery between the Executive Committee of the Liverpool 


behalf of the London County Council, contended that the | Cathedral scheme and Messrs. Bodley Y Gilbert Scott. 
claim was grossly exaggerated, and called expert witnesses to 


prove that a sum of £600 would amply compensate the | ; 
claimant. The High Bailiff having commented on the extra. | MR. К. WALK ER, F.R.I.B.A., of Windermere, has taken into 
ordinary difference between £4,000, the amount claimed, and | Partnership his son, Mr. Frank H. Walker, and Mr. James 
the sum offered, the jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, | Carter, late of Darwen. "The practice will be continucd at 
awarded the claimant 41,550, including everything. Windermere un der the style of Walker, Carter & Walker. 


We have received the proceedings of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, 1902-1903. The payments show a 
total of £66 185. sd. There are now 52 members, 11 
associate members, 22 associates, and 4 honorary members. 
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IN order to elevate the moral and sanitary condition of the 
Millwall district, the Rev. Richard Free, vicar of St. Cuth- 
bert's, is laying before his parishioners a novel scheme. The 
vicar proposes to build one hundred working-class dwellings, 
which shall be real homes, cheap and spacious, and to estab- | 
lish a local market where food of a clean, wholesome and 
nutritious kind can be had at a fair price. ‘The most novel 
feature of the scheme is the provision of what the vicar calls 
an ideal public-house, “which shall be no mere drink-shop, 
but a place of recreation, comfort and enlightenment.” | The 
vicar says the necessary help for realising the scheme will be 
forthcoming when required. 


AN important arbitration has been commenced at Westminster 
between the Leeds Corporation and Lord Masham, who 
claims £145,000 for 394 acres of land for two reservoirs for 
the supply ot Leeds. Colonel Welsted was the umpire. Mr. 
Freeman, К.С., and Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., appeared for 
Lord Masham, and Mr. Balfour Prowne, K.C., and Mr. 
Horatius Lloyd, K.C., for the Corporation. Mr. Freeman 
stated that Lord Masham had paid £886,000 for his estate, 
situate thirty miles north of J.eeds, and had spent about 
4,100,000 for alterations in making artificial lakes and 
ravines near his mansion. Bradford, Harrogate and Ripon had 
been competing for years to get on this estate for water, and had 
promoted bills in Parliament for that purpose. It was held in 
the Countess of Ossalinsky's case, where land was taken for the НЕ 


Thirlmere scheme for Manchester, that they need not name | WE have received a subject list of works on Architecture and 
the actual person in competition for it so long as they could | Building Construction in the library of the Pa'ent Office, 
show the probability, owing to the position of the land in | price 6d., published at the Patent Office, Chancery Lare. The 


regard to neighbouring places, that within some future time | list comprises 1, 344 works in some 3,173 volumes. 
other persons would be requiring the site, but Mr. Justice 


Wright had held in the Aspatria case that competing for the 


site was not necessary. But in this case there were actually IN an interesting article on the Nile Irrigation Works 1n 
people competing for the lands on this estate, and they had Zrelden’s Magazine, Mr. Twelvetrees writes: * All the masonry 
valued the 394 acres for reservoir purposes at £200 per acre, | of the Aswan dam was finally completed in June, 1902, twelve 
and they had put on 425,000 for damage during construction | months before the appointed time, and the ironwork was 
of reservoirs and £62,000 for permanent depreciation, the | finished in the autumn of the same year. The annual quantity 
whole claim, including aqueducts, amounting to £196,000, | of excavation was 824,000 cubic yards, and of masonry 704,000 
Mr. George К. Strachan, who had had twenty-six years’ | cubic yards. The weight of masonry is 1495 lbs. per cubic 
experience in the selection and construction of waterworks, | foot. When the reservoir is full, the head: of water on the 
said the estate was particularly well adapted for reservoirs, | dam is about 65 ft., exerting a pressure of 4 tons per sq. А 
which could he cheaply constructed at a cost of £650,000, ог | ороп the masonry. The resulting stresses are considerably 
224 per million gallons of water. One witness described | jower than in any of the great dams hitherto built. 
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PARTICULARS of the competition for the Newark Grammar 
School can now be obtained from the clerk to the governors. 
Designs are invited from those who have had special experi- 
ence in building secondary schools. One hundred and fifty 
boys, including 30 boarders, are to be provided for, also a head- 
master's residence, a laboratory, art room, workshop, pavilion, 
and swimming bath. The premiums are misleading, as is so 
often the case, for meagre as they are— £25, £15, and £10 
—the first is to merge in the successful architect's commission. 
Designs are to be lodged on July r5, and and the cost has 
been stated at about £10,000. We see no mention of an 


assessor. 


THE Sunderland Victoria Hall (additions and alterations) 
competition, to which the corporation offered premiums of 
£100, £50, and £25, has resulted in the selection of the 
designs submitted by the following in their respective order of 
merit :—Mr. J. Eltringham, Sunderland ; Hall-Jones and Cum. 
mings, Westminster ; Perry and Angell, Adelphi, London. 


THE Stockton High School competition attracted no less than 
seventy-six competitors, of which the following were selected 
by the Governors (assisted by Mr. R. J. Leeson, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) for further consideration :—Messrs. Felix Clay, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.; Stephen Wilkinson, Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Clark & Moscrop, Darlington ; 
H. T. Holdgate, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. ; Benjamin Bower, 
Temple Street, Birmingham; Houston & Houston, Long Acre, 
W.C. ; Sheppard & Burkinshaw, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. ; 
Н. T. Hodges, Heaton, Newcastle-on- Tyne; and Armstrong 
& Wright, Newcastle-on- Tyne. Ultimately the first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Felix Clay, the second to Mr. Stephen 
Wilkinson, and the third to Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, 
The premiums offered were £25, £15, and Хто. 
The designs will be exhibited in the Club Room, behind the 
Exchange Hall, Stockton, on the 15th and 16th inst., from 
10 a.m. to noon, and from 2 to 4 p.m. 


THE Abergavenny library competition, limited to Monmouth. 
shire architects, has resulted in the £20 premium being 


awarded to Mr. Benjamin Francis, of Abergavenny. 


AT a meeting held in Dublin last week the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers awarded the silver medal of the 
Institution for 19o3 to Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn, 
M.InstC.E.L, for his paper on “Тһе Youghal Foreshore 
Protection Works and Deep Sea Erosion on the East Coast of 
England." Last year he was also awarded the silver medal 
for his paper entitled ** The Constructive Power of the Sea." 


Se = 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


MEETING of the clergy and laity of the rural deanery of 
Childwall, held at the Church House, Liverpool, on Friday 
evening, had special interest in view of deliverances by Sir 
William B. Forwood (chairman of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee), and Mr. В. A. Hampson (honorary secretary). 
The Rev. Canon Hardwicke Spooner (rural dean) presided 
over a representative attendance. The Chairman announced 
that Sir William Forwood had been prevented from attending 
as announced, but had sent a paper, which he would proceed 
to read as requested. 

The paper stated that the Liverpool Cathedral will be 470 ft. 
long and 240 ft. across the transepts ; the vaulting of the nave 
will be 120 ft. in height, and the two towers 275 ft. high. It 
will thus take its place among the great cathedrals of England, 
and its vast height and lofty cross transepts will mark it as one 
of the most imposing edifices in Europe. Comparing its prin- 
cipal dimensions with those of well-known cathedrals, its total 
length will exceed that of St. Paul’s, Westminster, or Salisbury, 
and will be only to ft. shorter than York Cathedral. The 
nave up to the “crossing” of the transepts will be 200 ft. 
long, or up to the entrance to the choir, 250 ft. York is 
262 ft.. while Westminster is only 166 ft., St. Paul's 200 ft., 
and Salisbury 229 ft. The towers will be 275 ft. high, those 
of Westminster are 50 ft. less, and York 80 ft. less. Perhaps 
the most remarkable and striking feature of the proposed 
cathedral is the vaulting of the nave and choir—120 ft.— 
which cannot fail to produce a very magnificent effect. No 
cathedral in England approaches this height. "The nearest is 
Westminster, the nave of which has a height of 101 ft., and 
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York 99 ft.; while on the continent we have also Amiens 


Cathedral, with a height of 110 ft. The proposed cathedral 
will afford seat room in the nave and transepts, all within sight 
of the pulpit, for 3,000 persons St. George's Hall will 
accommodate only 2,500, the Philharmonic Hall 2,000, and 
under the dome of St. Paul’s there is accommodation for only 
1,200. At the “crossing” ‘of the new cathedral, which may 
be taken to correspond with the space under the dome of St. 
Paul’s, there is also accommodation for 1,200. The most 
striking and original architectural features of the elevation are 
the cross transepts, which are carried up to the full height of 
the nave and choir; these break up the length of the building, 
and impart to it a massiveness so. often absent in buildings of 
Gothic design. ‘The entire exterior is remarkable alike for the 
severity and simplicity of its treatment. It relies for its beauty 
upon the dignity and massiveness of its proportions. While 
every líne is bold, there is nothing aggressive, and in general 
treatment it is simple even to plainness ; but it is in the plain- 
ness which gives strength and carries with it the idea of rest 
and devotion. It is a design which requires careful study, and 
the more it is studied the more does its quiet dignity and 
grandeur grow upon you. The. west front, viewed from Rodney 
Street, with its great vaulted entrances, surmounted by the 
short western tower, and flanked on either side by the great 
towers which crown the transepts, will be very imposing and 
effective. While the exterior is full of originaiity, and asserts 
its importance by its bulk and grand proportions, the interior 
promises to be quite unique in character, perhaps more nearly 
resembling Westminster than any other cathedral, but still dif- 
fering widely. Its distinguishing features are an absence of 
ornament and a reliance upon proportion and the beauty of its 
moulded arches for effect. Viewed from the west end, we 
have a perspective of magnificent arches towering up 120 ft. in 
height above the nave and choir, and flanked on eitlier side 
by other vistas of arches, each arch being 70 ft. high, the whole 
surmounted by a triforium. A reference to the architectural 
drawings will show how charming are the proportions of these 
great arches, and how beautiful and rich, yet simple, are the 
mouldings by which they are surrounded. A religious feeling 
and fervour appears to pervade the whole interior. There is 
nothing fussy or busy to distract one's attention ; everything is 
quiet aod devotional in feeling, impressive in its grandeur, 
and inspiring in its charming and attractive simplicity—truly a 
fitting temple for the worship ot the Most High. І cannot 
conclude these brief remarks without a tribute of praise to the 
ability of the young architect who has been able to produce 
this design. The diocese of Liverpool may congratulate itself 
upon having secured the services of two architects—onq who 
has a world-wide reputation as the great Gothic master 
builder; the other the grandson of that remarkable man Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and who has undoubtedly inherited much of his 
genius—and when the design and plans have received their 
joint consideration we may rest sure they will give us a cathe- 
dral worthy, not only of our diocese, but which will also 
worthily mark the growth of Gothic art in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. R. A. Hampson, C.C., who had entered during the 
rcading of the paper, said he thought the diocese was to be 
congratulated upon the fact that the Cathedral Executive 
Committee had seen their way to discharge the very serious 
trust confided to them, and to satisfy the community by 
selecting designs and appointing architects. He would claim 
that the committee had approached their duties in a spirit of 
reverence and in a broad-minded spirit, as well as with a 
desire to get the best building possible, a building which 
should reflect the spirit of the present age just as much as 
the old cathedrals reflected the spirit and. piety of the age in 
which they were built. "Those who had not been members of 
the committee would hardly appreciate the arduous duties 
which the committee had to undertake, and the many 
difficulties they had to encounter. He did claim that, at all 
events, the committee had tried to do the best they possibly 
could ; and he did not think they ought to be blamed because 
they had to retrace their steps to a certain extent. He 
thought it was a testimony to their business aptitude that they 
were obtaining the commanding site at a cost of £20,000. 
The public seemed to miss in the approved design the 
pinnacles and spires which they had long associated with 
ecclesiastical architecture ; but this building marked a new 
departure. It was proposed to use one of the local red 
sandstones for the building. He might remark that a 
congregation of about 3,000 could be accommodated. A 
letter he had received from Mr. R. Norman Shaw, 
К.А. (the co-advisory architect with Mr. G. Е 
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Bodley, R.A.), emphasised, the originally and dignity 
of the design, the new departure marked by which 
would be a charm in a city like Liverpool, the long nave being 
broken up by cross bays. The genius of the young architect 
(Mr. Giles Gi'bert Scott) was evident by the fact that he had 
produced such a noble design while yet in his twenty-third 
year, his birthday being in October. Both Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Bodley had agreed to their association as joint architects, the 
former having had no business experience. They would work 
together harmoniously, and were to meet the committee next 
week. It was proposed to hold a meeting of the general com- 
mittee, with Lord Derby in the chair, perhaps next Saturday, 
when doubtless the action of the executive would be approved. 
It had not yet been decided which end of the cathedral to 
begin to build first. It was said that if what was virtually the 
west end was started first, the east end would, so to speak, 
build itself ; while the building of the east or chancel end first 
might indefinitely delay the erection of the west end. At the 
same time, the committee had to bear in mind that generous 
donors, notably Mrs. 'T. H. Ismay, were interested in the 
building of the east end, several more liberal gifts for this 
part of the cathedral being about to be offered. ‘The com- 
mittee thought the subscriptions ought to be raised to 
£200,000, and that then they would be warranted in arrang- 
ing for the foundation-stone laying early next усаг. In reply 
to a question, Mr. Hampson said the acoustic properties of 
the building were taken into account when the designs were 
invited ; but he believed that the acoustic properties of a 
cathedral were always largely a matter of speculation. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BARRY LIBRARY. 
۱ DFSIGN PLACED SECOND. 
С. E. HUTCHINSON, А.В.1.В.А, AND E. HARDING PAYNE, 
ARCHITECTS. 
This is a very pleasing and successful treatment of a library 
for a corner site. | 


CHOIR OF ST. VICTOR AT XANTEN. 
NAVE OF CATHEDRAL, HALBERSTADT. 

Reference to these churches is to be found in Mr. Т. Е. 
Bumpus' “Short History of German Church Architecture” in 
our previous volume. Mr. Bumpus, in his reference to St. 
Victor at Xanten (sce BRITISH ARCHITECT, page 267 ante), 
says :—' In the extreme north-west of Westphalia the 
collegiate Church of St. Victor at Xanten, a clerestoried tran- 
septless building, with no external distinction between nave 
and choir, exhibits in the planning of its eastern portion a 
fusion of the French and German method, each of the five 
aisles being apsidal, but without the encircling aisle. ‘This is 
one of the few German churches designed with a double tier 
of windows toits apse and with aisles to both nave and choir. 
The effect produced by the latter, crowded as the church is 
with medieval furniture of every description, is perhaps as 
picturesque as anything to be seen in Nuremberg." 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
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SPECIAL General Meeting was held on Monday, at 
A eight o’clock, when the following resolution was moved 
by the chairman, “That, subject to the sanction of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, the words ‘during the five years from 
the date of approval of this provision by the Privy Council’ 
be omitted from the proviso of By-law 9," and carried nem. con. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1902-1903 was held at the conclusion of the special meeting 
above referred to, for the following purposes:-—To read the 
minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) held on Monday, 
the 18th. May, 1903; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election, &c.; to receive the 
report of the scrutineers appointed to direct the election of 
the council, standing committees, &c., for the year of office 
1903-4; to proceed with the election of candidates for mem- 
bership under By-laws 7, 8 and д. 

At the same meeting the Chairman made a statement with 
regard to the negotiations with the Institute of Builders in the 
matter of the “Schedules of Conditions of Contract,” and 


moved that Clause 2 of both documents be amended as 
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follows : —Line 3, for “said” read “signed”; lines 4 and с, 
for “and instructions in explanation of the same” read 
' instructions, directions, and explanations” ; line о, for “іп 
excess of" read “extra to"; line 12, for ''excess" read 
“extra”; bottom line, for “ excess ” read “extra.” This was 
carried. | 

Further, the Chairman moved that the following clause be 
inserted after Clause 12 in the form for use where quantities 
are part of the contract :—-“ 124.— Should any error appear in 
the bills of quantities other than in the contractor's prices and 
calculations, it shall be rectified, and such rectification shall 
constitute a variation of the contract, and shall be dealt with 
as hereinafter provided.” 

Thus amended, the clause would read as follows : “ (1.) The 
works shall be carried out in accordance with the directions 
and to the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, in accord- 
ance with the signed drawings and specification, and in 
accordance with such further drawings, details, instructions, 
directions, and explanations as may from time to time be 
given by the architect. If the work shown on any such 
further drawings or details, or necessary to comply with any 
such instructions, directions, ог explanations фе, іп 
the opinion of the contractor, extra to that comprised 
in the contract, he shall, before proceeding with such 
work, give notice in writing to this effect to the archi- 
tect. In the event of the architect and contractor failing 
to agree as to whether or not there Is any extra, and of the 
architect deciding that the contractor is to carry out the said 
work, the contractor thall accordingly do so, and the question 
whether or not there is any extra, and if so the amount thereof, 
shall, failing agreement, be settled by the arbitrator as provided 
in Clause 32, and the contractor shall be paid accordingly. 
The contract drawings and specification shall remain in the 
custody of the architect, and shall be produced by him at his 
office as and when required by the employer or by the con- 
tractor." This was carried. 

The Council for 1903-1904 were elected as follows — 
President: Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. Honorary secretary: 
Alex Graham, F.S.A. Vice-presidents: J. Belcher, A.R.A.; 
T. E. Collcutt; A. Darbyshire, F.S.A. (Manchester) ; J. slater, 
В.А. Members of Council: T. Е. Baggallay ; C. E. Bateman; 
G. Е. Bodley, R.A., [.5.А.; J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. ; A. W.S. 
Cross, M.A.; Ernest Gecrge; J. S. Gibson; J. А. Gotch; 
E. T. Hall; C. H. Heathcote ; A. Mitchell; E. W. Mountford ; 
Professor Beresford Pite; G. H. Fellowes Prynne; S. B. 
Russell ; W. Н. Seth-Smith ; J. W. Simpson; Leonard Stokes. 
Associate Members of Council: R. S. Balfour; L. V. Lan- 
chester; W. J. N. Millaid Е. W. Wimperis. Representatives 
of allied societies : G. C. Ashlin, Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland; J. W. Beaumont, Manchester Society of 
Architects ; A. W. Brewill, Nottingham Architectural Society ; 
H. K. Bromhead, Glasgow Institute of Architects; A. H. 
Crawford, Edinburgh Architectural Association ; A. Harrison, 
Birmingham Architectural Association ; Butler Wilson, Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society ; Joseph Wood, Bristol 
Society of Architects; J. Woodfall, Liverpool Architectural 
Society. Representative of the Architectural Association: 
H. T. Hare. 

ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows : John Macvicar Anderson; W. D. Caróe, M.A, 
F.S.A. ; T. E. Collcutt ; Sir William Emerson ; Ernest George; 
J. $. Gibson; H. T. Hare; E. W. Mountford ; J. W. Sımp- 
son; Leonard Stokes. Associates: R. S. Balfour; H. V. 
Lanchester; W. J. М. Millard; P. E. Nobbs, M.A.; W.H. 
Romaine-Walker ; E. W. Wimperis. 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Fellows: J. Bilson, F.S.A. ; A. W. S. Cross, M.A. ; Francis 
Hooper; W. А. Рие; С. Н. Fellowes Prynne; К. Phene 
Spiers, F.S.A.; Hugh Stannus; Н. Н. Statham; С. Н. 
Townsend ; P. Waterhouse, M.A. Associates: A. S. Flower, 
M.A., F.S.A.; C. Н. Reilly, M.A. ; Professor К. Elsey Smith: 
Percy Leslie Waterhouse, М.А. ; А. M. Watson, B.A.; P. $ 
Worthington, M.A. 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Fellows: T. Batterbury ; S. К. Clarkson; Ernest Fliot ; 
G. Hubbard, F.S.A. ; A. H. Kersey ; J. D. Matthews; W. H. 
Nash; J. O. Smith; T. H. Watson ; Е. Woodthorpe, М.А. 
Associates: W. H. Atkin-Berry ; C. H. Brodie ; Max Clarke; 
L. H. Langston ; A. W. Tanner; W. H. White. 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows: Т. Blashi]] ; E. Flint; J. S. Gibson; Е. Ноор“ 
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С. Hornblower; W. E. Riley; H. D. Searles-Wood ; A. S. | S.E., and Hull, patentees of the well-known washable dis- 
Sıell; B. Tabberer; К. D. Young. Associates: Н. №. |temper, are represented іп Row E. 

Burrows; Max Clarke; B. J. Dicksee; E. R. Hewitt; G{ The Crittall Manufacturing Co., of Braintree (Row C), 
Pearson ; A. D. Watson. exhibit a number of their casement windows, gates, and other 


Seren ironwork. 


BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. Messrs. Stanley Bros.. Ltd., of Nuneaton (Row D), have 


u erected a wall built of samples of various colours of their 
ME "e AA | salt-glazed bricks, which are thoroughly vitreous in their сот- 
WING to the majority of the exhibits at the Agricultural position. | 
Hall, Islington, not being far enough advanced, we аге! Glazed tiles are exhibited by Mr. W. Griffiths (Row A), 
unable to do more than briefly refer to them this weck, but Bishopsgate Street Without, Е.С. ; the Newellite Glass Tile 
hope to give further notes on them next week. The exhibition Co., Ltd. (Row B), 139, Cannon Street, Е.С. ; the Crystalline 
opens to morrow, and wiil remain open until the 20th inst. Co., Ltd. (Row B, No. 9) Stourbridge ; the Permanent De- 
There is no Special Fire Prevention Section this year—the | corative Glass Co., Ltd. (Row C), Basinghall Street, E.C. ; 
minor hall being devoted to Irish minerals under the auspices | London Tablet Co., Sydenham (Row D); whilst glazed tiles 
of the Department of Agriculture and echnical Instruction | and interior pannelling are shown in Row B bythe Marmite 
for Ireland—but the exhibits for this particular branch are Co., Ltd. 6, Old Queen Street, S.W., and floor and wall tiles, 
well represented in the main hall, amongst those of which | faience and terra cotta specimens in Row E by Carter & Co., 
may be mentioned Mark Fawcett & Со. (Bay), of Queen | Poole. 
Anne's Gate, S.W. ; W. J. Chant (Row A, Хе. 24); Granite Brick machines are exhibited in Bay Ne. 16 by Mr. Е. А. 
Silicon Plaster Co., Ltd. (Row B), King’s Road, St. Pancras. | Smith, of Reading (improved Auger type); in Bay No. 17 by 
N.W. ; London Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd. (Row С), 60, | Pullen and Mann, Leeds; and in Bay No. 7 by A. W. 
Watling Street, E.C. ; Veronese, Ltd. (Row C), Kings Road, | Caplen, Tamworth Road, West Croydon. This latter is a 
Fulham, S.W. ; D. Anderson & Son, Ltd. (Row C), Belfast ; patent convertible moulding, shaping, rubbing, or cutting 
British Compo Board Co. (Row С); J. A. King & Co. machine which will mould bricks to any designs. 


) Mack " Partitions), 181, Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. (Row 

D); F. McNeill & Co. (Row D), Lamb’s Buildings, Bunhill Е ыса ان‎ ақа 

Row, Е.С.; British Uralite Co, Ltd. (Row 1), Ко. 3) EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
Higham, near Rochester; Acton Concrete Partitions Со, | ASSOCIATION. 
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Ltd. (Row D, No. 72), 65, Cornhil!, E.C. ; and the Asbestos 
and Asbestic Co., Ltd. (Row E). 

The stand of Messrs. S. and E. Collier, of Reading 
(Row Е), will prove attractive by the excellent colour and 
quality of the exhibits, which comprise a great variety of 
roofing, wall and ridge tiles, finials, bricks, chimney pots, &c. 
` Roofing felt manufacturers are represented by Messrs. J. С. 
Broadbent & Co., Basinghall Street, E.C. ; A. L. Lewis & Co., 
Shirland-road, W.; Е. McNeill & Co.; and D. Anderson 


and Son. 
Messrs. Hall & Co, Croydon (Row D, No. 79), have 


"РНЕ members of the above association journeyed to Perth 

` and visited St. John's Church and St. Ninian's Cathedral 
on the goth ult. At St. John's the members were received by 
the Rev. W. E. Lee and the Rev. P. R. Landreth, ministers 
of the east and west churches respectively. Mr. A. G. Heiton, 
architect, Perth, conducted the party over the church, and 
gave a descriptive account of it. The date of the original 
foundation is unknown, but there was a building erected by 
David I. about the year 1126. The church was consecrated 


erected a turret structure, showing their Hall slating and tiling | 4 p, 1242 by David de Burnhame, Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
and new rustic Welsh slate for towers and roofs. ‘They 2 the choir and tower rebuilt by Кореи Bruce in 1328. After 


exhibit some Westmoreland green and stone slating and sand- the Reformation the settlement of.a second minister to the 
| charge was effected, and the partition „wall erected separating 


faced tiling. ^ ` 

"The: Mbsaic Manufacturing Co. of 18 and 20, King's | the little church, now known as the west church, ‘The nave 
Road, Camden Town, N.W. (Row B), exhibit specimens Of arcade was probably erected at this time, A.D, 1598. The 
their work: in mosaic, parquet, woodblock, &c. partition. separating choir from transepts was built in 1773, 

Messrs. E.wart & Son, Ltd., of Euston Road, N.W. (Row A), | and a third charge was created. ‘he church formerly con- 
make a good show of their various well-known geysers and | tained forty altars, richly decorated and endowed. The bells 
porcelain enamel baths, &с. | are interesting; and mention of them is made in 1400, 1506, 

Mr. Geo. Wragge (Row D), of Shaftesbury Avenue, W., and &c., and there was an organ erected, probably on the rood- 
Manchester, has an interesting exhibit fitted with his artisti | screen, іп 1510. Seats were erected in the great church in 
metal casements and leaded glass windows. 1582 ; galleries were erected in 1603, and various alterations 

In sanitary goods, Messrs. Geo. Jennings, Ltd., of Stangate, | бок place in 1720, 1760, 1773. In 1892 a great improve- 
S.E. (Row D), make a specially fine display, and other good ment was brought about in the east church by removing the 
‘shows are those of Messrs. T. Wragg & Son, Swadlincote | galleries and the paint and whitewash from the internal stone- 
(Row С); Candy & Со. (Row D, No. 83), Newton Abbot and | work. Similar improvements were effected in the west and 
Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. ; Broad & Co., Ltd., Paddington middle churches in 1894 and 1896, the galleries, however, 
(Row С); and J. Knowles & Co., St. Pancras, N.W. (Row D). being left in these cases. At the close Mr. A. Hunter 

The Decorative Marmorite Company, of Queen Street, | Crawford proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the ministers 
Camden Town, N.W., exhibit specimens (plain and еп: | and to Mr. Heiton, and hope was expressed that the day was 
graved) of marmorite, which is a composition of metal and | not far distant when the obstructing dividing walls would be 
glass, and can be obtained in various tints; it is solid 1л | removed, restoring the building to its original state and forming 
colour throughout, and is specially adapted for facias, trade) a really noble church. At St. Ninian's Cathedral the party 
tablets, decorative wall panelling, &c., on account of its high | were received by the Very Rev. Provost Campbell and Canon 
and imperishable polish and its artistic appearance. It is Farquhar, while Mr. Andrew Heiton again acted as leader. 
already very largely used on the Continent with the greatest] At the conclusion Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc proposed votes of 
un. ik thanks to Provost Campbell, Canon Farquhar and Mr. Heiton. 

Messrs. Fenlon & Son, of Tudor бітесі, Е.С. (Row F) | The members afterwards drove to Scone Palace, where they 
have on view an economical arrangement for heating con-| were received by Lord Mansfield and conducted through the 
servatories; also radiators, Kc. palace and policies. 

Messrs. Messer and Thorpe, of Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. (Row F, No. 113), exhibit their patent bucket 
fire-extingulsher, which gained the highest and only award in 
British exhibits for fire application at the Chicago Exhibition. 

The Pulsometer Engineering Company, ot Nine Elms, 
S.W., and Reading (Row B), exhibit their steam pump, which 


is made in twelve sizes. 
Messrs. Mellowes and Co., the well-known patent glazing 
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such as indicate a possible defect in the foundations, it is 
essential that the foundations should be examined, and, if 
necessary. under-pinned or new foundations provided. Before 


[^ all cases where the walls show signs of weakness or cracks 


firm, of Shefficld, is represented in Row C. 
Moller & Pfeiter's system of drying and burning brick and | any work on the foundations is begun, great care should be 
cement is shown at the stand of Eastwood & Co. (Row A),|taken that properly-constructed shoring and centering are 


Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Messrs. Sissons Bros, & Co., Ltd., of Borough High Street 


* * Notes on the Repair of Ancient Buildings.” Issued by the Scciety 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Batstord. 
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WATTS. 


біп. wide. 
in: de at the lowest Cufer:..€ 
Jan of a was, and shed be taken mont back to the 
Ostet fang opes Ina hole shed be жей Cleared out 
ФИН Water Yo 2% to ger а Clean and firm surface. The ^tm 
0f the bow shed then Le Towed wrh nid cerent 
tard, or іле and sand grunt. о В, Up al vacancies 
bong he bottom to a level ber, Upon this bed bu d un 
with COLE Of brickwork, as best 58 tre 6۱۲) 1۲۲, stances, 
care being taken to Fave а prover bond for the Гея Work as it 
proceeds up the walt. anda 2964 hold of the oid Bork shoud 
be obtained with strong tics of Staffordshire or hard paving 
brits sS, three or four courses Сер. to the backs of the face 
stone. dn some cases these should Le bonded across the 
whole Jeno fy of t^e wasl Inside, Thu; the core and part of 
the tack of the wall will be made регеспу secure, piece by 
piece, whic the external face wili onis be very slightly inter- 
fered with, Asa matter of fact, the method above described 
M resdy Wile more than continuing the common process 
of uncerbutdng upaards until the (ор of the wail is 
reached, Of course, before such work is carried ош. the 
founcations shoud be examined, and, if necessary, underbuit: 
spd precautions may have to be taken to prevent the sunning 
of sand from the core of the Wails, and to support the work bv 
putting centering In м ndow openings and arches. We shouid 
mention thata method has been recently invented by which 
liquid cement or biuc lias hme 15 forced Into rotten walls by 
hydraulic pressure. So far asit has been tried we are Informed 
that this plan has been found successful, but the Society has 
had no ¿ctual experience of it. 

We шау mention that where cracks exist, and it is thought 
desirable to ascertain if movement is коту on, the best method 
Of coing зо 15 to place plaster of Paris or cement bands across 
the cracks. Where the bands are put across walls covered 
with plaster, it 1$ necessary to clean the plaster of whitewash 
aod also to be sure that the plaster has a Вип hold of the 
wall, or the test band will pull the whitewash off the plaster or 
the plaster off the wall, without showing the movement which 
is taking place in the wall. | 

Many cases occur in which the surface stonework of ancient 
buildings is badiy decayed. This is cspeciaily the case in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. If this decaved stone be 
renewed the effect is that produced by an ordinary restoration, 
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No gyd buiding сап be dine with bad mortar. ard ye 
e EET used. Sométines thro :- 
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5166۰۱0 65 trough carelessness. ard SO رت‎ Ts 
2 бие for елау: Lut it ts a fase ессгете. 
Mortar tay be mae «ch сете: and sand. or ice ard 
-3%2. Portland cement is now the omy Cement used. Eiris 
cement having Practica... gone ом of use. When Сегесі is 
5564 it is of the greatest portance thatit should be cf- 
est quality. and not used IN tug ішсе a ртеретиеа to ò 
sand. etherwise it will €*rand and crack in seiticz. с... 
Cement. wien mixed with not less than three parts of zan 
sand, dies pot expand enouzh to do harm. Expazu:n 
Such Cases is generally a sign that the cement is шег 
and contains free lime. It may be fairly well tested for її 
laut by masing Up а sanıp.c, reat. with not mere than оге- 
Hitt Its RELL In water, Into Pats about two and a hat inches 
in ۱:۲ "ег and a quarter of an Inch thick at the ICh, uanza 
pate of grass or porcelain for the Purpose. After twenty-s sor 
hours exposure in the air, put the pat which is to be tested, 
with its support, in water, and if the cement cracks at the 
edges of the pat or buckies within a week, the cemen is not 
trustworthy. Another uscíul test is the toliowing : Fil a class 
олсе with cement accing enough water for it to set. The 
схрапэ.оп of the cement shouid nut be great enough to break 
the borie. 


It is advisable to spread cement out on a floor. so 25 to 
€xpose it to the air, for ten days before use, and if it can be 
raxed over so much the better. It is necessary that it should 
be carefully measured out in proportion to the sand. The 
sand is an impor.ant element. and tliis will be spoken of later. 
But it must be remembered that the finer the sand the greater 
the amount of cement needed. With good coarse sand, pro- 
vided the cement is 6904, one part of cement to six parts of 
sand is probably the most that nced be used, except in cases 
of wcdzing up and underpinning. Neat cement 1s sometimes 
useful for running into cracks not wider than a sixteenth of an 
inch, for in such cases it is often the only possible method. 

It is as a rule wiser to use lime mortar in prefer 
ence to cement mortar, unless there is a necessity for the 
if there is no such necessity it is 
better for the work that it should set Slowly. Neverthe- 

the workmen cannot be kept waiting, and, there- 
fore, the builder will constantly be compelled to use cement. 
Where the sand can be kept fairly dry, there is an excellent 
custom which prevails in some parts of the country, of 
nt and sand (the sand, if necessary, 
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having been previously screened), mixing them together, and 
then throwing the mixture through a screen before adding 
water. 

There are many different blue lias limes. Some come from 
Wales (Aberthaw, near Cardiff), some from Bridgewater, and 
other kinds from Leicester and elsewhere, and they vary in the 
time which they take to set. ‘The best mortar is that which is 
slow in ‘setting, but the drawback to slow-setting mortar is that 
the work must progress slowly, as the mortar must set fairly 
hard before it can carry the work above it. Mortar must not 
dry before the lime has undergone the chemical change, for 
if it does it will not make good mortar. 
keeping the work damp while it is setting, especially in thin 


walls, and the slowness of some blue lias limes in setting. 
But if 


render them undesirable for mortar in many cases. 
sufficient time can be allowed, undoubtedly slow-setting blue 
lias limes make the best mortar, for they allow the work to 
get its true bear.ng, and they continue to harden for years. It 
is especially important that plenty of water should be used. 
Blue lias lime is sold in bags, but care is needed to see that it 
is genuine blue lias lime, for inferior kinds of lime called by 
that name have of late been in the market. 

Chalk lime varies greatly in quality. In the neighbourhood 
of London, Dorking lime can always be had, and it is a very 
good lime. It can be obtained ground in bags as well as in 
the lump. If a neighbourhood does rot provide good 
| me, it is better, indeed necessary, to obtain it from a 
distance. It may reasonably be said that if the local builders 
consider that mortar is better if used stronger than in the pro- 
portion. of three of sand to one of lime, probably either the 
local lime or the local sand is unfit for use. 

If sand has clay, or, still worse, chalk with it, it will not be 
good building sand. The vest sand is generally river-sand 
well washed, but if there is chalk present it cannot be washed 
The best sand is coarse, sharp, and free from any other 
matter. It is not uncommon to find sand excellent as far as 
cleanness and sharpness go, but too fine. It is then only 
necessary to obtain some coarse sand from a distance to mix 
with it to get an. excellent result. Io some cases old bricks 
are cheaper than sand, and then if the works are on a large 
enough scale to employ a mortar-mill, first rate mortar may be 
made by grinding the bricks up with lime and adding a little 
sand. If sand and lime are both perfect, the proportions may 
be as low as five and one or six and one, with good results. 
Where a mortar-mill cannot be used, it is always wise to urge 
the builder, in his own interest, to use a hand-mixing mill, as 
It saves time and mixes the sand and lime better than it gene- 
rally gets mixed by hand. 

Definite proportions cannot be given, as a variation in the 
quality of cither ingredient involves an alteration in the rela- 
tive quantities needed; therefore the right course is to have 
tests made before the work is begun. Having decided on the 
cement and sand, or lime and sand which are to be used, a 
man can, in an hour or so build, say, four piers or blocks of 
Urick or masonry in some shady place, graduating the pro- 
portion of lime or cement so that the first block has the 
largest amount of cementing material likely to be required, 
and the fourth block has the smallest proportion which can 
probably be used. i 

The results of the cement test can be judged of in two or 
three days, and even on the next day a fair opinion can be 
formed. After twenty-four hours or so it should resist the 
pressure of a finger, only leaving а slight impress, and if on the 
next day the blade of a knire can with moderate pressure be 
run into it, that is the proportion one would choose. 

In the case of good chalk lime, it will be sufficient if it 
begins to set ina day or so, and is fairly hard in a week, and 
hard enough to carry the work above it in a fortnight. Blue 
lias limes differ in the length of time they take to set. Some 
will take a fortnight before they begin to toughen, but all blue 
lias limes will go on hardening for years. The less sand used, 
the quicker is the setting of all kinds of mortar ; but the lime 
to be chosen is the slow-setting one which eventually sets 
hard. When bricks or porous stones are used the importance 
of soaking them with water should never be overlooked, for 
good work cannot be done with a material which will take the 
water out of the mortar. Of course, wetting the building 
material increases the risk from frost, but then important 
works should not be gone on with in frosty weather. 

All that has been said on the subject of mortar applies with 
equal force to concrete. ‘The lime or cement, sand and broken 
stone or other core should first be well mixed together dry, 
and afterwards sprinkled with water through a rose. Care 


out. 


The diffi :ultv of 
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should be taken not to use too much water, for this leads to 
contraction in setting. Rather more cement or lime will be 
required for concrete than for building mortar. It is 
desirable that the stone for concrete should be broken 
fairly small, and the usual stipulation in specifications that 
the stone should be small enough to pass through a 
two-inch ring is not unreasonable, for if the stones 
are large, the material which binds them together—that is, the 
mortar—is in too large masses, and becomes a source of weak- 
ness. It is an advantge if hard bricks can be broken up and 
mixed with the stone or flints, as the brick holds the moisture 
and gives it off to the cement or lime as it requires it in set- 
ting. It is an economy, where large masses of concrete are 
used, if larger stones be bedded in it, as it reduces the amount 
of cementing material needed, but they must not touch each 


other. 

It is essential that sand should be used in concrete, unless 
in breaking the stone or brick sufficient grit is made to take 
the place of sand. Five parts of stone, three of sand, and one 
part of cement is probably the strongest which should ever be 
used. Good sharp sand is as important as good cement. 
Increase the cement if the sand is not sharp, and wash the 
sand if it is dirty. If lime is used, a larger proportion than 
that advised for mortar will be required, just as more cement 
is needed. 

In using concrete for foundations it is always well to bear 
in mind that the more it can be spread out in width the larger 
bearing surface it has on the ground, and consequently (pro- 
vided it be thick enough not to break with the weight put 
upon it) the less chance there is of a settlement. And, again, 
blue lias lime concrete, where time can be given for it to set, 
is in many cases more desirable than cement concrete. 

Concrete should always be well rammed immediately after 
being put in, and the amount of water used should be just 
sufficient to show on the surface when the ramming is com- 
pleted. Concrete is often spoilt by too much water being 
used ; this results in the cement settling to the bottom, or, 
when the concrete is rammed, coming to the top, and so 
preventing any further ramming that may be needed. | 

The Society is, as a general rule, opposed to the opening of 
| blocked-up arches, windows and doorways, unless they are 
| essential for purposes of convenience or light. [n many 
instances there were practical reasons for blocking them, and 
the removal of the filling in such cases may affect the stability 
lof the superstructure. 

Mosses and lichens should on no account be removed, 
except where they occur in the beds and joints which have to 
be cleaned out for poinung. It is noticeable that where 

| lichens and mosses are growing on stone, the surface of the 
stone will be found to be intact ; but in our towns vegetation 
never adheres to the stonework. 

There can be no doubt that distempering or limewashing 
walls safeguards them froin the injurious effects of smoke and 
chemical fumes, which are destroying the surfaces of s» many 
of our ancient buildings. It is therefore an excellent plan to 
protect them with distemper, and it will be found that if lime 
is slaked in boiling water (tt need not be applied hot) it will 
adhere very firmly, and even where stone has begun to crumble, 
the repeated application of it will check further decay. Ех- 
periments have recently been made with chemical preservatives, 
but it Is impossible for the Society at the present time to 
speak with certainty as to their use except in particular cases. 

Where it is necessary to repoint ancient work, it is useless 
to do it unless the joints are raked out square for a depth at 

least equal to the width of the joints ; a still greater depth is 
often better. ‘Ihe joints must first be thoroughly wetted, and 
the mortar well pressed home. Тһе new pointing should not 
be cut, ruled, raised, tucked, or treated in any other modern 
fashion of pointing, but should be kept absolutely flat, and 
flush with the wall face, the mortar for the pointing being 
composed of lime and clean sharp sand only, without the 
addition of any colouring matter such as smith's ashes and the 
like. Provided it can be kept wet, blue lias lime mortar is 


the best for the purpose. 
ويه ا هه‎ 
FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT KNOSSOS. 


"ГНЕ fourth campaign of excavation in the great pre-historic 
Palace of Knossos—''the House of Minos ”—opened 


under exceptionally difficult conditions. Already before the 
work began in February there had been forty days’ persistent 
rain, and for another forty it continued almost without a break 
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The pits were repeatedly swamped, and the extrication of 
every spadeful of the sodden eatth involved about treble the 
normal amount of labour. It has needed the furnace blasts 
from Sahara that have swept over the site during the last few 
weeks to remind us of our proximity to Egypt. Happily, with 
this exception, the weather showed itself more favourable 
during April and May ; for the work on this incalculable site 
has found a quite unlooked for extension, and, vast as the 
Palace area was already ascertained to be, a large tract, 
including one of the most striking features of the building, 
has now to be added to it. ۱ 

In the contemporary Cretan Palace, excavated by the 
Italian mission at Phaestos— another traditional foundation of 
Minos—nothing is more imposing than the broad flights of 
steps rising about the western court, Of these, one forms the 
actual approach to the great hall, or Megaron, but the broader 
flight, running up immediately from the court at right angles 
to the other, is backed at the top by a line of wall, and is in 
no sense an approach. It is evident that the steps in this 
case served the purpose of low зе из for spectators, and that in 
all probability at Phaestos some of the shows in which the 
lords of Minoan Crete delighted took place in the area below. 
A great deal of parallelism is observable in the two Palaces of 
Knossos and Phaestos, but hitherto nothing at all answering 
to this theatrical arrangement had come to light on the former 
site. 

This has now been found. In the examination of the 
northern boundaries of the paved court that lies to the north- 
west of the Palace a broad double flight of steps came into 
view, descending at right angles to one another, while between 
them, affording an exceptional point of vantage, is a square 
bastion with a paved floor at top. Тһе higher of the two 
flights—that to the east—consists of 18 steps, about 35 ft. in 
breadth where complete. Unfortunately, owing to the made 
character of the ground, a large part of the limestone slabs 
had collapsed, and the who'e of those belonging to the north. 
east corner were missing. Happily, however, not only did 
enough remain to give the complete height and breadth of the 
flight, but the lower courses of the supporting wall to the north 
were preserved throughout its length. In order to restore the 
original effect and to preserve what remained of this part of 
the monument from further ruin I have not hesitated to und :r- 
take a considerable work of restoration. ‘The supporting wall 
has been built up to its original height and the missing 
sections of the steps replaced. 

The southern flight is broader and attained a width of about 
soft. That it was not primarily an approach is here made 
clear by a small wall backing one section of it, while the real 
access to the court above from the region outside the Palace 
is supplied by a raised causeway that cuts the stone tiers 
diagonally. The diagonal course of this paved path has the 
effect of diminishing the number of the rows of seats—for so 
we must call them— on one side so that they vary from six to 
three. In the middle here there are traces of an entrance 
from above standing in direct relation to another line of cause- 
way leading to the state entrance of the Palace that opens 
near its south-west angle. 

The tiers of seats, rising as described to east and south, 
look down on a square area, the rough paving of which seems 
to have been originally covered, as elsewhere, with a cement 
floor. ‘Traces of its original boundary walls are seen to thc 
north and west; and on the west side it is approached by 
another paved path which traverses the middle of the area 
and runs thus to the centre of the higher flight of steps. 
The broad steps at Phaestos are approached by a similar 
paved way ; and this analogy makes it probable that the steps 
themselves in this case, too, simply led to a paved platform 
backed, as there, by a wall—in other words, that they served 
the purpose of seats rather than of an approach. It is 
certain from other evidence that they did not lead to 
any great hall or Megaron on this side, and it is also 
clear that the direct line of access to the Palace was not by 
either of these broad flights, but by the diagonal causeway 
already mentioned, which runs outside them. The principal 
function for which this stepped area was designed was certainly 
of a spectacular nature. Тһе plan is not yet fully systematised, 
but we have here the germ of all future theatres. It seems 
to grow out of the informal use for sitting purposes of the 
spacious stepways in vogue in the Minoan Palaces. But the 
initial stage of evolution is here already reached. ‘The steps 
are here no longer directly connected with a line of approach, 
and the enclosed area beneath them serves an independent 
purpose. ۱ | 

. Including the square paved plattorm—a kind of Royal box 


—that rises between the two tiers of seats, this primitive 
theatre would have accommodated somewhat over soo 
spectators. What shows were provided for them in the area 
below? It was hardly adapted for the Minoan bull-ring 
That something like the sports of the Roman amphitheatre 
were already known here is shown by a boxing scene exhihited 
by a vase relief from the Palace, and sull more clearly a 
similar design recently found by the Italian mission, in’ which 
the pugilists are seen equipped with the cestus and gladia- 
torial helmets. Still more do one’s thoughts turn to that 
famous dancing scene of old Knossos, the *'Choros of 
Ariadne," subject of Daedalos's masterpiece immortalised by 
Homer. Profiting by the occasion of the recent visit of a 
party of German and American archaologists conducted by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, I arranged for a dance of our Cretan 
workmen and their womenfolk to take place in this prehistoric 
orchestra. With the peasants seated tier above tier on the low 
seats on either side and a more distinguished group (provided 
with chairs) on the intervening platform, the adaptability of 
the building to such a purpose received a living illustration. 
The dance, executed to the strains of the Cretan lyre, was itself 
а Choros of immemorial antiquity. Аз the leader, with slow 
or quickened step according to the measure, sometimes leap- 
ing high with an inarticulate cry, led the linked train of 
dancers round in a mazy course with tortuous turns and 
sinuous meanders reminiscent of the traditional labyrinth, the 
onlooker might well forget for a moment that over thirty 
centuries of ruin and desolation lay between this and the last 
performance of the kind in the court theatre of Minos. 

Between this stepped area and the western court of the 
Palace a conglomeration of irregular small-roomed buildings 
came to light; and it was hard to understand why such 
apparen'ly unimportant structures should have been preserved 
so near the walls of the Royal dwelling. The block, as was 
shown by the fine painted pottery of its lower floor-levels, was 
of great antiquity—its foundation going back to the “ Middle 
Minoan Py riod,” before the days of the later Palace—and the 
te ison of its conservation is possibly explained by the occur- 
rence of a miniature example in bronze of the sacral horns 
that characterise the old  Cretan sanctuaries, and of 
painted pottery showing the same cult object placed before 
the fetish double-axe of the Cretan Zeus, Whether or 
not we have here represented an early shrine and its 
dependencies, it is certain that these irregular buildings con- 
tained some objects of exceptional beauty and value. Here 
were found two large jars of the “Palace ” style—o1e with 
naturalistic figures of octopuses, the other showing a design 
composed of rockwork and Ezyptianising plants. Sull more 
important was the discovery of a whole deposit of bronze 
vessels wedged in between two walls. This consisted of an 
ewer with a bold embossed pattern, and a group of four basins, 
the rims and broad handles of which were chised with 
exquisite bands of relief severally representing a succession of 
lilies, ivy leaves, and fern-like foliage. It is not too much to 
say, that no metal objects of the kind found at Мусепе 
itself can compare with these either in technique or in beauty 
of design. Тһе vessels belong to the latest period of the 
Palace—say to the sixteenth century B.c.—and serve to explain 
why the metal vases of the “people of the Isles of the Sea” 
were so highly prized at the Court of T'hothmes III. 

Of the wealth of precious vessels once contained in the 
Palace itself, the wall-paintings exhibiting cup-bearers and, 
still more, a series of inscribed tablets containing inventories 
of metal vases accompanied by illustrations, have already 
supplied sufficient indication. At the time of the final 
destruction of the building, it is evident that objects of metal 
were very carefully searched for and carried away. There 
seemed strong reasons for supposing that the remarkable stone 
chests concealed beneath the Hoors of the magazines had once 
contained treasure in various forms, Traces ot this had, in- 
deed, been already found in these so-called “ Kaselles " in the 
shape ot abundant remains of gold foil. The renewed explora 
tion of this part of the Palace during the present season has 
now revealed a long line of some thirty additional cists be- 
neath the pavement of the long gallery, and in one of these 
more distinct evidence of the former concealment of valuables 
in these receptacles than has yet come to light. The burnt 
remains of a wooden chest were here found which had been 
covered by а rich mosaic of porcelain and crystal plaques 
forming a pattern largely composed of trefoils. The wood- 
work, and to a great extent the porcelain, had originally been 
coated with gold leaf. The chest has a large bronze. handle, 
and other similar handles of bronze were found in neighbour 
ing cists. Itis probable that some of these receptacles con- 
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tained bronze ingots of the kind carried by the /Жуеап tribu [the position in which it had been originally set. This 
taries on contemporary Egyptian monuments. А fragment of | stepped central opening in the balustrade leads, after а 
а large ingot of this kind was found near a magazine.on the | narrow interval, to a square niche in the back wall of the room, 
east side ; and not only are there frequent references to such |lined with gypsum slabs, and containing the remains of a 
in the clay archives of the Palace, but the Italian explorers | gypsum seat ог throne—the occupant of which must have 
have now brought to light a whole hoard in the Royal villa at | commanded the entire hall. It will be seen that the whole 
Hagia Triada, near Phaestos, weighing about 7olb. a piece. arrangement anticipates in an extraordinary manner that of the 
A greater obscurity attaches to the deep walled chambers later dest/ica—the columnar nave, the cancellus, and tribune. 
of the northern Palace region, the exploration of which was| The throne and apse-like recess may all, in one way or other, 
already begun last season. A whole system of these, con- | be brought into the comparison. The very name, indeed, of 
sisting sometimes of long rectangular rooms, sometimes of | “ basilica,” or “royal” hall, secms here to have been applicable 
large square pits, has now, at the cost of much labour, been |in its most literal sense. “Тһе exceptionally fine construction 
uncovered. ‘The walls descend over 25 ft. sheer below the | of the building makes it indeed natural to suppose that it was 
upper floor level ; and it is now clear that these dungeon-like | in reality, as well as appearance, а miniature palace or royal 
structures belonged to the earlier Palace, and were to a great | Villa, and that a Minoan prince once filled the seat of honour 
extent filled in at a later date. Here and elsewhere the con. | Ш its principal hall, Placed as the house is near the stream, 
inued investigation of the earlier strata has produced a multi- | in a cool and leafy valley, outside the walls, but close at hand, 
plicity of new evidence illustrative of the long course of|it must have offered special attractions as a summer plea- 
civilised development which on this site preceded the ‘ Late saunce.—Arthur J. Evans in Fhe Times. 
Minoan” stage represented by the Palace in its present shape. ERRONEA 
This * Late Minoan " foundation—the history of which itself ANAGLYPTA. 
covers two distinct periods—cannot, as the Egyptian com- ی‎ 
parisons supplied by its latest relics show, іс brought 
down beyond the sixteenth century before our ега. ۵ 
Hyksos and Thirteenth Dynasty objects found in it, but even 


more the considerable evolution of art perceptib'e in its dif- 
ferent stages, take us back at least to the beginning of the | and also artistic designs of considerable variety. 


Second Millenium. But in some respect—especially in the! issue of the well-produced catalogue before us we find little, in 
carly Ceramic fabrics (of which some of the finest examples | deed, that the most fastidious could objectto ; and, asa matter 
have come to light within the last few days)--the most | of fact, many really simple designs which produce thoroughly 
brilliant days of this early Cretan civilisation lie well beyond | satisfactory effects of simple panelling and the like, such as 
this sufficiently remote date. It is satisfactory to be able to! are to be found on pages В 24 and B 25. Dainty “Adams” 
record that Ezyptologists, including Professor Petrie, who and Renaissance designs are included, and also (we might 
have been recently able to inspect the early objects from this | say alas!) specimens of “L'Art Nouveau." The sheets of 


site have unanimously confirmed the opinion that they point mouldings might be improved, and we think the company 
would add largely to the value amongst architects if this were 


to the civilised intercourse between Crete and the Nile Valley 

extending back to the time of the carliest dynasties—in other Чой. For the use of ornament without colour contrast many of 

words, at least to the middle of the Fourth Millenium В.С. ! these “ fillings " are most excellent, or they may be worked over 

And it must be remembered that below this early civilised with colour with capital resultsby the wiping-over of parts. Our 
readers are doubtless familiar with many of these productions, 


stratum a vast Neolithic layer some 25 ft. in thickness, itself. ] 
divisible into different periods, covers the whole surface of the but we think the last issue of the catalogue will convince them 


hill. An entirely new perspective of antiquity has here | that the manufacturers are well aware of the importance of 
opened, and the superposition of the successive strata is as. design in these productions. Crowns, mitres, shields, cherubs, 
clear as in any geological section. | swags, &c., are all excellently produced in ~ Anaglypta,” and 
"The evidence supplied by the Palace itself is confirmed and | convenient arrangements for panels, borders, «іс, are to be 


supplemented by that derived from the private houses of the | found in the ш | Я | = 
Atten'ion may be called, amongst others. to the Louis XV. 


extensive prehistoric city by which it was surrounded. Inves-; A l 
tigations carried out during the present season show that оп | ceiling No. 435, together w.th the sketch, plans and diagrams 
the north-east side these extend to a distance of over а | relating to same, given on pages E56 to Ебо, showing how to 
quarter of a mile from the Palace walls. Of these by far the | meet the cases of different size ceilings. | If an architect puts 
most remarkable was one brought to light somewhat below its his plans on tracing paper ata scale of iin. to a foot, he can 
north-eastern angle facing what seems to have been the former | place this on the sketch plan of any desired design, and soon 
channel of the stream. This house is т truth a miniature | see how it will work out. When the plan is thus used— first 
palace; and from the fact that it is partly built over an area of all it enables the architect to see how the design is going to 
cut out of the rocky steep of the hill it has been preserved in work out, then it enables him to explain and satisfy his client 
a manner not less extraordinary than the domestic quarter of | On this polat, and finally the plan can be hinded over to the 
the Palace itself. Here, as there, the whole upper storey | workman who is sent to fix the material, who has thus gota 
plan can be made out, and of the two staircases that it contains | safe guide, and his employer need have no fear of the work 
one has a double head above. Unlike the Palace, | being done clumsily, The stopping of ceiling designs short of 
however, which is largely composed of earlier elements, | the cornice frequently is a necessity beyond that of making 
this building shows а striking uniformity of structure, | the pattern a good finish; and that necessity is this, that in 
and exhibits the architectural style of the later | many cases the cornice of a room is altogether too weak to 
palace period in its purest form. There is proportion-|carry a high relief ceiling. The addition, therefore, of a 
ately less rubble work here, many of the walls consisting | margin and a moulding to edge a relief design gives width 
entirely of fine gypsum blocks which had been c vered by a | and strength to the cornice itself, and helps to bring it more 
thin coating of painted plaster. One room so constructed, | into scale with the ceiling- pattern supplied. 

with a monolithic pillar of the same material in its centre, is — 

BUILDING NEWS. 


specially interesting from the fact that the sockets for the 
massive b. ams of the floor above are cut into the stonework, 
HE new police-court at Ton (Wales), which has been erected 
at a cost of 43,500 by Messrs. Morgan Bros, local 


so that the whole can be reconstructed. Of the magnificent 
furniture once contained in this house the best idea is supplied 

builders, fromthe designs of Mr. К. S. Griffiths, was opened 
on Monday. 


by a tall painted jar found on the landing of the principal 
Staircase, adorned with rich papyrus sprays partly in relief— 
a hitherto unexampled Ceramic technique. But the centre of 

interest in the house itself is the principal hall, or Megaron. | THE new church at Patna, Ayr, which was opened on the 3oth 
The body of this hall, with its light area, column bases, and | ult., has been designed in the early decorated Gothic style by 
pillars, resembles the Hall of the Double Axes of the Palace| Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, and has accommodation for 
itself on a smaller scale; but its inner end shows a wholly | 422 worshippers. 

unique arrangement. It terminates here in a kind of can. 
cellus, or raised balustrade, which originally supported two 
columns. Between these the balustrade is broken by a 
small ascending flight of three steps, on one of which 
stocd a tall columnar lamp of  porphry-like stone in 


NE of the admirable stock-in-trade resources for decorative 
work is certainly to be found in the * Anaglypta” and 
* Salamander.” ‘The great recommendation to architects for 


these materials is that they are produced in practical, sensible, 
In the last 
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THE Glasgow Country Branch Children’s Hospital at 
Drumchayel, which was opened on Tuesday, has been erected 
at a cost of £7,000, from designs prepared by Mr. R. A. 


Bryden, of St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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THE new Board school at Ynyshir (Wales), which was 
opened on Tuesday, has been erected at a total cost of 
514,000 by Messrs. Jenkins and Son, of Porth, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Jacob Rees, Pentre. Accommodation is provided 
for nearly 800 scholars. 

HARTSHORNE Parish Church, which has just been restored and 
enlarged at a cost of 42,600, from the designs of Мг. С. Е. 
Bodley, R.A., will now seat 250 worshippers. The enlarge- 
ment includes а new chapel vestry, north ‘aisle, east window, 
and the opening out of the tower. 

A NEW Wesleyan Church at Dunston-on-Tyne, erected at a 
cost of about £2,000 by Mr. W. Hall, of Gateshead, from the 
designs of Messrs. J. Potts & Sons, John Street, Sunderland, 
was opened on the 27th ult. Accommodation is provided for 
400 worshippers, and the building is of 1ed brick with stone 
facings. 


SCHEMES are on foot for erecting a church, to cost £6,000, 
in M‘Donald Road, Edinburgh ; restoring Ingleby Greenhow 
Church ; erecting a new concert hall, &c., at Broadstairs, for 
the Pier Commissioners ; a fire station at Pontypool ; a lecture 
hall, to cost £5,000, at Soho, Smethwick; a crematorium 
at Lawnswood, for Leeds City Council; a small-pox hospital 
at Meriden, to cost £1,302; and а hospital for consumptives 
at Kendal, to cost £1,200. 


Prans for a girls’ institute in connection with St. John's 
parish, Walworth, S.E., have been prepared by Messrs. Dunn 
and Watson, 35, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., who, it will be 
remembered, were the architects of the Young Men’s Institute, 
erected in the same parish some three or four years ago, an 
illustration of which has appeared іп the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
Provision is to be made for nearly 200 young women, and the 
building will cost about 44,000. 


On Whit-Monday the London and South-Western Ry. opened 
up for traffic what is known as the Meon Valley Railway, 


which has been designed and constructed to form a portio. | 


of an alternative main through line from London via Aldershot 
and Farnham to Portsmouth, Gosport, Stokes Bay, and also to 
Southampton via Fareham and Netley. The stations are five 
in number (East Tisted, Privett, West Meon, Droxíord, and 
Wickham). The line has been constructed under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. В. Galbraith, the consulting engineer. The 
architectural work was entrusted to Mr. T. Phillips Figgis, of 
London ; and the contract has been carried out by Messrs. R. T. 
Relf & Son, of Plymouth. Another important extension of the 
company’s system was also brought into use on Monday 
between Budleigh Salterton and Exmouth Stations, which 
completes the branch line fiom Sidmouth Junction to 
Exmouth. 


ABERFAN Board School, which has a frontage of 130 ft. and a 
depth of бо ft., was opened on Monday. Тһе design is based 
on the central hall principle, with all the class rooms opening, 
out thereon. This central hall is 50 ft. by 20 ft., and may be 
divided into two parts by means of a glazed folding partition. 
There are six class rooms in addition to the above, two 22 ft. 
by 23 ft., and four 22 ft. by 24 ft. 8 in. There is also а room 
for the headmistress and staff. ‘The elevations have been 
carried out in a plain style in rock-faced local Pennant stone 
with red pressed brick dressings to the quoins and arches of 
the doors, windows, &c., the west and south elevation being 
cemented ; the roofs are slated. "Тһе work has been carried 
out by Messrs. E. R. Evans and Bros., Cardifl—-the contract 
being £4,467 138.—from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of the Board's architect, Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, with 
Mr. Gwilym Jenkins as clerk of the works. 


HARROGATE KURSAAL, which was opened on the 27th ult., 
has cost the Corporation £68,coo, including site, 23,000. 
Do not judge the Kursaal, says the Yorkshire Post, by its 
exterior. From this point of view first impressions are 
decidedly disappointing. If the original design had been 
carried out there would have been no cause for dissatisfaction. 
But Harrogate’s ambitions are checked by considerations .of 
economy, so the architect had to cut his coat according to his 
cloth, and after all it is better that external appearances rather 
than internal taste and comfort should be sacrificed. First 
impressions, however, only last until you have crossed the 
threshold. What at once strikes you is the gorgeousness of 
the whole conception. ` Here and there you detect rather 
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strong tones, which, however, time may modify. The general 
effect is pleasing, and there is an air of sumptuousness 
about the whole place that one associates only with the 
best metropolitan and provincial concert halls. It is 
easy to see what share Mr. Frank Matcham (who has been 
called in in consultation with Mr. Robert J. Beale, of London, 
the architect for the building) has had in the interior arrange- 
ments of the building. Marble slabs and pillars of various 
tints in the lower portions of the walls give a suggestion of 
solidity and dignity to the hall. Тһе semi-circular-fronted 
boxes on either side, as well as other fittings, are artistically 
adorned in cream and gold, against which the crushed-straw- 
berry coloured hangings stand out with charming effect, while 
through stained glass windows depicting appropriate scenes the 
sunlight streams on such a day as yesterday, bringing out into 
relief the beautifully painted tapestries in large panels near the 
roof and the arms of the borough of Harrogate and the Duchy 
of Lancaster. There is seating for about 2,000 in the area, 
the grand circle, and the upper circle, and in addition there 
are promenades. The stage is obviously too small. It is pos- 
sible to extend it forward a few feet, but even then it will not 
be large encugh to accommodate a big chorus and an orches- 
tra. Behind the stage are the refreshment rooms, communi- 
cating with a spacious verandah, from which one can obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the prettily laid out grounds. The 
following were the contractors for the respec ive works :— 
Masons, Messrs. A. Graham & Son, Huddersfield ; joiners, 
Raworth & Allen, Harrogate; slater, W. Atkinson, Kirkstall 
Road, Leeds; plasterers, Calverley & Fortune, Harrogate ; 
plumber, C. Foster, Harrogate; painters, Noddings & Sons, 
Harrogate; ironfounders, Schofield and Hancock, Man- 
chester ; decorators, Sparrow & Son, Nottingham; and 
draperies, desks, and furniture, A. Morrison & Co., James 
Street, Harrogate. The clerk of works was Mr. A. E. Marsh, 
of Wakefield. 
هسب‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


N Saturday the members of the Manchester Literary and 
Archeological Club visited Warwick Castle, and were 
received by the Countess of Warwick. 


MR. Е. Спи. (of Marriott, Son, and Shaw, surveyors, Dews- 
bury), has been appointed surveyor to the Mirfield District 
Council, at an annual salary of £150. 


Tue Guardians of Stoke-on-Trent have resolved to advertise 
for an architect to superintend the completion of the balconies, 
the erection of a mortuary, and rearrangement of a portion of 
the workhouse at a cost of £ 14,000. 

THE cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, in which 
Milton lived, is to ke restored at a cost of £300. The 
building is used as a public museum, and contains a first 
edition of ** Paradise Regained ” and some cannon balls fired 
into the church hard by by Cromwell’s troops when encamped 
in an adjoining field after the battle of Aylesbury. 


Burton Hatt, Wirrall, which recently passed from the 
Congreve family to Mr. H. M. Gladstone, has been for many 
years one of the most picturesque as it was one of the oldest 
county seats of Cheshire. The new owner has decided to 
demolish the ancient hall, and erect in its place a residence 
more adapted to modern requirements, It is said the new 
hall is to cost about 420,000. 


THE members of the Monchester Field Naturalists’ and 
Archxologists’ Society on Friday, accompanied by their 
President, Mr. L. H. Grindon, visited Coventry, they being 
on a brief tour in Warwickshire. Оп arrival the visitors 
lunched at the Queen's Hotel, and listened to a paper on St. 
Michael's Church, read by Mr. A. J. Brookes. Subsequently 
they visited St. Michael's Church, Holy Trinity Church, and 
St. Mary's Hall. 
مس‎ 
TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND Амр BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have recently supplied their patent warm air ventilating Man- 
chester grates to the Somerset and Bath Asylum, Wells. 


THE swivel partitions in the Lower Garndiffaith new Board 
schools were süpplied and fixed by Mr. John Stones, of “ Ros- 
side," Ulverston. | 
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b oc d-e 4 stand they have obtained a striking medieval church, which 

Che British Architect. is not, we imagine, very likely to result in giving very large 
| congregations both sight and hearing, but will, at least,. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, JUNE ı9, 1903. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE desires of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee have 
(now that the competitions are all over!) been definitely 
formulated in the following order by the Bishop, Dr. Chavasse, 
First, to obtain a design which would be worthy of the city. 
Second, to build a house of prayer which would help devotion 
and lift. men's hearts to God. Third, to obtain a design 
suitable for modern needs in which a very large congregation 


۱ سس سس سس سس‎ | revive and embody the medieval element in English church 


architecture, which still apparently retains a strong sentimental 
hold on the affections of the people. 

Our opinion is that these competitions need never have been 
held. The committee knew, or ought to have known, where 
to go for expert architectural skill, and if, as is now evidenced, 
they really desired to have a medieval church without any 
serious attempt to meet modern requirements, they could 
have had of the best for the asking. To give prominence to 
any desire for a great preaching and seeing area was, we con- 
sider, a delusion for the competitors, and adds one more to 
the lamentable issues of important competitions which we 


have had to record. 
To obtain what will arouse the sympathies and interest of 
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ad icm Cathedral Competifion.— Part Plan of Messrs. Austin and Paley's Design, showing wide arca for 
Congregational arca Reund Pulpit. 


could worship, and in which a very large number could see 
and hear the preacher. To illustrate this latter point, we 
publish this week a plan of the central portion of Messrs. 
Austin and Paley’s design, which provides for this desire very 
admirably, and which was evidently taken by the authors as 
the key-note of the situation. Evidently it was felt that in 
the provision of this great central space was a solution of 
the problem which included all the three requirements of the 
promoters. 

To professional onlookers the whole development of the 
affair has presented an almost ludicrous aspect, for when the 
first strongly expressed preference of the committee for early 
English was made known the criticism and opposition was so 
forcible that it was announced for the information of competi- 
tors that other styles besides Gothic were not barred. Hence 
the production of such a remarkably fine design as that by 
Professor Pite. Now we have had finally to observe the over- 


powering leaning of the promoters towards a medieval 
English design both in plan and elevational treatment, which 
is distinctly in opposition to the other strongly expressed 


desire for a congregational church ! ! 


However, as matters now 


large numbers of church-goers is undoubtedly the plain path 
for the builders of this great church. We do not hear of 
much enthusiasm having been created by the splendid effort 
to revive Early English at Truro, and we have ourselves met 
with few people in this country who are in sympathy 
with the fine Oriental church erected as a cathedral at 
Westminster. We should have thought that a fine monu- 
mental type of late Gothic, richly treated, would have 
commanded the widest sympathy, and we do not think that 
any design but Gothic would have given general pleasure 
to English worshippers. . We have not the slightest doubt that 
Messrs. Bodley and Scott will produce a fine building, and 
though we cannot feel sure that it will be popular, we should 
not like to prophesy like our able contemporary that before 
fifty years are over it will be an anachronism.” But we do 
think and maintain, firstly, that. the present resitlt* has been 
arrived at by unwise methods, to put it very mildly ; secondly, 
that in the accepted design the committee have not obtained 
what they distinctly asked for; and, thirdly, that the result is 
one more unpleasant record of the uncertainty and unwisdom 


that govern so many competition records. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


.[ NIVERSAL satisfaction will be felt amongst architects 
that Mr. Aston Web5 has been raised to the full rank of 
academician so soon after his election as associate, which took 
place in 1899. We should look forward with much confidence 
to the future status and development of architecture, if the 
profession held more amongst its ranks like Mr. Aston 
Webb, R.A., whose profess:onal distinction and integrity are 
paralleled by his personal and social qualities. We shall look 
with pleasant anticipation to the still further influence he will 
now be enabled to éxert on behalf of the profession whose 
ability and honour he has so well sustained. Mr. Webb was 
born in May 1849, and was articled to Messrs. Banks and 
Barry in 1866, commencing practice in 1873. 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND makes a vigorous and well-timed appeal 
for Government aid in prosecuting the interesting excavations 
at Knossos. 


Tuar the hardest steel should be inferior in resisting power to 
redwood from California seems a striking fact which, under 
certain conditions in connection with the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., has been discovered by the chief engineer. Redwood is 
to be used in tunnel construction in lenzths of r2 to 20 feet, 
and 3 inches by 8 in sectional area. It appears that water 
passing over it forms a surface of soapy and pasty nature, 
which is proof against corrosion, and this safeguard cannot be 
provided against steel. As redwood will outlive all other 
woods, when kept constaatly moist. is the least inflammable, 
and wil take a fine polish, it is a valuable product for 
engineering, constructive and decorative work. 


On Tuesday, at West Bromwich County Court, before Judge 
Howland Roberts, an action was brought by Messrs, Peter 
Wood, Limited, of the Pump House Brickworks, West Brom- 
wich, against Messrs. W. and J. Foster, contractors, of West 
Hartlepool, to recover 416 for bricks supplied by the plain- 
tiffs to the defendants. The defendants had paid £7 into 
court, whicht hey admitted was due to the plaintiffs, and con- 
tended that the balance represented the value of goods which 
had been rejected by them in consequence of their 
having been condemned by the West Hartlepool borough 
surveyor, his approval being necessary in accordance 
with the terms of the contract under which the bricks 
were supplied. Mr. C. H. Darby appeared for the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. W. Woodcock, of Haslenden, defended.— 
Mr. Darby, on behalf of the plaintiffs, urged that, as the 
contract entered into between the parties was for delivery of 
the goods at West Hartlepool Station, the defendants, by 
removing them to another place, had lost their right of 
rejection. It transpired that the bricks were to be used 
subject to the approval of the borough surveyor of West 
Hartlepool, who, however, refused to allow a quantity of 
them to be placed in works which were being con- 
structed in that town. — Mr. Woodcock submitted that 
as the contract was for goods which were to be approved by a 
third party, the defendants did not lose their right of rejection 
by removing them from the railway station.— After a long legal 
argument the Judge upheld this view, and gave a verdict for 
the defendants, also directing that the plaintiffs should receive 
the money paid into court.—Upon the application of Mr. 
Darby, the Judge granted the plaintiffs leave to appeal. 


A CLAIM for compensation was heard on Wednesday, before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury, by the Wilson 
Engineering Company, Limited, who are the occupiers of 
Nos. 226 and 227, High Holborn—premises which they hold 
on leases expiring in eight years—against the London County 
Council, who are acquiring the premises compulsorily in 
connexion with the Strand and Holborn improvement 
scheme. Mr. E. Boyle, К.С., and Mr. E. Morten 
appeared for the claimants; and Mr. Freeman, K.C., 
and Mr. Corrie G:ant, M.P., for the County Council. 
A portion of the premises are sublet by the company to 
various tenants at rentals amounting to 4402, and the rental 
value of the part in the occupation of the company was esti- 
mated by Mr. Ball, surveyor, of Finsbury Square, E.C., at 
4,600 per annum. After the jury had viewed the premises 
Mr. Boyle stated that counsel had met, and that the 
claimants would accept a verdict for the sum of £3,660. 
That sum was accordingly awarded. 
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Aw interesting addition to architectural literature is the 
“Old English Doorways,” by Henry Tanner, junr., just 
issued by Mr. Batsford (15s.). It contains some excellent 
photographic plates by Mr. Galsworthy Davie, and a number 
of pen sketches by the author. Our anticipations of the book 
were not quite realised, good as it is, for we miss some of the 
characteristic old Lancashire doorways, and if Scotland had 
been included, some very admirable examples might have been 
added with more spirit and quaintness than the average 
English specimens. Perhaps also some of the many delight. 
ful specimens of old cottage doorways and door hoods might 
have been added with advantage. "The example of Plate 6 
from Great Wizzell, Sussex, the author calls a curious and 
ignorant jumble, but for all that it is one of the best speci- 
mens in the book as to its general proportions, whilst the 
Weekly Hospital doorway, which is a fussy over-burdened 
composition, he thinks charming. It appears to us that 
the important thing about a book like this—viz., the lessons 
it may teach are liable to be variously learnt ! 


А RE-ISSUE is promised of “ Ancient and Modern Furniture," 
by John W. Small, F.S.A., Scot., in a limited edition of 250 
copies at 12s. 6d. to subscribers. As this interesting work 
has been some time out of print and often called for, the 
reprint should find a ready sale. 


PREPARATIONS are already well advanced for the International 
Fire Prevention Congress, which is to assemble in London 
next month. И is the first organised gathering ever held for 
the purpose of preventing fire, and has been promoted by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. Some 750 delegates are 
expected, a large proportion of them being foreigners, but six 
departments of the British Government will be represented, 
and over 8o English municipalities, including the London 
County Council. The Congress will work in sections, the 
papers and discussions, being in English, French, and German; 
and the matter dealt with will relate to questions of building 
construction ; the origin and prevention of electrical fires, and 
fires occasioned by lightning; the means of escape, with 
special reference to theatres and places of public resoit; 
legislative enactments dealing with fire and its prevention; 
causes and effects of fire; best means of watching and 
inspecting buildings and fire insurance, 


The Society of Arts Conversazione will be held, by arrange- 
ment with the Council of the Royal Botanic Society, in the 
Gardens of that Society, Inner Circle, Regent's Park, on the 
evening of the 3oth inst. from 9 to 12 o'clock. 

THE first summer excursion of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society took place on Saturday, when the members 
visited the new St. Anne's (R.C.) Cathedral now in course of 
erection in Cookridge Street, Leeds. The visitors were met and 
conducted over the works by the architect, Mr. J. H. Eastwood, 
A.R.I.B.A., to whom a vote of thanks was accorded on the 
motion of Mr. Butler Wilson, president of the society. The 
members then inspected additions to .Messrs. Spark & Sons 
Printing Works, where a new system of fireproof flooring 
known as the “ Fram,” has been introduced into Leeds by the 
architects, Messrs. Butler, Wilson and Oglesby. The patty 
afterwards journeyed to Seacroft, where a new Infectious 
Diseases Hospital is in progress, from the designs of Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 


MR. S. С. WALLER, the well-known and popular painter, died 
on Tuesday week at the age of 53. 


Іт has been decided that the Eton War Memorial shall take 
the form of the re-decoration of the east end of the college 
chapel at a cost of £5,000. 


Tue Palais Bourbon. is to b2 transformed architecturally p 
great cost, M. Buque is the architect entrusted with the 
work, and he has just produced a model. 


IF there were any movement to preserve Clifford's Inn, the 
present owner would be willing to part with his property ata 
very moderate premium on the sum of £100,000 that he Г 
for it, says the Burlington Magazine. The London County 
Council—the only public authority in London that cares 
about such matters—has had its eye on Clifford’s Ina, = a 
committee of the Council only refrained from recommen 08 


every other country in Europe, and by almost every State of 
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its purchase from fear of the ratepayers. We would, however, 
appeal to the County Council to cast aside fear of the 
Philistines and reconsider the matter. Expert opinion in such 
matters holds that Clifford’s Inn could be made, as it stands, 
to return £3,000 a year; its purchase, therefore, at a little 
more than £100,000 would involve little or no loss to the 
ratepayers. The County Council has done and is doing 
admirable work -for the preservation of ancient buildings ; it 
might well add to its laurels by acquiring Clifford’s Inn for 
the citizens of London. Great Britain shares with Russia 
and Turkey the odious peculiarity of being without legislation 
of any kind for the protection of ancient buildings and 
other works of art such as is possessed to some degree by 


OUR LETTER BOX 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE R.I.B.A. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear 51к,—Оп Monday next will take place the sixteenth 
general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for this session, when the gold medal will be presented. On 
Tuesday óccurs the annual dinner, and on Wednesday a 
meeting of the Presidents of the eighteen allied Societies by 
invitation of the President of the Institute. These facts have 
suggested to me the establishment of an annual R.I.B.A. week 
(in London and elsewhere as might be determined), as is the 
custom obtaining with other institutions. А special week ot 
this nature could be made a distinct benefit and attraction to 
members of @he Institute. Promoters of special exhibitions, 
dealing with matters connected with architecture and the 
kindred arts, would quickly find it to their interests to make 
their displays coincide as to time and place with such an 
event. No doubt further proposals may accrue, but for the 
nonce a rough programme suggests itself to my mind. Monday 
—Exhibition of prize drawings; visits to exhibitions and dis- 
plays of handicraft, materials, &c.; general meeting; presen- 
tation of gold medal. Tuesday— Visits to buildings completed 
or in course of erection ; President's “ At Home.” Wednesday 
—Meeting of Presidents of allied Societies with President of 
the Institute ; special papers and discussions ; annual dinner. 
Thursday and Friday— Excursions to places of interest. —Yours 


faithfully, 


the American Union. We have calmly looked on while 
amiable clergymen, restoring architects, and legal peers with a 
mania for bricks and mortar and more money than taste, have 
hacked, hewn, scraped and pulled to pieces the greatest 
architectural works of our forefathers; too many modern 
architects, when they are not engaged in copying the work of 
their predecessors, are engaged in destroying it. "Though the 
legend of ** Cromwell's soldiers " sfill on the lips of the intel- 
ligent pew-opener accounts for the havoc wrought in many an 
ancient church, the historian and the antiquary know that to 
the sixteenth and not the seventeenth century must that havoc 
be attributed, and the observer of recent history knows that 
the mischief worked by the iconoclast of the sixteenth century 
has been far exceeded by that worked by the restorer and the 
Gothic revivalist of the nineteenth. 
وي سے‎ 


COMPETITIONS. 


— 


BUTLER WILSON, 
President, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Sucicty. 
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THE COMPETITION FARCE. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sig,—The following is my reply to a town clerk who has 
invited me to take part in a competition limited to architects 
in independent practice. I have based my proposed competi- 
tion to solicitors on the competition conditions addressed to 
architects. Curious to know if my proposed competition would 
meet with a heavy response from the legal profession, I put 
the question to my solicitor. He did not take me seriously, 
but merely remarked that he had not time to “fool” during 
business hours :— 

* Dear Sir,—As a solicitor in independent practice, I 
invite you to place yourself and staff entirely at my 
disposal for a period of say five weeks for legal services 
of a complicated kind. I fully expect that many other 
solicitors will respond to the same invitation. I offer a 
prize of £75 to the one whose legal services please me 
the most, but it must be strictly understood that the Prize 
will be entirely withheld if in the opinion of a number of the 
townsmen (contractors) his legal opinions (estimates) are not 
entirely correct. Should that be alright, the prrze will still 
merge in the usual remuneration for his services, of which, be 
it understood, this five weeks' work is merely preliminary of 
the serious work to follow for the said remuneration. 

The work to be done will involve Council's opinion (per- 
spective) and searches (detail estimates) which the solicitors 
must pay for themselves. 

It is also very probable I have asked for something which is 
impossible (stipulated sum about half of what the building 
will cost), in that case I put the 475 in my own pocket, and 
the solicitors can send (no promise to return drawings 
carriage paid) for their documents at their convenience, and if 
the responding solicitors have been very numerous, I will 
have a cheaply printed note of thanks sent to them in a half- 
penny wrapper (this was done in an important town-hall com- 
petition last year)." 

Another invitation, where the /Arce premiated designs were 
to become the property of the promoters for premiums which 
were.not more than one-third of the cost of production of 
the drawings, was consigned to the waste paper basket. 


Yours very faithfully, 
. CoMPETITOR UNDER FAIR CONDITIONS. 


THE Hull Town Hall extension competition has resulted in 
the assessor (Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.), awarding the three 
premiums of £300, گر‎ 200 and £100 as follows :—ıst, Messrs. 
S. B. Russell, Cooper and Davis, and C. E. Mallows, 11, Gray’s 
Inn Square, London, W.C.; 2nd, Messrs. Treadwell and 
Martin, 2, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.; and 3rd,\ Мг. A. 
Bramwell Thomas, 5, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. The 
designs, 32 in number, have been on exhibition from the 17th 


іс the ıgth inst. 


ut a 


AT a meeting of the committee on the rzth inst., it was agreed 
to accept Mr. G. Gilbert Scott's design for the new Liverpool 
Cathedral, and to associate with him in the work Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., one of the assessors in the competition. 


THE design by Messrs. E. J. Thompson and Son, 19, Dickin- 
son Street, Manchester, whose plans were sent in under motto 
* Educate," has been selected for the new Board Schools 


for Sale. 


THE design by Mr. J. R. Rhind, of High Street, Inverness, for 
the Dennistoun Library, has been accepted by the Glasgow 


Corporation. 


Messrs. А. B. M‘DONALD AND P. Fyre, Glasgow, the assessors 
in the competition invited by Hamilton Town Council for 
plans for the housing of the working classes, have made the 
following awards :—1st, R. W. Horne, A.R.I.B.A., 201, Kent 
Road, Glasgow ; 2nd, W. Inglis, 102, Portland Place, Hamil- 
ton; 3rd, F. Southorn, 144, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

COMMENTING on the Victoria Hall (Sunderland), Competition 
the Mewcastle Chronicle. says: The prize plan shows great 
improvements to the interior of the building, the bare and 
dead look of the walls being relieved by the extension of the 
circle on each side and the provision of a false ceiling, broken 
up by bold ribs. The platform will. be extensively altered, 
and modifications in the entrances and re-arrangements of the 
doors will furnish an effectual barrier to draughts. In the new 
building, Mr. Eltringham has designed a banqueting hall, 
capable of seating about 160 people, and a hall, with a gallery, 
‚giving accommodation for 700. There will also be rooms for 
male and female choruses, kitchen, serving room, lavatories, 


and other small rooms. 

E DE ee 
THE English Calvinistic Methodist Church in Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff, has been erected from designs by Mr. Edgar G. C. 
Down, and is an acquisition to the church architecture of | | | 
Canton. The style is Early Perpendicular, and accqmmoda-| THIS picturesque English cottage for his Majesty the King 
tion is provided for 750 worshippers. ~ lof the Belgians was very сате у modelled before being 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A SEASIDE COTTAGE. 
For H.M. the King of the Belgians. 
ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.U.A., ARCHITECT. 
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carried out, and our illustrations are photographed from the | Doultons do not show anything is a distinct loss. There are 
model. It is situated upon the sand dunes at Coq-Sur-Mer, | still great possibilities in the artistic and practical develop. 
rear Ostend. Local materials are employed, the bricks being | ment of fireplaces which should make the subject a eus 
a feature of special interest, running so small a size that they |field for manufacturers enterprise. So much of the ict 
make nearly six courses to the foot. The bricks are very|improvement in the way of cleanliness, good combustion 
rough and of all conceivable colours, though mainly dark red. | durability, &c., is still unallied -with ‘good design, that it i 
The contractors are М.М. Fichefet et Fréres, of Brussels. The | quite open to manufacturers to provide а good combination of 
photographs are from a beautifully-made model by Messrs. | these qualities which should give them an outstanding claim 


Wequlin & Carse, of Bloomsbury Square. over most of the things now in the market. So, also, we note 
pe in many excellent manufactures there is still a great and 
EXE BRIDGE, EXETER. needless lack of artistic expression to the materials produced, 


е | | EE and until the artistic aspect is well cared for, it is difficult to 
WE publish to-day a very good photographic view by Mr. secure the attention of those whose duty to clients is artistic 
James Е. Long, of Exeter, of this beautiful o'd ‚stone bridge, | as well as practical. | 
which is, we regret to say, doomed to destruction to make; That a building exhibition is not much more attractive to 
way for ап iron one. On June 5 we published an interesting | those whose consideration it is specially designed to secure 
article on the old bridge by Mr. Harry Hems, which states; js largely the fault of the manufacturers themselves. · One of 
that the foundation stone was laid October 4, 1770, Мг. the best features of the exhibition is the decline of the extrava. 
J oseph Dixon, of Westminster, being the architect. | gancies of l'art nouveau so far asthe decorative part of the show 

It is in this matter of bridge building that the most serious is concerned. This we are glad to see, as although some good 
lapses from artistic progress are continually being made. ‘The | work has been done which might perhaps be defined as coming 
collaboration of architect and engineer in bridge building is; under the head of Zart nouveau in the hands of British 
one of the most urgently needed reforms, for it is the rarest designers, the general tendency of the work in the hands of 
thing in the world to find an engineer's bridge with the least foreign artists has been unquestionably bad and unprincipled. 
artistic feeling. The result is always better when the engineer- AC жар 
ing work is left without attempt at architectual trimming, as One of the most interesting features of the whole exhibi- 
witness the ever-to-be-regretted fiasco of the Tower Bridge tion (at Stand 75, Row D, is George Wragge’s pair of 
over the Thames, whose miserable proportions are a standing wrought iron gates specially made for Shipton Court, in 
eyesore. Exeter folk may well regret the loss of this charm-; Oxfordshire (illustrated. in The BRITISH ARCHITECT) from 
ing picture to make way for an engineer's bridge. Messrs. Perkin and Bulmer, the architects. We have 

—-— had the pleasure of seeing Shipton Court, and feel sure 


TRAMWAY OFFICES AND BATHS, LIVERPOOL. | that these gates will be worthy of their surroundings. Mr. 


; ; | : : 
DESIGN BY MANGNALL AND LITTLEWOODS, MANCHESTER. Wragge’s stall is, as we quite expected, up to its 
usual excellence of design, and contains many inte 


Tuis bold and telling design was submitted in the recent resting examples from the Wardry works and one 
competition, which ended badly for the competitors, as it only may spend a very pleasant hour talking to su ch А ТОП, 
resulted in discovering for the committee what they really did! artist craftsman as Mr Wragge. The stall is glaze d 
we aus ae a о 4... | with leaded lights in gun-metal casements with richly coloured 
5 Е ers, the glass, and is constructed of wood laths painted white and 
large central dome not being visible. Thus the whole would : : | , m 

in formed a very imposin 5. of public buildings ‚ covered with a rich purple cloth material. There is little or 
The authors have placed the baths at the north-east corner | Е M p eo Wragge's stall which has not some 
: el ۳ B ick S ас пег | distinct artistic merit, but we may more especially mention the 
nn Я А е A ef ind 1. hs cast lead rain-water heads, the delicately treated electric light 

пара c "IC А Р ч ; = 
ibe a P E ae O eal i um an pendants, and the beaten copper finger plates inlaid with 
ау N ee war A e enamel. Another interesting item was the ventilator designed 
Drunwics Ses ONE ICE РОО Ч © by Mr. С. Е. A. Уоузеу for leaded lights, which consists of 
principal entrance to the tramway offices is in the centre of i д peat little copper wire attachment by means of which a single 
the river front, with an entrance for goods т Brunswick Street | pane may be swung open for ventilation. This is a very useful 
and an entrance for drivers and guards in Water Street, also agi s canela. 
à ntrance for offices to let in Water Street. ‘The authors’ adjunct و ی‎ O and provides a means of an 
e a beca to delachahe oae: rom sache tion which is far more handy and convenient for use than the 
al X < a е E ۰ P ۰ : 
possible by areas, thereby decreasing the risk of fire. Nas af the whole casement, especially at ae SA 
'The design is in keeping with the proposed rew dock a y ш arrangement x Ud o he шой 
5 eg E at top of a high staircase window by means of the opening 
т nn E cord, which is very conveuient. This stall of Messrs. Wragge's 
truction is made fireproof as far as is practicable. The is a pleasant oasis in a very prosaic and practical exhibition, 
11. ain facades Be faced with stone | ۱ and we will deal with the other exhibits pretty much in the 

о | order of the logue. 

Accommodation is provided in ER with tramway! The 2222. Со, Ltd., 141, Queen Victoria Street 

{ o rer cent. in additicn to the present staff for с 2 ос, \ 

des 22. In addition to this ерше office 2 d the “ ге " fire, uas = e in Е 
о dA ee working; and its strong features are that ıt works with ease; 
accommodation is provided for letting off with separate entrance |: į SENE 0 URN t 
in Water Street and passerger liit acccmmodation thereto E 3 быка. ш ЕН 2. or осш 

for the purpose of revenue. The authors have not provided le ы en E DENE) as Е 

shops, the neighbourhood at the present not requiring them, Messrs. Clark, Hunt & Co., Shoreditch, London (No. 142 
but they can be adapted to Water Street if thought desirable. d B uA i builders' 

The tctal estimate of cost was 4178 988 of which the an ay 11), have a large and varied exhibit of their ш е 
ML za: ironmongery, stoves and grates, gas and electric light fittings, 


| 


tramway and general offices absorb 4,62,790. etc. They also show the Independent “ Caterer” Restaurant 
سس سس‎ Range, with steam boiler and with steam cookers ipi m 
action ; “ Bailey's" patent geyser boiler range for small flats, 

BUILDING TRADES' EXHIBITION. а seo 7 


| | | | Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., с, Queen Anne’s Gate, ۳ 
HOSE who rose superior to the difficulties of a journey | (No. 150), exhibit a full sized example of the Fawcett fire-pro0 

to Islington, and the disadvantages of a show at the | floor, now so well known as to hardly need a detailed description. 
Agricultural Hall under a dripping root will not have found| This floor has been very widely adopted, and its practical 
their efforts thrown away if they took the trouble to follow | qualities as a floor thoroughly tested in every class of building 
carefully the numerous exhibits which make up the present | all over the country, and also in the States, and it has given 
Building Exhibition. very great satisfaction. Ouc readers may remember the 
The abstention «Ё many well known firms from showing | general principles on which the floor is designed. Steel joists 
anything has not resulted in disaster to the enterprise, for | spaced about zft. centre to centre, carry hollow lintels of hard 
there is quite enough displayed to provide a good deal of | burnt chimney pot earth. These lintels are of a semi-circular 
interest to the profession, and more especially in matters of | section and are keyed for concrete and plaster. The concrete is 
practical interest there is much that is worth consideration. filled in around the tubes and the plaster ceiling fixed beneath 
We miss such illustrations of the development of the fire- | The lintels are slotted at the ends to fit on to the lower flanges 
place as we should have hoped for, and that firms like'of the steel joists, and these slots are arranged in such а way 
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| to ironwork they claim to form an absolutely fireproof casing. 
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The Granite Silicon Plaster Co., Ltd., 36, King’s Road, 

St. Pancras, N.W. (Row B, No. 40) exhibit the application of 
their well-known plaster. This plaster is slightly dearer in the 
first instance, but as work can be commenced and finished 
the same day, a considerable saving in time is effected by its 
use; it is therefore really cheaper than lime plaster. The 
plaster takes a high polish and has a natural buff colour of a 
pleasing tint They also show a model of their solid parti- 
tions. 
The Mosaic Manufacturing Co., 18 and 20, King’s Road, 
St. Pancras, N.W. (Row B, No. 43), have a most artistic 
stand, and show a great variety of designs which get away 
from the ordinary catalogue things we generally see. Their 
peacock design in mosaic to fit over a well fire is a striking 
piece of workmanship and effective design. 

Mr. F. A. Fawkes, Anchor Works, Chelmsford, (Row B, 
No. 48 and 49), shows an excellently designed oak mantel, 
inlaid with mother of pearl, at a very reasonable price. A 
white-painted wood mantel and an enriched doorway are also 
exhibited. These form a very small exhibit for one who 
caters so admirably for high-class architectural woodwork. 

The Simplex Steel Conduit Co., Ltd., of 8o, Digbeth, Bir- 
mingham, and Bucklersbury, London (Stand No. 50, Row B), 
have an exhibit of galvanized, enamelled and brass-cased con- 
duit and fittings for the electric wiring of buildings, outhouses, 
cowsheds, stables, mines, etc., where the wires are placed in 
positions where moisture is nearly always present and where 


as to allow a free current of air passing beneath the joist. 
The floor is thus ventilated from end to end, both transversely 
and longitudinally. The concrete used in the construction of 
these floors consists of steam-boiler ash and clinker and Port- 
land cement, which makes a concrete convenient for fixing 
wood floors to, and at the same time equal in strength and 
lightness to coke breeze concrete. Mr. Mark Fawcett patented 


the floor in 1888. 

The Offa Ventilating Co., 64, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
(Row A, No. 13), show the “ Offa” inlet ventilator, for which 
the advantages claimed are that it admits clean diffused air, 
absolutely without draught. It is noiseless; no dirt or dust 
can lodge in it ; it is easily cleaned from the inside, and con- 
tains an air-filter. This useful ventilator is inexpensive, and 
can be decorated to suit any design. A great point in a venti- 
lator is an inoffensive design for the inlet and outlet plates, 
and this point the “ Offa” has met. 

Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co., 13, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
(Row A, No. 14), exhibit their Velure in numerous shades of 
colour. This is a new Japan paint or lacquer of great 
brilliancy of colour and beauty of surface. It is most elastic, 
and of great covering power, and is suitable for indoor or out- 
door work, and may be used on any kind of material. A 
paint and varnish remover called “ Stripso" is also shown, of 
which it is stated that it saves more than half the usual cost 
of stripping paint and varnish. Its application is very simple. 
It is painted on, allowed to remain a short time, and then 
washed off with clean cold water, leaving the surface perfectly | there is likely to be any damage done to the wires in exposed 
clean for applying its new covering. This should prove a very | positions, either by mechanical or physical means. The 
useful invention, ۰ | | system, which has been thoroughly brought up to date and 

Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas & Co., 17 and 18, Upper Thames | standardized, is a method by which the wires of an electric 
ice aA gg plage Bin gt lot وروی بر‎ esae ig er pis d pe wd pucr mina. 

y es | ’ 5 5 Я 
roller and ball bearing, carriers for heavy doors and ware-|can be erected with less labour, and the first cost compares 
house partitions. The heavy doors, which they show hung, | favourably with the wood system. The conduits are shown 
en very ао and may be moved from side to side|enamelled, galvanized and brass-cased, and arranged for 
with ones іше finger. — screwed or socketed junctions. There are some eight 
| Шалы Н. С. Goodwin and Son, 16, Charles Street, Hatton | grades of conduit and 1,000 fittings, comprising couplings, 
Garden (Row А, No. 26) have an interesting exhibit of|normal and sharp bends, tees, inspection bends and tees, 
joinery, staircases, doors, balusters, and overdoors of good branching, intersection and tee jointing boxes, switch and 
чогар and great rd 2, ee Carved mouldings | ceiling rose boxes, distribution switch and fuse boards, е:с., 
ге also shown in a variety of useful designs. , 

Mr. W. J. Chant, 69, Knowle Road, Brixton, S.W. (Row A, (Row C, No. 52), have a numerous and varied exhibe of 
Ме buste te оа Воо о o] str good, gazed bricks, im some excellent colours: 
cheapest mode of coneiruckon A e markel: also laid specimens of tiling, dados, skirtings, and mouldings. 

At the same stand Messrs. Newell Bros., 192, Grosvenor I 215 2. stong; ie 12 22 Me 
Terrace, Camberwell, S.E., have specimens of opal-white glass i perds m md. M 1l ), un à; Y تن‎ спе en ۱ 
tiles in various colours at the low price of 3s. 6d. and 4s. per dec Me Fere y М = Mos e invention were fully 
yard super at works. They also supply Marmorite. id e n our issue of March 6th, to which we refer our 

The Safeiy Lift and Elevator Co. (M. T. Medway), Rolt ECT t has hi E 1. [ real stone often wanting ik 
Street, Deptford (Row B, No. 37), exhibit an example of their | ^!!! ары, y dh uas y has a very concrete look. The 
self-sustaining dinner lift, which is of a very simple form of Жи Ба pols Inne | pus Of Eos silicate-of-lime stone 
construction and most inexpensive. Ап electric hoist s г acts 2.2. T dr Eee. there is no 
is also shown. This firm can supply all kinds of lifts, iud rom итеп M. an ан places like natural stone. П 
including electric, and have recently completed many | 187465 with іше. it resem les a coarse or a fine-grained 
important contracts. sandstone, according to the sand used, and may be produced 

Mr. W. Griffiths, The National Opalite Glazed Brick and | With an excellent texture. Ihe samples appear to us to very 
Tile Syndicate, 41, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, E.C. amply ое ше varug гирен: ۳ Е 
(Row А, special position), has а most prettily decorated The Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 37, King William 
lavatory, showing his system of bent tile work, enabling а | Street, Е.С. (Row C, No. 55), have a vaulted building showing 
lavatory or w.c. to be completely flushed out with water. ‘The | the application of their system, which illustrates, in a very practical 
walls are treated in a very pleasing system of colour. manner, their methods of construction. One notable feature 

Messrs. John Bennet Lawes & Co., Ltd., Atlas Works, | Of this Columbian form of construction is that the strength of 
Millwall, E. (Row B, No. 38).—An interesting departure, and the floors is in all cases largely in excess of the requirements, 
one which promises great things in fireproof construction, has | for the ribbed bars act on the suspension principal, thus secur- 
been made by this firm. By the application of their “ Gypo "| 118 a big reserve of strength. Further, there would always be 

deflection before any real breakdown could occur The 
ribbed steel bars are specially adapted for combined action 


with the concrete. In the development of re-inforced con- 
crete this firm should play an important part. 

The London Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd., 60, Watling 
Street, E.C. (Row C, No. 56), show their patent plate wall 
partitions, for which the advantages claimed are that they are 
fire and sound proof, with great rapidity of erection, and no limit 
to size. It may be mentioned that over 30,000 sup. yard; 
were used in the constiuction of the new Midland Railway 
Hotel in Manchester, and it has also been used by H.M. 
Board of Works and L.C.C., and specified by architects 


The “ Gypo ” is applied direct to the ironwork in the form of 
plaster, and adheres firmly without any key, metal lathing or 
other backing. In case of fire the ironwork is thus absolutely 
protected, as the “Gypo” will stand a tremendously high 
temperature without cracking. It will not oxidise or destroy 
the metal to which it is applied, has double the covering power 
of ordinary plaster, and possesses great strength and adhesive- 
ness, costs no more than ordinary hair and mortar plaster, and 
for columns half the cost of concrete, Over $0,000 Square 
feet of iron columns with “Gypo” plaster have just been 


completed at the Millwall Dock Granary. Other exhibits at 

‚this stand include a piece of ordinary corrugated sheet iron | throughout the country. 

covered with their plaster, which makes a wonderfully firm | Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., Sheffield (Row C, No. 58) 
partition; mouldings and cornices in “Lawes” Keene’s|show a wooden structure entirely glazed with their patent 
cement, and sundry small specimens of “Gypo ” work. “Eclipse” system, and give a practical illustration of its 
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reliability by allowing water to run freely on the roof. The 
glazing is of a simple form and easily fixed. 

The Cloisonné Glass Co., 66, Berners Street, W. (Row C, 
No. 59).—Excellent aluminium electric light fittings by the 
Electrical Fittings Co., in which in some cases the Cloisonné 
glass is introduced with a very charming effect in small panels, 
where the sparkling quality of the glass receives its full 
value. Many of the designs have an agreeable form, which 
is generally wanting in this class of subject. An electric light 
drop globe, which they show in semi-opaque glass, is very 
pleasing. The Veronese Co.’s fibrous plaster (Gypsite), 
at the same stand, is well shown in some designs of good 
quality. One advantage of their fibrous plaster is that it can 
be produced in very thin slabs and tacked direct with copper 
nails to a finished ceiling. Their plaster has been used in 
a large number of private and public buildings. We noticed 
one particularly pleasing and simple panel design in Gypsite, 
which affords a pleasant relief from the more elaborate designs. 

Messrs. D. Anderson and Son, Limited, Logan Works, 
Belfast (Row C., No. бо}, show their “ Stoniflex " roofing felt, 
and many others of their well-known specialities, including 
silicate cotton and Anderson's patent hair fabric. 

The Permanent Decorative Glass Co., Ltd., 36, Basinghall 
Street, E.C., (Row C, No. 62), exhibit examples of their 
florite opal tiling and metal wall decoration, including pattern 
tiles, imitation marbles, granites, ornamental borders, etc. 
Their process of decoration on opal appears to be unique, and 
some of the designs are very good. 

The Velvril Co, Ltd., 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. (Row 
C, No. 67), show their Velvril paint, which contains no lead 
or linseed ой, is easy to work, quick drying, elastic, durable, 
and does not fade or blister. It is claimed to be absolutely 
waterproof, oil proof, rust proof, and acid proof. Its covering 
powers compare favourably with any ordinary oil paint. 
It will be found suitable for iron, wood or stone work, 
and it possesses high antiseptic properties. Adding 
other paint or substance should be avoided. А special 
thinning preparation can be supplied by the firm if required. 
We understand that this paint has been successfully used for 
the lacquering of shells. A report on important (but non- 
official) trialcan be seen on application, where this paint has 
been used as a waterproof coating to the haunch of an arch 
to prevent percolation of moisture from breeze cement stain- 
ing the stone. Paints are only one of the many uses of 
и Velvril.” It is used for coating fabrics, such as waterproof 
cloths for covering horses, camping out, &c., sheets for 
hospitals, and so forth. In fact the uses of “ Velvril” are too 
numerous to mention, but we may state that it is recom- 
mended by the Lancet as a substitute for oiled silk for anti- 
septic dressing of wounds and surgical cases. 

Venesta Ltd., 20, Eastcheap (Row C, No. 70), exhibit speci- 
mens of their ‘‘Venesta” boards for drawer bottoms and 
furniture, and door panels and partitions. This board is 
especially adaptable too for panelling. 

Geo. Jennings, Ltd., 63 to 67, Lambeth Palace Road, S.E., 
(Row D, No. 71), have a very large and attractive exhibit of 
their well-known sanitary specialities, including baths, lava- 
tories, w.c.’s, urinals,"etc., all of which show high excellence of 
workmanship and finish. Some of their marble lavatory basins 
with plated fittings are an ideal of luxuriousness. One of 
these is a facsimile of one made for His Majesty at Birkhall, 
Aberdeen. ‘Their combination plunge and spray bath is fitted 
in a most complete way, and they also show the Closet of the 
Century, which has taken every highest award since 19о1, and 
a bath by which water of any desired temperature may be 
obtained by turning only one tap. 

The Acton Concrete Partitión Co., Ltd., 63, Cornhill (Row 
D, No. 72) have a fire-resisting partition for which it is stated 
that if 21in. thick it is as sound-proof as a gin. wall. It is 
cheap and can be rapidly erected, and makes an efficient fire- 
proof partition. The method of keying in the blocks tends 
for great strength. 

Mr. W. Hofler, 264, Soho Square, W. (Row D, No. 73) 
shows some of the most charming antique tiling we have yet 
seen; also examples of oak panelling of excellent workman- 
ship at a very cheap rate. 

Messrs. Gibbs and Cannings, Ltd., Glascote Works, Tam- 


engineering bricks for sewers and artisans’ dwellings are also 
worth noting. 

Messrs. F. McNeill & Co., Bunhill Row, E.C. (Row D, 
No. 76), have a varied exhibit of their well-known asphaltic 
roofing felt, patent metal asphalt and fibrous asphalt for 
damp courses, slag wool, and patent pipe covering, together 
with sectional models showing the uses of materials, &c. 

Patent Indurated Stone Co., Ltd., Glengall Road, Millwall, 
E. (Row D, No. 76), have a well-arranged stand showing 
paving, window-sills and heads, moulded steps, coping, and 
balustrading made of this patent stone. 

Messrs. Hall & Co., Croydon, Ltd., Victoria Wharf, Croy- 
don (Row D. No. 79), have an example of their Precelly 
green slates, which we understand they cannot at present 
supply quickly enough for the great demand for them. 
The slates are very thick, and have a most wonderful variety 
of tone, from a rich golden brown to various shades of grey 
and purple. There is also an excellent example shown of a 
warm red tile of excellent texture and quality. The roof of 
the little pavilion they have erected shows their stone slating, 
which again is.of excellent texture and quality. 

Messrs. B. Ward & Co, Ltd., 38 and 39, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. (Row D, No. 8o), have a large ex- 
hibit, amongst which may be specially noted their mosaic 
paving, parquet flooring, and artificial stone. This stone has 
a good appearance, and takes a very clean arris. 

Messrs. J. A. King & Co, 181, Queen Victoria Street, 
Е.С. (Row D, No. 81), have on exhibition the “ Mack” 
patent fireproof slabs and blocks. For partitions the “ Mack” 
is very valuable, as it is light and at the same time of great 
strength. ‘The slabs are made in several thicknesses, and are 
sound proof as well as fireproof. By means of hollow tubes 
and reeds run horizontally along the partition at frequent 
intervals, great lightness is obtained. These slabs are manu- 
factured in thicknesses of from zin. upwards. A ain. slab 
partition in this material has been erected 86in. long by 
36in. high. The application of the Parker steel corner plate 
for the protection of plastered corners is also shown, and appears 
to us to be very valuable for its purpose. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros, Ltd., Nuneaton (Row D, No. 82) 
make a fine and comprehensive display of all sorts of their well- 
known brick, tile, and stoneware goods. А brown glazed 
circular brick pier which they show looks extremely well. 
These bricks are turned out in refined and pleasing colours. 

Messrs. John Knowles & Co., 38, King's Road, N.W. (Row 
D, No. 83) exhibit, amongst many other sanitary specialities, 
their B.P. Anti-Vap street gully for extreme drought or rain 
storms, Other noteworthy things are their spring grid for 
gullies and the B.P. back pressure safety stopper for inter- 
ceptors. 

Messrs. Shanks & Co., Barrhead, near Glasgow (Row D, 
No. 84, and Bay No. 1), exhibit specimens of their well-known 
specialities, including their porcelain enamalled iron baths, 
lavatory basins, w.c. fittings, hospital appliances, ёс, The 
new patent ‘‘ Perfecto” bath, with syphonic overflow, struck 
us as being particularly good. We also noted with pleasure 
the almost entire absence of gaudy floral designs so often seen 
on baths. | 

Messrs. G. Tucker and Son, Loughborough (Row D, No.87), 
have a good display of their bricks, which are of an excellent 
colour, shape and texture, take a crushing load of about 200 
tons, and are delivered in London at about 55s. per thousand. 

Messrs. S. and E. Collier, Ltd., Grovelands, Reading (Row E, 
No. 89), make a good show of their terra cotta work, and give 
two doorways as examples of the use of their ware. The terra 
cotta shown is of an excellent quality and colour. Roofing, 
wall, and ridge tiles, finials, chimney pots, &c., are also shown. 

The New Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., York Mansion, York 
Street, Westminster (Row D, special position), exhibit a con- 
crete floor with a layer of expanded metal embedded in the 
under surface; a zin. solid partition ; hollow partitions and 
ceiling work, which admirably demonstrates the various uses 
of expanded metal. Expanded metal also makes a strong 
and effective fencing, an example of which they show. 

The British Uralite Co., Ltd., 50, Cannon Street, Е.С. 
(Row D, special position), capitally demonstrate the applica- 
tion of “ Uralite" in the construction of temporary buildings. 


worth (Row D), show an example of grey terra-cotta, which It is a very valuable material, and has been fully described 
has all the appearance of stone, and 15, of course, produced at | on a former occasion. 


a much cheaper rate. They also exhibit a very fine terra- 


Messrs. Colthurst, Symons & Co., Ltd., Bridgewater (Row 


cotta doorway, designed by С. К. Atkinson, Esq. А notice- | E, No. go), show many examples of terra cotta, finials, ridge 
able feature of this terra-cotta is its perfect uniformity of | tiles, chimney pots, etc., of a nice colour, and in texture and 
colour and shape. Their undipped salt-glazed sanitary and | manufacture they will commend themselves. 
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Messrs. Watson Nelson, Ltd., of Napton-on-the- Hill, near 
Rugby (Stand No. 86, Row E), have a roofing tile with corruga- 
tions on the weathering surface, which gives a pleasing effect. 
Hips, valleys, ridges, finials, plain and pressed facing, and 
ornamental bricks are also shown. SEEMS. 

Messrs. Candy & Co., Ltd., Newton Abbot, Devon (special 
position—No. 4, Row E), have as usual a very good display of 
their well-known specialities, including white and coloured 
glazed bricks, granite vitrified paving bricks of excellent 
colour, buff terra cotta, stoneware sewerage pipes, &c. 

Messrs. Sissons, Bros, & Co., Ltd., Hull (Row E, special 
position) have an attractive stand with a number of partitions 
finished with paint in various colours, together with work dis- 
tempered with Hall's well-known sanitary water paint. The 
whole of the exterior of this stand was finished in Sissons' 
White Japan, an elastic white enamel for decorators’ use. It 
is warranted not to crack but to prove in use exceedingly 
durable either for inside or outside work, and may be tinted 
with tube colours to any tint desired. 

Messrs. Beaven and Sons, 27, Victoria Street, S.W. (Row E, 
No. 92), exhibit a new combined gas cooker and hot water 
circulating boiler, which strikes us as being a most efficient 
and convenient apparatus. 

Messrs. H. J. and.C. Major, Ltd., Bridgewater (Row E. No. 
94), have a capital show of the firm’s specialities in weather- 
proof roofing tiles, and interlocking plain tiles, together with 
specimens of ridge tiles, &c. The ornamental tiling is of 
pleasing design and colour. 

High-class joinery is a speciality of Messrs. Samuel Elliott 
and Sons, Ltd., of Caversham, Reading, who exhibit at stand 
No. 97, Row E. They are also the patentees and manufac- 
turers of Elliott’s patent “ Perfect Simplex” weather-bar for 
casements opening inside. This firm have just issued an 
extensive and comprehensive illustrated catalogue of nearly 
150 pages, containing designs for doors, windows, staircases, 
handrailing, wall panelling, ingle nook fitments, chimney 
pieces, screens, gates, fittings for churches, banks, and private 
houses, mouldings, electric casings, balusters, newels, and 
every description of woodwork, which is almost unique of its 
kind. Тһе senior managing director, Mr. Samuel Elliott, was 
the founder of the business, which was so successfully 
carried on. by him at Newbury for upwards of 4o years 
(to whom no less than 14 gold medals and diplomas 
have been awarded at various exhibitions), and amongst 
the numerous architects for whom work has been 
carried out may be mentioned the following :—A. Water- 
house, R.A., Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., John Belcher, 
R.A., Wylson and Long, T. E. Collcutt, H. Tanner (Office of 
Works), E. Guy Dawber, the late G. E. Street, R.A., G. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., J. F. Bentley, and J. M. Brydon. The 
new works are equipped with an extensive plant of the best 
modern machinery, which will enable the firm to execute orders 
with the utmost promptness. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., Poole (Row E, No. 98), show a mantel 
in glazed tiles of a delicate blue and green tint, which looks very 
wel. The treatment of the side panels is especially nice. 
Another of their mantels in green and white, with a beautiful 
purplish tile round the interior, also looks very refined and 
dainty. Altogether this is a most excellent exhibit. 

Mr. Joseph Fishburn, High Wycombe (Row F, No. 102), 
exhibits an improved winch for lifting and lowering to and 
from an altitude of 3o ft. It is simple in construction and 
most effective in operation, and certainly does what Mr. Fish- 
. burn claims for it in effecting a great saving of labour. Many 
of these winches are in use on Government and railway works, 
and builders and contractors should not miss this stand. 

Messrs. Bolton and Laughlin, proprietors of the Henley Road 
Brickworks, Ipswich (late Roshers & Co.), exhibit at their 
stand (No. 105, Row F) samples of red and white Suffolk 
facings, arch, moulded and rubber hricks, also some admirably 
carved panels (red and white), coping bricks, carpenters’ fixing 
bricks, brimstones, &c. 

Messrs. J. Halden & Co., 8, Albert Square, Manchester, 
and Westminster (Stand 106, Row F) have a working appa- 
ratus, showing their Arc “Photo” print process by means of 
which two sun copiés may be taken in one operation. By use 
of the arc lamp, copies may be had at any time in about three 
and a half minutes. Messrs. Halden have unfortunately not 
secured a stand big enough to exhibit all the branches of 
their extensive business. 

. Special silicate sands for plastering, building construction, 
&c., together with various test samples of plastering, are shown 
by Mr. Joseph Arnold, of St. Paul's Road, N.W., at Stand 0 


in Row F. 
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The South Lincolnshire Brick and Tile Co., Bourne 
(Row F, No. 117), exhibit red-facing, pressed, and wire-cut 
bricks and various tiles; ridges, finials, &c. At the same stand 
the Selby Brick Co., Selby, Yorks, show some very good glazed 
bricks. 

The Somerset Trading Co. Ltd. Bridgwater (Row F, 
No. 118), have a well-arranged show of ridge tiles, finials and 
bricks, &c., the whole being covered with their patent roofing 
tiles. In texture colour, and manufacture the goods cannót 
fail to attract notice. 

Messrs. P. Fenlon and Sons, Tudor Street, E.C. (Row F, 
No. 109), show their inexpensive radiators, which may be used 
with gas and oil, hot water or steam, at will. 

Messrs. Towers and Williamson, Little Bytham, Grantham 
(Row F, No. 111), have a really sanitary and durable paving 
for stables and yards, &c., which we can commend to our 
readers. The Adamantine Clinkers when laid are most durable, 
as well as being most sanitary. They are made with plain or 
chamferred edges, and can be.had in buff colour or red. 
They have been supplied to the Royal Mews at Windsor and 
Sandringham ; also to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Connaught, Cambridge, and the late Prince Leopold, and many 
others. А garden tile is also shown, which merits the atten- 
tion of all who have had experience of the usual form of tile 
with its constant liability to get twisted out of line by garden- 


ing operations. 
the bottom edge, which is made to lie under the garden path, 


which, when once allowed to get solid renders it impossible 
for the tile to be twisted out of shape. Тһе tiles are easily 
fixed, and will stand and keep straight. 

Messrs. T. Pascall and Sons, High Street, South Norwood, 
S.E. (Row F, No. 122), exhibit bricks and tiles of a rich 
salmony red with a good rough texture. 

The Marland Stoneware Brickworks, Torrington, Devon 
(Row F, No, 125), exhibit cream facing and moulded bricks ; 
vitreous sewerage and engineering bricks, also vitreous stone- 
ware paving bricks of excellent manufacture. 

Mr. W. E. Farrer, Birmingham (Bay 17, Gallery), have 
a varied exhibit of sanitary and other ironwork, and, what 
is likely to more specially interest architects is their 
“Torfit” urinal, which dispenses with water flushing. 
“Torfit” is supplied in slabs of various sizes (backs, 
ends, divisions, &c.), whilst the channel and floor treads 
are also of the same material. The whole is coated 
over after fixing with the special preparation, “ Torfit 
Extract,” which requires periodical renewal. An enormous 
saving in the cost of water is effected. It is adapted for hos- 
pitals, asylums, public institutions, and all places where instant 
and automatic disinfection is desired. We are informed that 
one of these urinals has been fixed at Oxford Circus on trial 
for three months, and seems, on inspection, to be perfectly satis- 
factory. These urinals cost only about one-half that of fireclay. 
A patent ** Bead-rim " to prevent over-splashing is also shown. 
Sanitary specialities of every description, though not shown at 
this exhibition, can be supplied by this firm, including lavatory 
basins, foot and shower baths for public institutions, combined 
hospital sink, drainer and hopper, and sanitary appliances of 
all kinds for hospitals, schools, factories, public buildings, &c. 

Mr. Sam Deards, of Harlow and London (No. 29, Gallery), 


demonstrates very practically and effectively the special - 


advantages of his patent Glazing System for roofs of railway 
stations, Sc. | 

Messrs. J. Richmond and Co., Ltd., 30, Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C. (Gallery, Row B, No. 9), exhibit a 
beautifully-made working model of their excellent Richmond- 
Carey electric push-button lift, which is very simple in work- 
ing, and can be tested by visitors. A model of a dinner-lift 
and a street-orderly bin are also shown. 

Messrs. J. Defries and Sons, Ltd., 147, Houndsditch 
(Gallery, Bay 14), have an exhibit which include, amongst 
their well-known specialities, the “ Pasteur ” (Chamberland) 
filters and the “ Equifex ” disinfecting appliances. 

Geo. Freeman, Ltd. (F. W. Freeman and John Hines), 
London and Brighton (Gallery, Bay 11), show the Freeman 
patent double-seal drain pipe and other sanitary appliances. 
There are also some pleasing designs of wall tiles shown. This 
exhibit will be referred to again next week. 

In the gallery are to be found amongst the exhibitors 
Messrs. Major & Co., Itd., Hull (No. 22), who have built a 
very artistic little halt-timbered house to illustrate the applica- 
tion of their wood preservative “Solignum.” After taking so 
much trouble with the design and execution of this building 
we could not help feeling a little disappointed with their idea 


This tile, however, is made with a flange at . 
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of colour fora tile root. All the timber work is treated with 
the medium and dark shades of “ Solignum," and is certainly 
very attractive. There are specimens of different sorts of 
wood treated with this preservative, and samples of the 
* Solignum " may be obtained at the stall. 

Messrs. W. F. Stanley and Co., whose name is a guarantee 
for quality, have a good exhibit. They have brought out 
a new engineer's level, which is constructed on a new principle 
giving much greater strength and rigidity combined with less 
weight, and having several fewer separate parts screwed and 
soldered together as before. The level, as now produced, is 
probably unexcelled for strength and compactness, and with 
ordinary care will endure the work of a lifetime. The centre 
is cast in one piece with and directly upon the telescope 
body and object end. Тһе cast telescope body is cored 
out to a. suitable thickness, so that although of vastly 
greater strength and rigidity it does not weigh as much as 
the old form of tubular body, collars and stage, while it does 
away with many separate pieces which are usually soldered 
and screwed together, and thus forms the strongest and most 
compact level yet made. The rack is fixed under the draw 
tube and the pinion is fitted from side to side of the outer 
cast body, and spindled at each end, so that the pinion has a 
double bearing in the cast body, which adds greatly to its 
strength. The level is fitted with clamp and tangent adjust- 
. ment, tribrach levelling, and patent locking plate, so that the 
level can be used on a wall or masonry as well as on the 
tripod. 

Messrs. К. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd., 59, City Road, 
Е.С. (No. зо), exhibit “ Ruberoid ” damp-course and roofing. 
The former material contains no tar or asphalt, and will not 
become brittle, dry up, rot, decay, shrink, or squeeze out, 
and, most important of all, it is an absolutely permanent in- 
sulation against damp. Messrs. Blackwell’s stand is covered 
with Ruberoid roofing, and illustrates the method of applying 
it over boards in the usual way, and also over wire netting. 
The roofing does not need to be painted, though under ex- 
ceptional exposed conditions a coat of “ Ruberine” paint is 
recommended after eighteen months. These materials have 
securcd eighteen medals at various exhibitions. 

Amongst the notable exhibits arranged around the wall 
spaces must be mentioned that of Messrs. Yates, Haywood 
& Co., 95, Upper Thames Street, E.C. (No. 126), who have a 
large exhibit, which includes their admirable Quadrant Range. 
The easy way in which fire is raised or lowered, is a great 
improvement on the old ratchet arrangement. Messrs. 
Crossley Bros, Ltd. Openshaw, Manchester (No. 127), 
gas and oil engines are too well-known to require describing. 
Messrs. Smith and Wellstood, Ltd, 7, Upper Thames 
Street, E.C. (No. 131), show their well-known ranges, stoves, &c. 
Messrs. Ashton and Green must be named as amongst the 
best exhibitors in this class. 

Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co, 10, Mortimer Street, W. (No. 
132), are easily in the front for artistic quality and simplicity of 
design of their firegrates and mantels. Their simple iron 
mantels are about the best we have ever met with, both from 
an artistic and practical standpoint. An oak mantel with 
concave surface and brass interior is one of the best designs 
in the show. Messrs. Bratt also show in action their patent 
“Heaped” and “Valley” fires, which are very simple and 
economical ; and they can be fixed by any bricklayer. 

In the minor hall there are several exhibits of bricks, in- 
cluding Mr. Mark Gentry, Sible Hedingham, who displays 
bricks of a very high finish. The light orange hand-made 
facings are especially nice, and the moulded bricks show a 
care in profiling often absent in stock designs. Messrs. 
Merrick and Son, Glastonbury, have an example of wainscot 
oak panelling in a very simple and pleasing design, and also 
examples of their various bricks and tiles, ard the Aylesford 
Pottery Co., Aylesford, have a small exhibit of their excellent 
manufactures. 

Mr. John Tann, 11, Newgate Street, E.C. (Wall space, Nos. 
153 and 154), who is the sole patentee and manufacturer of the 
“Anchor Reliance ” safes, exhibits amongst other work, iron 
and steel doors, fire-resisting warehouse doors having a 
chamber packed with fireproof composition, party-wall doors, 
insurance or tariff doors to meet the insurance companies’ 
requirements ; sliding party wall, plate-closet and strong-room 
doors ; combined strong-room doors and gates ; and bankers’ 
fire, burglar, and drill proof doors with steel vestibule. 


Owing to the pressure on our space we are compelled to 
hold. over until next week our remarks on several interesting 
exhibits. 


VISIT OF FRENCH ENGINEERS. 


LARGE party of French engineers, members of the 
Association des Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées et des 
Mines, and all connected with either railways or public 

works in France, is now visiting this country for the purpose of 
inspecting various large undertakings of interest to them. The 
party, numbering seventy-seven persons, left Paris on 
Thursday last week for Dover, where the visitors were received 
by the Mayor, by Sir William Crundall, vice-chairman of the 
Dover Harbour Board, and others. After viewing the works 
of the national harbour, they came on to London. On Friday 
they visited the Surrey Docks, were shown over the Tower 
Bridge, where the various engineering details were fully 
explained to them, and, subsequently, under the guidance 
of Mr. C. L. Morgan, chief engineer of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company, they inspected the exten- 
sions which that company are carrying out with the view ot 
improving the approaches and increasing the accommoda- 
tion in their Victoria Station. On Saturday morning the 
visitors inspected the works of the Baker Street and Waterloo 
and the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Rail. 
ways, now in course of construction by the Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd.  Escorted by 
M. A. Sire, London representative of the Northern 
Railway of France, they were first received at the 
offices of the Underground Electric Railways Company by 
Mr. W. E. Mandelick, the secretary, Mr. Dalrymple Hay, 
the superintendent of tube construction, and Sir Douglas 
Fox, one of the engineers of the Charing-cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway, and the various undertakings of the 
company were explained to them by means of maps and dia- 
grams. Brakes were then entered, and at the Thames Em- 
bankment shaft of the Baker Street and Waterloo line some 
of the visitors descended in order to proceed by means of an 
electric engine and trolleys to Oxford Street, the laying of the 
tube for the new line having now been completed except for a 
distance of about half a mile. The remainder of the party, 
after a passing glance at the surface works in Trafalgar Square, 
drove to Oxford Street, where they descended the shaft at that 
point, and, joining the first section, saw the process of tunnel- 
ling as carried out with the help of the Greathead shield. From 
Oxford Street the party drove to the site of the future station of 
the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway inSloane 
Street. "There another descent was made, and the party, after 
walking about half a mile through the tube, as already con- 
structed, reached the present terminus of the tunnelling, where 
a rotary excavator was scen in operation. The inspection 
concluded, the visitors went on to the Hyde Park Hotel, where 
they were entertained to lunch by the Underground Electric 
Railways Company, under the presidency of Mr. Mandelick 
Sir Douglas Fox, speaking in French, gave them an addressof 
welcome in the name of the company, and M. Henri Rouville, 
Inspecteur- Général. des Chemins Vicinaux, in acknowledging 
the hospitality shown towards them, expressed their sense of 
the importance of the works they had had an opportunity of 
seeing. Luncheon over, the party next drove to Shepherds 
Bush, where they saw the generating station of the Central 
London Railway.— Times. 


A аф ы из 
ELECTRIC LIGHT STATIONS. 


THEIR DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT, 


T a mecting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday 
evening, the above paper was read by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews, 
C.E., F.G.S., Borough Engineer of Bridlington. = 
The author commenced by observing that during recent 
years the supply of electricity for lighting purposes had become 
one of the chicf municipal industries in this country. He 
then sketched its early history and its development, рош 
out that in 1882 the attention of Parliament was drawn toll, 
that the Board of Trade was then convinced that electricity 
for lighting purposes had a future before it, the result роз; 
that the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, was passed. Тһе result 
of this was that numerous local authorities and private com- 
panies applied to Parliament for Provisional Orders enabling 
them to proceed with installations. Private companies 
soon found out that the conditions of the Act were some | 
unfavourable to them, and so they appealed Юг an ame 
the outcome being that the Amended Electric Lighting i 
was passed. ‘The author then noted the rapid progress tha 
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was made under this Amended Act, and stated that during the | to template, and strongly stiffened with brackets, and flanged. 
past three years about 320 Provisional Orders had Бееп | Referring to the chimney shaft, the author observed that 
granted, and that of these upwards of three-fourths were бог | where the buildings were intended to be permanent a brick 
local authorities or private companies in small towns, namely, | shaft should be erected, which might be square, octagonal, or 
towns under, say, 25,000 population. round. The wind-pressure on the two latter was stated to be 
The author then gave a detailed description of the various | considerably less than on the former, the relative pressures 
points necessary to be observed ia designing an electric light | being :—Square, то; octagonal, 0°65; round, o's. Тһе ex- 
station, illustrating his remarks by drawings of the proposed | ternal width of the shaft at the base should be, if square ı-roth 

Bridlington Electric Light Station, which he had designed and | of its height, if octagonal 1- 11th, and if circular r-12th. 
which was about to be carried ‘out. Не first dealt with the| The author then dealt with the foundation, observing that, 
engine house, and pointed out that it was a great mistake to | given a good clay founcation, a chimney 1бой. high might 
cramp up an engine house, that the floor area should be full | stand on a good bed of Portland cement concrete (5 or 6 
and sufficient, and that ample space should be left not only | © 1), 20ft. ог 22ft. square by 7ft. or 8ft. thick. The con- 
between each engine, but also adjoining each wall of the | crete should remain three weeks before any brickwork is placed 
engine house. Не then referred to the necessity of making | upon it, and all the bricks should be of the same density. 
provision for future extensions by building a temporary end. | He then dealt with the thickness of the brickwork, also the 
He stated that plenty of head room was necessary in order | bond, which should be one course of headers to three or four 
that the overhead crane could run to and fro with perfect | courses of stretchers. The mortar, he said, should be lime 
freedom. The walls, he considered, should be built in cement | mortar and not cement mortar, which was too rigid. Тһе 
mortar, and should be calculated to withstand not only the | brickwork should proceed slowly, say three or four feet per 
strains due to the overhead crane and the thrust of the roof, | day. Не said the cap might be of iron, terra-cotta, or stone, 
but also the vibration set up by the engines. Piers built in and should not project more than the thickness of the brick- 
cement should support the girders or arches carrying the over- | Work. The shaft should be lined to a height of at least зо ft. 
head traveller, and he stated that it was a most decided | for ordinary heats with а fire-brick lining. The lightning 
advantage to have the walls of an engine house lined with | conductor should not be carried around projections, but 
glazed bricks, and he described such a method which he had | through them. The author then gave particulars of how the 
adopted in the Bridlington engine house. He considered that | lightning conductor should be fixed ; also as to how the inside 
a то-(оп crane, worked by hand from the floor by ropes, was | diameter or area of a flue should be determined, and as to the 
quite sufficient for a small station. Plenty of light was neces- | height of a shaft. He then stated that the tender of Messrs. 
sary, and he recommended that 1-7th of the roof surface; С. Storr & Son, of Bridlington, for the buildings, had been 
should be skylight, and about r-6th of the total wall area | accepted, the contract amount being 45,283. The consulting 
windows. Ample ventilation should be provided, chiefly by | electrical engineer is Mr. J. H. Medhurst, B.Sc., М.І.Е.Е., ot 
means of hopper ventilators in the windows, and by means of| Westminster, and the total estimated cost of the works is 
the glazed roof ventilators. А 26,000. | 
— ——Á—— بای‎ 


The engine bed would vary from sft. to 2oft. in thickness, 
according to the type and weight of the engine. Тһе floor BUILDING NEWS. 
might, with advantage, be paved with red Staffordshire encaustic wes 
tiles, Jaid herring-bone fashion on óin. or gin. of concrete, the , Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has promised a donation of £2,000 
cover plates of the trenches being filled in to match the floor. (subject to the usual conditions) for Skewen Public Library. 
A convenient size for the trenches, he thought, was 2ft. біп. wide | He has also promised 41,000 for the purpose of extending 
by 2ft. deep. Тһе drains should have manholes at intervals ; | the present library at Thornaby-on-Tees, and £3,000 towards 
the roof should be supported by light steel roof trusses ; brackets the cost for erecting one at Clitheroe. 
should be inserted in the walls to carry pipes, and there should ——— 
be a pair of bread doors, running on rollers at the temporary | CONTRACTS have been accepted for the ereccion of a mansion- 
end. The floor area of the boiler house would depend on the | house for the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen on their Cromar 
number, size, and type of boilers, the Bridlington boiler house | estate, to take the place of Tarland Lodge. Messrs. Sydney 
measured 63ft. by 33ft. 6in., and it accommodated two Lan- | Mitchell and Wilson, architects, of Edinburgh, have furnished 
cashire boilers, each 7ft. біп. diameter, and 3oft. in length. In tthe design, which partakes of the Scottish baronial style. The 
calculating the weight of the boilers for foundation purposes | main building wiil be roz2ft. long by бой. broad, and, in addi- 
it was necessary to include water and fittings. Concrete 2ft.|tion to the basement, the house will have two storeys, with 
in thickness should be sufficient. Provision should be made | attics. The drawing-room and dining-room enter off the 
for future extensions by building one side of the boiler house | central hall, and other apartments on this floor are a boudoir 
in a temporary manner. ‘The height might with advantage be | and smoking-room, and in a wing a billiard-room. The upper 
from 24ft. to 3oft., and the floor should be sunk several feet. | floors are to be used as bedrooms, bathrooms, &c. ; and the 
The walls should be built in cement mortar, and plenty of| basement will contain accommodation for the servants. In 
light should be provided by means of a number of large | the immediate vicinity of the house an extensive park is being 
windows placed on the permanent side, and about one-| laid out, and the site commands a wide view of fine mountain 

scenery. 


fourth of the roof covered with patent glazing. The ventilation 
might be by means of hopper ventilators in the windows, and 
A REFUSE destructor at Grimsby was inaugurated on the 
6th inst, the scheme being described by Mr. G. Watson, 


louvre ventilators in the roof. The floor might with advan- 
A.M.LC.E. Managing Director of the Horsfall Destructor 


lage be paved with flags on 6in. or gin. of concrete, and the 
trenches should be covered with wrought-iron checker plates. 
Co., who carried out the work. Refuse Destructor Works 
at Elland have also just been opened, being erected for 


The roof should be supported by steel roof trusses, and should 
the Urban Council, by Messrs. Meldrum Bros., at a cost of 


be close-boarded. Drainage for the scum and blow-off cocks, 
water-gauge cocks, &c., should be provided. ‘The coal bunker 

about £5,000; and another at Heywood for the Corporation, 
which has also cost £ 5,000 


should be placed as near to the furnaces as possible, and an 

inclined footway should lead to the boiler house for the pur- 

poze of wheeling ashes out. Care should be taken in the 

arrangement of the doors, and the flues should be lined with | THE opening ceremony of the addition to the London 
gin. of fire-brick, radiated bricks only being used. ‘The | Hospital, Whitechapel, E., which has cost £80,000, was 
accumulator room should not be cramped for room ; it should | performed yesterday week by their Majesties the King and 
be light, well ventilated, and might be paved in the same | Queen. ‘The buildings have been erected from the designs 
manner as the engine house. It should be not less than 13. | and under the superintendence of Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
or 14ft. in height. Two store-rooms should be provided, one | F. R.I. B. A., of Fitzroy Square, W. Mr. William Shepherd 
to contain heavy goods, the other oil, waste, and lighter goods. | was the builder and Mr. G. T. Murton the clerk of works. 
No works are complete without a meter room. There should 

be a workshop sufficiently large to contain lathes, drilling and | A WEsLEvAN chapel, in the Gothic style, at Kenilworth, which 
milling machines, fitters’ bench, forge, &c. A convenient size is | has been erected ata cost of £2,500, to accommodate 200 
about 25ft. by 14ft. Ample lavatory accommodation should be | persons, was opened yesterday week. 

provided. ‘The engineer should have a private office, fitted up | 

with desk, drawing table, cupboard, and other suitable fittings. 
A convenient size for the men's room is 2oft. by той. The water- 
storage tank should be formed of square cast-iron plates, planed 
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THE chapel at Christ's Hospital, West Horsham, which was 
designed by Messrs. Aston Webb, R.A., and E. Ingress Bell, 
was dedicated on Saturday by the Bishop of Chichester. 
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To the many public institutions in the model village of Port 
Sunlight, near Birkenhead, has just been added, by the 
generosity of Messrs. Lever Brothers, an open-air theatre. 
This unique institution, the first of its kind in the United 
Kingdom, is constructed in Dell Park, not far from the Hulme 
Hall. It is intended for theatrical performances, concerts, 
contests, and athletic displays, as well as for public meetings 
and gatherings of all sorts, during the summer months; and 
military bands will frequently be heard from its stage by 
the villagers and their friends. The permanent building con- 
tains the stage, soft. wide by 35ft. deep, with dressing rooms 
and green room on one side, and rooms for a band, stores, 
carpenters, and for the painting and storing of scenery, on the 
other side; while large doors for the admission of scenery 
occupy the back of the stage, which is framed towards the 
front Бу-а proscenium arch of terra-cotta, 24ft. wide and 2oft. 
high, fitted with a revolving steel curtain. In front of this is 
the orchestra enciosure. The building is constructed of 
Ruabon red bricks and is in the classic style, with pro- 
scenium cornices, columns, arches, niches, and other dress- 
ings of salmcn-coloured terra-cotta, richly moulded and 
modelled, the work of Mr. J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon. The 
space enclosed in the great pediment is filled with a bas- 
relief in terra-cotta, modelled by Mr. E. O. Griffith, the 
subject being the “Aurora,” and the design an adaptation of 
Guido Reni’s fresco in Rome. Other pediments, filled with 
* Sgrafito " ornament, appear on the other elevations, and the 
roofs are covered with green slates. Тһе auditorium is 
158ft. Gin. long by gsft. wide, and is formed of a concrete 
ground, with a large centre area, rising gradually to the back 
and with stepped galleries all round, the end being octagonal. 
This vast area is covered with benches, which will seat nearly 


3,000 people. ‘The audience is sheltered from the weather and ' 


sun by a light steel-framed roof carried upon iron columns, 
over which is stretched strong waterproof canvas, the sides 
being also closed in with the same material. Ample ventila- 
tion is provided at the top by means of glass side shutters. 
The ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. E. F. Bleakley & 
Co.; and the builder’s work has been carried out by the 
building department of Messrs. Lever Bros., from the designs 
of Messrs. Grayson and Ould, architects, Liverpool The 
auditorium was formally inaugurated on Saturday afternoon 
by the Mayor of Bolton, and the opening ceremony was 
attended by fully 3,000 persons. 


SCHEMES are on foot for erecting a science and art school at 
Rugby, to cost £7,000; a fire station at Windsor ; a school 
at Stowmarket, to cost nearly £4,000; Edinburgh Royal 
Veterinary College reconstruction ; and erection of Wesleyan 
churches in Balham High Road, S.W., to cost £16,750; in 
Cowley Road, Oxford, to cost £9,000 ; at Middlesbrough, to 
cost 48,500; at Harrow, to cost £7,860; at Bushey, Herts, 
to cost £7,725; at Greengate, London, E., to cost £5,350; 
at Staveley, to cost £5,020, and at Sutton-on-Sea, to cost 


4, 3,200. 


FOUNDATION stones of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—Girls' school, &c., at Mount Pleasant, Coseley, Staffs. 
(Mr. S. H. Eachus, Temple Chambers, Wolverhampton, archi- 
tect, and Mr. H. Gough, Wolverhampton, builder); public 
baths in Morley Street, Bradford, and Drummond Road, 
Manningham (My. A. Hessell Tiltman, architect) ; consump- 


tive sanatorium at Winsley, near Bath, for sixty patients, to 
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Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH, Secretary for Scotland, has 
written to the Town Council of Port Glasgow intimating his 
approval of the scheme recently promoted by the members of 
the local authority for the improvement of what has come to 
be known as the Bay Area. The area covers a district of over 
four acres in a densely populated part of the burgh, and the 
population resident on it numbers over 2,000, apart from shops 
and other places of business. A provisional order has been 
presented to the House of Commons, and intelligence has 
been received from the Parliamentary agents intimating that a 
provisional order will be granted this session. Mr. Robert A. 
Bryden, architect, Glasgow, estimates the net cost of the 
scheme to be about: 430,000, but the counsel who appeared 
on behalf of the parties who appeared in opposition set the 
figures down at £80,000. It was in connection with this 
scheme that Mr. William Т. Lithgow, shipbuilder, offered 
A, 10,000 to the local authority on condition that the scheme 
was adopted. Mr. Lithgow further offered to buy all th: 
ground on the area at the estimated cost of the architect— 


about 414,000. ` 


A NEw Primitive Methodist College building is to be provided 
alongside the existing college in Manchester, by Mr. W. P. 
Bartley, at a cost of some 410,000. 


A CREMATORIUM and overcliff and undercliff drive, to cost 
£66,000, are under consideration for execution by the 


Bournemouth Town Council. 


----------Ф-------- 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Bothwell Bridge (Scotland) Memorial, which is in the 
form of an obelisk, is to be inaugurated to-morrow, and has 
been executed by Messrs. Scott and Rae, of Eglinton Toll, 
Glasgow. The monument is 4o ft. high (including 15 ft. of 
pedestal) and 10 ft. square at the base, the lower portion 
being of Rubislaw granite. The site is at the junction of 
Bothwell and Bellshill, converging at the bridge. 


A CITY surveyor at Belfast is required, the commencing salary 
being 4300 per annum. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Robert Walker, F.R.I.B.A, 
Windermere, aged sixty-two, who only a few days ago had 
taken into partnership his son, Mr. Frank H. Walker, and Mr. 
James Carter; also of Mr. Edward Woods (a past president ot 
the Institution of Civil Engineers), who died on Sunday at 
Onslow Gardens, S.W., at the advanced age of 85. 


THE date of the visit ofthe Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion to Portmadoc, for its annual series of tours, has now been 
definitely fixed for the five days commencing August 17. 


—————MP——————— 
IRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, are to make a 
four-dial clock for the new tower of All Saints’ Church, Rain- 
ford. It will be fitted with the latest improvements. The 
same firm are erecting a clock at Bury. Parish Church. 


Ir HE fibrous plaster work at the new Harrogate Kursaal has 


cost (exclusive of site, £3,287) £6,877 (Mr. S. B. Silcock, | been admirably carried out by Messrs. F. De Jong & Co., of 


Bath, architect) ; and a church in Russell Road, Rock Ferry, 
to cost about £5,000, designed by Messrs. Grayson & Ould, 


of Liverpool, in Gothic style, and to be built of grey brick with 
terra-cotta dressings and stone interior dressings (Mr. R. 


Allen, Birkenhead, builder). 


Іт has been decided that a memorial window in St. Martin's 
Church and a portrait shall be the outcome of the memorial 
subscription to perpetuate the life and labours of the late Pre- 


bendary K itto. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


Albert Street, Camden Town, N.W. 

THE Hartshill Brick and Tile Co. have just issued a handy 
catalogue of their numerous manufactures—glazed bricks, 
ridges, tiles, chimney pots, floor quarries, sanitary pipes, sinks, 
traps, &c. A thick index, with prices opposite each illustrated 
page, adds much to the convenience of the book. Special 
attention may be called to their hand-made “ sandy-faced 

tiles, in red or brindled patterns, which are extensively used 
by architects for public buildings, &c. These tiles are made 
from plastic clay and thoroughly weathered. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


The best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. Se 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, ۷ 
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OW it; 4 town hall оп the first-floor, with | cloak-rooms to the front, and 
"ык Ё Tt t6 rc t FC ۾‎ | the large rates office below, with the smaller rooms of the 
Bat hag س ل‎ | finance departments conveniently grouped round it. In the 
TS ON: existing tower in centre of the Lowgate front is arranged the 
alo LOND an F RIDAY, JUN E 26, 1903. | Staircase to the town hall, the two entrances to large rates 
miri xx abe RARO ep — | office being placed to either side. Beyond the finance 
Eus HULL TOWN HALL AND LAW COURTS |department is the main entrance to Municipal Buildings 
TUE COMPETITION. from Alfred Gelder Street, the staircase being placed midway 
Tob, between the two streete, thus serving as an additional 
Ver. Mop approach to the town hall, and the banqueting or ante-hall 
T FTER a somewhat chequered history we are glad to be | placed behiad it. | 
о able to record a satisfactory ending to this important | Along each front is placed a row of offices and corridor, and 
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First Premiated Design. 
out the winner's very fine design, which will give Hull public | corridors at each end, being conveniently flanked by com- 
buildings of which any town might be proud. mittee, robing rooms, etc., at either side. 
The site is a long, narrow trapezium, s;5oft. in length, The law courts are simply and well laid out, and the rooms 
tapering in width from r181t. at one end to 68ft. at the other. | for the use of witnesses, judges, &c., exceedingly well-placed. 
The broader end is occupied by the present town hall, which | There is little in the arrangement of any department which is 
competitors were to utilise in their new schemes. The more | open to criticism. 
Important of the longer fronts, that to Alfred Gelder Street, The architectural treatment of the design leaves nothing to 
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| Second Premiated Design, . 
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* was to be treated as the principal front of the new buildings, | be desired ; it is dignified and original, and would work out 
| the north front to Anne Street and Hanover Square being tu | exceedingly well in execution. There has not for some time 
) narrower streets of secondary importance. | been a more entirely satisfactery result to any competition 
| The proper utilisation of the existing building has proved | from an architectural standpoint. — | 
: the crux of the problem, апа а stumbling block on which | The two entrances to the municipal offices from Alfred 
' many schemes have been shipwrecked. | Gelder Street are treated as low tower-like blocks with low 
In the winning design, that of Messrs. Russell, Cooper, | pyramidal terminations, the angles being emphasised with 


Davis & Mallows, the existing tront block is converted into a sculpture ; the entrances are slightly recessed and columned. 
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Between these entrance blocks the treatment is a two-storied 
columned buildjng on a one-storied basement, the law courts 
are simply treated with arched-over coupled windows and a 
pleasingly designed tower over the entrance. An alternative 
elevation shows the manner in which the authors propose to 
treat the Lowgate front when it becomes necessary to rebuild 
it. 

The authors work out the cost at 9d. a foot for basement 
and 15. for superstructure, and £10,000 for alterations, 
making a total of 499,666. 

The second design, by Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, shows 
the existing buildings and staircase retained in their present 
positions, the inferiority of the plan to that placed first mainly 
being that the front block is not as easily adapted for offices 
as the long, straight stretches of rooms in the new building, 
while the staircase occupies a great amount of space without 
being very effective. 

The council chamber is similarly placed to that in the first 
design, the town hall forming the central feature of the front 
to Alfred Gelder Street, with crush rooms and main staircase 
behind, and exit and gallery stairs at sides. 

The law courts section is exceedingly well and simply laid 
out, but a departure has been made from the conditions 
laid down that the cells should not be placed under other rooms. 
Although there is a note on the plans to the effect that this 
arrangement has been approved by the Home Office, and 
although the arrangement is in itself reasonable and good, 
we are of opinion that this design should have been disquali- 


.. 


A. BRUNWELL 1HOMAS, ARCHITECT. | 


fied in fairness to other competitors who have adhered to the 
clear wording of the instructions. 

The design is pleasingly if somewhat tamely treated in a 
Georgian manner, the central feature being the town hall, 
which is surmounted by a somewhat commonplace fléche. 

The authors cube their design at ıod., which, with an 
allowance for alterations, brings up the cost to Z 100,000. 

The third design, by Mr. A. Brunwell Thomas, shows 
the old buildings swept away and the positions of the Town 
hall and law courts reversed.” In the answers to com- 
petitors permission was given to rebuild the whole buildings, 
and this could be done within the limit of cost, but we can 
see no justification for relegating the municipal buildings to 
the least important end of the site, which seems to us to be 
the most serious defect of an otherwise fine scheme. 

The courts are well and conveniently planned, and are 
entirely situated on the ground floor, entered by a central 
entrance from Lowgate, while the county-court has its own 
entrance from Hanover Square. 

The main entrance to municipal buildings is from Alfred 
Gelder Street into a large square hall, at the back of which is 
the grand staircase. This hall is 45 ft. square, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome over 100 ft. high, with masses of masonry 
at the angles. Although the whole treatment is fine, it is out 
of scale when the purposes which it serves are taken into 
consideration. 

The town hall occupies the narrow end of the site, and 
forms on the ground-floor the large rates office, surrounded by 
the smaller rooms of the finance department and lighted by 
clerestory windows along each side. 
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The elevations are dignified and very finely grouped, and 
make this the most monumental design submitted, though it 
contains, in our judgment, initial faults which prevent it from 
deserving a higher place. 

Its author works out the cost at 11d. per cube foot, with 
1s. 8d. for the dome, but we question whether it would be 
found to be in the running if cost were considered. 

Of the remaining designs the two which we think occupy 
the highest places are the schemes submitted by Mr. Cross 
and Messrs. Wallace and Gibson. 

In the former the rates office, with the town hall over, 
occupies the centre of the back front, with staircases and hall 
in front. The present entrance and stairs are utilised, and 
the council chamber placed immediately behind, the latter 
being entered from the square ante-rooms, from which corridors 
run parallel to the fronts. The unequal sizes of the corridors 
leading from these ante-rooms seems a defect, but the 
arrangement of the council suite and offices is exceedingly 
good. ‘Ihe law courts also are very well arranged with ample 
waiting halls, the narrow end of the site is treated semi- 
circularly and utilised for cells. 

The elevations show a central entrance to Alfred Gelder 
Street, and the two side features are surmounted with domes 
having figures at the angles. The front is treated with columns 
over a rusticated basement. 

Messrs. Wallace and Gibson send a carefully worked out 
design, which though it does not at first sight appear to 
be a very striking plan proves on examination to be 


There 


worthy of a very high place. is one corridor 
parallel to the main front, the rates and engineers 
department being arranged in compact blocks, undivided 
by corridors. The prison van yard is better arranged 
than in any other design in the room, and the cells 
are placed as in the second design directly under courts, 
which are exceedingly well planned and placed. The elevations 
are marked by domed features towards either end, with a 
columnar treatment in the space between. The very marked 
squareness of the windows is a defect. | 

Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards submit a fine design 
which is very pleasing in its architectural treatment, the centre 
of the Alfred Gelder Street front is marked by a very graceful 
tower, and the front by a columned treatment in excellent 
proportion. 

The municipal suite is arranged with a broad centre 
corridor 13ft. in width. The town hall forms the central 
feature of the group. The police and sessions courts 
are arranged on the ground-floor, and the county 
court on the first-floor. Тһе cells form irregular blocks 
to the back street, and are a great defect in the architectural 
character of the design. Mr. Milner Allen sends ша plan 
having well-arranged law courts, but the municipal portion has 
many serious detects, and the elevations are commonplace. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell sends in a fairly good plan, but the 
waiting halls to courts are wasteful, and in excess of anything 
that is required; the elevations are restless, and though 
E cleverly with the long frontage are somewhat common- 
place. 

Professor Beresford Pite submits a design which js, as We 
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assessor to see that the second and third premiums are not 

awarded to designs which cannot be carried out in a satisfac- 

tory manner for the stipulated amount, seeing that they will 

escape ever being tested on that point. The corporation 

generally reserve the right of dealing with the first premiated 
if it should be a defaulter. 

To return to the plans before us, it is evident that to in- 
corporate the internal arrangements of the existing building 
with the extension was a difficult problem, which, however, 
many have more or less successfully overcome. On the other 
hand, an entirely new building or reconstruction of the 
interior of existing building made the planning easy, but in- 
volved providing 25 per cent. more accommodation for the 
same cost. How have the competitors succeeded ? 

Messrs. S. B. Russell, Cooper and Davis, and C. E. 
Mallows, who take the first place, have produced an attractive, 
straightforward, workmanlike looking plan, but which on 
closer investigation does not entirely fulfil its character, On 
the ground floor the public have to cross the official corridor 
to reach the staircase of the public gallery to the council 
chamber, and again, on the second floor, have to traverse the 
official corridor before they can reach their destination. 
Justices of the Law Courts and people on municipal business 
ERICH: ыы: are evidently intended to use the same staircase or, as an 

alternative, the same staircase as the members of the Corpor- 


HULL MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
ation —there is a lift but it can hardly be confined to one 


COMPETITION. | class. The Courts are all on the first floor, and the County 


By А CORRESPONDFNT. Court is next the street at the west end of the site; it would 
; have been better in a more retired position. The authors 


HIS competition is one of unusual interest, embracing | purpose to entirely remodel the interior of the existing building 
a large amount of accommodation to be added to а And allow 4.10,000 for this work.  Cubing the rest at gd. and 
certain portion of the existing building which it was not 13» makes the total a trifle under £100,000, but as nobody 
the intention of the Corporation to remove. That is clear ' Would dream of rebuilding the interior and leaving the outside 
from the conditions, and also from the fact that the Corpora- ¡Walls only, they suggest an additional 423.000 for re- 
tion spent a large sum in redecorating the existing reception. building the exterior, which amounts to a proposal for a new 
rooms only twelve months ago. | ‚town hall for £123,000. ‘The buildings had to be arranged 
We cannot do better than give the fourth clause of the 50 that a large amount of future extension could be added. 
conditions : “ The front part of the existing buildings, from , This has been provided for by a proposed additional storey ; 
Lowgate to the line AB on plan of site, is intended to remain, | many of the competitors provide for it in а similar manner. 
but may be altered if necessary. The remainder of the, Ihe authors represent the building in their pers :ective with 
buildings may be removed. The cost of such alterations as the existing building rebuilt. | 
competing architects recommend in the existing buildings to! Messrs. Treadwell and Martin who take the second place 
be included in the estimate. It is not suggested that the cube their extension at тој. and add £9.000 for extras, 
Mayor's apartments ог the banqueting room should making the total £100,498. The price is very low for the 
be altered, but, if altered, similar accommodation must be | building represented, on other grounds a deliberate trans- 
|gression of the conditions, and should not have been 


provided." Ä = 

Roughly cubed and priced at 1s., the portion ofthe building | placed. Тһе conditions stated that some of the cells were to 
intended to remain is of the value of £25,000. The limit | be on the same level as the court. Someone asked, “ Is this 
i The reply was “yes, not less than one third of 


іп cost for the extension is £100,000. It was evidently not | imperative ? " third ı 
contemplated that anyone would propose to entirely pul! 'the cells should be on the same level as the court." Still 


down the existing building until the question was asked by an | further supplementary instructions said, that “the cells were 
intended competitor if they would consider a new building! not to be more than two tiers in height, and nothing over 
entirely. То this the reply was given that, providing it rs | them used for any other purpose." The competitors generally, 
within the cost designs for an entirely new building will be | had therefore, to exercise much ingenuity to arrange space for 
considered. Тһе italics are ours, as we think this is а|Ше necessary cells with the internal area for lighting on the 
condition which should be emphasized. same level as the court, and to provide one side of the courts 

The £100,000 for the extension was little enough. Not |so that prisoners could be brought through а side door into 
less than rs. per cube foot should have been entertained for the court without crossing any official or publiccorridor. These 
a building of this class, and more here where extra expense competitors have placed the cells in two tiers all below the 
on the foundations will be necessary on account of the nature | courts, and entered the court docks in the usual manner by a 
of the site, and also because the conditions state that the | staircase up into the dock. We must repeat that it Is a 
cube is to be taken from the /o^ of the footings instead of, | deliberate transgression (and one which gave them a great 
as is usual, from the bottom of the foundations. It may be | advantage over their co-temporaries), for it is referred to in 
assumed that every competitors cube is based upon this¡their report, and they have put a conspicuous red note on 


(unless he has stated to the contrary), and therefore demands | their drawings that the arrangement as here shown has been 
a better price per cube foot. approved by the Home Office. The Home Office had nothing 


It would in all cases be better for the assessors to fix a|to do with the conditions as between competitors, but the 
price per cube foot on which the designs were to be priced | assessor everything. In further note of this design, we may 
and give approximately the total cost. When the designs | point out that partof the municipal offices take the entire ground- 
were sent in he could then in his own mind, and from his | floor of the Alfred Gelder Street front. about оой. in length. 
experience, fix upon a design he considered could substanti- | The sanitary department is at the west end, and all who wish 
ally be carried out for the money, and then add ог deduct a | © go from this department to алу other municipal department 
fraction per cube foot to the designs he considered would be | must cross the principal staircase to the courts, and continuing 
more or less costly to carry out. This, of course, would | on their way. as business may take them, to other municipal 
be but one item in the summing up which resulted in his | departments, must also pass through the public entrance hall 
final selection, but it would do away with the present unsatis- |to the large reception hall on the floor above, or make a 
factory state of things with reference to the cost. We have long detour by way of the west, north and south corridors. 


here the price per cube foot of the different designs ranging The entrance hall just named will have little but retlected light, 
from 8d. to 15. 2d., and the lower priced ones are by по | Юг the two spaces left white on the ground plan, sugyesting 


means the least elaborate. Some conscientiously cut down direct light over, are crossed right and left by the second 
their designs, others merely attack a price per cube foot flights of the principal staircase, and would have been cor- 
which will bring the total within the stipulated amount. It | rectly represented by a deep shadow. The rates office also 
ought therefore, to be a matter of importance with the | must depend, to a considerable extent, on reflected light. It 


should expect, clever, but which could not be expected, we 
should think, even by its author, to have any chance of 

‚ winning. Large glass-roofed courts are shown on the ground 
floor, which would be most appropriate in a winter garden 
The elevation, and particularly the perspective, might well 
represent a lightning impression of an Italian building as seen 
from a railway carriage. These dignified touches of humour 
tend to lighten the seriousness of life. 

Messrs. Jemmett and McCombie submit a very clever and 
suggestive design with internal courtyards, designed on some- 
what French lines. The whole treatment is most suggestive, 
though we think that on a site like this one. surrounded by 
streets, such devices are unnecessary. Yet such ingenuity as 
is here shown should be turned to good account in the future. 

Mr. Baggallay sends a good design The only local designs 
we noticed are those by Mr. C. E. Jackson and Messrs. Fair & 
Holstead, the former, though showing much inexperience, is 
indicative of future promise; the latter is a fair design. 

In conclusion, we may say that there is less indifferent and 
bad work than is usual, and that in our opinion few competi- 
tions of late years have had a more satistactory ending. It 
only remains for the Corporation of Hull to show it appreciates 


an excellent award by acting on it without delay. 
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із 68ft. long and 16ft. high. with windows at the two ends. | THE attempt to limit the contractors for the new Vauxhall 
` Daylight will strike the floor about oft. from the windows on | Bridge to the use of all British iron and steel materials, has 
the west side and raft. from the windows on the cast side. | ended in the question being referred back. Whether the real 
Male witnesses, barristers, solicitors and officials in the law | object be to insure material which can be adequately inspected * 
department have all to use the same lavatory, and the female, and tested, ог to secure trade for our own countrymen, it is 
witnesses have a long way to go through the principal corridor | evident the bogey ot Protection has caused a great fright. It 
to theirs. The authors retain the existing building with some | is also pretty clear that if we are to tosure fair wages for the 
alterations. | British mechanic or labourer, we are not acting fully up to our 
Mr. A. Brunwell Thomas, who takes the third place, makes | principles if we buy foreign materials, which are the product 

a clean sweep of all existing buildings and designs an entirely | of the lowest wages that can be bargained for. 
new town hall, with a large and lotty central dome. As it is 
premiated we assume that all the accommodation in the, Wr would strongly advise anyone interested in things artistic 
schedule, as well as all the accommodation in the existing | to pay a visit to Mr. Montague Fordham’s gallery in Conduit 
building is provided, and опе is struck at the outset with the | Street. It has exceptionally good things there just now. Mr. 
fact, as represented by the figures in the author's reports, that; Lewis Baumer’s drawings are delightfully free and delicate, 
the whole, including the dome, is obtained in less cube con- and illustrate some of the daintiest types of female beauty. 
tents than the cube of the extension only of the second; The slight touch of colour introduced in pastel is in every way 
premiated design. The author prices the dome at 15. 8d. and! successful, and gives an additional note of interest. The 
the remainder at 11d. drawing is no mere sleight-of-hand trick, but in such examples 
The courts are at the wrong end. An important new block as that marked В, we find, by the arrangement of the hands, 
of police buildings has just been built ia Altred Gelder Street, ! that the artist knows how to draw without apparent effort, and 
a little to the west of the sit2; the court should naturally | to draw really well. Every frame he exhibits is full of graceful 
therefore be at the west end. The author has taken the! work. The prices only range from five to seven guineas. Mr. W. 
schedule size of the County Court very literally indeed in} Dacre Adams's drawings are of a strong decorative character 
making it soft. by 25ft. ; most competitors have seen in these ‘and in striking contrast to the above-named. They are marked 
dimensions only the required area. The Council, the public, by decided excellence of colour. Their capital decorative 
and the officials generally are all apparently intended to use! sense may be noted in No. 12, the market-place, Dorchester- 
the grand staircise. The engineer's drawing office occupies а. on- Thames, in which the line of ducks and open street drain 
central position at the east end, and extends right across the lead up charmingly to the red houses beyond. A charming 
corridor, so that the unfortunate officials or the public who silver cigar casket is also on view, designed by Miss Worth- 
may have business in the south-east block, and from there ington, for presentation to the officers of the 2nd Battalion 
wish to go to the municipal quarters in the north-east block, ' qth Royal Fusiliers. Amongst other interesting subjects are 
must walk 77 yards along the corridors or ask the engineer to some admirable specimens of bookbinding by Miss Taunton. 


kindly allow them to go through his drawing office ! ‚Some fine examples of jewellery by Mr. Henry Wilson, and 
Х.К.  ¡delighttul fabrics made on hand looms, together with a great 
ee a | variety of excellent pieces of artistic metal work, make up a 

NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. show of very great interest at this gallery. 


— 


: AFTER the meeting on the 22nd inst. of the Bideford Town 
NUMBER of admirable drawings and photographs have Council, it seems probable that the new library and municipal 
been on view at the Institute this week, illustrating the offices will be built after all, and a resolution was carried лет 
very fine practice of Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White. Тһе | cow. to write to the architect, Mr. A. J. Dunn, of Birmingham, 
country home of Edwin D. Morgan, Esq., Wheatly Hills, | urging him to get on with the work. 
Long Island, shows how well these architects have been able ! 
to enter into the spirit of such a subject, whilst the library Іх a little pamphlet we have received on the charms of Llan- 
building for J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., is a fine example of drindod Wells we find striking illustration of the utter lack of 
the other end of the range of their practice. Of the more architectural interest in the creation of modern pleasure 
stately type of their work, the Library of Columbia Univer- resorts. Had this wonderfully developed place been built in 
sity is certainly one of the best, and from a large elevational ‚ characteristic architecture of Jacobean type, of good propor- 
photograph can be judged the fine, dignified outline of the tion, what а pleasant town it might have been. Really able 
entrance front and portico. Fine photographs are also architects never seem to get a chance in the development of 
exhibited of Messrs. Abbey and Sargent's decorative work at ' new towns. But anyone who sees Messrs. Douglas and 
the Boston Public Library. Fordham’s new street in Chester may realise something of the 
| possibilities 1f artistic enterprise had a chance. 


Wr were somewhat disappointed with the drawings for the | =. е 
А. A. prizes, which were оп view on Monday in Great Marl- WHERE beer is a shilling per glass, where there is little amuse- 
borough Street. ‘Ihe matter of design seems to be more at | MENI, and where hotels close at 9 p.m., one might need heavy 
fault than the quality of the drawings. We miss the signs of compensation in other ways, and with the above conditions in 
fresh initiative, such as we have sometimes noted, and regret | Pretoria we think they have it, for joiners appear to be getting 
to see the too close following of other successful designers. | 25 104. per hour, and at Johannesburg 205. to 255. per day. 

Of course, we must not expect too much from students, but | E 
we do like to note some signs that those who are diligently Mr. J. R. Best, of No. 2, Prince’s Mansions, Victoria Street, 
pursuing the studies avatlab'e to them are not building ona S.W., joins Mr. Edmund Wimperis in partnership as 
bad foundation, but possess some saving virtue of an intuition and from the 24th inst. The practice will be се 
as to proportion and other important architectural qualities, |" at 6, Vigo Street, W., under the style and title of Edmun 
and also some certain amount of inventive capacity. Neither Wimperis and Best. 
the l'own Hall nor the Market Hall designs are up to the 

standard of other years, so far as we remember. Mr. А. С. | THE senior member of the well-known firm of Bateman and 
MacNaughtan, who wins the Association travelling studentship, | Bateman, of Birmingham, Mr. J. J. Bateman, died on Saturday 
value £25, and silver medal, is represented by some capital|at the age of eighty-five. He received his training In E 
drawings, and we appreciate the pleasing proportion of Mr. | office of his father, whose practice dated back to the 18t 
Vincent Hoopers Market Hall design, which obtains the | century. Mr Bateman was the first president of the 
second prize in this competition. Mr. A. A. Carder takes the | Birmingham Architectural Association. 

А. A. medal, value то guineas, and his small Town Hall design ESPERA 

suggests a good sense of proportion and fitness, illustrated by | SIR Joun MowLEM Burr and Mr. George Butt, of 
excellent bold drawings, and Mr. І. С. Detman takes the | Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, announce that for family 
second prize. Some admirab:e vigorous free-hand drawing 15 reasons they have decided to convert the business ot John 
shown in the capital studies by J. Gillespie, who wins the Mowlem & Co. into a limited liability company, all the shares 
Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 guineas, and medal. Мг. ! being held privately, and the change taking effect as and from 
А. A. Reeve, who gets honourable mention, has some careful | January t, 1903. The management will still remain in the 
drawings of the orangery in Kensington Gardens. Mr. John | hands of Sir John Mowlem Burt and Mr. George Burt, who 
Swartrich has some good drawings, and Mr. J. Maclaren Ross | will be governing directors. They have associate 4 with them: 
some interesting drawings of Kinross House. selves as a director, Mr. Edwin John Burt, son of Sir John, 


— 


— 
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who has been Superintending works by the firm for Some years ; 
and as a director and secretary of the company, Mr. James 
Marsden, who for a long period has been in the confidence of 
the firm, and has the direction of its official department. 
These four will constitute the first board of directors. 


no lavatory and w.c. to the committee room ;but this can 
easily be remedied. None of the competitors provide any for 
the public, so we assume that their instructions have been not 
to do so. The assessor’s award has been approved by the 
Council, Subject to the cost not exceeding £10,000. It is 
instructive to compare No. 4 with the rest, for to this gentle- 
man we believe the building committee desired originally to 
give the work without competition, but were overruled by the 
general body of the council. The remaining five competitors 
were: Messrs. Maurice В. Adams, F.R.1.B.A., Clements 
House, Strand ; J. H. Richardson, M.S.A., 22, King Street, 
Hammersmith; С. Sedger, 26, Great James Street, W.C.; 
Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.LB.A., 15, York Buildings, Adelphi; 
and E. W. Wimperis, A. R.I.B.A., 6, Vigo Street, W. Mr. Webb's 


— — 


THE death is announced of Mr. George Watson, architect, of 
the burgh surveyors department, Aberdeen. Mr. Watson, 
who was only twenty-seven years of age, served his apprentice- 
ship with Messrs, Matthews and Mackenzie, architects, Aber. 
deen, and was afterwards in the employment of the Aberdeen 
School Board. He subsequently went to South Africa, where 
he remained for three years, and then returned to Aberdeen. 
THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded to M. Patrice 
Bonnat the Prix Deschaumes, т. боой., for architecture, and to 
MM. oa (sculptor) and Zo (painter) the Prix Tremont, 
1,000fr. ۱ 


A CENSUS will shortly be taken of the vehicular traffic over the 
four City bridges— namely, the Tower, Blackfriars, London, 


ges - engaged as architect to carry out the work, This design is, 
and Southwark bridges— with particular reference to the use 


as asked for in the conditions, both simple and convenient 
in planning, and of good architectural character." 


built by a private company, and opened in 1819. In the year 
1868 it was purchased by the City Corporation, which had 


tion a scheme for the lowering of the crown of the bridge by 
several feet in order that the gradients on the City side may 
be reduced to such an extent that vehicles will have no 
difficulty in making use of it. 


ARCHITECTS in the district of Stone are to be invited to 
submit plans for workhouse extensions, 

PLANS are invited for the laying out of an estate at Ogmore 
Vale, near Bridgend, and full particulars can be had from the 
Secretary, Grammar School, Swansea. 

THE Town Council of Stonehaven invite competitive plans for 
alterations on and additions to the town hall. The burgh 
surveyor will point out the hall and the alterations desired to 
intending competitors. Plans are to be sent to the town 
clerk by September 12. 


On the evening of the 16th inst. thirty members of the 
Manchester Society of Architects visited the new St. Mary's 
Hospital, Manchester (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Sons, 
architects), and were shown, with the greatest. thoroughness, 
the admirable fittings and arrangements of this excellent 
modern hospital. Last Saturday thirteen members visited 
Liverpool. Messrs. Norman Shaw and Doyle’s White Star 
Line Offices, and Parr’s Bank, by Mr. Norman Shaw and 
Messrs. Willink б Thicknesse, were much admired, and the 
excellent design and detail, inside and out, carefully examined. 
Another treat was in store at Mr. Mountford's new Technical 
School Building, where Mr. Willink (Chairman of the 
Committee), with some of the staff, explained the buildings 
very fully, giving special attention to the * Plenum " ventilating 
system, and who also most hospitably entertained the party. 
A visit to the new Central Fire Station concluded a most 
enjoyable and instructive afternoon. 


THE Austrian. Government offers thiee prizes of 100,000, 
7 5,000, and 50,000 kronen respectively for the best machinery 
to lift boats to a height of 33:9 meters on the Danube-Oder 
Canal. Two hundred thousand kronen will be given besides 
If the work is executed by any other person than the inventor 
and will be found suitable. March 31St, 1904, is the date for 
sending in to the Austro- Hungarian Consulate-General, 22, 
Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C., from whom full particulars 


can be obtained. 
——— چ‎ . 
HULL TOWN HALL EXTENSION 
» COMPETITION. 


R. JOHN BELCHER, А.К.А., vice-president R.I.B.A., 
the assessor appointed by the city corporation to 
adjudicate upon. the designs submitted for the extension of 
the town hall, has made his award, and, as stated in our last 
issue, the successful competitors, whose envelopes bore the 
numbers respectively of 27, 6, 15, were tound to be: (1) 
Messrs. 5 B. Russell, Cooper and Davis, and C. E. Mallows, 
II, Gray's Inn Square, London ; (2) Messrs. Treadwell and 
Martin, 2, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall, London; and (3) Mr. 
A. Brunwell Thomas, 5, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
The corporation in inviting competitive designs fixed the 
maximum cost of the erection of the building at £ 100,000, 
this, of course, excluding the value of the land and furnishing. 
They offered three premiums—the first £ 300 (to be merged 
into the commission if the architect be engaged to carry out 
the design), the second £ гоо, and the third тоо. Thirty- 
two sets of designs were sent ip, and these were Placed in the 
Art Gallery for examination by the assessor. The names of 
the authors were contained in numbered and sealed envelopes: 
On the 4th inst. Mr. Belcher sent his report, in which he 


said :— 


Ir is intimated, says the Liverpool Mercury, that the Council 
of University College, London, have appointed Mr. F. M. 
Simpson, М.А., F. R.I.B.A., оғ University College, Liverpool, 
as Professor of Architecture. 


IN consequence of the continued great demand for roofing 
slates, quarry owners in Carnarvonshire have decided to 
Increase the prices by another 5 per cent. on July r. It is not 
known whether the workmen will apply for an increase of 


wages. 


IN response to the appeal issued by Trinity College, Dublin, 
for assistance to build laboratories and lecture rooms for 
physical science, electrica! and mechanical engineering, botany 
and zoology, Lord Iveagh has offered to provide the capital 
sum of £34,000 as soon as a sufficient amount has been 
collected and invested to produce the annual outlay contem- 
plated by the college— £/2,730 per annum. The offer will 
hold good for three years from next May. 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE Hammersmith Central Library was a limited competi- 
tion in which, we believe, each of the six competitors was 
allowed 25 guineas. Mr. Aston 2 - the ae 
| ‘as limited to £ 10,000, given by Mr. arnegie. e | | 
о were En to iR as muck accommodation | « Thirty-two sets of designs have ai sent ın, but mis 
as they could for the money, with instructions to provide for sidering the importance of the о ma ur mig 
30,000 volumes in the lending library, and 20,000 volumes in | have been looked for. A ی‎ e nn dida 
the reference library. Mr. H. T. Hare comes first with à | have been carefully and skilfully б е PU 2 о x 
symmetrical design well planned, and of appropriate archi-|have solved what was undoubtedly a difficult p 


tectural character. The only defect we see is that he provides | satisfactory manner. 
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“А number of the most successful schemes have been 
worked out on essentially different principles, and the three 
which I have selected are of different types. Taking both the 
plan and elevation together with the cost, I have placed them 
in the following order of merit :— First design, No. 27 ; second 
design, No. 6; third design, No. 15. The design which 1 
have placed first has been skilfully planned, and comprises 
great economy of space with through communication through- 
out the different departments. 

“АП the accommodation has been obtained without any 
part being placed in a basement. The several departments 
are well placed in relation to each other, and are conveniently 
arranged within themselves. The author Preserves the 
exterior of the tower of the existing buildings, but proposes to 
reconstruct the interior, thus he is enabled to place the hall 
and reception rooms most conveniently for public entertain- 
ments and for letting the hall separately. Ап alternative 
Scheme for rebuilding the old portion is given, which, however, 
I consider to be inferior in some respects to the arrangement 
given for the adaptation of the present portion. The eleva- 
tion would be suitable for the purpose. This design com- 
pares very favourably both with regard to the cost and cubical 
contents with any of the others." 

As to the design which he placed second, Mr. Belcher 
‘remarks that it has a well-arranged plan; the elevations are 
well considered, and show a most dignified and suitable 
treatment. 

With respect to the third, this, he states, shows a scheme 
treated as an entirely new building. The elevations and 
sections are symmetrical and well worked out ; the dome, 
however, would be an extravagent feature. 

Mr. Belcher adds some observations on the 
arrangements of Nos. 2 and 3. 

The report was submitted to a meeting of the town hall 
sub-committee, when it was resolved to enter it upon the 
minutes and award the premiums in accordance therewith. 

A meeting of the property commitiee was held last Tuesday 
week, Alderman С. Hall, J.P., presiding, and the minutes of 
the town hall sub-committee came up for consideration. 
They were unanimously adopted, and it was decided to hold 
a meeting at the Art Gallery on Monday at 2.3o, when Mr. 
Belcher will advise upon the plans. 

Amongst the unsuccessful competitors are Messrs. E. J. 
Milner Allen; A. W. S. Cross; T. F. Baggallay ; Arnold 
Mitchell; Wallace and Gibson ; Lanchester, Stewart, and 
Richards ; J. Hatchard Smith ; Banister, Fletcher, and Sons, 
with C. A. Norton; Professor Beresford Pite; and Colson, 
Farrow, and Nisbet. 


internal 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
SIR, —With reference to yesterday's judgment on the action 
brought against me by the Fordham Gallery, may I be per- 


mitted to point out my object in allowing the matter to come 
into court? I suppose it would be considered idealistic to 


expect a judge to realise the great importance to all artists of 


the point I raised, not being himself an art worker. ‘The 
action brought against me by this Gallery sought to recover a 
commission of 25 per cent. on a gold pendant which I designed 
and carried out for a patron of the Gallery. ‘The pendant was 
delivered, and I received a cheque in due course from the 
chent. The point under discussion was, as to whether the 
dealer was entitled to charge commission on the whole order 
or on the order /ess the amount of gold employed In its 
execution, which in this instance amounted to one-third of 
the whole commission. Î think your readers will agree with 
me that this point 1s of paramount Importance to the art 
worker, for it will be easily realised, as my counsel lucidly 
explained yesterday, that as the artist’s expenses increase, his 
profits naturally diminish, whereas the dealer's profit of 25 per 
cent. under the present recognised arrangement remains the 
same. In my case the dealer and agent claimed 25 per cent., 
while the producer was expected to be contented with only 
r cent. 
2 summing up, the learned Judge evidently did not attri- 
bute importance to this, the point of the whole action, and 
left me to split the difference with the dealers and pay costs. 
If the point I raised, which I trusted would be properly 
thrashed out and so give every artist, who may be compelled 
to arrange his affairs through the middleman a fair footing, 
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was not considered legally practical, may I venture to suggest 
that it was at any rate logical ? | 

I feel sure that if the public could be brought to realise that 
it 15 far more satisfactory to deal with the Producer direct than 
through the shopkeeper, the hardships and Struggles of the 
artist’s career would be minimised, and an improvement, not 
only in his productions, but also the art of the country would 
be appreciable in exact proportion.— Yours truly, 

AELFRED Faury, 
St. John’s Wood Arts Club, 


June 19, 1903. 


BUILDING BYE.LAWS REFORM 
Jo the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


SIR,—The above Association, of which the Duke of West- 
minster is President, has been formed to secure that official 
control of private buildings shall not extend beyond the 
demands of public health and safety. That some such 
organisation is needed is obvious from the fact that it is 
practically impossible for individuals to resist successfully 
unreasonable encroachments on their liberty. 

The Association recognises the necessity for building 
regulations in places where the Interests of public health and 
satety demand them, but in many districts the existing bye- 
laws and regulations go far beyond this need, and the 
interference with individual liberty has become intolerable 
The Local Government Board, recognising this, has issued a 
new set of model bye-laws for Rural Districts, which, with 
due regard to health and safety omit some of the objection- 
able clauses which have hitherto been included. 

As a first step the Association will turn its attention to the 
WOrk of getting the old unreasonable bye-laws amended, 
particularly іп rural districts, where the hardship is greatest. 
It is important to point out that these oppressive bye-laws 
have had, and are having, an injurious influence upon the 
provision of dwellings for the working classes, and it is hoped 
that by removing unnecessary restrictions on building opera- 


| tions the desired impetus will be given for the erection of new 


cottages so greatly needed in many districts. The amendment 
of bye-laws in urban districts will also have the attention of 
the Association, in order to secure that more reasonable 
measures shall gradually be introduced.—I am, &c., 

R. A. Reap, Honorary Secretary. 


مسب 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 
NEW LIBRARY, CASTLEFORD, YORKS. 
G. H. VERNON CALE, BIRMINGHAM, ARCHITECT. 
AN essential point to be considered in working out this design 
was the fact that there is to be one librarian with out assistants, 
and his office was to be placed in such a position that he 
could supervise the various departments. An attempt to 
Carry out this idea has resulted in the librarian being placed 
on a mezzanine floor, from which position he has the fout 
rooms and staircase under control. 
HULL MUNICIPAL BUILDÍNGS. 
DESIGN BY ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.J.B.A. 
We illustrate a design for this important competition which 
cleverly deals with the great length of fagade resulting from 
the plan design. 
— 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


I last meeting of the session of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects was held on Monday evening at 
9, Conduit Street, W., when the Royal Gold Medal was pre: 
sented to Mr. Charles Follen McKim, of New York, for his 
executed works as an architect. Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., who 
presided, gave a sketch of his career as follows :— 

As you all know, we are met together to-night to present the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture, annually 
given by His Majesty the King to “ some distinguished archi- 
tect or man of science or letters who has designed or executed 
a building of high merit, or produced a work tending to 
Promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the 
various branches of science connected therewith.” The mode 0 
Selection is that a Name is brought forward by the Council 
and submitted to the general body of members of this Institute, 
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after which it is submitted to the King for his gracious 
approval. Amongst those to whom the medal has been 
awarded, and who are no longer amongst us, are Professor 
Cockerell, the first recipient in 1848; Sir Charles Barry ; 
Owen Jones; Sir Gilbert Scott ; Viollet le Duc; Sir James 
Pennethorne ; George Ed-nund Street ; John Pearson; Baron 
von Ferstel ; Е. C. Penrose; H. Schliemann; Charles 
Garnier ; Baron von Hansen ; R. M. Hunt; Lord Leighton. 


In selecting a recipient for this honour it has almost 
become an unwritten rule to select in rotation an English 
architect, a foreign architect, and a literary man with archi- 
tectural instincts. This year we have somewhat departed from 
this rule, and, as you know, our institute has selected, with the 
ful! approval of his Majesty the King, Mr. Charles Follen 
McKim, of New York, and Mr. McKim has returned us the 
compliment by crossing the Atlantic especially to receive the 
medal in person to-night ; and here he is, I am glad to say, safe 
and sound with us this evening, and very heartily we all welcome 
him. Ihave said that in selecting Mr. McKim wehave somewhat 
departed from our rule, for we cannot claim him as an English 
architect ; we have not selected him for his literary attain- 
ments, and least of all can we consider him as a foreign 
architect. No, we have selected him as a highly distinguished 
American architect, a very near relation of ours and a repre- 
sentative man, in order that we may show to him personally 


and to the whole world of American artists our high apprecia- | 


tion and admiration of the great work that marvellous country 
is doing cn the other side of the world, an appreciation not 
only of what they are doing, but also of what we expect them 
to do, untrammeiled by traditions, full of youth, energy, 
imagination and initiative, and supported by almost boundless 
resources ; and we are confident that as timc goes on that 
they will not only develop fresh types and plans of buildings, 
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here to-night, Here is to be an avenue 1,600 feet wide 
and a mile and a half long, architecturally treated at 
various points, with great public buildings incorporated 1n 
the scheme. The cost is put at some three to four 
| millions, some half of which has already been voted. A 
bill has also passed Congress for locating the memorial. 
Mr. McKim was elected president of the American Institute 
of Architects in 1901, and re-elected in 1902, and in the same 
year appointed by President Roosevelt to restore the White 
House, and also as architect for the new Army War College. 
Of the buildings erected some idea may be gained from 
the splendid series of photographs and drawings Mr. McKim 
has kindly shown us here to-night. He seems equally at 
home with a palace or a bungalow, with a university or a 
railway station, with laying out a great park scheme or arranging 
a charming little formal garden. In all I think you will find true 
artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth of treatment, absence 
| of unnecessary or meretricious ornament, and a suitability of 
purpose. The style, basedlargely on Italian examples, showsthe 
influence of French training, and while founded on traditional 
lines appears to me to show just that amount of individuality 
| required, and without which the best work must be dull and 
‘uninteresting. Then, again, Mr.McKim has set all us archi- 
tects an example by the opportunities he has given to painters 
and sculptors to further adorn his works. The decorations of 
the Boston Library by Mr. E. A. Abbey, who I am glad to say 
lis here to-night, and to Mr. Sargent, who would have liked to 
have been here but is still abroad, is a case in point, and are 
vell illustrated by photographs here to-night. And now, Mr. 
McKim, it only re nains for me to present you with this medal 
as an English token of our admiration and esteem of yourself 
and your colleagues. May you long live to still further adorn 
your country with your works. 


but that they will, though still mindful of the past, clothe those! Mr. McKim responded as follows :—I am no speaker, and 
buildings in a language that will be distinctly their own. | if I were it would be quite beyond me to adequately express 
As I have already said, this selection has met with the fnll to you my appreciation and deep sense of obligation to His 
approval of His Majesty the King; and I venture to hope the Gracious Majesty King Edward and to the members of this 
presence here to-night of the Ambassador himself from the: Royal Institute of British Architects. The broad philan- 
American people to our Court may be taken as setting the | thropy which created this medal, not alone for British subjects, 


American seal on this selection of ours also. 


And now I must introduce you to Mr. McKim a little more 
in detail, in order that not only those present, but also those 
who read these proceedings, may fully understand our choice. 
I may say my facts may be depended upon, for I have 
received them from the best authority —Mr. McKim himself. 
He was born in Chester Co, Pennsylvania, six and fifty years 
ago, aud at eighteen entered Harvard University with a view 
to becoming a mining engineer. A year later, finding the 
work uncongenial, he entered the office of Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
architect, New York, and, in the autumn of the same year, the 
Atelier Daumet in Paris, where he was prenared for, and 
admitted to, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, remaining till the out- 
break of the war some three years later. During this time Mr. 
“IcKim also travelled in Europe, and visited England in 1869, 
where, he tells me, through the kindness of Mr. Рһепе Spiers, 
Mr. Florence, and others, he was able to make profitable use 
of his time, as far as cricket matches would permit. Не also 
was made a honorary member of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. Returning to New York in 1870, Mr. McKim entered 
the office of the well-known architect, H. H. Richardson, and 
in 1872, at the ave of twenty-five, commenced practice on his 
Own account, being joined in 1877 by Mr. Wm. Ruther- 
ford Mead, and in 1879 by Mr. Stanford White, and 


since that time they have continued their practice · as 
“McKim, Mead & White” Many commissions fol. 
lowed. In 1887 they were appointed architects to the 


new public liprary of the City of Boston, now a famous 
building. In 1889 two fellowships in the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University, known as the McKim Fellowships, were 
established; in 1891 made a member of Commission of ten 
architects from throughout the United States to desiga the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago ; in 1894 appointed 
architects to the new Capitol building of the State of Rhode 
Island ; in 1897 the American Academy of Architecture in 
Rome was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 


; but that it might help and encourage the successful develop- 
ment of the art of architecture in other countries, was 
characteristic of the most gracious Queen whose memory we, 
next to you, hold in veneration. That it should have a 
second time within a single decade come to our shores is 
indeed cause for felicitation, since it attests, in lasting form, the 
progress and achievement your eminent body has been pleased 
to recognise in the work of your younger colleagues in America. 
The medal which you do me the high honour to bestow on 
me, is pure at least in virtue of my accidental Presidency of 
the American Institute, but is, I feel, to be regarded in a far 
larger sense than a personal recognition of the ties which 
unite the builders art on both sides of the Atlantic. As a 
spur and incentive, and as a token of the friendship and 
respect that for many years have been growing up between 
our two bodies, I accept with grateful pride this medal, 
tendered, as to my countrymen, by the Royal Institute. I 
accept it for the whole profession in the United States, and I 
accept it for my associates oí twenty-five years to whom I owe 
everything. 
As the bearer of many messages from across the seas, I 
cannot let such an occasion as this pass by without at least 
briefly adverting to the ties which have united us in the past, 
and which must render the development of our future of some- 
thing more than passing interest to you. I will add also a 
word concerning recent events on our side of the water. The 
early buildings of the New England coast, dating back to the 
eighteenth century, and more rarely to the seventeenth, from 
the once vice-regal town of Portsmouth to Charleston, S.C., 
have happily descended to us despite political revolutions. 
Notwithstanding their simpler forms, both of construction and 
design, made necessary by slender means and the circum- 
pu of transplantation, they still reflect the mother country 
‘in their excellence of construction as well as sound and correct 
| taste. Precisely the most interesting. and in their sphere the 
| most admirable architectural monuments of my native land, 
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York, and Mr. McKim was made president. In 1899 he was private dwellings and public buildings alike, are those that 
elected a member of the Academy of San Luca, and in the most strongly recall their English prototypes. Our obligations, 
same year was appointed to serve as a member of the first for instance, to Sir Christopher Wren are very imperfectly 
Municipal Art Commission of the City of New York; in | understood even at home, yet the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
1901 Mr. McKim was appointed a member of the Park | board, especially in New England, abound in examples 
Commission for the improvement of the park system of showing the influence of his school. Тһе struggle of these 
the District of Columbia, and assisted in drawing up landmarks for existence in the advancing tide of commercial 


the magnificent scheme, photos of which are exhibited| prosperity before which they are gradually being swept 


away, is a melancholy daily spectacle. Not alone 
deplorable in the loss of historic monuments, but for 
the lessons they invariably teach of sound proportion, 
simplicity and good manners. Happily some of the best 
examples remain to us. At the seat of Government, for 
instance, our Capitol, and the home of the President, the 
White House, are both singularly animated by a pure taste and 
devoted love of beauty, not to mention the City Hall and the 
old Department buildings of the city of Washington. Of these, 
for our information at home, as well as yours, let us gratefully 
acknowledge that the Capitol, though enlarged and changed 
since, was originally designed by one William Thornton, the 
White House by a certain James Hoban, while the City Hall 
and old Department buildings were the creation of a man of 
the name of Hadfield—a// Englishmen! I can well remem- 
ber the thrill of surprise and pleasure which I experienced 
on my first visit to England, more than thirty years ago, in 
the discovery of a strange familiarity in the appearance 
of things, and in the sense of not being after all so far from 
home. Though I did not understand it then, the 
reason, as has been shown, was not far to seek! 
I will venture to refer to one more building, of the era which 
we call early and you ingloriously late, albeit of the period of 
Adam—the Octagon. Our Institute, which has urged upon 
Governments—national, state, and municipal—the duty of 
preserving historic monuments, has itself recently secured 
possession of one of the historic houses of America, known 
from its shape as the “ Octagon,” and designed by the same 
William "Thornton, architect of the Capitol. Here in the 
early days was dispensed a liberal hospitality by President 
Madison, whose home it was. Under its roof, too, the 
Treaty of Ghent was signed. The house was finished in a 
manner befitting its importance, and to-day is in an excellent 
state of preservation. "Thus the expressed desire and often 
recurring efforts of the Institute to secure for itself a 
permanent home, has been accomplished after nearly half a 
century of existence. May it typify to those who,assemble in 
it, as well as to the people of the City of Washington, the 
spirit of public service. 

The Institute has ample reason for felicitation in both the 
increase and betterment of our own schools of architecture, 
in Harvard, Columbia, Penna, Cornell, and Chicago Universi- 
ties, as well as in the admirable and still older foundation of 
the Institute of Technology in Boston. The movement to 
endow an American Academy of Fine Arts in Rome on 
the general lines of the French Academy in the Villa 
Medicisis not new. ТИ now dependent for support upon the 
insufficient means at the command of the incorporators 
(members of the Institute), the number ot scholars has of 
necessity been small, and the conveniences for work not such 
as would be afforded by an older, well-equipped and well- 
endowed institution. Nevertheless, in spite of its vicissitudes, 
such has been the quality of the work and men turned out, so 
strong the conviction of those most deeply interested in 
the need for an institution offering a post-graduate course 
intended only for those who shall be already technically well 
equipped, that a bill for the incorporation of the American 
Academy in Rome by Act of Congress, and asking the 
protection of the United States Government, was introduced 
in 1901 by the late Senator McMillan. The persons named 
as incorporators, besides the leading architects, painters, 
and sculptors, include the great universities and technical 
schools, represented by their presidents, the Secretaries 
of State and War, the Librarian of Congress, the Govern- 
iment architect, and a considerable number of names of 
men chosen from the community at large known for 
their interest in art and art education. ‘This bill passed 
the Senate, and was favourably reported to the House ; 
but owing to the legislative conditions prevailing in 
the latter body during the closing weeks of the session, it 
failed to become law. I am happy to say that it will be 
reintroduced in the coming fifty-eighth Congress, and is con- 
sidered to have every prospect of success. Indeed, we seem 
to be living in a new age, not only in our private enterprises, 
but in our relations with the Government. It was no small 
thing that a committee of the United States Senate, under the 
leadership of the deeply-mourned Senator McMillan, called 
into consultation, officially, the Institute, and accepted the 
advice of its committee in the formation of a commission to 
prepare plans for the improvement of the park system of the 
district of Columbia, including the location of public 
buildings. Following this lead have come frequent requests 
from Government officials on the various and often 
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perplexing problems of their departments, so that, in. 
formally and unofficially, there has come to pass a seeking 
for expert advice as gratifying as it has been unusual. 
The forces which have brought about plans for the improve- 
ment of the National Capital are acting throughout the land. 
Not only in the Atlantic seaboard city of New York and the 
cities of the lake region like Buffalo, Cleveland, and St. Paul, 
but even from far away Seattle, on the Pacific Coast, comes 
news of attempts to treat the city as a unit and to develop 
a municipality as a consistent work of art. It is worthy of 
note also that as the star of progress takes its western way, the 
effort at improvement is made with increasing vigour in both 
enthusiasm and money. As evidence of the times, and 
amongst the measures voted by the last (fifty-seventh) Con- 
gress for new buildings to be erected within the District of 
Columbia alone, I will quote the substance of a single para- 
graph from the report of the Senate Commission of the District 
of Columbia, dated r4th March, 1903 :—“ The fifty-seventh 
Congress, besides the restoration of the White House, 
authorised the construction of the Army War College and the 
Engineer School of Application; a building for the National 
Museum . . . .;the Union Railroad station (an office) 
building for the use of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; a municipal building for the district of Columbia, 
and a hall of records. Тһе cost of these buildings com- 


pleted will approximate not less than fifteen millions of 


dollars, or over three millions sterling." 

I cannot close even these brief remarks without an expres- 
sion of appreciation for one to whom your eminent body so 
recently did honour. After nearly half a century of successful 
endeavour, during which Mr. Hunt held aloft the banner and 
fought the battles of the institute, and in the fulness of his 
powers at a time when his influence was greatest, he was sud- 
denly taken away. Ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank 
you for the great patience and forbearance with which you 
have listened to these fragmentary remarks that but poorly 
express my appreciation of the great honour which you have 
seen fit to confer upon me. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema and Mr. Abbey also addressed the 
meeting. 

Mr. McKim, in response to the president's invitation, said 
that he should be happy to become an honorary corresponding 
member of the institute. 

The annual dinner of the Institute was held on Tuesday 
night at the Whitehall Rooms, Hótel Métropole. Mr. Aston 
Webb, R.A., was in the chair, and among those present were 
Mr. Choate (the United States Ambassador), Lord Lichfield, 
the Bishop of London, Lord Dillon (President of the Society 
of Antiquaries), Lord Monkswell (Chairman of the London 
County Council), Lord Redesdale, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., Mr. Charles F. McKim (President of the American 
Institute of Architects), Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., Sir 
William Emerson, Sir H. Trueman Wood, Sir Henry Howorth, 
Sir Edward J. Poynter (President of the Royal Academy), the 
Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, Sir John Taylor, Sir Charles 
Scotter, Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir Arthur Rucker, the Arch- 
deacon of London, Sir Henry Howse, and Mr. W. J. Locke 
(Secretary of the Institute). 

After the toasts of “The King," “ Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other members of the 
Royal Family," and “Тһе President of the United States ” 
had been honoured, 

The Lord Mayor proposed “Тһе United States of America 
There was a special reason why they should wish prosperity to 
the United States, as they had with them an American who 
had succeeded in carrying off the gold medal offered by the 
King, which had been taken by the president of the American 
Society of Architects. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Choate, in reply, said that the architecture of the United 
States was still in the making, and would long continue to be 
entirely unfinished. It was likely to afford to their noble pro- 
fession lucrative employment for a thousand years to come. 
(Laughter.) As to the history of architecture in America, he 
said that it was well exemplified in Washington, which would 
in the future challenge comparison with any capital of the 
world. For several generations they were altogether too poor 
to indulge in the luxurious profession of architecture. In the 
early days they imported architects, but they were now bringing 
the noble profession into the front rank of occupations 1D 
America. (Hear, hear.) 


The toast of “Тһе Houses cf Parliament" was proposed 
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by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, and responded to by Lord 
Lichfield and Mr. Seely, M.P. | | 

The Bishop of London submitted “ The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Allied Societies,” and said that 
his own profession and the profession of the architect were 
working together against three common foes—the materialism 
of the time, ugliness in every form, and worldliness, The 
great architects were not looking for wordly success, but to 
higher ideals. (Hear.) . | 

Mr. Aston Webb responded, and said that the duty of 
a commission in New York to inspect any work of art that was 
brought into that city was an example which we might follow 
in this country. Referring to the question of education in 
architecture, he remarked that all the American Universities 
had recognized architectural schools, through which all 
students passed before entering upon practical work. We 
were attempting something of the same sort in this country, 
and already day schools for architects had been started, 
They had been invited to prepare some scheme which would 
bring the existing means of education to a focus; and a 
committee had been appointed to deal with the matter. 

The other toast was that of * The Guests.” 


m 
BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. 


N our review of the Building Trades’ Exhibition, which 
| closed on Saturday last, we were obliged to withhold the 
following remarks owing to lack of Space in our last issue. 
Of the many light partitions put on the market, the example 
exhibited by Messrs. F. Jones & Co., Perrin Street, Kentish | 
Town, N.W., was a very good one. Their “ Hercules " parti- | 
tion is a wonderfully strong and rigid affair; its construction | 
is simple, yet novel, 
its success. | 

The Glenfield Premier Brick and Terra Cotta Co., Ltd., of 
Glenfield, near Leicesier, and 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
 €xhibited specimens of terra cotta and brickwork in various 
designs, and at the same stand the Staunton Colliery and 
Sanitary Pipe Co., Ltd., of Worthington, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, had shown specimens of stoneware drain pipes and 
fittings. 

Mr A. S. Goodridge, of Bath, exhibited a model of his 
patent for the disposal of sewage from country mansions, and 
houses, in which he puts his aérobic filter before the anatrobic. 
Mr. Goodridge informed us that the System is not costly, and 
where it has been applied, the results have been most satis- 
factory. 

Amongst the firms who exhibited sanitary goods may be 
mentioned the Darwen Sanitary Pipe Co., Ltd., Darwen, 
whose salt-glazed drain pipes appeared very strong and well 
made, in sizes up to 36in. in diameter. Messrs. T. Wragg and 
Sons, Ltd., of Swadlincote, had a varied display of drain 
pipes, patent joints, intercepting traps, sinks, chimney pots, | 
and salt-glazed goods, all of excellent manufacture, and | 
Messrs. Dawson & Co., Ltd., Battersea, had a large display of | 
all kinds of sanitary goods, glazed bricks, and cement. The 
“Ephos ” ware, а new brown glazed ware specially suitable for 
the manufacture of gully traps, channel bends, &c., was one 
of this firm's specialities. 

Extension ladders, builders’ carts, barrows, &c., were shown 
by the Patent Safety Ladder and General Woodworking Co., 
of Peterborough. 

Mr. W. Edwards, of Milford, Surrey, exhibited his patent 
impure air outlet ventilator for fixing in ceilings to carry off 
impure or vitiated air without any down draught, thereby 
causing a supply of pure air to take its place. | 

The Waltham Co., 46, York Street, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W., hada very interesting exhibit of metal work for churches, 
&c.; and we noted a copper font, which was of very 
artistic design and excellent workmanship. 

Messrs. Perrett Bros, Cheam, showed examples of red 
finials, chimney pots, tiles, and terra-cotta of excellent colour, 

and the manufacture was also very good. 

Messrs. Potter & Co., Victoria Street, Westminster, had a 
roncrete fireproof floor, strengthened with corrugated steel | 
tension rods, the effect of which is to counteract tensile strain 
"pon the lower portion of the concrete, thereby considerably | 
adding to the strength of the construction. Another fire and 
sound proof floor was the “М.Р.” of Messrs. Powers, Deane, | 
& Ransomes, of 5, Philpot Lane, London. By this system of 
Construction clear spans of 3oft. can be attained. Fireproof 
Sr rolled steel joists, and paving were also included in this 

Ibit. 
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Teeth pulleys and steel chains for hanging every description 
of sliding sashes and doors, and which are claimed to be 
absolutely unbreakable, were the feature of the exhibits by 
Rhodes' Patent Sash Hanging Co., Fairholt Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. This invention, which works admirably, will 
enable even a child to open or close the largest and heaviest 
of sashes. 

Moore's Patents Co., Ltd., of Nightingale Hall, Lower 
Edmonton, N., with showrooms at 38, New Compton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., exhibited a sash window ; this sash on 
being pulled down becomes a casement, opening inwards for 
cleaning. "There was also shown a casement window which, 
while ordinarily opening as usual, can be pulled round so as 
to open partially across the frame, leaving a space to get 
outside for cleaning. The “ liquid check " doorsprings for 
closing doors, which can be fixed to the door without any 
sinking, are perfect in action ; the check is made by means of 
oil forced through a small opening, which can be varied by 
turning a screw, so as to offer a greater or less resistance to 
closing. The most ingenious part of it is the manner in which 
the hinge is contrived so as to keep the door open if flung 
open sharply for any special purpose, while with a more 
gradual opening the closing torce operates, 

Mr. Walter Notcutt, 19 and 20, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C., who acts as British repre- 
sentative, had a large exhibit of the 
| “Bommer” spring hinges in all sizes and 
j every variety of finish. The hinges are manu- 
| factured entirely of wrought iron, fixed in the 
| same position as ordinary butt hinges, and, it 
| is stated, with equal ease. By an easily made 
] adjustment, the door can be made to close 
as softly or quickly as desired. These 
hinges are made for both single and double- 
acting doors. 

The Ellkay Patent Bath Syndicate, Ltd., Orchard Street, 
Westminster, exhibited their patent bath, which is so arranged 
that when not in use it can be tipped up and enclosed in a 
cabinet. These baths should be found very useful where 
space is limited. 

Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd., Salford Iron Works, Man- 
chester, exhibited models of the “ Ridgway” Patent Sewage 
Distributor for automatically dividing the flow of sewage 
equally over any number of bacteria or other beds; also 
models of their patent gravity filter, and the “ Archbutt 
Deeley ” water-softening apparatus. 

The Empire Stone Company, of Leicester, exhibited a door- 
way entrance and two windows, executed in their patent stone 
to imitate yellow Mansfield and Portland. A flight of steps 
and stable flooring were also shown. 

Timber of excellent quality and of all descriptions was 
shown by the following well-known firms :— Messrs. Oliver and 
Sons; C. B. N. Snewin and Sons; C. E. Johnson ; W. and 
J. К. Hunter, and Cobbett's; and as usual the Acme Wood 
Block Flooring Co., Ltd., displayed specimens of their admir- 
able system of wood block flooring, and also their system of 
paving in jarrah blocks. 

Other well-known firms 


represented were: Messrs. James 
B. Petter and Sons, Ltd., of Yeovil, the “ Nautilus ” grates 
and other specialities; Moule’s Earth Closet Co., Ltd., 5a, 
Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C., patent earth closets ; 
Palmer’s Travelling Cradle, Ltd., 250, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E., patent travelling cradles ; Cakebread, Robey and 
Co., 86, High Street, Stoke Newington, N., drain rods, dic. ; 
Maughan's Patent Geyser Co., Ltd., of Holywell Row, Fins- 
bury, Е.С, “Teba,” © Holywell,” and ۰ Maughan ” geysers, 
and copper and steel baths ; Joseph Place and Sons, Ltd., of 
Darwen, salt glazed, and enamelled bricks, and patent 
chequer bricks for kiln bottoms. 


—- I. 
BUILDING NEWS. 


Mr. E. T. Hair, F.R.LB.A, designed the new 
Dulwich College, which has been erected asa War 
to the Old Boys, and opened last Saturday. 


library at 
memorial | 


Mr. EDWARD ӛмітн, chairman of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C., on Thursday week opened a new fire 
station, which has been erected at a cost 2. іп Mile- 
end Road, Е. 


— 


Tue “Edward Munn” Artisan Dwellings, 


in Dorset Street, 
Stepney, which have been erected at a cost 


of £5,574, were 


E ee 


opened on the 18th inst. The buildings consist of eleven 
two-roomed basements and fourteen of three rooms, the 
rentals ranging from 6s. to 8s. per week. The total accom- 
modation is for 128 persons. 

THE new halls and clubroom, designed by Messrs. W. and T. R. 
Milburn, at the Sans Street Wesleyan Chapel, Sunderland, 
were opened on the roth inst. The new buildings, which 
have cost about £ 3,000, include, on the ground floor, three 
vestries, and on the second floor a hall бой. by 20 ft., and a 
large vestry. The workmen's club is on the west of the main 
building. 


SCHEMES are on foot for erecting a new throat and ear 
hospital at Newcastle-on- Tyne, to cost nearly £5,000 ; public 
baths at Basingstoke, to cost £3,000; extensions to work- 
house at Stone ; extensions to Norwich city asylum, to cost 
£9,000; enlargement of Southend parish church, to cost 
about /,5,000 ; a new Wesleyan chapel at Port Erin, to cost 
£2,000; and a large prison, swimming baths, gymnasium, 
&c., at Harrismith, S. Africa. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CHURCH, Shaftesburv: Crescent, Derby, 
which was dedicated on the 13th inst, has seating capacity 
Юг зоо people. ‘The edifice, which has cost nearly £ 6,000, 
has been designed by Mr. Ernest Ridgway, of Long Eaton, in 
the thirteenth century style, and is built of brick with 
Derbyshire stone facings. Messrs. Walker and Slater, of 
Derby were the builders, whilst the heating apparatus was 
carried out by Messrs. Danks and Co., of Nottingham. 


THE tender submitted by Messrs. Battley, Sons, & Holness, 
21, Old Kent Road, London, S.E., has been accepted for 
erecting the Baptist Church and Schools, Gloucester Place, 
Brighton, the contract amount being 45,381 ros. 14. ‘The 
accommodation provided is for 725 adults. A bold square 
tower, terminating with a quaint spirelet, forms a prominent 
feature at one side. The architects are Messrs. George 
Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and К. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
London, W.C. 


THE new fever hospital at Coatbridge, N.B., which was 
opened on the 19th inst., has been erected at a cost of nearly 
22,000, from the designs of the borough surveyor (Mr. 
Mitchell). The accommodation is for 65 patients, and there 
are two pavilions of 20 beds each, one pavilion (old hospital) 
of 16 beds, with three isolation wards in the centre, each con- 
taining one bed, and one observation pavilion of six beds. 
The pavilions are each of one storey, and there is a handsome 
two-storey administration block, with gatekeeper’s house and 
other buildings. 

On Saturday the Bishop of Oxford opened the completed 
chapel at Bradticld College. The foundation stone of the 
chapel was laid in 1891 by Lord Stamford, and the completed 
western half was consecrated in the following year by the late 
Bishop of Oxford. As, however, the number of boys in the 
school gradually increased, it was found necessary to complete 
the structure according to the original designs by Mr. |. Oldrid 
Scott, the diocesan architect, whose father, the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, restored the parish church of Bradfield. ‘The new chapel 
in its finished state consists of a nave with aisles and a chancel, 
with a transept on the south side and an organ chamber on 
the north. The style of the chapel is “early flowing decor- 
ated" and the tracery has been treated with considerable 
richness. 


FOUNDATION stones for the following buildings have just been 
laid :- Asylum at Newport, Mon., for 368 patients, to cost 
nearly £, 100,000, Mr. А. J. Wood, 22, Surrey Street, London, 
W.C., architect, and. Messrs. T. Linton & Co., Ltd., Newport, 
builders ; mission building at Kensal New Town, W., to cost 
J; 3.500; Wesleyan schoolroom, etc., Southport, to cost 
£5,000; another at Beverley; two United Free churches, 
at Rutherglen to cost £3,500, and Alexandra Parade, Glas- 
gow, to cost /,7,000: a Wesleyan chapel at Gorse Hill, 
Stretford, near Manchester, and another in Dudley Road, 
Birmingham, for 500 worshippers. to cost about £3,500, 
to be of Gothic design in red brick with terra-cotta dres- 
sings, Mr. J. G. Dunn, Cornwall Buildings, Birmingham, archi- 
tect, and T. Elvins, also of Birmingham, builder. 


Епмохтом$ new public buildings, comprising baths, council 
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chamber, town hall additions, laundry, &c., which are being 
erected at a cost of £28,245, are nearly completed, and the 
baths were opened on the 13th inst. The new buildings, 
adjoining the pre-existing town hall, are from the designs of 
Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 25, Bedford Row, W.C., the 
builders being Messrs. W. Lawrence and Son, Waltham Cross. 
The laundry fittings and plant have been supplied by Messrs, 
T. Bradford & Co., Manchester; Manlove, Alliott & Co., 
Ltd., Nottingham ; and D. & J. Tullis, Kilbowie, near Glas- 
gow ; whilst the vertical engine to drive the machinery has 
been supplied by Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co, Ltd., of 
Gainsboro’, and two Lancashire boilers by Messrs. Z. D. 
Berry and Sons, Westminster. Credit is also due to Mr. С. 
Eedes Eachus, engineer and surveyor to the Urban Council. 


Tur new lavatories and cloak rooms at the High Level 
approach, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which have been erected by the 
Corporation, were opened on Saturday. Externally, the 
facings are red pressed bricks, with a sparing use of stone 
dressings, and internally the whole building is lined with ivory 
white glazed tiles with band courses. The lavatories have a 
constant supply of hot water from a “ Califont,” and the 
attendants’ rooms are fitted with radiators. The general con- 
tractor is Mr. J. L. Miller, of North Shields. The ironwork, 
plumbing and tiling have been executed by Messrs. Tweedle 
& Co., the electric lighting by Messrs. Falconar, Cross Y Co., 
and the various sanitary fittings are of Messrs. Shanks’, 
Twyford's, and Doulton's manutacture, the hot-water fittings 
being by Messrs. Ewart and Son. The work has been carried 
out from plans prepared by and under the supervision of Mr. 
C. S. Errington, А.В.Т.В.А., of Newcastle, his designs having 
been selected in competition. 

Ir has been announced that the President of the French 
Republic, President Loubet, will be the guest of His Majesty 
the King early in July, and during the three days' stay in 
London President Loubet will reside at York House, St. 
James’ Palace, until recently the town residence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. This residence is distinct from the 
part of the Palace in which are the State Rooms. Ву the 
removal of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Marlborough 
House, royal residence—York House—now, for the first time 
at any rate, becomes available for the residence of the chiefs 
of foreign states who visit this country. By the King's 
command York House ts now being thoroughly renovated and 
decorated. Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson & Co, 13, King's 
Road, Chelsea, London, S.W., manufacturers to His Majesty's 
Government, have had the honour of receiving the order for 
the whole of the wall decorations in the house. Both their 
Majesties the King and Queen personally examined the 
decorations and showed keen interest in the selections. A 
room was fitted up in York House by Messrs. Scott, Cuth- 
bertson & Co.. showing their decorations in all their varied 
styles, from which His Majesty selected the principal decora- 
tions. 

—— — a À 


JOTTINGS. 


MR. ALBERT WILSON, of the borough surveyor's department 
at Dewsbury, has been appointed assistant-engineer to the 
sanitary commissioners at Gibraltar. 


THe National Gilchrist Scholarship for Art of so per 
annum, tenable for two years, has been awarded by Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., to Anne Seaton, a student of the Royal 
Female School of Art. 


THE vacancy on the council of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
created by the election of Mr. Carnegie as president, has been 
filled by the election as vice-president of Sir Benjamin 
Hingley, who is succeeded as member of the council by Mr. 
John M. Gledhill. 


Ат the annual meeting of the Society of Arts, held on Wednes- 
day (Sir W. Preece presiding). the Albert medal for eminent 
distinction in the promotion of the objects of the society was 
awarded to Sir Charles Hartley for his important engineering 
work in opening the navigation of the Danube. The Prince 
of Wales was re-elected president, and the list of the new 
council includes the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of 
Abercorn, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice. Lord 
Kelvin, Lord Harris. and the Lord Mayor. 
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